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PREFACE. 


Palestine  and  Syria  can  hardly  be  considered  as  tourist 
resorts  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  The  country  offers 
little  of  scenic  beauty.  The  glory  of  colouring  that  charac- 
terizes the  Orient  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  in  Egypt. 
The  chief  attraction  of  a  visit  to  Palestine  lies  in  its  historical 
associations,  and  tho  main  object  of  the  Handbook  is  to  bear 
faithful  and  accurate  witness  to  these  on  the  spot  itself.  At 
the  same  time  it  endeavours  to  give,  as  far  as  is  possible 
within  the  limits  of  a  guide-book,  a  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  present  state  of  the  exploration  of 
Palestine.  The  iirst  edition  of  the  Handbook  appeared ,  in 
German,  in  1875;  its  writer  was  Dr.  Albert  Soein  (d.  1899), 
late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Leipzig.  The  pre- 
sent is  the  Fourth  English  edition  and  is  based  on  the  sixth 
German  edition,  which,  like  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Immanuel  JBenzinger,  who  has  made  his  home 
in  Jerusalem  and  by  repeated  ioumeys  through  the  Holy  Land 
has  obtained  an  exceptional  knowledge  of  tne  country.  The 
new  section  on  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  has  been  revised 
and  supplemented  by  the  Rev.  Br,  John  P.  Peters  of  New  York. 

While  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  constant  fluctuation 
to  which  manv  of  the  data  in  the  Handbook  are  liable.  He 
will  therefore  highly  appreciate  any  corrections  or  suggestions 
with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  especially  if  the  result 
of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  received 
from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges, has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  contents  of  the  Handbook  are  divided  into  Six  Sec- 
tions (L  Jerusalem  and  its  Environs;  IL  Judaea,  the  Country 

.  east  of  the  Jordan,  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  Pieninsula  of 

>  Sinai;  IIL  Samaria,  Galilee,  Phoenicia;  IV.  The  Lebanon. 

^  Central  Syria;  V.  Northern  Syria;  VI.  Mesopotamia  and  Babv- 

lonia),  each  of  which  may  be  separately  removed  from  the 

^^  book  by  the  traveller  who  desires  to  minimize  the  bulk  of  his 
luggage.  To  each  section  is  prefixed  a  list  of  the  routes  it  con- 
tains ,  so  that  each  forms  an  approximately  complete  volume 
apart  from  the  general  table  of  contents  una  the  general  index. 


v\  PREFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  have  been  an  object  of  the  Editor's 
special  care.  Of  these  no  less  than  twenty-four,  including  the 
large  panorama  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  redrawn,  or  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
will  be  found  a  clue-map  indicating  the  ground  covered  by 
the  special  maps  distributed  throughout  the  volume. 

Arabic  names  are  in  general  transliterated  on  the  system 
explained  at  p.  xxxii,  except  in  the  case  of  such  established 
historical  forms  as  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  Acre,  etc. 

Heights  (above  the  sea-level)  are  given  inEnglish  feet,  from 
the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  English  and  other  sources. 

The  Prices  and  various  items  of  expenditure  mentioned 
in  the  Handbook  are  stated  in  accordance  with  the  Editor's 
own  experience,  or  from  the  bills  furnished  to  him  by  travellers. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  they  are  liable  to  very 
great  fluctuations,  being  influenced  by  the  state  of  trade,  the 
increased  or  diminished  influx  of  foreigners,  the  traveller's  own 
demeanour,  and  a  number  of  other  circumstances.  It  may 
therefore  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  traveller's  expenditure 
will  be  below  the  rate  indicated  in  the  Handbook;  but  for  so 
long  a  journey,  on  which  so  many  unexpected  contingencies 
may  arise,an  ample  pecuniary  margin  should  always  be  allowed. 

Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  xvi.  Hotels  which,  in  the  Editor's 
opinion,  cannot  be  accurately  characterized  without  exposing 
him  to  the  risk  of  legal  proceedings,  are  left  unmentioned, 
except  when  there  is  no  other  available  accommodation. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  tnat  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned  against 
persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Baedeker's 
Handbooks. 


Abbreviations. 

hr.  =  hour  (of  riding ;«.«.  aboatSM.). 

min.  =  minute. 

M.     =  English  mile. 

ft.      =  English  foot. 

N.     =  north,  northwards,  northern. 

S.      =  south,  etc. 

E.     =  east,  etc. 

W.    =  west,  etc. 

ca.,  c.  =  circa,  about. 

Mt.    =  mountain.         ^ 


PI.  =  plan. 

B-  =  route,  room. 

pens.  =  pension  (board  and  lodging)* 

fr.  =  franc. 

c.  =  centime. 

K.  =5  krone  (Austrian  currency) 

h.  =  heller  (       „  „        ) 

mej.  =  mejidi. 

pi.  =  piastre. 

pa.  =  para. 


P.B.F.  s=  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (p.  xoviii). 

ZDPV.  =  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palastina-Vereins  (p.  xcviii). 

AsTSBisKs  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation. 
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The  following  Arabic  words  (comp.  vocabulary,  pp.  zxxvii  et  seq.)  are  of 
frequent  occurrence:  — 


*Ainy  spring. 

Ard,  earth. 

Bdb,  gate. 

Bahr^  lake. 

Beied,  village. 

Beity  house. 

Bir,  well. 

Birkehy  pool. 

BwJ^  tower. 

Dahr,  mountain-ridge. 

beir,  monastery,convent. 


Z)ei'6,  way,  street. 
Jebely  mountain. 
/t<r,  bridge. 
Kabr,  tomb. 
iTflf/'/',  village. 
KaFa,  castle,  citadel. 
Karya^  village. 
A'aff,  castle,  tower. 
JTAiSn,  caravanserai. 
Khirheh^  ruin. 
Mdr^  saint  (Christian). 


Merj^  meadow. 
MugMra,  cavern. 
Nahr^  river. 

Nebi,  prophet   (Moham- 
medan). 
yekb,  pass. 

fidf,  promontory,  peak. 
Sftetkh,  lord,  saint. 
Telly  hill. 
Wddi,  valley. 
Weli,  tomb  of  saint. 


I.   Preliminary  Information. 

A.   Travelling  Expenses.    Season.   Companions.  Flan  of  Tonr« 

Expenses.  —  The  cost  of  tTayelllng  in  the  East  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  Earope.  Europeans  will  find  so  many  unwonted 
requirements  absolutely  essential  to  their  comfort,  that  the  most 
economically  arranged  tour  cannot  be  otherwise  than  expensive. 
The  average  daily  expenses  in  the  towns  of  the  Orient  during  the 
chief  travelling  season  (comp.  below)  amount  to  at  least  26-30  fr., 
including  board  and  lodging,  guides,  horses,  and  gratuities.  A 
tour  through  the  country  with  a  dragoman  and  tents  (p.  xvii)  will 
cost  a  single  traveller  90-100  fr.  a  day,  two  travellers  60-70  fr. 
each,  three,  50-55  fr.  each,  a  party  of  four  to  six,  40-45  fr.  each. 
Those  who  travel  without  a  tent  and  are  content  with  somewhat 
simpler  fare  may  reduce  these  charges  by  about  30-35  per  cent.  In 
summer  and  autumn  the  prices  are  10  per  cent  lower.  None  of  the 
above  prices  includes  wine,  and  the  cost  of  the  journey  to  and  fro 
must  also  be  added  to  the  estimate. 

Lbttbbs  of  Cbedit  or  Oibculab  Notbs  form  the  safest  mode  of 
carrying  large  sums  of  money.  They  must,  however,  be  issued  by 
important  banking-houses  which  have  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Orient.  The  CrSdii  LyonnaUj  the  Deutsche  Paldstinahank  at  Berlin, 
and  the  Banque  ImpSriale  Ottomane  (London  Office ,  26  Throg- 
morton  Street,  E.  C.)  are  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  prin-> 
cipal  banks  in  Europe,  and  have  offices  or  agencies  at  Damascus, 
Beirut,  Jerusalem,  and  most  of  the  larger  towns  of  Syria.  These 
offices  and  agents,  however,  will  not  pay  money  unless  they  are 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  letter  of  credit.  Travellers  should 
therefore  be  careful  to  see  that  this  is  done.  Other  European 
banking- firms  are  mentioned  in  the  text  in  describing  the  towns 
at  which  they  have  agencies.  Beirut,  being  the  focus  of  the  trade 
of  Syria,  affords  more  facilities  in  this  matter  than  any  other  place 
in  the  country. 

Season.  —  Spring,  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  autumn,  from  September  to  the  end  of  October,  are 
the  best  seasons  for  visiting  Syria.  The  greatest  influx  of  trav- 
ellers takes  place  at  Easter,  at  which  season  Jerusalem  is  crowded 
with  tourists  and  pilgrims.  In  spring  the  scenery  is  in  perfection 
and  the  vegetation  fresh  and  vigorous,  while  in  autumn,  on  the 
other  hand,  travelling  is  less  expensive.  If  autumn  be  chosen,  the 
tour  should  be  begun  from  the  North,  where  the  mountains  afford  a 
refuge  from  occasional  hot  days,  while  the  traveller  in  spring  should 
reserve  Lebanon  for  the  end  of  his  journeyings.  A  visit  to  Pal- 
estine should  not  be  begun  before  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  as 
rainy  days  in  that  month  are  still  frequent,  and  travelUng  hardly 
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teoomes  enjoyable  till  April.  Among  the  mountainous  districts  ex- 
cursions are  practicable  up  to  the  end  of  June. 

Companions.  —  Travelling  alone  in  the  East,  at  least  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  much  more  expensive  than  for  members  of  a 
party,  and  is  also  apt  to  become  very  tiresome,  particularly  in  the 
country  districts  remote  from  towns  and  hotels.  Even  those  who 
can  speak  Arabic  and  are  familiar  with  the  native  customs  will 
speedily  be  wearied  by  the  stereotyped  questions  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Pleasant  company  will  do  much  to  ob- 
viate the  monotony  of  travel  and  induce  forgetfulness  of  fatigue  and 
vexation.  During  the  season,  the  single  traveller  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  with  other  travellers  in  the  same  position,  and 
parties  may  thus  easily  be  formed ;  but  caution  in  the  selection  of 
companions  is  very  necessary  in  a  country  where  arrangements  once 
concluded  are  not  easily  altered. 

Conducted  Tours.  —  A  number  of  tours  of  different  lengths  are 
arranged  every  year  by  Thomas  Cook  ^  Son ^  Ludgate  Circus,  London, 
Frank  Clarky  96  Broadway,  New  York,  and  the  22ai/mon(2  ^  Whitcomb 
Co.y  26  Union  Square,  New  York.  These  tours  are  of  two  classes, 
personally  conducted  and  independent,  and  they  may  be  joined 
at  London,  New  York,  and  various  other  points.  The  fares,  itiner- 
aries ,  and  conditions  are  fully  detailed  in  the  prospectuses  issued 
by  the  Arms  in  question. 

The  great  advantages  which  a  personally  conducted  tour  offers  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  pleasure-trip  as  comfortably  as  possible 
and  to  see  the  most  Interesting  places  in  the  East  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  entail  the  not  inconsiderable  disadvantage  that  the  traveller 
who  joins  the  party  is  tied  to  society  which  he  cannot  choose  for 
himself  and  must  resign  all  claims  to  be  master  of  his  own  time  or  to 
determine  his  own  route.  As  regards  the  expense,  a  single  traveller 
(and  still  better  a  party)  can  get  along  very  well  for  the  same  amount. 

The  average  expense  of  such  tours  is  35-45 <.  per  head  per  day,  from 
the  date  of  leaving  London.  For  a  tour  including  Lower  Egypt  and  the 
Nile  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract  and  four  weeks  in  Palestine  Messrs.  Cook 
charge  190/.,  or  omitting  the  Nile,  1491.  An  extra  week  in  Palestine  adds  9/. 
—  For  a  tour  of  ten  weeks,  reckoned  from  and  to  Naples  and  including 
Lower  Egypt,  Palestine,  Constantinople,  and  Athens,  the  Raymond  is  Whii- 
comb  Co,  charges  $  iOSO. 

Plan  of  Tour.  —  A  fortnight  is  enough  for  a  flying  visit  to  Jaffa^ 
Jerusalem  (with  environs),  BeirUt,  and  Damascus  (comp.  Nos.  I 
and  II  of  the  routes  described  at  pp.  xiii,  xiv).  Four  additional 
days  allow  of  a  visit  from  Haifd  to  Na»areth  and  Tiberias  (as  de- 
scribed in  R.  Ill  at  p.  xiv).  Communication  between  the  three 
seaports  mentioned  is  maintained  by  steamers  which  ply  from  Jaffa 
to  Beirilt  thrice  weekly,  calling  at  Haifd  on  two  of  these  trips. 
[During  the  chief  travelling-season,  berths  should  be  ordered  in 
good  time.]  Rail^^ays  run  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  from  Beiriit 
to  Damascus ,  while  RsAtk  is  connected  with  Tiberias  by  a  good 
road.    There  is  therefore  no  unwonted  demand  made  upon  the 
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strength  of  the  traveller  on  these  three  routes.  —  Those  who  wish 
to  make  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  who  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  hardships  of  horseback  and  tent  life,  should  certainly 
also  make  the  trips  numbered  IV-VII.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is 
impracticable  to  adhere  so  closely  to  a  previously  planned  route,  as 
the  traveller  will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  weather  and  on 
his  own  physical  condition.  A  few  extra  days  should  therefore  be 
allowed  for  each  trip. 

I.  Japp A- Jerusalem  ( Bethlehem j  Dead  Sea),  8  days. 

1st  Day.  Jaffa  (p.  6J.  The  steamers  generally  arrive  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  that  there  will  be  time  to  look  round  the  town  (with  a  guide) 
before  taking  the  train  (about  2  p.m.)  for  Jerusalem  (p.  19),  which 
is  reached  at  6  p.m. 

The  traveller  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  stroll  about  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  as  much  as  possible  (with  guide), 
in  order  to  gain  the  fall  effect  of  Eastern  life.  He  should  reserve 
his  first  Friday  evening  for  a  visit  to  the  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews 
(p.  65).  He  should  also  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  from  his  consul, 
either  personally  or  through  the  landlord  of  his  hotel,  the  permission 
for  a  visit  to  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  (p.  50;  closed  on  Friday). 

2nd  Day.  Jerusalem.  Walk  or  drive  to  the  top  of  the  Mt,  of 
Olives  (p.  72),  visit  Oethsemane  (p.  76)  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
(p.  73),  and  return  on  foot  through  the  Via  Dolorosa  (pp.  60,  49). 
Afternoon :  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (p.  35),  MUristdn  (p.  46), 
Patriarch's  Pool  (p.  34). 

Brd  Day.  Jerusalem,  Morning  (unless  Friday,  see  above) ;  Place 
of  the  Temple  (Haram  esh-Shefif,  p.  60).  Afternoon:  Drive  or  ride 
to  Bethlehem  (p.'  99). 

4th  Day.  Jerusalem  (walk  or,  preferably,  ride).  Morning :  Valley 
ofJehoshaphat{Kidron  VaUey;  p.  79)  and  Tomb  of  Absalom  (p.  80), 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (p.  82),  Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83),  through  the 
ValUy  ofHinnom  to  the  Zion  Suburb  (pp.  69, 70),  Citadel  (p.  33).  — 
Afternoon :  Drive  or  ride  to  'Ain  Kdrim  (p.  93).  —  In  the  evening, 
the  Cotton  Orotto  (p.  85). 

6th  Day.  J€fM«aZcm  (walk  or  drive).  Morning:  Orotto  of  Jere^ 
miah  (p.  86),  Church  of  St.  Stephen  (Dominican  Monastery,  p.  87), 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (p.  87).  —  Afternoon:  Tombs  of  the  Judges 
(p.  89),  and  excursion  to  En-Nebi  SamwU  (p.  96). 

6th  and  7th  Days.  Excursion  to  the  Jordan  and  to  ihe  Dead  Sea 
and  back,  6th  Day.  Drive,  after  an  early  start,  to  (4  hrs.)  Jericho 
(p.  126),  thence  to  (IV2  hr.)  the  Ford  of  Jordan  (p.  130),  and  to 
the  Dead  Sea  (p.  131),  and  return  to  Jericho.  —  7th  Day.  From 
Jericho  back  to  Jerusalem,  visiting  Bethany  (p.  126).  If  an  early 
start  has  been  made,  the  traveller  will  have  a  few  hours  to  spend 
in  Jerusalem.  The  ascent  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  for  the  sake  of  the 
evening  view  (comp.  Panorama  of  Jerusalem  at  p.  76)  is  recommended. 
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8th  Day.  From  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  by  railway,  arriving  abont 
noon.  The  steamer  starts  in  the  afternoon.  Those  who  wish  to  driye 
to  Jaffa  (7  his.,  p.  16)  are  advised  to  leave  Jerusalem  the  day  be- 
fore the  departure  of  their  steamer. 

Those  who  make  a  longer  stay  in  Jerusalem  sboold  pay  repeated 
visits  to  the  Haram  esh-Shenf,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Mt.  of  Olives,  'and  they  should  also  walk  round  the  city  wall.  Other  objects 
of  interest  are  the  Armenian  Monastery  (p.  35),  the  Mdmilla  Pool  (p.  68), 
the  Oennan  Colony  of  the  Temple  (p.  69),  the  Tower  of  OoUath  (p.  34),  the 
Leers'  EoapUca  (p.  69;  not  agreeable  to  everyone),  the  Tombs  in  t?ie  Valley 
of  Einnom  (p.  84),  the  Mt.  of  Evil  Counsel  (p.  84).  Excursions  may  be 
made  to  ^Ain  Fdra,  1  day  (p.  97) ;  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross  and  Philip^s 
WeU^  Vs  ^^y  (PP-  d2,  93) }  El-Kiibeibeh^  i/s  ^^1  (P-  96  i  best  combined  with 
a  visit  to  En-Nehi  SamtoH^  I'day);  the  Frank  Mountain  and  the  Com  of 
Adullam.  1  day  (pp.  106  et  seq.);  Pools  of  Solomon,  Vz  ^^7  (P-  ^^)i  best  com- 
bined with  a  visit  to  Bebron  (1-3  days;  comp.  p.  108);  Hebron  (1-2  days, 
p.  Ill),  and  the  Greek  monastery  of  M&r  Sdbd  (1  day;  p.  134),  for  which 
a  permit  must  be  obtained  through  the  consulate. 

n.  Beirut-Damascus  (Ba'albek)j  7  days. 

Ist  Day.  Beirut,  Leave  card  at  the  consul's  and  request  a  trav- 
elling-pass (tezkerehj  p.  xxiii).  Walks  to  the  Pines  (p.  279)  and 
the  B^  Beirfit  (p.  280).  Excursion  to  the  Dog  River  (p.  280)  or 
to  the  Pigeon  Grottoes  (p.  280).  The  attractive  environs  of  Beirut 
"will  repay  a  longer  visit. 

2nd  Day.  From  Beirdt  to  Damascus  (p.  291).  The  train  starts 
about  7  a.m.  and  arrives  about  4  p.m.  Secure  a  guide  for  the  next  day. 

3rd  Day.  Damascus  (walk).  After  visiting  the  Oreat  Mosque 
(JdmV  a-Umawtj  p.  313),  stroU  through  the  Bazaars  (p.  301).  In 
the  evening  drive  to  Es-8dlehtyeh  and  Jebel  Kdsyiin  (p.  316). 

4th  Day.  Damascus  (walk).  Stroll  through  the  bazaars  and  the 
S.  suburb  El-Meiddn  (p.  309);  thence  to  the  E.  and  N.  round  the 
town  (/Sft.  Thomas's  Gate,  p.  312).  Visit  the  Tekktyeh  (p.  317)  and 
one  of  the  caf^s  on  the  Barada. 

6th  Day.  Damascus  (walk).  Visit  some  private  residences 
(p.  306),  stroll  through  the  Christian  Quarter  (p.  311")  and  orchards 
in  the  suburbs.  In  the  evening,  drive  to  Dummar  (p.  317).  Ad- 
ditional days  at  Damascus  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in  excursions. 

6th  Day.  Railway  to  Reydh  (pp.  294-292),  starting  about  8  a.m. 
and  arriving  about  11.30  a.m.  Thence  take  the  train  to  Ba'alhek 
(p.  318).  Arrival  at  2  p.m.  Visit  the  Acropolis  (pp.  320  et  seq.). 

7th  Day.   Return  to  Reyak  and  Beirut^  arriving  at  4.30  p.m. 

in.  Haipa-Nazakbth-Tibebias,  4  days. 

Ist  Day.  Haifdf  visit  to  Mt,  Carmel  (on  foot  or  by  carriage; 
p.  226)  and,  if  time  allows,  make  an  excursion  to  Acre  (p.  228). 

2nd  Day.  Drive  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth  (p.  241)  and  visit  the  town. 

3rd  Day.  Drive  from  Nazareth  to  (4  hrs.)  Tiberias  (p.  247),  visit 
that  town,  and  make  the  excursion  to  Capernaum  (p.  262)  by  boat. 

4th  Day.    Drive  from  Tiberias  vift  Nazareth  back  to  Haifi. 
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lY.  The  'Shorter  Tour':  JBBTJSALBM-NABULtrs-NAZABETH- 
Tibbbias-Haifa,  7  days  at  least. 

1st  Day.  Start  about  midday.  Sleep,  if  without  tents,  in  (33/4 ^m-) 
RdmaUdh  (in  the  Latin  monastery  or  a  Qnaker  honse;  p.  211);  if 
irith  tents,  in  BeUin  (4  hrs. ;  p.  213). 

2nd  Day.  From  RdmaUdh  (or  BeUin)  to  (7  hrs.)  Ndbulus  (p.  215). 
Sleep  in  the  Latin  Monastery.  If  arriving  early,  ascend  Mt,  Oerizim, 

Hurried  travellers  may  drive  from  Jerusalem  to  El-Btreh  (p.  212), 
whither  horses  should  be  sent  in  advance,  and  so  reach  Ndbulw  in  1  day. 

3rd  Day.  From  Mbulus  via  Selasttyeh  to  (6  hrs.)  Jenin  (p.  223); 
tolerable  accommodation  in  the  hotel  or  in  private  houses. 

4th  Day.  From  Jenin  across  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  to  (7  hrs.)  Na- 
zareth (p.  241).   Sleep  at  the  inn  or  the  Franciscan  monastery.    . 

6th  Day.  From  Nazareth  across  Mt.  Tabor  (p.  245)  to  (7  hrs.) 
Tiberias,  Accommodation  in  the  Latin  or  Gre^k  Monastery  or  at  the 
hotel  (p.  247). 

6th  Day.  From  Tiberias  litiKafr  Kennd  back  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth. 

7th  Day.    From  Nazareth  to  (6  hrs.)  Haifd  (carriage-road). 

Days  of  rest  have  not  been  taken  into  account  in  arranging  this 
tour.  It  is  desirable  to  rest  at  least  one  day  either  in  Nazareth  (in 
which  case  the  second  night  may  be  spent  on  Mt.  Tabor),  or  in  Ti- 
berias, in  order  to  see  the  neighbourhood.  Other  unoccupied  days 
may  be  very  profitably  spent  in  excursions  from  Haif&. 

V.  The  'Longer  Tour* :  Jbbtjsalbm-Haipa-Tibbbias-Baniyas- 
Damascus,  12  days  at  least. 

Ist  to  3rd  Days.  Jerwalem-Jentn,  see  aboye.  Tour  IV. 

4th  Day  (fatiguing;  early  start  necessary).  From  Jentn  to  (8  hrs.) 
Haifd  (p.  223). 

5th  Day.   jffaifd^  see  p.  xiv,  Tour  III. 

Travellers  who  are  pressed  for  time  may  go  direct  from  Jenin  to  Ifaza- 
reth  (see  Tour  IV,  4th  day)  and  thence  as  below  (see  7th  and  following  days). 

6th  Day.   From  Haifd  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth  (road ;  p.  237). 

7th  Day.  From  Nazareth  to  Tiberias,  via  Kafr  Kennd  (6  hrs. ; 
p.  246)  or  vi&  Mt.  Tabor  (7  hrs.;  p.  245).  Tiberias  (p.  247)  is  also 
a  good  place  for  a  day  of  rest 

8th  Day.  From  Tiberias  vil  (2V4  hrs.)  Khdn  Minyeh  (p.  262)  and 
(1  hr.)  TeU  Hitm  (Capernaum,  p.  252)  to  (6V2  lirs.)  Safed  (p.  264). 

9th  Day.   From  5a/*e<i  to  (6  hrs.)  3fd3  (p.  268). 

10th  Day.  From' Afds  via  HOmln  (p.  258)  to  the  Jordan  bridge 
and  (6V2  hrs.)  Bdniyds  (Oasarea  Philippi,  p.  259). 

11th  Day.  From  Bdniyds  vl4  KaVat  «9- /Sfu6ei&eA  (p.  260)  to 
(6V2  lirs.)  JSTa/V  Hawor  (p.  262). 

12th  Day.  YtomKafrHawar  to  (7  hrs.)  Damosct^a  (pp.  262,263). 

Damascus  J  comp.  Tour  II,  p.  xiv. 

VI.  Phcenioia.  From  Jerusalem  vi&  Haifa,  Acre,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon  to  Beirut,  9  days;  via  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  11  days. 
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From  Jerusalem  to  Haifd,  comp.  TourY,  let  to  5th  day  (or  Tour 
IV,  let  to  7th  day). 

6th  Day.  From  Haifd  at  midday  to  (21/2  hra.)  Acre  (p.  228)} 
accommodation  in  the  monastery. 

7th  Day.  From  Acre  to  (8  hrs.)  Tyre  (p.  267) ;  accommodation 
in  the  monastery. 

8th  Day.  From  Tyre  to  (7  hrs.)  SaidA  (^Sidon^  p.  271);  Arab 
locanda. 

9th  Day.  From  Saidd  to  (8  hrs.)  BetrUt  (p.  274);  a  fatiguing 
day's  march ;  start  early. 

Beirut  B.\\di  its  environs,  comp.  Tour  II,  p.  xiv. 

VII.  Lebanon.  From  Damascus  yii  Ba'albek,  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  Tripoli  to  Beirut,  7  days  (not  to  be  attempted  before 
May). 

Ist  Day.  From  Damascus  vill  'Ain  Ftjeh  to  (68/4  hrs.)  Es-Zehe- 
ddnt  (pp.  318,  319). 

2nd  Day.  From  Ez-Zebeddnt  to  (6I/2  hrs.)  Ba'aZbek  (p.  319); 
start  early,  in  order  to  visit  the  Acropolis  the  same  afternoon. 

3rd  Day.  Ba'albek  (p.  320).  In  the  morning,  visit  the  Acropolis 
again.  Afternoon :  Deir  el-Ahmar  (p.  327),  3  hrs. 

From  Ba'albek  to  Beiriit  by  railway,  see  p.  3i8  and  pp.  292,  291. 

4th  Day.  From  Dek  el-Ahmar  to  the  (6  hrs.)  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
(pp.  327,  328)  and  to  (3  hrs.)  Ehden  (p.  330). 

5th  Day.   From  Ehden  to  (5V2  brs.)  TnpoU  (p.  331). 

6th  Day.  From  Tripoli  to  (9V4  hrs.)  Jebeil  (p.  334). 

7th  Day.  From  Jebeil  to  Beiriit  (8  hrs. ;  p.  335)  vi&  the  Dog  River 
{Nahr  el-Kelb,  p.  281). 

Beiriit  and  neighbourhood,  comp.  Tour  II,  p.  xiv. 

Trips  to  Petra,  Sinai,  the  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and 
Palmyra  can  be  made  only  when  the  country  is  free  fr()m  political 
disturbances  (comp.  p.  xxv). 

B.  Hotels.  Monasteries.  Hospitality.  Kh&as. 

Hotels.  — The  towns  on  the  great  tourist-route  are  the  only  places 
which  boast  of  hotels  properly  so  called,  managed  by  Europeans  or 
native  Christians.  Most  of  these  establishments  are  fairly  com- 
fortable, though  the  standard  of  cleanliness  and  punctuality  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Europe.  An  inclusive  daily  charge 
is  made,  whether  the  traveller  takes  his  meals  in  the  hotel  or  not. 
The  average  charge  for  board  and  lodging  is  12-16  jCr.  per  day  (wine 
extra) ;  for  a  prolonged  stay  or  for  a  party  a  lower  rate  may  be  ob- 
tained. Native  wines  cost  1-2  fr.  per  bottle,  French  wine  at  least 
3  fr.,  English  ale  or  German  beer  1-2  fr.  Gratuities  amount  to 
about  1  fr.  per  day.  Thus  the  daily  hotel-expenditure  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  20-25  fr. 

Hospices  and  Convents.  The  accommodation  at  these  is  much 
cheaper  than  at  hotels.    Though  originally  intended  only  for  pilgrims 
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of  the  respective  chtuches,  other  travellers  are  also  received.  The 
Latin  monks  are  for  the  most  part  Italian  Franciscans  (p.  Ixii), 
of  gentle,  obliging,  and  self-denying  dispositions.  When  no  fixed 
charge  is  made,  travellers  shonld  give  at  least  3  fr.  for  their  bed 
and  as  much  more  for  supper  and  breakfast.  Fodder  for  the  horses 
is  extra.  The  monasteries  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  those  of  the  Maronites, 
and  others  likewise  afford  quarters  to  travellers,  but  in  these  cases 
the  food  and  the  beds  are  in  the  Arabian  style. 

Hospitality.  —  In  villages  the  traveller  need  not  hesitate  to 
ask  for  quarters  in  private  houses,  as  the  inmates  are  aware  that 
the  Franks  always  pay,  and  therefore  receive  them  gladly.  On 
arriving  at  a  village,  the  traveller  usually  enquires  for  the  house  at 
which  strangers  are  in  the  habit  of  alighting  (^wein  men&ii  or  k6nak  ?V« 
This  Is  generally  the  house  of  the  sheikh  or  some  other  person  of  im- 
portance. (For  rules  as  to  Oriental  etiquette,  see  p.  xxviL)  Good  • 
accommodation  is  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Greek  priests  (hhUri 
rUmiJ,  the  missionary,  or  th^  consular  agent,  in  places  where  there  are 
such.   Payment  is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  monasteries. 

Eli&as.  —  The  khan,  or  caravanserai,  and  the  huts  of  the 
peasants,  which  are  generally  built  of  mud,  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  as  they  swarm  with 
fleas  and  other  vermin.  The  traveller  should  see  that  the  straw- 
matting  which  covers  the  floor  is  taken  up  and  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  the  whole  place  carefully  swept  and  sprinkled  with  water. 
Every  article  of  clothing  and  bedding  belonging  to  the  inmates 
should  also  he  removed  to  another  room.  Bugs  are  less  common, 
except  where  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood.  The  tents  oif 
the  Beduins  are  free  from  these  insects,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  terribly  infested  with  lice.  Scorpions  abound  in  Syria,  but  they 
seldom  sting  unless  Irritated.  If  the  bed  is  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground,  the  sleeper  is  quite  safe  f^om  their  attacks.  The  charge  for 
a  bed  in  a  khiln  or  hut  is  about  3  fr. 

G.  Xode  of  Travelling. 

The  great  majority  of  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  eutrast  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  a  Dragoman  (Arabic  Turjmdn),  who  is 
hired  either  directly  or  through  a  tourist-agent.  The  Sb-called  dra- 
gomans in  the  towns  are,  however,  nothing  more  than  valets-de- 
place,  who  usually  speak  English,  French,  and  German,  They  will 
be  found  useful  in  the  crooked  Oriental  streets,  which  will  at  first 
often  puzzle  the  traveller  in  spite  of  the  plans  of  the  Handbook. 
No  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  explanation  of  the  antiquities 
given  either  by  these  street-guides  or  by  the  dragomans  proper. 
In  the  case  of  tours  through  the  country,  the  dragoman  undertakes 
to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  and  to  carry  out  all  the  ar- 
rangements (see  p.xviil").  Many  of  them  are  accustomed  only  to  cer* 
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t&ln  beaten  tracks,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  In- 
duce them  to  make  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  usual  routes. 
The  prices  (p.  xi)  may  seem  high,  but  this  is  largely  explained  by 
the  shortness  of  ^e  season,  which  seldom  allows  the  dragoman  to 
make  more  than  two  or  three  of  the  longer  tours.  Tours  oceupying 
a  few  days  only  may  be  arranged  for  verbally,  bat  for  those  of  any 
length  it  is  advisable  for  the  traveller  to  enter  into  a  written  Oon- 
T&ACT  with  the  dragoman,  and  to  get  it  signed  by  him.  The  annexed 
form  of  contract  includes  all  the  more  important  details. 

§  1.  The  dragoman  0.  agrees  to  conduct  the  travellers  AB.,  . .  . 
in  number,  from  Jerusalem  to  Betriit  by  way  of  Nabulus,  Jenin, 
Haifa,  etc.  The  dragoman  may  not  take  other  persons  on  this  Jour- 
ney without  the  express  permission  of  the  trayellers. 

§  2.  The  dragoman  binds  himself  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
-  the  said  Journey,  including  transport,  food,  bakhshish,  fees,  etc. 

If  the  traveller  is  satisfied  with  the  mukaris  (p.  xx),  he  may  give  them 
a  bakhshish  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Daring  the  journey  no  demands  for 
bakhshish  should  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

§  3.  The  dragoman  binds  himself  to  provide  for  the  daily  use  of 
the  said  travellers  .  .  .  horses  (or  camels,  p.  184)  with  good  bridles 
and  European  saddles ,  including  .  .  .  ladies'  saddles ,  and  .  .  . 
strong  mules  or  horses  for  the  transport  of  the  travellers'  luggage. 

§  4.  The  travellers  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  which 
tnay  be  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  horses,  by  theft,  or  in  any 
6ther  manner,  unless  by  their  own  fault.  They  shall  likewise  have 
power  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  order 
that  the  speed  of  the  journey  may  not  be  unduly  retarded. 

§  5.  The  dragoman  shall  provide  a  dining-tent,  with  table  and 
chairs,  a  'cabinet'  tent,  and  a  sleeping-tent  for  each  two  persons, 
containing  two  complete  beds,  with  clean  mattresses,  blankets, 
sheets,  towels,  and  pillows.  The  whole  of  the  materials  necessary 
for  encamping  shall  be  in  good  condition. 

On  some  of  the  chief  routes  gentlemen  may  travel,  if  necessary,  without 
a  tent  (comp.  pp.  xv  et  seq.).  In  this  case,  however,  the  traveller  is  de- 
pendent for  his  nightquarters  upon  villages  containing  inns  or  monasteries, 
and  this  sometimes  necessitates  an  unpleasantly. long  day's  journey.  In 
a^y  case  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  few  extra  rugs.  Travelling 
without  tents  in  the  remoter  districts  is  attended  by  great  inconveniences. 

§  6.  ThQ  dragoman  shall ,  when  necessary ,  provide  guides, 
watchmen,  and  escort,  at  his  own  expense. 

§  7.  The  dragoman  shall  provide  a  good  cook,  and  a  sufficient 
number,  of  servants,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay.  The  ser- 
vants shall  be  in  every  respect  obedient  and  obliging,  and  shall  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  traveller's  sleep. 

Unless  strictly  forbidden,  the  attendants  have  a  very  common  and 
annoying  habit  of  tethering. their  horses  close  to  the  tents,  and  of  chatting 
half  the  night  so  loudly  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  traveller  from  sleeping. 

§  8.  Breakfast  shall  consist  daily  of .  .  .  dishes  with  coffee  (tea, 
ohocolatp,  etc.) ;  luncheon,  at  midday,  of  cold  meat,  fowls,  eggs, 
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and  fruit ;  dinner,  at  the  end  of  the  day's  journey,  of  .  .  .  dishes, 
followed  hy  coffee  (tea,  etc.).  The  dragoman  is  hound  to  provide  for 
the  carriage,  without  extra  charge,  of  the  liquors  which  the  travellers 
may  purchase  for  the  journey. 

Dinner  should  always  be  postpoiLed  till  the  day's  journey  is  oyer,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  hot  weather 
(excepting  now  and  then  a  sip  of  good  brandy).  Cold  tea  is  very  good  for 
quenching  thirst.  Frtth  Meat  is  rarely  procurable  except  in  the  larger 
towns  and  villages.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  always  to  be  had.  The  Arabian 
Bread,  a  thin  round  kind  of  biscuit,  is  palatable  only  when  fresh.  Frank 
bread  soon  gets  very  stale.  The  traveller  had  better  buy  his  own  WiM 
(good,  dry  claret  is  best).  The  sweet  wine  of  the  country  is  unrefreshing. 
An  abundant  supply  of  TobtKCo  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  muleteers,  escorts,  and  occasional  guides  in  good  humour. 

§  9.  The  dragoman  shall  be  courteous  and  obliging  towards 
the  travellers ;  if  otherwise,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  dismiss  him 
at  any  time  before  the  termination  of  the  journey.  The  travellers 
shall  have  liberty  to  fix  the  hours  for  halting  and  for  meals,  and  to 
choose  the  places  for  pitching  the  tents. 

Some  of  the  dragomans  are  fond  of  assuming  a  patronizing  manner 
towards  their  employers.  The  sooner  this  impertinence  is  checked,  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  traveller's  subsequent  relations  with  his  gaide. 
On  the  termination  of  a  journey  travellers  are  too  apt  to  give  the  drago- 
man a  more  favourable  testimonial  than  he  really  deserves.  This  is  an  act 
of  injustice  to  his  future  employers,  and  tends  to  confirm  him  in  his  faults. 
The  teAtiraonial,  therefore,  should  mention  any  serious  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. Information  with  regard  to  dragomans  (name,  languages  spoken, 
conduct,  and  charges)  will  always  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Handbook.  -—  In  connection  with  many  of  the  tours  in  the  Handbook 
interesting  side-paths  and  digressions  are  indicated,  of  which  the  traveller 
should  avail  himself  without  the  least  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
dragoman.  —  The  stages  of  the  journey'  depend  on  the  distances  between 
the  wells  and  places  where  provender  is  procurable.  The  start  should 
always  be  made  early,  in  order  that  time  may  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  for  rest  or  a  refreshing  walk  before  dinner. 

§  10.  The  dragoman  shall  have  everything  in  readiness  for 
starting  on  .  .  .  April,  at  .  .  .  o'clock,  from  and  including  which 
day  the  journey  shall  occupy  .  .  .  days  at  least.  Should  the  journey 
be  prolonged  by  any  fault  of  the  dragoman,  the  travellers  shall  not 
be  liable  to  any  extra  payment  on  that  account. 

This  article  is  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  dragoman,  and  is  to 
prevent  his  being  arbitrarily  dismissed  at  a  distance  from  home  and 
without  compensation. 

§  11.  The  travellers  shall  pay  the  dragoman  for  each  day  during 
the  whole  journey  the  sum  of .  .  .  francs  for  each  traveller.  The 
amount  is  to  be  paid  in  gold.  In  Damascus,  Haifa,  etc.,  the  trav- 
ellers shall,  for  an  additional  payment  of .  .  francs  per  day  for  each 
person,  have  the  option  of  living  at  a  hotel  at  the  cost  of  the  drago- 
man.  The  horses  shall  meanwhile  be  at  the  travellers'  disposal. 

The  traveller  will  sometimes  prefer  sleeping  at  a  hotel  to  camping  in 
his  tent,  and  it  is  therefore  imi  ortant  that  he  should  reserve  liberty  to 
do  so  at  pleasure.  When  the  dragoman  is  bound  to  defray  the  hotel  ex- 
penses, he  obtains  a  considerable  reduction  from  the  landlords,  and  is 
himself  boarded  and  lodged  gratuitously. 

b* 
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§  12.  Li  case  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  diagoman 
and  the  travellers,  he  hereby  undertakes  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  matter  by  the  nearest  British  or  American  consul. 

§  13.  The  dragoman  shall  receive  payment  of  one-half  of  the 
estimated  minimum  cost  of  the  journey  on  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract, and  the  remaining  half  on  the  termination  of  the  whole  journey. 

Signatures. 

A.  B.  C.  Dragoman. 

I,  the  undersigned  C,  acknowledge  receipt  of  .  .  .  francs  from  Messrs. 
A  and  B,  on  account  towards  the  cost  of  the  above  journey. 

Date.  C«  Dragoman. 

Horses  (khdl,  caravan-horse  gedtsh).  Oriental  horses  are  generally 
very  docile,  and  may  therefore  be  safely  mounted  by  the  most 
inexperienced  rider.  The  pace  during  long  journeys  is  invariably  a 
rapid  walk ;  the  horses  do  not  trot,  and  galloping  is,  of  course,  un- 
necessarily fatiguing  for  them.  They  are  accustomed  to  march  in 
single  tile  (a  discreet  distance  should  be  kept),  but  with  a  little 
trouble  they  may  be  induced  to  travel  side' by  side  when  the  path 
is  wide  enough.  In  climbing  rough  and  precipitous  paths  they  are 
extremely  nimble  and  sure-footed.  They  are  shod  with  smooth  flat 
shoes  covering  the  entire  hoot  The  horses  are  generally  ridden  with 
halters  without  bits.  Spurs  are  not  much  used,  but  a  good  whip 
(3-6  fr.)  is  necessary.  Arabian  saddles  are  not  adapted  for  Euro- 
pean riders,  and  a  European  saddle  with  stout  girths  should  there- 
fore invariably  be  stipulated  for.  It  is  generally  difficult  to  procure 
side-saddles,  except  in  Jerusalem  and  Beirlit.  Luggage  should  be 
packed  in  small  portmanteaus  with  good  locks  or  in  saddle-bags 
(Arab,  khurj)  which  may  be  purchased  in  Jerusalem  or  Beirut.  — 
In  hiring  a  horse  it  is  very  important  to  secure  a  well-trained  animal 
of  easy  gait ;  and,  having  done  so,  the  traveller  should  carefully  note 
its  distinguishing  peculiarities,  as  it  is  a  very  common  trick  of  the 
owner,  after  the  completion  of  the  contract,  to  substitute  an  inferior 
animal  for  the  one  selected.  The  traveller  should  also  satisfy  himself 
that  his  mount  is  free  from  saddle-sores.  The  bridle  (which  must  be 
of  leather  and  not  of  rope)  and  saddle  should  also  be  carefully  examin- 
ed beforehand.  In  the  season  horses  can  seldom  be  obtained  under 
6-8  fr.  a  day,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  10  fr.  is  demanded.  The 
same  rate  is  paid  for  the  return  of  the  animals  to  their  starting-point 
by  the  shortest  route.  Before  starting  it  is  usual  to  give  the  owner  a 
ghabun^  or  earnest-money,  which  is.  deducted  from  the  final  reckoning. 
The  attendants  sent  with  the  horses,  whose  wages  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  fee)  are  included  in  the  price  of  the  horse,  are 
called  Muk&ri,  commonly  corrupted  by  Europeans  into  *Muker\ 
Travellers  who  know  something  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  may  dispense  entirely  with  the  attendance  of  a  dragoman, 
and  rely  on  the  services  of  the  mukari,  which,  of  course,  are  con- 
siderably cheaper.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  be  spe- 
cially careful  in  hiring  the  horse  and  fixing  the  route,  and  in  stipu- 
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lating  that  the  traveller  shall  not  be  responsible  for  accidents.  Those 
who  travel  on  this  plan  will  have  to  find  their  own  provisions.  A 
supply  of  preserved  meats,  easily  obtained  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
sufficient  wine,  brandy,  and  tea  should  be  taken.  Sweets  should 
also  be  taken  for  the  children  of  the  country-people.  Luggage  and 
saddles,  as  well  as  weapons,  should  always  be  safely  housed  for  the 
night.  A  few  rugs  are  also  indispensable. 

In  case  of  a  prolonged  stay  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a  man  as  VcOei 
(30-60  fr.  a  month),  who  will  generally  be  able  to  speak  a  little  English 
or  French.  The  traveller  should  keep  a  careful  eye  on  an  attendant  of 
this  kind  and  make  him  render  an  accurate  account  of  his  expenditure 
every  day. 

D.   Equipment.   Health. 

Dress.  — •  The  traveller  should  take  with  him  a  plaM,  an  overcoat, 
and  a  couple  of  suits  of  clothes,  one  light  in  colour  for  travelling, 
and  a  darker  suit  for  the  l^wns^  but  dress-clothes  are  hardly  neces- 
sary. The  tailor  should  be  instructed  to  make  the  sewing  extra 
strong,  for  repairs  and  the  sevnng  on  of  buttons  are  dear  in  the  East, 
not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  tailor  just  when  he  is 
wanted.  If  the  journey  is  to  be  prolonged  into  the  middle  of  summer, 
a  suit  of  grey  flannel  or  other  light  material  may  be  purchased  in 
Jerusalem  or  Beirut  (from  40  fr.  the  suit).  A  waterproof  coat  is 
essential  in  spring;  umbrellas  are  of  little  uso.  —  Woollen  shirts, 
undershirts,  and  drawers  afford  protection  against  catching  cold. 
Light  silk  shirts  are  pleasant  when  riding.  They  may  be  bought  in 
Beirut  or  Jerusalem.  For  washing  an  inclusive  charge  (2-3  fr.  per 
dozen)  is  made  in  the  East  whether  the  articles  be  small  or  large. 

Light  but  strong  boots  or  shoes  are  essential  to  comfort,  as  most 
travellers  will  generally  have  occasion  to  walk  considerable  distances. 
If  much  riding  is  to  be  done,  leather  riding-gaiters,  obtainable^in 
the  ports  and  in  Jerusalem,  are  useful;  elastic  trouser-straps  are 
necessary  in  any  case.  Slippers  (Arabian  shoes)  are  procurable  every- 
where (at  15-2^  pi.). 

The  best  covering  for  the  head  is  an  ordinary  soft  felt  hat,  a 
cloth  cap  with  a  visor,  or  a  pith  helmet.  In  the  hottest  weather  a 
*puggery'  may  be  added,  i.e.  an  ample  piece  of  strong  white  or  grey 
muslin,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  in  broad  folds  at  the  back  as 
a  protection  against  sunstroke.  Some  travellers  prefer  a  silk  kefftyeh 
(p.  Iziii),  which  may  be  tied  under  or  over  the  hat,  falling  down  behind 
in  a  triangular  shape.  This  protects  the  cheeks  and  neck  admirably. 
The  red  fez  (Ar.  tcerbUsK)  should  be  avoided,  the  hat  being  nowadays 
the  recognized  symbol  of  the  superior  dignity  of  the  European. 

Hiscellaneous.  —  The  following  important  articles  should  be 
brought  from  Europe.  A  good  field -glass,  a  drinking-cup  of  leather 
or  metal,  a  flask,  a  strong  pocket-knife  with  corkscrew,  a  pocket 
compass  of  medium  size,  and  a  thermometer.  Magnesium  ribbon- 
wire  is  useful  for  illuminating  dark  places.    Good  insect-powder 
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(Keating' s  or  Persian)  is  more  or  less  indispensable ;  it  should  be 
procured  before  starting.  Valuable  watches  should  be  left  at  home. 
A  TouB  OF  ExpLOBATiON  into  the  interior  requires  more  elaborate 
preparations,  which  had  better  be  entrusted  to  a  good  tourist-agent  or  an 
experienced  dragoman.  Blotting-paper  is  useful  for  taking  squeezes  or 
impressions  of  inscriptions.  This  is  done  by  wetting  the  paper,  pressing 
it  on  the  inscription  with  a  brush,  and  removing  it  when  dry.  The  im- 
pressions will  then  be  permanent.  They  may  be  rolled  up  and  kept  in 
a  long  round  botanist's  canister.  —  Literature  for  explorers :  /.  Coles,  'Hints 
to  Travellers'  (2  vols.;  8th  ed.,  London,  1902);  'Practical  Hints  for  Trav- 
ellers in  the  ITear  East',  by  E.  A.  Reynoldt-Ball  (London,  1903). 

Health.  —  Properly  qualified  medical  men  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  more  important  towns.  Their  names  will  be  found  in  this  Hand- 
book. The  chief  dangers  to  travellers  in  Palestine  are  fevers  (ma- 
laria, typhoid,  etc.),  diarrhoea  (sometimes  passing  into  dysentery), 
and  ophthalmia ;  these  may ,  however,  generally  be  avoided  by  the 
observance  of  a  few  simple  precautions. 

Visitors  to  Palestine  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  attempting 
to  do  too  much  in  the  way  of  travelling  and  sight-seeing.  As  sun- 
stroke is  common  in  Syria ,  the  neck  and  head  should  be  well  pro- 
tected (comp.  p.  xxi);  a  sun-umbrella  also  will  be  found  useful. 
Grey  ox  blue  spectacles  shield  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
and  serve  as  a  protection  against  the  dust  in  cities.  It  should  be 
made  an  absolute  rule  to  drink  no  water  that  has  not  previously  been 
boiled,  and  even  boiled  water  should  be  moderately  partaken  of 
after  hard  exercise.  As  small-pox  is  a  common  scourge  of  Palestine, 
no  one  should  visit  the  country  who  has  not  been  successfully 
vaccinated  at  least  twice.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  of  espe- 
cial importance  to  avoid  risk  of  sprains  and  bruises  in  exploring  or 
sight-seeing.  —  The  traveller's  medicine-chest  should  contain  at 
least  the  following  remedies,  most  of  which  may  be  obtained  in  a 
tabloid  form:  against  fever,  Quinine  (three  grains  daily  may  be 
taken  as  a  precaution  while  travelling);  for  neuralgia,  Chlorodyne ; 
for  headache  or  rheumatism,  Phenacetin  or  Aspirin;  for  the  eyes, 
Boracic  or  Zinc  Lotion;  for  insect-stings,  Spirits  of  Ammonia  (a  mos- 
quito-curtain for  night  use  when  travelling  is  almost  a  necessity) ; 
for  chafed  sores  due  to  riding,  a  Zinc  or  Starch  Dusting  Powder; 
for  wounds  and  bruises ,  Tincture  of  Arnica  or  EUiman's  Embroca- 
tion,  Antiseptic  Wool.  Gentle  aperients,  such  as  Cascara  Sagrada 
or  Castor  Oil,  should  not  be  forgotten;  the  latter  will  be  found 
especially  valuable  in  the  earliest  stage  of  dysentery.  Light  cases 
of  diarrhoea  may  generally  be  cured  by  rest  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  a  diet  of  arrowroot  (which  should  always  accompany  the  traveller) 
and  milk. 


E.  Honey.   Passports  and  Custom  House.   Consulates. 
Money  (comp.  the  Table  facing  the  title-page).  —  The  mone- 
tary unit  of  Syria  is  the  piastre  (Arabic  kirsh^  plur.  kurdsh"),  con- 
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taining  40  paras  (Arabic  fadda,  or  matriyeK),  Great  confusion  in 
the  value  of  the  current  coins  is  caused  by  the  existence  Of  two 
rates  of  exchange:  first,  the  government  rate  (sdghjy  and  secondly 
that  in  use  in  trade  and  ordinary  life  (shuruk)*  ThiB  latter  rate 
again  varies  greatly  in  different  towns.  Thus  a  mejidi  is  officially 
(jB.g,  in  the  Turkish  telegraph- offices)  worth  19  pi.  (sdgh),  while  it 
passes  current  in  the  ordinary  traffic  of  Jerusalem  for  23  pi  (ihuruh). 
The  traveller  should  keep  himself  posted  as  to  the  current  rate  of 
exchange.  The  value  of  a  piastre  iQgh  in  English  money  la  about 
Id. ;  that  of  a  piastre  fhwnik  about  1^/4  d. 

Cheques  of  the  American  Express  Co.  are  accepted  in  Jaffa,  Jeru- 
salem, Haifal,  Beiriit  and  Damascus,  as  well  as  in  tiie  hotels  and 
shops  at  the  rate  of  6  fr.  per  dollar ,  bat  the  traveller  will  obtain  a 
better  exchange  at  the  Credit  Lyonnais,  the  agionts  of  the  con^pany. 

English  and  French  gold  (as  also  Russian)  passes  everywhere; 
German  gold  can  be  changed  without  loss  only  at  some  German 
houses.  Foreign  silver  is  prohibited  all  over  Turkey,  but  francs  and 
shillings  are  taken  at  the  seaports,  and  in  Jerusalem  and  Damascus; 
marks  are  generally  refused.  Egyptian  money  is  refused  everywhere. 
Money  should  be  changed  at  a  banket' s  or  at  a  hotel,  not  in  the 
bazaars,  and  should  always  be  carefully  kept  under  look  and  key. 

As  there  is  a  deficiency  of  small  change,  a  trifling  fee  has  gener- 
ally to  be  paid  for  the  exchange  (1-1 V2  pi-  ^O'  &  napoleon).  When 
travelling  into  the  interior  of  the  country  the  traveller  should  not 
fail  to  take  plenty  of  small  change  with  him. 

Pieces  of  money  perforated  with  holes  are  in  common  circulation  r 
these,  and  also  coins  worn  smooth  on  one  side,  should  be  rejected. 

Weights  and  Xeasurea.  The  only  system  legally  recognized  is  the 
decimal  system  based  on  the  m&tre,  litre,  aad  gramme.  But  the  old  weights 
and  measures  are  still  in  use  everywhere  in  Syria.  The  unit  of  Weight  is  the 
Dram(lHrhem)  =  3,2gr.or50  grains-,  iOOdram  =  1  0**a  =  1,28  kg.  or2  lb.  l3oz. 

The  unit  of  Meanures  0/  dApadif  is  the  Mudd  (Midd)  =  18  litres  or 
about  4  gallons;  iRub'iyeh  =  »/<  mudd,  1  Keileh  =  2  mudd.  —  Wine  and 
other  liquids  are  usually  sold  by  weight  in  Syria. 

The  unit  of  Linear  and  Superficial  Miasurement  is  the  Drdf  (ell)  s 
67^4  centimetres  or  about  36  in. ;  1  square  dra'  =  4590  square  centimetres; 
1  Fedddn  =  1600  square  dr&'  =  784  square  metres. 

Passports.— A  passport  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  vise  before 
starting  by  the  nearest  Turkish  consul  in  one's  own  country.  On 
arrival  at  a  Syrian  port  the  passport  is  generally  demanded  for  re- 
gistration, after  which  it  may  be  reclaimed. at  the  consulate.  The 
traveller  should  take  care  to  get  it  back  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  in  England  direct  from  the  Foreign  Office 
(fee  2«.)  or  through  Bvu,  4  Adelaide  Street,  Strand  (charge  4«.)i  C-  Smith 
A  Sons,  23  Graven  Street,  Charing  Cross  (4f.);  Thos.' Cook  &  Son$^  Ludgate 
Circus  (3s.  6<i);  and  Henry  BlacUoek  A  Co.  CBradshaw  s  (^hti^es),  69  Fleet 
Street  (os.).  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  each  visa,  should  such  be  neces- 
sary. —  In  the  United  States  application  for  passports  should  be  made 
to  the  Passport  Bureau,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  0. 

To  pass  from  one  viUyet  to  the  next  within  the  TuTklsh  empire 
(e.^.  from  Beiriit  to  D^amascus)  a.  Tezkereh  or  Turkish.looal  passport  is 
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necessary.  This  document  is  issued  by  the  police  authorities  on  the 
requisition  of  the  consul  and  costs  15  pi.  sdgh.  For  each  successiye 
Tilly et  a  police  tfisa  is  necessary,  costing  2V2  pi.  sagh, 

Cnitom  Souse.  —  The  traveller's  luggage  is  generally  sub- 
jected to  examination  at  the  douane.  The  introduction  of  cigarettes 
or  tobacco  into  Syria  is  punished  by  fine  and  confiscation ;  but  50 
cigarettes  and  50  grammes  (2  oz.)  of  tobacco  are  passed  as  the  day^s 
requirements  of  the  traYeller,  and  may  be  insisted  upon.  Cigars  are 
taxed  at  75  per  cent  of  the  declared  value.  Firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion are  also  prohibited.  Books  are  strictly  examined ;  copies  of 
the  present  Handbook  have  not  unfrequently  been  confiscated.  The 
traveller  is  liable  to  another  examination  on  leaving  the  country, 
as  all  goods  exported  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  their 
value.  The  exportation  of  antiquities  is  entirely  prohibited.  In  all 
these  cases  a  bakhshish  of  a  few  francs  will  generally  ensure  the 
traveller  against  molestation,  but  it  should,  of  course,  not  be  offered 
too  openly,  or  in  presence  of  the  superior  officials.  — -  The  traveller 
should  only  send  his  luggage  in  advance  if  he  can  address  it  (after 
first  obtaining  permission)  to  some  firm  to  whom  he  is  known;  the 
keys  must  be  sent  with  it,  in  order  that  it  may  undergo  the  custom- 
house examination.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  take  home 
Oriental  tobacco,  as  the  Turkish,  Italian,  and  Austrian  custom- 
houses interpose  endless  difficulties.  The  best  way  of  sending 
purchases  home  is  through  one  of  the  forwarding-agents  mentioned 
in  our  accounts  of  Jerusalem  and  Beiriit. 

Consulates.  —  Consuls  in  the  East  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of 
exterritoriality  as  ambassadors  in  Europe.  Some  of  these  are  con- 
suls by  profession  ('consoles  missi'),  others  merely  commercial.  The 
British  and  American  consuls  of  the  former  class  (at  Jerusalem  and 
Beirikt  only)  exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  matters  of  dispute 
between  their  countrymen,  and  in  complaint  against  their  country- 
men by  other  foreigners.  Disputes  between  Turkish  subjects  and 
foreigners  are  decided  by  the  Turkish  courts,  with  the  aid  of  the 
dragoman  of  the  foreigner's  consulate.  The  vice-consuls  and  con- 
sular agents  are  subordinate  to  the  consuls  and  act  only  at  the  in- 
stance or  under  the  control  of  the  latter.  In  all  emergencies  the  tra- 
veller should,  if  possible,  apply  to  his  consul.  —  The  *kavasses\  or 
consular  attendants,  are  often  very  useful  to  travellers,  and  though  not 
entitled  to  ask  payment  for  their  services,  generally  expect  a  gratuity. 

F.  Post  Office  and  Telegraph. 

Postal  Arrangements.  —  The  head-offices  of  tlie  post  for  Syria 
and  Cyprus  are  at  Beirtkt.  Turkey  has  joined  the  Postal  Union.  The 
postage  for  European  letters  of  Y2  oz.  is  1  piastre  adgh,  and  for 
printed  matter  10  paras  for  every  2  oz.  Post-cards  20' paras. 

Letters  may  b^  sent  to  Syria  poste  rcstante ,  but  it  is  better  to 
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have  tbem  addressed  to  a  consul,  house  of  business,  or  hotel.  Letters 
take  from  8  to  12  days  in  passing  between  London  and  Syria. 

The  Turkish  Post  is  principally  for  the  inland  service.  The 
addresses  for  letters  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Turkish  post  must  be 
in  Turkish  or  Arabic  as  well  as  in  English.  —  The  Foreign  Service 
is  principally  managed  by  the  Austrian,  French,  German,  British, 
and  Russian  post  of  Aces. 

Telegraph  Offtees.  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  telegraph-offices  in 
Syria,  International  and  Turkish,  Telegrams  in  Arabic  and  Turkish 
only  are  received  at  the  Turkish  offices,  while  at  the  international 
offices  they  may  be  written  in  any  European  language.  Telegrams 
from  Turkish  offices  must  be  sent  in  Arabic  or  Turkish  to  the  coast, 
where  they  are  translated,  and  then  forwarded.  This  had  better  be 
done  through  a  mercantile  house  or  a  consulate. 

Tamfp  :  Turkish  Telegrams  within  a  viUyet  5  pi,  sdghj  per  20 
words,  each  additional  word  10  paras ;  to  a  greater  distance  ly^  pi> 
per  16  words,  each  word  extra  20  paras ;  to  the  remotest  provinces 
10  pi.  per  10  words,  each  word  extra  1  pi.  Urgent  telegrams,  taking 
precedence  of  all  others,  are  sent  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

International  Telegrams,  per  word : 


Austria 

46  c. 

Great  Britain  71  c. 

Russia           72  c. 

Belgium 

60  - 

Greece 

38  - 

Spain            66  - 

Denmark 

60  - 

Holland 

60  - 

Sweden        69  - 

Egypt 

Ifr. 

Italy 

48  - 

Switzerland  51  - 

France 

56  c. 

Norway 

72  - 

United  States  (New 

Germany 

55  - 

Portugal 

69  - 

York)  2  fr.  35  c. 

Telegrams  should  be  written  very  distinctly  in  Roman  characters. 

Tblegsaph  Offices  in  Syria  (those  marked  with  a  star  are  in- 
ternational): Acre;  'Aintflb*;  'Ajlftn;  'Akaba;  'Aleih;  Aleppo*; 
Alexandretta*;  Antioch*;  Ba'abda*;  Ba'aklin;  Ba'albek;  Baniyis; 
Batrfin;  Beilan;  Beirut*;  Beisan;  Bekfeiya;  Beiteddin*;  Bethle- 
hem; Birejik;  Busr-el-Hartrt;  Pamascus*;  Deir  el-Kamar; 
Dei'at;  Djezzin;  Gaza*;  Haifa*;  Ham&;  HasbeiyH;  Hebron;  Homs; 
Irbid;  Jaifa*;  Jebeleh;  Jenin;  Jerusalem*;  Jftneh;  El-Katana; 
El-Kerak;  El-Kuneitra* ;  El-L&dilfiyeh*;  El-Ma'an;  Madeba;  El- 
Merkez*;  Ei-Min^*;  El-Mismiyeh;  Mu'allaka;  El-Muzeirtb;  Nabu- 
lusj  Nazareth*;  Nebk;  Rasheiy^;  Safed*;  Saida  (Sidon)*;  Salkhad; 
Es-Salt;  Sheikh  Miskin;  Sheikh  sVd ;  Esh-Shuweifat ;  S{kT(Tyre); 
Es-Suweida;  Tab'ariyeh  (Tiberias)*;  Et-Tafileh;  Tarabulus  (Tri- 
poli) ;  TartOs ;  'Zahleh. 

G.  Public  Safety.  Weapons.  Escorts. 

Weapons  are  unnecessary  on  the  main  routes  (pp.  xii  et  seq.) 

but  advisable  on  the  others,  as  fire-arms,  conspicuously  carried, 

add  a  great  deal  to  the  importance  with  which  the  *Frank'  is  regarded 

by  the  natives.    As  the  importation  of  weapons  is  forbidden,  they 
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must  be  purchased  in  Jerusalem  or  Beirut.  The  requisite  lioences 
to  carry  weapons  and  to  hunt  are  issued  by  the  police  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  consul  (fee  1 1  pi.  sdgk). 

Escort.  —  The  escorts  of  mounted  police  (khayydl)  or  soldiers, 
which  are  necessary  on  certain  routes,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  mejidi 
per  day  for  each  man.  Details  will  he  found  under  each  route.  In 
unsafe  districts  a  guard  should  he  posted  outside  the  tents ;  in  Na- 
hulus  and  some  other  towns,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Hand- 
book, soldiers  should  be  got  for  this  purpose  from  the  commandant. 
Objects  of  value  should  be  placed  either  under  the  traveller's  pillow 
or  as  near  the  middle  of  the  tent  as  possible,  lest  they  should  be 
within  reach  of  hands  intruding  from  the  outside.  In  case  anything 
should  be  missed,  a  complaint  should  at  once  be  lodged  with  the 
sheikh  of  the  nearest  village  (Sheikh  el-beled)  and,  if  this  is  fruitless, 
with  the  Mudtr  (p.  Ivii).  The  traveller  should  likewise  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  thievish  propensities  of  beggars.  The  greatest 
number  of  marauders  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated 
districts.  The  desert  itself  is  safer.  The  unwritten  law  of  the  Be- 
duins  grants  each  tribe  the  privilege  of  escorting  travellers  (in  return 
for  a  suitable  bakhshish)  to  the  frontier  of  its  territory.  As  a  rule, 
however,  one  sheikh  will  contract  to  escort  the  travellers  through  a 
number  of  tribal  territories  and  to  settle  with  the  other  sheikh.  In 
this  manner  the  traveller  is  everywhere  sure  of  hospitality  (comp. 
p.  xxviii).  Human  life  is  generally  held  in  high  regard  in  the  des- 
ert, and  the  traveller  need  have  little  fear  unless  he  has  provoked 
retaliation  by  the  use  of  his  weapons.  The  writer,  however,  has 
known  instances  where  pretended  attacks  have  been  preconcerted 
between  the  Beduins  and  the  dragoman  in  order  to  extort  a  higher 
bakhshish  from  the  traveller,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among  the 
conspirators.  —  It  is  advisable  to  treat  the  escort  freely  with  coffee. 

With  regard  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  Beduin  escorts  in  districts  which 
do  not  recognize  the  Turkish  supremacy,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
The  Beduins  are  generally  obstinate  to  a  most  provoking  degree,  hop- 
ing to  weaty  out  the  traveller  by  delay,  and  thus  induce  him  to  accept 
their  exorbitant  terms.  ^Negotiations  ahould  be  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  consulate,  never  through  unknown  persons  who  ofiiciously 
proflfer  their  services. 


H.  Intercourse  with  Orientals. 
Most  Orientals  regard  the  European  traveller  as  a  Croesus ,  and 
sometimes  as  a  madman,  —  so  unintelligible  to  them  are  the  objects 
and  pleasures  of  travelling.  They  therefore  demand  bakhshish  almost 
as  a  right  from  those  who  seem  so  much  better  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods.  He  who  gives  is  a  good  man  (rijctl  taiyih).  In 
every  village  the  traveller  is  assailed  with  crowds  of  ragged,  half- 
naked  children,  shouting  ^bakhshish,  bakhshish,  yd.khawd.jaV  The 
best  reply  is  to  complete   the  rhyme   with,   *?nc2  fish,   mti  fish^ 
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(there  is  nothing).  A  heggar  may  be  silenced  with  the  words  ^AUdh 
yaHtk^  (may  God  give  thee  1).  The  custom  of  scattering  small  coins 
for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  furnished  by  the  consequent  scramble 
is  an  insult  to  poverty  that  no  right-minded  traveller  will  offer. 

The  word  hcikhshish,  which  resounds  so  perpetually  in  the  travel- 
ler's ears  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  and  haunts  him  long 
afterwards,  simply  means  *a  gift',  and  as  everything  is  to  be  had  for 
gifts,  the  word  has  many  different  applications.  Thus  with  bakhshish 
the  tardy  operations  of  the  custom-house  officer  are  accelerated, 
bakhshish  supplies  the  place  of  a  passport,  bakhshish  is  the  alms 
bestowed  on  a  beggar,  bakhshish  means  blackmail,  and  lastly  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public  officials  of  the  country  live  almost  ex- 
clusively on  bakhshish.  Bakhshish  should  be  given  only  at  the  last 
moment.  It  is  also  advisable  at  times  to  give  at  first  less  than  the 
fuU  amount  the  traveller  means  to  part  with  and  to  keep  the  rest 
to  still  the  further  importunity  of  the  receiver. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  paying  a  visit. at  an 
Oriental  house.  The  visitor  knocks  at  the  door  with  the  iron 
knocker  attached  to  it,  whereupon  the  question  ^mtn'  (who  is  there?) 
is  usually  asked  from  within.  In  the  case  of  Muslim  houses,  the 
visitor  has  to  wait  outside  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  give  the 
women  who  happen  to  be  in  the  court  time  to  retire.  He  is  then 
conducted  into  the  Mandara  or  reception-room,  or,  if  it  is  summer, 
into  the  open  colonnade  round  the  court.  A  low  divan  or  sofa  runs 
round  three,  sides  of  the  Mandara,  the  place  of  honour  always 
being  exactly  opposite  the  door.  According  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  respect  which  the  host  desires  to  show  for  his  guest,  he 
approaches  one  or  more  steps  towards  him.  A  refusal  to  receive 
a  visitor  is  considered  an  unpardonable  insult.  The  first  enquiries 
are  concerning  the  health.  No  enquiry  should  be  made  after  the 
wives  of  a  Muslim,  his  matrimonial  relations  being  considered  as 
under  the  veil  (titrj.  Even  looking  at  women  in  the  street  or  in 
a  house  is  considered  indecorous.  Visitors  are  always  supplied 
with  coffee,  which  a  servant,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  pre- 
sents to  each  in  turn,  according  to  his  rank.  To  be  passed  over 
when  coffee  is  handed  round  is  deemed  an  insult.  Having  emptied 
his  cup,  the  visitor  must  keep  it  in  his  hand  until  it  is  taken  from 
him  by  the  servant,  after  which  he  salutes  his  host  in  the  usual 
Oriental  fashion  by  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  and  after- 
wards raising  it  to  his  forehead.  The  longer  the  host  wishes  to  have 
the  company  of  his  visitor,  the  later  he  orders  the  coffee  to  be 
brought ,  as  the  visitor  cannot  take  his  leave  before  partaking  of 
coffee.  Among  villagers  and  Beduins,  the  guest  is  expected  to 
empty  several  half-cups  of  coffee  before  departing.  —  All  visits 
must,  of  course,  be  returned  as  in  Europe.  Those  who  return  to  a 
place  after  an  absence  receive  visits  from  their  acquaintances  before 
they  are  expected  to  call  on  them.    When  a  visitor  is  announced  at 
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meal-time,  it  is  de  rigueur  to  invite  him,  at  least  as  a  matter  of 
form,  to  partake.    It  is  always  advisable  to  offer  coffee. 

As  Orientals  attach  no  valne  whatever  to  their  time,  the  trans- 
action of  business  is  always  a  long  and  tedious  process.  Unless  the 
purchaser  is  prepared  to  pay  whatever  is  asked,  he  will  have  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  possible  patience.  As  a  rule,  a  much  higher  price  is 
demanded  than  will  ultimately  be  accepted ,  and  bargaining  is  there- 
fore the  universal  custom.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  in  making 
purchases  in  the  Bazaars,  As  the  trades  and  handicrafts  of  the 
same  kind  are  generally  congregated  together  in  the  same  quarter 
or  street,  such  as  the  Siik  en-Nakhdafn  (market  of  the  coppersmiths}, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  traveller  to  move  on  to  the  next  dealer 
when  he  thinks  he  is  being  treated  unfairly.  It  is  advisable  to 
offer  at  first  rather  a  lower  sum  than  the  purchaser  is  willing  to 
pay  in  order  that  the  offer  may  be  raised  (with  the  expression  ^min 
8hhnak\  'for  thy  sake*).  If  the  purchaser  knows  the  proper  price  of 
the  goods  beforehand,  he  offers  it  to  the  seller,  who  will  probably 
remark  ^kaltV  (it  is  little),  but  will  nevertheless  sell  the  goods. 
A  favourite  expression  with  Oriental  shopkeepers  is  ^kkudu  halasK 
(take  it  for  nothing),  which  is,  of  course,  no  more  meant  to  be 
taken  literally  than  the  well  known  ^heitt  hHtak*  (my  house  is  thy 
house). 

Familiarity  should  always  be  avoided.  True  friendship  is  rare 
in  the  East,  and  disinterestedness  hardly  exists.  In  dealing  with 
Europeans,  the  natives  present  a  united  front.  The  bond  of  a 
common  religion,  which  takes  the  place  of  'party'  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  requires  its  adherents  to  address  each  other  as  ^yA  afcftfi' 
(my  brother),  is  far  more  than  a  mere  name.  Beneath  the  inter- 
minable protestations  of  friendship  with  which  the  traveller  is  over- 
whelmed lurks  in  most  cases  the  demon  of  cupidity.  It  is  best  to 
pay  for  every  service  or  civility  on  the  spot,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  fix  the  price  of  every  article  beforehand.  It  will,  however,  be 
impossible  to  avoid  extortions  or  over-charges  altogether,  and  it  is 
better  to  reconcile  oneself  to  this  than  to  poison  one's  enjoyment  by 
too  much  suspicion.  Those  who  understand  how  to  treat  the  natives 
will  often  be  struck  by  their  dignity,  self-respect,  and  gracefulness 
of  manner.  The  stranger  should  therefore  be  careful  to  preserve  au 
equally  high  standard  in  his  own  demeanour,  and  should  do  all  in 
his  power  to  sustain  the  well-established  reputation  of  the  '■kilmeh 
frenjtyeh%  the  *word  of  a  Frank'. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  (1866)  Christians  and 
Jews  were  rarely  permitted  to  visit  the  Mosques  (p.  Ixxlii),  but 
since  that  period  the  ancient  exclusiveness  has  been  greatly  modified. 
Before  entering,  visitors  must  draw  a  pair  of  slippers  over  their  foot- 
gear ;  these  are  generally  provided  at  the  entrance  (1  pi.).  In  the 
interior,  they  should  show  all  possible  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  the  worshippers  and  should  abstain   from  touching  the  Korans 
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lying  abont.  In  the  larger  mosques  an  entrance-fee  is  exacted,  wMle 
in  the  smaller  mosques  a  gratuity  of  1  pi.  is  given  to  the  guide. 

Begarding  the  mtercour^e  with  the  Bsduiks,  comp.  p.  zxTi.  In  their 
camps  the  first  tent  to  the  right  is  geaerally  that  of  the  sheikh,  whom 
one  should  at  once  visit.  The  Beduin  regards  the  person  of  his  guest  as 
inviolable  after  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  with  him.  In  this  case  he  is  also 
bound  to  protect  his  guest  for  3  days  after  his  departure. 


I.   Tobacco.  Coffee  Houses.  Saths. 

Tobacco  (tutun,  dukhdn;  strong,  HakU\  mild,  ^khafif)  is  a 
government  monopoly  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  There  are  two  main  quali- 
ties, the  StambUli  or  Constantinople  tobacco,  cut  in  long  strips,  and 
the  Beledi  or  Syrian  tobacco,  cut  in  short  and  irregular  pieces.  The 
latter  is  preferred  by  many  smokers,  as  the  after-taste  is  pleasanter 
and  the  mouth  less  parched.  The  price  of  both  is  about  40  pi.  for 
an  o^ka  (23/4  lbs.).  —  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Lebanon  is  much 
better,  but  its  exportation  into  the  monopolized  provinces  is  now 
prohibited.  Still,  smuggled  tobacco  can  be  had  everywhere.  The 
best  qualities  are  called  Jebeili,  Shkifl,  andKorani,  from  the  towns 
Jebeil,  Shkif,  and  Kura.  The  first-mentioned,  called  Latakia  by 
Europeans  and  by  the  natives  sometimes  ahu  riha  ('father  of  per- 
fume'), is  strong  and  dark-brown,  from  being  dried  in  the  smoke 
of  resinous  woods.   Korini  is  light-brown  and  milder. 

Tumbdky  or  Persian  tobacco,  which  is  light  in  colour  and  very 
aromatiC)  is  the  only  variety  smoked  in  the  nargtlehSj  or  water-pipes. 
It  is  moistened  before  using  and  lighted  with  a  piece  of  live  coal. 
Those  who  use  this  kind  of  pipe  draw  the  smoke  into  their  lungs,  and 
£ome  practice  is  necessary  before  the  process  becomes  agreeable. 

The  government  Cigarettes  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  stamhiiU 
and  leUdi.  There  are  four  qualities:  extra  and  Nos.  1-3.  Most  people 
smoke  No.  2,  which  is  as  good  as  1  and  cheaper,  costing  21/2  pi.  sdgh 
for  a  box  of  25.   The  extra  quality  (7  pi.  sdgK)  is  miich  better. 

The  government  Cigars  are  aU  very  bad ;  good  cigars  imported 
(or  smuggled)  by  individuals  are  to  be  found  only  in  Beiriit  or 
Jerusalem,  and  are  very  dear. 

Coffee  Houses  abound  everywhere,  consisting  of  slight  wooden 
booths,  furnished  with  a  few  seats  of  plaited  rushes.  The  coffee, 
which  is  served  in  diminutive  cups  (finjdn),  is  usually  presented 
to  the  customer  highly  sweetened,  but  may  be  asked  for  without 
sugar  (sddeh  or  murrajy  or  with  little  sugar  (shwoyyet  sukkar).  The 
coffee  of  the  Beduins  is  the  best,  being  always  freshly  roasted,  and 
pounded  in  wooden  mortars.  Europeans  are  charged  1/2-I  pi.  per 
cup,  but  natives  half  that  sum  only.  The  waiter  is  called  in  Oriental 
fashion  by  clapping  the  hands  and  calling  ^ya  weled'  (Oh  boy  I).  The 
caftf- owner  provides  nargilehs,  or  water-pipes,  for  his  guests. 
Natives  generally  bring  their  own  tobacco  with  them;  the  host 
charges  other  visitors  V2-I  piastre  per  pipe.    The  nargileh  should 
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never  be  smoked'  quite  to  the  bottom.  To  prevent  contact  with  the 
mouthpiece  (marbUh)^  a  small  tube  of  paper  may  be  inserted  into  it. 
Arabian  Baths.  —  The  Arabian  baths,  with  their  hot-air  cham- 
bers, are  those  commonly  known  as  Turkish,  but  they  are  neither 
so  clean  nor  so  well  fitted  up  as  some  of  those  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.  A  Turkish  bath  is  particularly  refreshing  after  a  long 
journey,  and  is  an  admirable  preventive  of  colds  and  rheumatism. 
The  baths  are  always  cleanest  in  the  early  morning.  Fridays  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  numerous  Muslims  bathe  early  on  that  day,  which 
is  their  Sabbath.  When  a  cloth  is  hung  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
baths,  it  indicates  that  women  only  are  admitted.  Many  of  the 
baths  are  charitable  foundations,  where  the  natives  pay  little  or 
nothing.  Europeans  are  expected  to  pay  6  pi.  or  more,  and  a  fee 
of  2-3  pi.  is  given  to  the  attendant.  The  accompanying  Plan  shows 
the  usual  arrangement  of  a  bath-house. 


1.  Entrance.  —  2.  Meshldh^  a  kind  of  ante -chamber,  where  the  poorer 
bathers  undress.  —  3.  FasMyeh ,  fountain.  —  4.  Diwdn ,  better  dressing- 
rooms,  with  divans  roundthe  walls;  visitors  take  oflf  their  shoes  before 
stepping  on  the  carpets,  and,  after  undressing,  are  provided  with  pattena 
or  wooden  shoes  (kabkdb),  —  5.  Coffee-seller.  —  6.  Beit  el-aunoal,  warm 
dressing-room  for  cold*  weather.  —  8.  Latrines.  —  7.  Entrance  to  the  (9) 
Hardra  (or  'sudatorium').  —  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  thoroughly  moist,  the 
attendant  (ad«  K«,  or  cibu  fd&^n,  *8oap-man')  shampoos  the  visitor,  and 
pulls  and  kneads  his  joints'  till  they  crack.  '•Be£*  means  'enough' !  When 
desirous  of  leaving  the  hot  room,  the  bather  says  to  the  attendant  ^jih 
4l-/uieat^  (bring  the  towels).  —  10.  Ditodn.  —  11.  MagUas^  chambers  with 
bath-tub  and  basins.  -*-  12.  Hana/ipeh,  chambers  with  basins  only.  — 
13.  Furnaces.  —  14.  Boilers. 
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n.  The  Arabic  Language. 


Arabic  1)elong8  to  the  Semitic  group  of  languages,  to  which  He* 
hrew  also  belongs.  It  has  no  relationship  with  the  toognes  of  Europe. 
The  golden  era  of  Arabic  literature  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
IsUm,  and  the  Kor&n  is  still  regarded  as  an  unrlTalled  model  of  style 
and  language.  But  by  the  side  of  this  literary  Arabic  flourished  also 
various  colloquial  dialects,  which  were  carried  by  the  Arabs  into  the 
various  provinces  conquered  for  the  Orescent,  and  there  devel9ped 
partly  Under  the  influence  of  the  old  local  tongues.  In  this  way 
arose  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  Syrian  Arabic  is  one. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  character  but  is  divided 
into  numerous  sub-dialects.  The  Beduin,  «.  y.,  speaks  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  townsman,  the  Damascene  from  the  Jerusalemite.  The 
Jerusalem  dialect  in  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  following  remarks. 
In  writing,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  retain  the  older  forms, 
and  the  written  language  of  the  present  day,  known  as  Middle  Arabic, 
occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  original  classical  tongue 
and  the  popular  dialects. 

The  pronunciation t  of  the  vowels  is  apparently  liable  to  varia- 
tion ;  thus,  besides  the  more  correct  Mimbar,  the  form  Mambar  is  also 
used;  besides  Maiddn,  both  Meiddn  and  MUdn  are  heard.  The  long 
d  is  frequently  pronounced  in  Syria  with  a  sound  resembling  the 
English  o  in  hare;  but  in  North  Syria  it  is  also  often  pi^onounced 
as  6j  or  at  least  as  a  sound  midway  between  d  and  6.  On  the  other 
hard,  a  sharply  defined  and  6xact  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  is 
characteristic  of  Arabic  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory 
use  of  the  language.  The  learner  should  endeavour  at  once  to  master 
the  pronunciation  of  the  more  difficult  Arabic  consonants,  such  as 
».,  *r»  -^i  Pi  U^y  8,^^^  U^)  so  as,  for  example,  to  be  able  to 
make  a  distinct  difference  between  beit  (house)  and  beid  (eggs). 
Many  of  the  sounds  have  no  representatives  in  English. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  was  developed  from  that  of  the  Nabataans, 
who  in  turn  adopted  their  written  characters  from  the  Palmyrenes. 
In  spite  of  its  external  attractions,  it  is  very  imperfect.  The  short 
vowels  are  usually  omitted  and  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  a 
feat  which  demands  considerable  skill  and  experience.  In  the  Koran, 
however,  the  vowels  are  all  indicated  by  appropriate  signs. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  native  Syrians 
and  Europe,  the  former  have  of  late  adopted  many  words  from  other 
languages,  chiefly  from  ItaUan,  French,  and  English.  Many  Arabic 
words  have,  moreover,  long  since  been  replaced  by  Turkish  equi- 
valents. Very  few  Europeans  learn  to  pronounce  Arabic  accurately, 
even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  country. 


+  It  should  be  observed  that  in  ihe  following  pages  we  use  the  vowel- 
sounds  of  a,  «,  <,  0,  and  u  as  pronounced  in  Italian  toA,  <A,  ««,<»»  *>o)' 
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We  give  below  the  Arabic  Alpliabet^  with  the  sounds  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  letters  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  or 
describe  them  to  the  English  reader. 

Accompanies  an  initial  Towel,   and  is  not 
pronounced  except  as   a  hiatus  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  It  is  also  the  sign  for  d. 
English. 


1. 

Elif,A 

2. 

B^ 

3. 

TA 

4. 

Tha 

5. 

Jim 

6. 

9& 

7. 

Kh& 

8. 

DAI 

9. 

DhM 

10. 

Rei 

11. 

Zei 

12. 

Sin 

13. 

Shin 

14. 

S&d 

15. 

DAd 

16. 

TA 

17. 

ZA 

18. 

'Ain 

19. 

Ghain 

20. 

Fei 

21. 

• 

22. 

Mf 

23. 

Lftm 

24. 

Mlm 

25. 

Mn 

26. 

Hei 

27. 

W4w 

28. 

Yei 

\ 

V: 

V^ 

b 

O 

t 

e, 

111 

s 

.1 

c 

h 

t 

kh 

v> 

d 

o 

(Ih 

J 

r 

) 

£ 

cr 

S 

u:^ 

sh 

Oo 

s 

{JO 

d 

^ 

I 

Jo 

z 

t 

c 

t 

gl' 

v-i 

f 

o 

k 

^ 

k  ; 

d 

1 

r 

.m 

o 

D 

8 

h 

^ 

V\ 

l5 

y 

I      nudo 
las  in  : 


originally  as  th  in  'thing',  but  now  pronounced 
t  in  the  towns,  and  z  by  the  Turks. 

in  Syria  and  Arabia  like  the  French  J  (some- 
times also  like  the  English  »,  bat  pro- 
nounced g  (hard)  in  Egypt  and  by  the 
Beduins. 

a  peculiar  guttural  A,  pronounced  with  em- 
phasis at  the  back  of  the  palate. 

like  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  4och\  or  the 
harsh  German-Swiss  ch, 

as  in  English. 

as  th  in  'the',  but  pronounced  d  in  the  ^owns, 
and  z  by  the  Turks  and  country^-people. 

pronounced  with  a  vigorous  vibration  of  the 
tongue. 


as  in  English. 


emphasized  «. 

[both  emphasized  by  pressing  the  tongue 
firmly  against  the  palate. 


an  emphatic  e^  now  pronounced  like  lio.  11 

or  No.  15. 
a  strong  and  very  peculiar  guttural,  as  when 
trying  to  utter  a  vowel  with  contracted  throat. 
a  guttural  resembling  a  strong  French  or 

German  r. 
as  in  English. 

emphasized  guttural  ib,  pronounced  g  by  the 
Beduins,  and  replaced  by  townspeople  by 
a  kind  of  hiatus  or  repression  of  the  voice. 

nften  pronounced  tch  by  the  Beduins  and 
country-people. 


^as  in  English. 


AS  in  English.    Also  the  sign  for  i2,  d,  and  au. 
ius  in  English.  Also  the  sign  for  f,  a«,  and  e>'. 
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Quantity  and  Accentuation  of  Vowels.  Vowels  with  a  cireamflex 
accent  (^)  are  long^  other  yowels  are  short.  The  accent  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  when  that  is  long  (indicated  by  '^),  or  is  followed  by  two  consonants. 
It  falls  on  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  when  the  penultimate  is  short 
and  not  followed  by  two  c  nsonants.  In  other  cases,  it  falls  on  the  penol- 
timate.  Diphthongs  (cri^  et\  au)  must  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  lung 
vowels.    There  are  exceptions  to  tiiese  roles. 

Grammatical  Hints. 

ana,  I  kelbifj  my  dog  fcarslylff ,    my    chair 

entehj  thou  (masc.)  fce2&afc,thy(masc.)dog  kuri^k,  thy  (masc.)  - 

enti,  thou  (fem.)  ketbiky  thy  (fern.)  -  kurstki,  thy  (fern.)   - 

hHj  he  kelbuhy  his  -  kursih^  his 

W,  she  kelbhay  her  -  kursiha,  her 

nahna,  we  kelbna,  our  -  kurslna^  our 

entil,  ye  or  you  kelbkum,  your  -  kur^^mmj  your 

hunij  they  ketbhuniy  their  -  JEnirsfftum,  their 


t  kelbf  dog  (ending  in  a  consonant), 
ft  kurtiy  chair  (ending  in  a  vowel;  bat  see  khaM,  khaltaky  etc.,  below). 

khaliify      my      aunt  dara&n<ff,  he  struck  me  ra&&dm*,lie  brought  me  up 

khtUtak^  thy  (masc.)-  darahak,    -  -  thee  (masc.)  rabhdk,   -  -  thee(ma8c.)  - 

MaWifc,  thy  (fem.)  -  darabUCy     --thee  (fem.)   raftft^fci,  -  -  thee(fem.)    - 

khaUuhf  his  -  darabuh,    -  -  him  rabbdkf  -  -         him 

khdleteha,  her  -  darabhay    -  -  her  rahbdhoy     -  -      her 

khdletnay  our  -  dcardbnay    -  -  us  rdbbdna,    -  -      us 

klidUikum,  your       -  darabkuniy  -  -  you  rabbdkum^  -  -      you 

khdlethurriy  their       -  darctbhumy-  -  them  rabbdhumy  -  -      them     • 

t  khdlay  aunt,  mother's  sister  (ending  in  a  signifying  the  fem.).    When 
a  long  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  it  is  usually  shortened,  hence 
the  dilference  between  khcUii  and  khdleteha, 
tf  darabf  he  struck  (ending  in  a  consonant). 

*  retbba^  he  brought  up  (ending  in  a  vowel). 

iliy  f ,  to  me  'andif  f ,  with  me  'atefyi*,   upon  me 

<tofc,tothee(msc.^  'andciky  -  thee  (masc.)  'aUiky  -  thee(masc.) 

iUk,  to  thee(fem.)  'andiky    -  thee  (fem.)  'aleikly  -  thee  (fem.) 

ilOy  to  him  'ando,    -        him  'aWA,  -  him 

Uhay  to  her  'andahay    -    her  'aleiha  -  her 

Una,  to  us  'andina.     -    us  'aUina,  -  us 

iffctim,  to  you       ^andukumy  -  you  *aUXkumy     -  you 

ilhum,  to  them    'imduhumy  -  them  'a^ei^um,  -  them 


t  J  =  to  (or  the  sign  of  the  dative,  like  the  French  preposition  h)  wiUi 
sufflxes;  for  in  Arabic  prepoidtions  receive  suffixes  in  this  fashion. 

ft  'and  =3  with,  in  the  possession  of.  The  English  Ho  have'  is  usually 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  this  preposition ;  e.  g.  'andi  kelby  I  have  a  dog 
(lit.  in  possession  of  me  is  a  dog),  'ando  kurtiy  he  has  a  chair. 

•  'flrfa  or  'oJ  =  upon,  on  account  of,  against,  about,  relating  to. 

Babdsssb'8  Palestine  and  Syria,   ith  Edit.  ^ 


minj  who? 
shUj  what? 
illi,  which  (rel.) 
hdda,  this  (masc.) 
haddlj  these 
haddk,  that  (masc.) 
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kullj  each,  all 
fc^m,  how  much? 
ftdn,  here 
lahSfij  hither 
min  fcon,  hence 
hori^kj  there 


tiffin,  where? 

whither? 
min  tcein,  whence? 
«{mto,  when? 
md — shfj  muskj 

not. 


.  t  Thifl  separable  form  is  used  with  verbs,  ma  coming  before  and  *h 
after  the  verb ;  e.  g.  dctrdb,  he  has  struck,  ma  dardbth^  he  has  not  struck, 
but  mu»h  kebtTy  not  large. 


meliky  a  king 
d-meWeff  the  king 
hdda  el-meUky  this  king 
melik  keMr^  a  great  king 
el-melik  el-kehtr  or  1  , ,  ,  , . 

mdik  eU^Mr      )  t^e  great  fang 

el-melik  keMr^  the  king  is  great 
melik-f-f  el-bUddj  the  king  of  the 

country 
meUk  min  mililk  el'hUdd*^  a  king  of 

the  country 
meUk  elr-hUdd  el-keMr,  the  great  king 

of  the  country 
muliik  el-lilddy  the  kings  of  the 

country 
mtUdk  kuhdr**,  great  kings 
meliki,  my  king 
muimkij  my  kings 


melihehj  a  queen 
el-melikeh  f ,  the  queen 
hddi-l-melikehf  this  queen 
melikeh  kebtreh,  a  great  queen 
el-melikeh  el-kebtreh  or  1  the  great 

meliket  el-kebtreh        J      queen 
el-melikeh  kebtrehy  the  queen  is  great 
meliket  f  f  el-bildd,  the  queen  ol  the 

country 
m«Zzi(ceA  mtn  melikdt  el-bildd,  a  queen 

of  the  country 
meliket  el-bildd  el-kebirehy  the  great 

queen  of  the  country 
melikdt  el-bildd^  the  queens  oi  the 

country 
melikdt  kubdr^  great  queens 
meWcetij  my  queen 
melikdtij  my  queens 


t  ^;  is  the  definite  article.  Before  words  beginning  with  L  J,  d,  dh^ 
r,  e,  «,  <A,  «,  d,  <,  f,  or  »  the  ;  of  the  article  is  usually  assimilated  with 
such  initial  consonant;  e.  g.  et-turjmdny  the  dragoman,  er-rdty  the  head, 
eth-shorbay  the  soup  (instead  of  a-turjmdny  el-rdt,  ththorha). 

ft  MeUk  is  here  what  is  called  in  grammatical  parlance  a  'status  con- 
8tructus\  but  has  the  same  form  as  the  'status  absolutus%  the  grammatical 
opposite  of  status  constructus.  But  In  feminine  nouns  ending  in  eA  or  a  a 
difference  is  made;  e.  g.  melikeh  is  the  status  absolutus,  but  mdikei  the 
status  constructus. 

*  Lit  ^a  king  of  the  kings  of  the  country\ 

**  The  plural  of  kebir  (fem.  iteMreft),  great,  is  huibdr;  but  in  the  case 
of  nouns  signifying  things  without  life  the  fem.  sing,  of  an  adjective  is 
frequently  used  with  the  plural  of  the  noun ;  e.  g.  et-feU  eUkebtrek^  the  great 
hill,  et-tuim  el'kebfreh  (instead  of  ei-tulHl  ehkubar)^  the  great  hills. 
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FOBKATION  OF  THB  PlUSAL. 

musUm,  Mohammedan  (maso.),  plural  musUmin  (pi.  in  in) 

mwUmch,  Mohammedan  (fern.),  pi.  mwUmdt  (pi.  in  dt) 

hahri,  sailor,  pi.  hdhrtyeh  (eh  as  plnr.  termination) 

hamdmek,  pigeon,  pi.  hamdm  (eh  in  sing. ;  pi.  without  termination) 

keiby  dog,  pi.  JcUdb  (plur.  hy  internal  change) 

ahdhr,  month,  dual,  shahrein,  two  months  (masc,  dual  in  ein) 

i&a,  hour,  dual  s&'ateinj  two  hours  (fern.,  dual  in  atein,  etein). 

The  fonn  of  plural  that  is  to  be  selected  in  particular  caaes  can  be 
learned  from  the  dictionary  only.  The  forms  of  plurals  by  internal 
change  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

Conjugation  of  Ybbbs.    Form  a. 
fccaar,  to  break  something  (root-letters  fc,  «,  r)  ♦. 
Pbbfsot  Pkbsbnt  and  Futubb 


I  broke  or^ave  broken,  Jcasart 
Thou  (masc.)  brokest  or  hast  -,  kamrt 
Thou  (fem.)      -       -     -    -,  kasarti 
He  broke  ox  has  broken,  kasar 
She    -      -    -        -     ,  hasaret 
We     -      -  have    -     ,  ka$ama 
You    -      -     -        -     ,  kasartu 
They  -      -    -        -     ,  kasaru 


I  break  or  shall  break,  dksar 
Thou  (masc.)  breakest  or  wilt  -,  Uksar 
Thou  (fem.)    -    -     -     -     ,    tUcsofi 
He  breaks  or  will  break,  yUcaar 
She     -       -      -        -     ,  iikiar 
We  break  or  shall     -     ,  niktar 
You     -      -  will      -     ,  Wcaaru 
They  -      -     -        -     ,  yiksaru 

Imfb&atitb  :  Break  fsing.),  iksar  (masc),  ikaari  (fem.). 
Break  (plur.)  iksaru, 
KOTX.  The  present-future  tense  Is  limited  exclusively  to  the  present 
by  prefixing  be  to  the  verb  (also  me  to  the  ist  pers.  plur.,  6  alone  to  the  1st 
pers.  sing.)  %  e,  g.  beiikear,  thou  (masc.)  art  breaking  (now),  bakeear^  I  am 
breaking  (now),  berUkear  or  menUtiaTi  we  are  breaking  (now).  Sometimes 
*amm  and  am  are  placed  before  the  verb  with  the  same  effect.  —  The 
word  rdh  placed  before  all  forme  of  the  present-future  places  the  action 
in  the  immediate  future.  Before  the  fem.  sing.  rAha  also  is  used  and 
before  the  plur.  rdMn;  e.  g.  rdh  fiMearha,  he  is  on  t&e  point  of  breaking 
it,  rdh  Hkeartth  or  rdha  Uksarvh\  she  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  it.  For 
the  niegatiye  coigugaiion  of  verbs  and  for  the  verb  with  suffixes,  see 
pp.  zxxili,  xxxiv. 

Othbb  Fobms  of  Conjugation*: 


b  to  seize 
(root  msk) 


c  to  be  silent 
(root  ek() 


I  Perf. 

Thou  (masc.) 
Thou  (fem:) 


mum 

mi$ikti 


sikitt 
sikitt 
sikiiti 


d  to  greet 
(root  $  I  m) 


sellimt 
selUmt 
seUimii 


e  to  speak 
(root  klm) 


tkeUimi 
tkeUimt 
ikelUmti 


*  All  the  varieties  of  the  oonjueations  in  Arabic  cannot,  of  course,  be 
exhibited  here.  In  the  vocabulary  (pp.  xxxvii  et  seq.)  reference  is  made  to 
the  above  paradigms  by  the  insertion  of  the  letters  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc.,  after 
the  verbs  there  given.  —  It  should  be  noted  that  the  form  kasar  does  not 
mean  *to  bieak\  but  'he  broke\  or  *he  has  broken'.  The  8rd  pers.  sing, 
(mase.)  of  the  perfect  tense  shows  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb  (which 
usually  possesses  three  root-letters),  so  that  that  pers.  of  the  perf.  is  given 
in  dictionaries  instead  of  the  infinitive. 
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h  to  seize 

c  to  be  silent 

^  to  greet 

e  to  speak 

(root  msk) 

(root  skO 

(root  tlm) 

(root  klm) 

He             Perf. 

misik 

sikU 

8eUim 

tkeUim 

She 

misikft 

sikitet 

selUmet 

tkeUimet 

We 

misikna 

sikitna 

seUimna 

ikelUmna 

You 

misiktu 

siklttu 

selUmtu 

tkelHrntu 

They 

misUeu 

sikitu 

seUimu 

ikellimu 

I                Pres. 

asmik 

askut 

asellim 

atkeUim 

Thou  (masc.) 

timsUc 

tuskut 

tiseUim 

tUkeUim 

Thou  (fern.) 

tifnsiki 

tusikuti 

iheUimi 

UtkeUimi 

He 

yimsik 

yuskut 

yiseUim 

yUkeUim 

She 

timsik 

tuskut 

tiseUim 

titkelHm 

■We 

nimsik 

nuskut 

nisellim 

nitkeUim 

You 

iimsiku 

tuskutu 

tiseUimu 

UtkelUmu 

They 

yimsiku 

yutkuiu 

yisellimu 

yitkellimu 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 

tmsife 

uskut 

sellim 

iikeUim 

f. 

imsiki 

uskuti 

settimi 

itkeUimi 

Plur. 

imsitm 

uskutu 

settimu 

Ukellimu 

^  to  say 

Sf  to  bring 

h  throw 

i  unloose 

(root  ktol) 

(root  ^y  6) 

(root  rmj) 

(root/**) 

I                  Perf. 

kult 

jiU 

rameit 

fdkkeit 

Thou  (masc.) 

kult 

jiU 

rameit 

fdkkeit 

Thou  (fem.) 

kuUi 

jihii 

rameiti 

fakkeiti 

He 

kal     . 

jdb 

rama 

fakk 

She 

kdlet 

jdhet 

ramet 

fakket 

We 

kulna 

jibna 

ramema 

fakkeipa 

You 

kultu 

jibtu 

rameitu 

fakkeitu 

They 

mu 

jdbu 

ramu 

fakku 

I                 Pres. 

dkiil 

ajib 

drmi 

afikk 

Thou  (masc) 

tikiU 

Ujib 

tirmi 

tefikk 

Thou  (fern.) 

tekm 

tejtbi 

tirmi 

tefikki 

He 

yekai 

yejtb 

yirmi 

yefikk 

She 

ieiku 

tejib 

tirmi 

UfUck 

We 

nikm 

nejib 

nirmi 

riefikk 

You 

temu 

tejWu(m) 

tirmu 

tefikku 

They 

yimu 

yejibu(m) 

yitmu 

yefikku 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 

kdl 

jib 

irmi 

fukk 

f. 

mi 

fibi 

irmi 

fukki 

Plur. 

kidu 

Jibu 

irmu 

fukku     . 

NUMERALS. 
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Arable  Vamerals. 
1  (t)  -^vfdhidy   fern,  wahdeh;   the  first 


2(rt  — tnrfn 

6(e>) — khamseh^  • 
7(v)— «ai'a, 

10(1.)— '(Mftcra, 
11  — «fc(id«^ 

iS'-tlattdah 

U^arba'iAsh 

15 — khamatdsh 

i^—8ittd8h 

n^adb'atAsh 

18 — temant&sh 

id^Watdik 

20— 'a«fcrln 

30— <cZ5«n 

once 

twice 


-^tdlity 
^rdbe% 

—  khdmUj 

the  seventh  —  «d6«', 
the  eighth    —  tdminy 

—  tdsc', 


tmte<n;  the  second 

tldt;  the  third 

ar6o';  the  fourth 

kham$;  the  fifth 

sitt;  the  sixth 

temdn; 

tisa';  the  ninth 

-    *<i8herf      the  tenth 

40  — arfto'fn 

50 — khamsin 

60— «l«fn 

70— saft'ln 

80— tcmflnin 

90— tia'fn 

100 — mtyc^;  before  nouns, 
200— mt<€in  [ml* 

300— «4tmly«ft 
400— ar6cfmfycA 
500 — khamsmiyeh 


—  el-auwel,     fern,  el- 
auwaUh  or  ei^iUeh 
tdni^    fern,  tantye^ 


sddseh 
8&b'a 
0mneh 
tds'a 
'dshra 
QOO  ^Httmtyeh 
lOO-^saVamtyeh 
800  —  temanmiyeh 
mO^tia'amiyeh 
iOOO—alf 
2000— ai^«in 
^OOO—Uattdldf 

6000 --khamstaidf 

100,000— mfteV 
1,000,000— m«y<2n 


marratein 


thrice  -^  tU2(  marr^t 

four  times     —  arba^  marrdt 
five  times     —  kkams  marrdt 
six  times      —  sUt  marrdt 
seven  times  —  stba*  marrdt 
eight  times  —  temdn  marrdt 
nine  times    —  ttao'  marrdt 
ten  times      —  'asher  marrdt 


a  half 
a  third 
a  fourth 
three-fourths 
a  fifth 
a  sixth 
a  seventh 
an  eighth 
a  ninth 
a  tenth 


—  nu88 

—  tuU 

—  ru¥a 

—  nu88  urub*a 

—  fcftiwM 

8Ud8 

—  tuba* 

—  tumn 

—  tU8(f 

—  'oshrj  ushr 


The  substantives  following  numerals  above  ten  are  used  in  the  sin- 
gular; thus:  4  piastres,  arba*  ^fwUsh;  100  piastres,  mtt  kirtb.  When  the 
substantive  begins  with  a  vowel  the  numerals  from  3  to  9  usually  take  the 
following  forms:  telat^  arbaU^  Jthamatt^  «tM,  sab'aty  temdniyety  tis^at,  ^aahert; 
e.  g.  arbcft  dl^fy  four  thousand. 


Arabic  Vocabulary. 


About  (conc©rning)/fl to, 'oi.  With 
sufQxes,  Bee  p.  xxxiii. 

Above,  fdk. 

After,  ba^'dy  afterwards,  ba'dein. 

Afternoon,  ba*d  ed^duhr;  late 
afternoon,  'cur. 

Air,  hawa  (also  wind,  weather). 


All,  tl'hull^  all  people  knU  en-nds 
(lit.  the  total  of  the  people). 

Always,  ddiman, 

America ,  Amerikd.  Amerlcani 
amerikdni. 

Anchorage,  roads,  mersd* 

Apricots,  miahmith. 
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Arabia,  BUdd  eU'Araab.  Arab,  Ara- 

■    bian,  'arabi,  pL  Cldd  el-artib. 

Arm,  dr6^. 

Army,  'cukar. 

Attention;  pay  -,  dtr  bdlak, 

AuBttia,  BUdd  en-Nemsa;  Au- 
strian, nemsdwU 

Autumn,  khartf. 

Axe,  kaddHm. 

Back,  ddhr. 

Bad,  battdl. 

BaggageJ  see  Luggage. 

Baker,  Jphabbdz, 

Bananas,  mils. 

Barber,  halldky  muzeiyin. 

Barley,  iha^ir, 

Batbs,  hammdm. 

Bazaar,  see  Market. 

Be,  to.  Tbe  copula  4s'  (are)  is 
not  translated;  comp.  p.  xxxy. 
There  is,  ft.  la  there  water 
here?  ft  m6jeh?  There  is  no- 
thing, md  ft$h.  How  are  you? 
keifkeifak?   See  p.  xlvii. 

Beans.  Broad  beans,  ftil.  Lupins 
lUCbiyeh. 

Beard,  dakn  or  lehyth.  Moustache, 
shawdrib. 

Beat,  to,  darab  (*).  He  beat, 
yudrub  (^),  Beat  him,  udrubuh. 

Beautiful,  kwaiyis;  more  beau- 
tiful, ahsan, 

Beduin,  bedawi^  pi.  bedu.  Be- 
duin  shekh,  shdkh  eWardb. 

Bee,  nahlehj  pi.  nahL 

Beer,  Mra, 

Before,  kabl  (time),  hudddm 
(place). 

Below,  taht. 

Better,  ahsan;  the  best  of  all, 

'    el^haan  min  el'4cull. 

Between,  bein. 

Bird,  teky  pi.  tiyii^. 

BitterJ  murr. 

Black,  cuwad. 

Blind,  a^ma. 

Blue,  azrak. 


Boll,  to.  The  water  is  boiling,  el- 
niyeh  tiffhli,  BoUed,  madiik. 

Book,  kitdbj  pi.  hutub.  Bookseller, 
kutubi. 

Boot,  Jexmehf  pi.  jisam» 

Bottle,  kann^neh.  Earthenware 
bottle,'  brVc  or  therbeh. 

Box,  aand(Uc]  pi.  aanddlk. 

Boy,  iveled,'  pi.  iildd. 

Brandy,  see  Cognac. 

Bread,  khub%.  Loaf  of  bread, 
raghifj  pi.  rughfdn, 

Break,  to,  kasar  (<^),  trans. ;  In- 
kaaatj  intrans.  Broken,  mak${l/r. 

Breakfast,  futdr. 

Bride,  'ards.    Bridegroom,  'aiia. 

Bridge,  jwr. 

Bridle,  UJdm, 

Bring,  to,  Jdb  (?).  Bring  (it),  jtb. 

Broad,  'ortd. 

Brother,  ofcA  (before  suffixes  and 
genitives  cMd,  as  oMilnki,  our 
brother),  pL  ikhwdn. 

Brown,  cumar  or  ahmar. 

Bucket,  dtlu- 

Bug,  bakkaj  pi.  &aifc. 

Busy,  ocoupied,  maahghdl. 

Butcher,  kaaadb. 

Butter,  fUbdeh, 

Buy,  to.  What  do  you  wish  to 
buy,  $hd  beddak  tiskUri?  Have 
you  bought  the  eggs,  ishtareU 
dbeid? 

Cab,  ^araMyeh,  Cabman,  'a/rbaji. 

Caftf,  see  Coffee. 

Cairo,  Masr, 

Call,  to,  nadaA  (ft).  Call  the  cook, 
inddkU  et'tabbdkh. 

Call,  to  =  to  name,  see  Name. 

Camel,  jemel  (masc),  pi.  jimdl  ,* 
Riding-camel,  deldl. 

Candle,  8hem%  pi.  ahemif.  Can- 
dlestick, shem^addn, 

Oarob  khcurrij^. 

Carpet,  be$dt. 

Carriage, 'oroilyeft  (also  a  railway- 
carriage). 
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Castle,  kasr,  pi.  kusik. 

Cattle,  haicar.    See  Ox,  Cow. 

CaTe,  maghdra. 

Chair,  kursi,  pi.  kerdsi. 

Change,  to.  Change  me  a  sov- 
ereign, aarri/'  li  lira.  Have  you 
changed  the  sovereign,  aarraft 

tlrVtfa? 

Cheap,  rokkU, 

Cheese,  jihn. 

Christian,  nuitdni,  pi.  nfudta. 

Cigar,  tigdra  (also  cigarette).  Ci- 
garette-paper, voarakai  sigdra. 

Cistern,  Mr. 

Class.  Ist  cla88(railway  or  steamer) 
brimo ;  2nd  class,  sekondo. 

Clean,  nadtfot  andtf. 

Clean,  to.  Clean  the  room,  naddif 
or  kermia  el-dda. 

Clock,  Watch,  ad'a,  pi.  sd^dt 

Clothes,  hudUm^  tiydb. 

Coal,  fahm. 

Coffee,  kahweh.  Boy,  hring  a  cup 
of  coffee,  jib  finjdn  hahweh,  yd 
weled,  —  Cafrf,  kdhMehj  CaW- 
keeper,  kahweji,  Coffee-heans, 
bunn;  coffee-pot,  rakwL 

Cognac,  hunjfdk. 

Cold,  bdridj  fern,  bdrideh. 

Come  (to).  I  came  (perf.),  jit; 
he  came,  aja;  I  come,  Mji;  he 
comes,  yiji.  Imper.  Come,  come 
here,  t<fdly  ttfd  (masc),  Ufdli 
(fem.),  ta^dlu  (plnr.). 

Constantinople,  8tamb(U, 

Content,  mabsdt 

Consul,  kunsuU  Consulate,  fcotMU- 
Idto,  Consular  servant,  KayasB, 
kauwda. 

Convent,  dHr,  Dervish  convent, 
tekktyeh. 

Cook,  tabbdkh. 

Cook,  to.  Cook  me  a  fowl,  utbukhli 
jdjeh. 

Cost,  to.  What  does  this  cost, 
bikdmhdda?  See  How. 

Cotton,  kofn. 


Cow,  bakaruy  pi.  bdkardt. 

Crocodile,  timsdh. 

Cup,  pijdnj  pi.  fandjtn. 

Cut,  to,  kat<f  (a). 

Dagger,  kfianjar,  pL  khandjir. 

Damascus,  Eah-Shdm, 

Dark,  atwad. 

Dates,  tamr.  Date-palm,  nakkUhf 
pi.  nakU(dt). 

Daughter,  bint^  pi.  bendt. 

Day,  y6m,  pi.  iydm;  nehdr^  pi. 
nehdrdt.  Daily,  kuU  y6m  or  kuU 
nehdr.  By  day,  bin-nehdr.  — 
Days  of  the  week,  see  Week. 

Dead,  meiyii. 

Deaf,  atra^. 

Dear,  ghdli.  That  is  very  (too) 
dear,  hdda  ghdH  kettr. 

Deep,  ghamtk. 

Desert,  berriyeh,  bddiyek. 

Diarrhcea,  insihdl. 

Die,  to,  mdt  (f). 

Dirt,  waaakh.   Dirty,  lousikh. 

Dismount,  to,  nitUQ*),  We  shall 
dismount  here  biddna  nintil 
hdn.  Dismount,  in%ilu. 

Do,  to.  He  did, 'amai[  (perf.  accord- 
ing to  ft).  He  will  do  or  he  does, 
ycfrnU.  He  does  nothing,  md 
biadU  or  mdUiah,  Do  not  do  it, 
md  ta'mildah. 

Doctor,  see  Physician. 

Dog,  kelb(masc,\  pi.  kildb;  kel- 
beh  (fern.),  pi.  kdbdt. 

Donkey,  humdr^  ehmdr,  pi.  hamir. 
Donkey-boy,  hammdr. 

Door,  Gate,  bdb,  pi.  abwdb. 

Door-keeper,  Concierge,  bau^ 
wdb. 

Dragoman,  turjmdn  (see  p.  xvii). 

Drink,  to,  8Wrf6n>).  Pres.  aahrdb, 
tiahraby  etc.  (<^.  Drink  coffee, 
iahrab  kahweh.  What  is  there 
to  drink?  am  ft  liah-ahirib? 

Driver,  see  Cabman. 

Dry,  ndahif  or  ydbia. 

Duck,  batta,  pL  batt. 
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Each,  kuU  wdhid;  fern.,  hull 
ivdhdeh.  Each  man,  hull  insdn. 
Each  town,  hull  medtneh. 

Early,  hedri. 

Eamest-moiiey,  aghahUn. 

Eaith,  ard.  . 

East,  sherk.  Eastern,  Bherkt^  fern. 
sherktyeh. 

Eat,  to.  I  ate  or  thou  atdst,  dkalL 
I  wish  to  eat,  beddi  dkul.  We 
wish  to  eat,  beddna  n&hul. 
Eat,  kul. 

Egg,  beida^  pi.  beid.  Hard-  boiled 
eggs,  beid  mcuiaik  taiyib.  Soft- 
hoiled  eggs,  bHd  berUkt.  Baked 
eggs,  beid  makli. 

Egypt,   Bii&d  Mow,     Egyptian, 

Empty,  fddij  fdrigh.  [mafri, 

England,  Bildd  el-JnglU,  Ingil* 
terra.   Englishman,  ingltzi. 

Enough,  bikefli  or  b<i98. 

"Enti&jice  J  jdukhUl. 

Europe,  Uroba  or  Bildd  el-FranJ, 

European,  franjij  pi.  franj. 

Evening,  Sunset,  mctghrib. 

Eye,  ^cUn;  the  eyes  (dual)  d-^ai- 
nein.  My  eyes,  *aineiyL 

Far,  bcftd. 

Father,  a&,  hut  before  suffixes 
and  genitives  abu;  e.g.  abu 
Hasanj  father  of  Hassan. 

Fear,  to.  Do  not  fear.  Id  Ukhdf. 
I  fear  him,  ana  khdif  minno. 

Fee,  bahhsMah. 

Fever,  aukhUneh. 

Figs,  tin. 

Fine,  htoaiyis.   Finer,  aUan, 

Fire,  ndr.    Conflagration,  harVc, 

Fish,  aamakehy  pi.  samnh. 

Flea,  5aryfti2t,  pi.  6arayA2£. 

Flower,  «aftr,  pi.  Oihdr. 

Fly,  (2u6&dn€A,  pi.  dubbdn, 

Food,aft2;  ia&!fcA  (cooked  dishes). 
Bring  the  dinner,  ftb  el-akl. 
Take  the  dinner  away.  Ml 
el-akl.  What  is  there  to  eat? 
shd  fth  lil-akl? 


Foot,  ijr,  rijl  (also  Leg).  The 
feet  (dual),  er-r^jlem.  His  feet, 
rijlih. 

Forbidden,  mamnijUf.  Entrance 
forbidden  (i.€.  no  admission), 
ed-dukhdl  mamnilcf.  —  For- 
bidden by  religion,  hardm; 
e.g.  Wine  is  forbidden  by  God, 
en-nebtd  hardm.  (The  opposite 
is  haldl,  permitted.) 

Fortress,  kaVa, 

Fountain,'  Wr,  pi.  abydr;  sebtl 
(a  pious  foundation). 

Fowl,  jdj.  Hen,  jdjeh;  cock,  dtk, 
pi.  diyiik. 

France,  Fransa;  French,  fran- 
adwi. 

Friend,  habib^  pi.  hdbdib;  sdheby 
pi.  aahdb. 

Fruit,  fdkiha,  pi.  fuwdkih. 

Garden,  jeneinehj  btistdn. 

Garlic,  ti2m. 

Gate,  bdby  pi.  abwdb. 

Gazelle,  ghazdlj  pi.  ghuzldn. 

Germany,  Almdnia;  German,  al- 
mdni. 

Gift,  bakhahtsh  (also  fee,  reward). 

Give,  to.  He  gave,  a^ta.  She  gave, 
a^tat.  I  gave,  a'teit.  He  gives 
or  will  give,  ya^H.  I  give  oi 
shall  give,  a'ti,  1  give  you  five, 
ba^tVc  khams.  Give  me  the 
money,  hdt  el-fuKU  {hdt  zss 
give). 

Glass,  kizd%.  Drinking -glass, 
hubbdyehy  pi.  hubbdydt. 

Go,  to,  rdh  (0-  Go,  riUil  I  went 
out,  ruht.  Whither  is  he  gone, 
wtn  rdh?   Go  on,  y  alia  I 

Gold,  dahab.    Goldsmith,  sdigh. 

Good,  taiyib. 

Grapes,  'anah. 

Gratuity,   bakhshtah  (also  fee, 
alms). 

Grave  (tomb),  habr^  pi.  kubHr. 

Grease,  dihn. 

Great,  htbtr. 
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Greece,  Biim  or  Bildd-er-'BAm  ^ 

Greek,  rikiiL 
Green,  akhdar. 

Greeting,  t'aldm  (see  also  p.xM). 
Guide,  deltL 
Guide,  to.  Guide  me,  wadd^i  or 

khudni.   Unless  you  guide  me 

alone  I  shall  giTe  you  nothing, 

tewaddtni  (or  tdkhudni)  wahdi, 

wiUa  md  hcfm  tht 
Hair,  shdr,  A  single  hair,  thtfra. 
Half,  nu88. 
Halt,  ivaikf  01  'andaki  He  halted, 

wikif.'We  shaU  halt,  ni^af. 

See  also  Dismount. 
Hand,  U,     The  hands  (dual)  e£- 

idHn,  Right  hand,  to  the  right, 

'al-yemtn.   Left  hand,  to  the 

left,  'ash'ShemM,   Palm  of  the 

hand,  kaff. 
Hasten,  to,  UtcfjU.   Hasten  (pL), 

UtffjUul 
Have  (to),  see  note  at  p.  xxxiii. 
Head,  rd«,  pi.  rds. 
Healthy,    fdh;    taiyib;    mab$iit 

(mabsHt  also  means  contented)*. 
Hear,  to.  He  heard,  8imt'(b).  He 

will  hear,   yitma'  (»).     Hear 

(listen),  itma'I 
Here,  hdn.    Hither,  lahdn.     Go 

away  from  here,  nUn  hdn  I 
High,  'dli. 
Hill,  tell,  pi.  tuliU. 
Hold,  to,  misUciy),  Hold  the  stir- 
rup, imsik  tr-rekdht 
Home,  \fUAd.    Is  the  master  at 

home,  el-khawd^a  jULwa? 
Honey,  *a8dL. 
Horse,   ehsdn,  pi..  leAetf.    Mare, 

farm;  foal,  muftr. 
Horseshoe,  na'2. 
Hospital,  itbmiyeh. 
Hot,  Aufcftn  (of  food,  liquids,  etc.)) 

8h$b  (of  weather). 
Hour,  sd^a,  pi.  a^i^  Two  hours, 

sd^atein;  three  hours,  Ifdt  td^du 
House,  beUf  pi.  &iy4(. 


How?    Mf?   How  much,  iS^m? 

akdm?  For  how  much,  &ii(:dm.' 

How  many  hours,  akdm  id^a? 

How  much  does  it  cost?  had- 

deish  yiswa? 
Hungry,  jTdn. 
Ice,  tdj  (also  snow). 
Blj'aiydn;  martd.  lUness, mar o^, 
Impossihle.   That  is  impossihle, 

hdda  md  bittr. 
Inn,  loeanda. 
Inside,  jHwa, 
Intoxicated,  ethrdn. 
Iron,  hadtd. 

Island,  Jeztreh,  pL  je»dir, 
Italy,  BUdd  Itdlia;  Itolian,  iia- 

mni. 
Jar.   Large  jar,  ^orra.   Small  jar, 

hrlk.  Water-jug,  sherhth, 
Jerusalem,  El-Kuds, 
Jew,  yehUdif  pL  yehild. 
Journey,  to,  sdfar  («).   See  Start. 
Judge,  kddi. 
Key,  miftdh,  pi.  ma/^tM. 
Kill,  to.  He  has  killed,  mauwit, 

I  have  killed  him,  mauwittuh. 

Kill  him,  mauwUuh, 
Kindle,  to.    He  has  kindled  the 

Are  (or  kindle  the  Are),  walltf 

en-ndr,  or  $ha*al  en-ndr. 
Knife,  sUckln,  pi.  sakdktn. 
Know,  to,  'infQ»).   I  know  him, 

baWafuh  (a). 
Lamb,  khdfOLf. 
Lame,  aWaj. 

Lamp,  fccmdti,  pi.  A;and(22^ 
Land,  barr. 

Lane,  <ar?fc,  der&,  t^kkeh* 
Language,  liidn. 
Lantern,  fdnHu^  pi.  fawdnU, 
Large,  kebtr. 
Late,  wakhri.  You  are  late,  f  olc/i- 

khart.  DouoihelAie,  Id tit'akh" 

khar.  Later,  afterwards,  bcfdtin. 
Lay,  to,   lay  down,  to,  hat%  (i). 

Lay  the  book  there,   ftuU  £^ 

ftlta&  lahotHk, 
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Lazy,  kesldn. 

Lead,  nud^;  Lead«pencil,  kalam 

rasds. 
Leave,  to.   Leave  me  (in  peace), 

khamnil 
Leech,  'alaki  pi.  'cUdik, 
Left,  themdl.  Go  to  the  left,  rilh 

'xuh'themdlakl 
Leg,  see  Foot 

Lemon,  leimCnehf  pi.  lefmdfh. 
Letter,  makt{Lb,  pi.  mak&tib»  Aie 

there  any  letters  for  me,  fth 

makdttb  min  shdni? 
Lie,  to,  fci2t6(b).  Thou  hast  lied, 

cnteh  kizibt. 
Lie  do^im,  to  (to  sleep),  see  Sleep. 
Light,  dau,  —  A  light  (glow- 
ing emhers)  for  the  narghileh 

(p.  xxix)  is  asked  for  with  the 

words  jib  b€Ma, 
Light,  to.  BnngligkU,  jib  ed-dau. 

Light  the  candle,  ish  ^al  ed^u. 
Little  (adj.),  sghtr. 
Lizard,  j^abb' 
Load,  to  (a  horse).      Load  up, 

Lock  (of  a  door).  Padlock,  kiflj 
pi.  ctkfdl. 

Locomotive,  wdb(tr  or  bdbHr. 

London,  Londra, 

Long,  taxdtl. 

Look,  to,  8Uf(f),    Look,  shUf! 

Loose,  to,  see  Untie. 

Lower,  see  Below.  The  lower  road, 
et'taflk  et'tahtdni. 

Luggage,*  'afsh^'himl.  Luggage- 
ticket,  boltsa. 

Lunch,  ghadd. 

Mad,  mejnCn, 

Man,  rijdl.  Human  being,  inadn^ 
pi.  nds  (people). 

Many,  Much,  kettr.  See  Too  much. 

Market  or  Bazaar,  sCky  pi.  as- 
wdk. 

Marriage,  'in. 

Marsh,  ghadtr. 

Mat,  straw-mat,  l^ra. 


Match  (Ught),  habriia,  pL  kabrU. 
Matter,  to.  That  matters  nothing 

to  me,   hdda  mA  belAtusnish, 

What  does  that  matter  to  me, 

thU  bekhwmi  hdda? 
Meadow,  merj» 
Meal,  akl.  See  Food. 
Meat,  Icihm, 
Medicine,  dawa.  (Peruvian  bark, 

quinine,  fc2r»a;laudanum,  afy^n; 

aperient,  mi$-hU;  ihttb^. 
Melons.   Water-melons,  batttkK 

Sweet  melons,  batttkh  atfar* 
Milk,  Ubm,   Sweet'milk,'  halV). 

Sour  milk,  lAen. 
Minaret,  m&dvMh,  pi.  maddin. 
Mohammedan,  mits^tm,  pi.  mw- 

Money,  fuliU  (see  also  p.  xxil).  I 
have  no  money,  md  'andi  fitUU, 
Money-changer,  sarrdf. 

Month,  thahtf  pi.  uahhur.  Names 
of  the  months,  see  p.  Ixxiv. 

Moon,  kamar.  New  moon,  hildL 
Full  moon,  bedr. 

More,  dHar.  More  than  100  piast- 
res, aktar  min  mU  kirah.  Still 
more,  kamdn. 

Morning.  Early  morning,  fuhh. 
Forenoon,  kabl  ed-duhr. 

Mosque,  jamf,  mesjidf  pi.  ma8~ 
djid. 

Mother,  umm. 

Mount  (a  horse),  to,  rikib^  pros. 
birkab  (I  ride). 

Mountain,  jebeli\  pi.  jibdl  (also  a 
mountain-chain). 

Moustache,  shawdrib. 

Mouth,  famm. 

Musket,  bunduktyeh. 

Name,  ism.  What  is  your  name, 
8h{L  Umak?  My  name  is  Hassan. 
Umi  Hamn.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  in  Arabic,  ahUi  ism  bil- 
'arabi?  —  Some  Arabic  per- 

.  sonal  names:  Abraham,  Ibrd- 
htm;  Solomon,  SuUimdn;  Mo- 
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seB^MUsa;  ifesvLBySeiyidna'fsa 
(among  Mohammeduis),  el^ 
Mesth  (among  Ohiistians) ; 
John,  Hanna;  Qahriel,  Jubfatl 
or  Juhrdn ;  Mary,  Maryam, 

The  names  £oi  the  peoples 
aie  used  adjectively  also,  e.g. 
dlmdni  =  both  a  Gennan  and 
German. 

Napkin  (also  Towel},  fdta* 

Narrow,  daiyik. 

Near,  kai'tb. 

Necessary,  Idsim,  Unnecessary, 
muah  lAxim, 

Nerer,  dbadan^  With  Yerbs  the 
separable  form  md — ahadan  is 
used;  e.gf.  I  never  smoke,  ana 
md  aahrab  ed-dttkhdn  abadan 
(lit.  I  never  drink  tobacco). 

New,  Jedtd. 

Night,  leU.  By  night,  biUU-,  mid- 
night,  nu88  tl-UiL 

No,  Id.  No,  iwillnot,  M,  md  bertd. 

North,  shcmdL  Northern,  sherndU. 

Nose,  munfcft^r. 

Not,  mtuh  01  md-ah  (see  p.xxxiv). 

Nothing.  There  is  nothing,  md 
ftsk.  What  do  yon  wish?  Noth- 
ing (answer),  ^H  biirid?  tmuh 
Uhi. 

Now,  halwakt,  halkeitj  haUak. 

Number,  numro. 

O'clock.  What  o'clock  is  it,  kad- 
deish  es'td'a?  It  is  3  o'clock, 
e8-sd*a  tldUh.  It  is  1/2  P^t  4, 
es-sd^a  ofba*  unuu.  It  is  V4  to  5, 
es-sd'a  Jchamaeh  iila  m&'a. 

Oil,  seit. 

Old.  An  old  castle,  kasr  kadtm 
(or  kcur  'attky  An  old' man, 
rdjiikebir. 

Olives,  zMHn, 

On!  yaUal 

Onion,  bMcda,  pi.  bcufU. 

Open,  to,  fatah  (»).  Open  your 
box,  iftah  aandHkak. 

Oranges,  burtdkdn. 


Otherwise,  wUla. 
Out,  outside,  6arraj   (with  mo- 
tion) lab<*rra. 
Out,  to  go.  He  went  out,  tiif  (b). 

He  will  go  out,  yitla'(^\  with 

or  without  barra* 
Ox,  tdr,  pi.  ttrdn. 
Pain,  waja\ 
Paper,  wardk. 
Parents,  wdlidein, 
Paris,  Bdria. 

Passport,  tesker^  or  bazab6rt6. 
Pay,  dafa'  (a).   Thou  hast  not  yet 

paid,  lissa  md  dafa'tth.  I  shaU 

pay,  beddi  adfa\ 
Peaches,  khd}^. 

Pen,  lisheh.    Penholder,  fcatom. 
Pepper,  pfil. 
Perhaps,  beUd. 

Physician,  luMm^  pi.  hukamd. 
Piastre,  kirsh^  pi.  kurdsk. 
Pig,  Wvanztr^  pi.  khan&zir. 
Pigeon,  liamdmth^  pi.  hamdm. 
Pilgrim  (to  Mecca),  haQ\  pi.  h^dj. 
Pistachio,  pMiuk, 
Place,  to,  see  Lay. 
Plain,  sciiL 
Plate,  Bohn,  pi.  stkhxlvn. 
Please,  to,  As  you  please,  'ala 

keifak  or  'ala  khdtrak. 
Poison,  temm. 
Policeman,    zdbttyeh.     Mounted 

policeman,  kfutyydl. 
Pomegranate,  rummdn. 
Pond,  bifkehy  pi.  burak. 
Poor,  mesktrij  pi.  masdktn. 
Porter,  hcanmdlj  pi.  hammd^n. 
Post-offlce,  boBta. 
Poultry,  j4?.   See  Fowl. 
Pretty,  kwaiyis.    Prettier,  ahaan. 
Previously,  kabl. 
Privy,  kanif!  Where  is  the  privy? 

wein  el'kantf? 
Prophet,  neM. 
Put,  to.  Putithere,  ^I6ufe.  Put  it 

above,  tatta'uh.    Put  it  below, 

nezziluL   Sea  Send,  Lay. 
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Quick  I  yaUa! 

Railway,  sUcket  O'hadtd.  Railway 

station,  mahatta.  Railway-Gar- 

Tiage,  'arabtyeh. 
Rain,  mcUafy  shita. 
Razor,  miu. 
Ready,    Mdir.     We  are  ready, 

nahna  hadrin.     Get  the  bed 

ready,  haddir  el-ferdih. 
Red,  dhmar. 
Rein,  iejdm. 
Reliable,  true,  amUh. 
Religion,  din. 
Remain,  to,  ddm  (Q.    How  long 

(i,€.  bow  many  daya)  will  you 

(sing.)  remain  here?    tedUm 

h6n  lUtm  y6m? 
Rest,  to.  I  have  rested ,  iatarahi, 

I  wisb  to  rest  for  half-an-bour, 

heddi  atiartk  nuu  tffa. 
Rice,  ruit. 

Ride,  to.   See  Mount. 
Right,  yemtn.  Turn  to  the  right, 
c  rith'dlryemtnaki 
Rise,'to,  fcdm(Q.    Rise  up,  fti2m. 
River,  nahr,     . 
Roast,   to,   shawa  (h).     I  haye 

roasted  the  meat ,  ihayjcii  el- 

lahm.  Roasted,  mashwi.  Roast 

meat,  rosto. 
Robber,  hardmi^  pi.  har&mtyeh. 
Room,  6daj  pi.  uwad. 
Rope,  hablj  pi.  luMl; 
Ruins,  khirbeh. 
Russia,  BUddel^Moskdb ;  Russian, 

mosMhi. 
Saddle,  «erj,  pi.  suriij.    Saddler, 

surdLji.   Saddle-bag,  hkwrj. 
Sailor,  halyri,  pi.  hdhriyeh. 
Saint     (Mohammedan^ ,      nebU 

(Christian),  md.r,    St.  George, 

JiryU  el'haddU  or  mdr  Jiryie. 
Salt,  milh. ' 

Satisfied  (eating),  ahib'dn. 
Say,  to.  Ml  (').     Say  to  him  he 

must  come,  Jchallth  jfiji. 
Scholar,  *dUm,  pL  'ulema. 


School.  Elementary  school,  hut- 
tdb.  Secondary  school,  medre8e\ 
pL  maddris.  Schoolmaster,  fo- 
Mh,  mu'alUm. 

Scissors,  makaai. 

Scorpion,  'airabj  pL  ^akdrib. 

Sea,  bdhr. 

See,  to.'  See  Look. 

Send,  to,  to  forward.  Send  the 
luggage  off,  khftd  tWaph, 

Serpent,  haiyeK,  pi.  ^t^^^. 

Servant,  khddim^  or  khadddm. 

Set,  to,  see  Lay,  to. 

Shave,  to,  hdlak  (»). 

Sheep ,  kkarCf  (masc.).  Sheep 
(plur.)  ^anam. 

Ship,  merkebj  pi.  mardkib.  Steam- 
ship, wdbiiir. 

Shoe,  turmdyeh. 

Shoot,  to  ss  to  strike  or  beat,  1 
necessary  with  the  addition  &tr- 
reads,  i,e,  with  the  lead. 

Short,  *fca«Jr. 

Shut,  to.  Shut  the  door,  tekkir 
elrbdb. 

Silent,  to  be,  nUt(c),  see  p.  xzxvi. 

Silk,  Aorlr. 

Silver,  fadda. 

Singly  (one  after  the  other),  wdhid 
wdhid(mMG.yy  wdkdeh  wahdeh 
(fern.). 

Sir,  khawdja  (of  Europeans), 
effendi  (of  natives). 

Sister,  ukht,  pi.  akhwdt. 

Sit,  to.   He  has  sat  down,  kef  ad, 
'  Sit  (take  a  seat),  ukfud.  ' 

Sky,  gatna. 

Sleep,  to.  I  slept)  nimt  (perf.  ac- 
cording to  ^.  He  sleeps,  bindnu 
I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  beddi 
ndm. 

Slowly.  Go  slowly,  ahwaoiyth, 
thwaoiyehl  or  'ala  maMakl 

Small,  sghir. 

Smoke  tobacco,  to,  shirib  (lit, 
drink)  td^dukhdn.  See  also 
Never. 
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Snow,  ice,  telj. 

Soap,  fdbUn, 

Sofa,  dtwdn. 

Soldier,  'askari,  pi.  ^aikortyeh. 

Son,  i&n,  pi.  heni. 

Soup,  shorba. 

Sour,  hdmud. 

South,  kibla.    Southein,  kibli. 

Speak.  '  Do  you  speak  Arable, 
btehki'atabi?  I  do  not  speak 
Arabic,  ana  md  behkish  'arabU 

Spoon,  fnc^laka,  pi.  mtfdUk. 

Spring  (of  water),  'cUn,  pi.  'ayikn. 

Spring  {season),  r<iM^. 

Start  (on  a  journey),  to,  sdfat. 
When  wilt  thou  start,  eimta 
Usdfir?  When  will  you  start, 
eimta  tesdferu?  to  morrow 
morning,  f%esdftr  bukra  bidri  (at 
stmrise,  ma'-esJk-sA^ms;  an  hour 
before  sunrise,  sd'a  kabl  eth- 
shemi).  When  does  the  steamer 
start,  eimta  yesdfir  el-^dbil^? 

Stay,  to,  see  Remain. 

Steamboat,  wdb{ir» 

Stick,  'asdyeh,  pi.  'a»dydt. 

Still.   StUl  more,  kdnUk^ 

Stirrup,  rekdb^  pi.  rekdbdt 

Stocking,  kalsaf  pi.  kfMU, 

Stomach,  h<Un, 

Stone,  hajarj  pi.  hajdra. 

Stop,  to,  see  Halt. 

Straight  on,  dugkrt 

Strange,  gkartb. 

Street  or  road,  tartk;  derbj  sikkeh. 

Strike,  to,  see  Beat. 

Strong,  kawi  (also  yiolent). 

Stupid,  ghashtm  (also  awkward). 

Sugar,  sukkar. 

Summer,  seif, 

&xm.,  shems.  Sunrise,  f«Itl'  e»A- 
slums.   Sunset,  maghreb. 

Sweat,  'arak.    Sweating,  'arkdn. 

Sweep  out,  to.  I  haTO  swept  the 
room  out,  kanm$t  el  -  6da,  Sweep 
the  room,  kannis  el-dda. 

Sweet,  helu. 


Syria,  Esh^Shdniy  Syrian,  shdwd. 

Table,  sufta. 

Tailor,  khaiydt. 

Take,  to.  He  has  taken,  khad. 
Take,  khud.  He  takes,  ydlOiud. 

Take  away,  to,  shdl  («).  Take  it 
away  (or  up),  shUuh, 

Teacher,  mu*allim. 

Telegraph,  teUghrdf  (also  tele- 
gram). I  wish  to  telegraph,  beddi 
adrvb  et-ieUghrdf, 

Telescope,  nadddra. 

Tender,  raft. 

Tent,  kheimehf  pi.  lehiyam.  Tent- 
pole,  *am{Ui.  Tent-peg,  watad. 

There,  hdn^  hMk, 

Thread,  kheU. 

Ticket,  tetkereh,  pi.  tatMr.  • 

Tie,  to.  I  have  tied,  rdbatt.  Tie 
it,  nvbutuh.  It  is  tied  (on), 
marbUt, 

Time,  vjakt.    See  O'clock. 

Tired,  ta'bdn. 

Tobacco,  dtikhdn.  Water-pipe, 
nargileh.   See  Smoke. 

To-day,  el-ydm  (ydm  «  day). 

Together,  sawa  scfwa. 

To-morrow,  bukra.  Day  after  to- 
morrow, bM  bukra. 

Tongue,  tisdn. 

Too  much,  very,  keth.  Too  little, 
ikwoiyeh. 

Towel,  fdta  (also  table-napkin). 

Town,  fkedtneh,  pi.  mudun. 
Quarter  of  a  town,  hdra. 

Travel,  to,  sdfar  or  rih  (see  Go), 
if  necessary  with  the  addition 
of  bil-'arabtyeh,  by  carriage; 
bil-feHUna,  by  boat;  bO-wdbUr^ 
by  steamboat,  etc. 

TieejShajaraj  pi.  shajardt  or  ash' 
Jdr  (also  shrub). 

Trousers  (European),    banialUn. 

Turkey,  BUdd  et-Turk,  Turk, 
twrki. 

Understand,  to,  fihim  (*).  I  have 
underestood  you,  fhimtak^ 
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Untie,  to.  Tou  must  untie  the 
reins,  Idzim  tirkki  shwaiyeh  el- 

Untruthful,  kazzdb.  lUjSim. 

Upper,  f&k.  The  npper  route, 
et'tartk  'el-f6Mni, 

Valley,  wddu 

Very,  hetir. 

Village,  bdedy  pi.  Ul&d.  Village 
chief,  sheikih  el-beied. 

Vinegar,  khaU. 

Vulture,  nisr.  Carrion -kite, 
rdkham. 

Wages,  Ura,  ijra. 

Wait,  to.  Wait  a  Uttle,  stanna 
shwoiyeh. 

Wash,  to.  I  wish  to  wash  my 
hands,  beddi  aghcusU  tdeiyi. 
Wash  my  clothes,  ghasHl  hit- 
dtimil  The  washing,  ghcufiL 
Washerman,  ghassdl.  Washer- 
woman, ghassdUh. 

Watch,  sd'd.  Watchmaker,  s&dti. 

Watchman,  ghaftr,  pi.  ghufara. 

Water,  mdyeK 

Way,  see  Street. 

Weak,  dc^f. 

Weather,  hawa  (also  air,  atmo- 
sphere, wind). 

Week,  jum'a.  Fortnight (2  weeks), 
jum'atein.  Three  weeks,  tldtth 
jum'dt.  —  Days  of  the  week: 
San.  ydm  el-dhad;  Mon.  ydm 
et-tnein;  Tues.'  y6m  €t-tl^eh; 
Wed.  ydm  ci-ar5a'j  Thurs.  y6m 
el'khamt$;  Frid.  ybm  eJrjum*a; 
Sat  ytm  es-aabt.  Y$m  (day)  is 
frequently  omitted. 

Well,  btr,  pi.  abydr.  Public 
fountain,  aebtl. 


West,  gharb ;  maghreb.  Western, 

gharbi. 
Wet,  mabluL 
When,  eimta? 
Whence,  minto«in?  Whence  com- 

est  thou,  min  weinjdi? 
Where,  wein? 
Whip,  kurbdj. 
White,  dbyo^. 
Whither,  wein?    Whithfer  goest 

thou,  wHn  rdih? 
Why,  UUh? 

Wind,  hawa.  Hot  wind,  khamsin. 
Window,  sMbbdky  pi.  shebdbik. 
Wine,  nd>td. 
Winter,  ahUa, 
Wish,  to,  is  expressed  by  biddy 

a  wish,  with  suffixes  (comp 

p.  xxxiii).  I  wish,  ana  bertd. 

I  wish  to  drink,  beddi  eabrdb. 

We  wish  to  eat,  beddna  ndkul. 

As  you  wish,  'ala  keifak  ot'ala 

khdtrak. 
Within,  jHwa. 
Woman,   mora  or  hurmeh;  pi. 

hartm  or  nliwdn. 
Wood,  flre-wood,  hatab.  Timber, 

khaahab. 
Write,  to.   He  wrote,  katab  (»). 

He  will  write,  yiktib  (b). 
Year,  aeneh.   Two  years,  aintein. 

Three  years,  tldteh  sintn. 
Yellow,  aafar. 
Yes,  na'amj  aiwal 
Yesterday,  embdreh.    Day  before 

yesterday,  auwal  embdreh. 
Yet,  liaaa.  He  has  not  yet  arrived, 

liaaa  md  ajdah. 
Youth,  Fellow,  aabi. 


Salutations  and  Ph&asbs.  Health  (peace)  be  with  you.  Ea- 
aaldm  'aleikum.  Answer:  And  with  you  be  peace  'Aleikum  ea-aaldm. 
These  greetings  are  used  only  by  Muslims  to  each  other.  A  Muslim 
greets  a  Christian  with—  Thy  day  be  happy.  Nehdrak  acftd.  Answer : 
Thy  day  be  happy  and  blessed.  Nehdrak  aa'td  wnubdrak. 

Good  morning,  sabd^  el^kheir.  Answer:  God  grant  you  a  good 
morning,  AUdh  yeadibihak  bihkheir. 
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Good  eyening.  Mesdkum  hil-kfieirf  oi  mesikumbU-kheir,  Answer: 
God  vouclisafe  you  a  good  evening.  AUAh  yimeUibum  bil-hheir,  — 
May  thy  night  be  happy.  LdUak  S(ftd6h.  Answer:  LeUtdk  tcfideh 
umubdrakeh. 

On  visiting  oi  meeting  a  person,  the  first  question  after  the 
usual  salutations  is :  How  is  your  health?  kef  hdlak  (or  keif  keif ak)^ 
Answer:  Well,  thank  God.  Ei-hamdn  UUdh]  taiyib.  —  Beduins 
and  peasants  sometimes  ask  the  same  question  a  dozen  times. 

After  a  person  has  drunk,  it  is  usual  for  his  friends  to  raise 
their  hands  to  their  heads  and  say:  May  it  agree  with  you,  sir. 
Hantan,  yd  gtdi»  Answer:  God  grant  it  may  agree  with  thee.  Alldh 
y^armtk. 

On  handing  anything  to  a  person:  Take  it.  Khud,  Answer:  God 
increase  your  goods.  Kattar  AUdh  kheirdky  or  kattar  khekrak.  Reply : 
And  ihy  goods  also.    Ukheirak, 

On  departure,  the  person  leaving  usually  says:  Farewell!  Khd- 
traki  Answer:  Peace  be  with  you.  Afa'  cu-Mcddmeh!  (lit.  'in  peace"). 
After  this  response  is  sometimes  made  again:  God  grant  that  it  go 
well  with  you!  AUdh  ywelUmakI 

On  the  route:  Welcome.  AManwasahlanjOTmarhaba,  Answer: 
Twice  welcome.   Mctrhabtein, 

I  beg  you  (to  enter,  to  eat,  to  take).  Tf added;  fern.  tfaddcMj 
plur.  tfaddalu. 

Be  so  good.   A*fnU  mtfrCf, 

What  God  pleases  ('happens',  understood).  MdshaUdh  (an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise).  —  As  God  pleases.  IruhcMdh.  —  By  God  I 
WaUdh,  or  wiUdhH  -~  By  thy  head!  Wahydt  rdsaki  —  By  the  Ufe 
of  the  prophet!  Wahydt  en'^ubil  ^  Qod  toibidl  Istaghfir  AUdht — 
Heavens !    Yd  aaldmJ 

J.  S.  WiOffw^y  The  Spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt  (London,  2nd  edition,  1906). 
'    *    ^* '-    "      2nd  edit*        ' 


A.  Soein,  Arabic  Grammar  (Berlin,  2nd  edition,  J 
/.  &.  Havoy  Arabic-English  Dictionary  (Beirdt,  1899). 
Thimm^  Arabic  (Syrian)  Self-Taught  (price  2«.,  cloth  2s.  6d.). 
DirrU  Colloquial  Egyptian  Arabic  Grammar  (London,  1904). 


m.   GeograpMcal  Notice, 

Climate.  Geology.  Slora.  Agricultnre.  Fauna.  Political  Divisions. 

Syria,  called  by  the  Turks  Siiriatdn  or  'ArabUtdn,  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Esh^Shdm,  i.e.  the  country  situated  to  the  'left'  (in 
oontradistiBction  to  £1- Yemen  or  South  Arabia,  which  is  situated 
to  the  *right').  It  extends  from  the  highlands  of  the  Taurus  on  the 
N.  to  Egypt  on  the  S.,  between  36**  5'  and  31®  N.  latitude,  a  distance 
of  about  370  M.,  and  contains  an  area  of  108,000  sq.  M.  The  coast- 
district  on  the  W.  is  separated  f^dm  the  desert  on  the  E.  by  a  range 
of  hills,  broken  by  but  few  transverse  valleys,  and  attaining  its 
highest  points  in  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Libanw  (Lebanon)  and 
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AnU'lAbanui.  The  so-called  Syrian  desert  is  a  region  of  steppes, 
extending  at  a  mean  level  of  1900  ft.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 
Euphrates  (p.  391).  While  the  seaboard,  with  its  sand-dunes, 
and  the  arid  steppe,  which  is  fertile  only  when  artificially  irrigated, 
afford  but  little  variety,  the  intervening  mountainous  region  presents 
numerous  features  of  interest  and  produces  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  country  into  four  different  regions 
by  three  imaginary  transverse  lines  drawn  across  it.  North  Syria, 
the  first  of  these  regions,  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Alexandretta  and 
the  Upper  Euphrates  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  river  Eleutheres 
(Nahr  el-Kebtr)  to  Horns.  The  second  section  embraces  the  ancient 
Phoenicia  on  the  W.,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains  in  the 
middle,  and  the  territory  round  the  ancient  capital  city  Damascus 
on  the  £.,  and  extends  to  the  line  drawn  from  Tyre  (S^r)  towards 
the  E.,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Hermon.  The  third  section,  PdlesHne 
(Arab.  Filisttn),  would  be  bounded  by  a  line  running  from  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  E.  The  fourth  region  would 
consist  of  the  desert  Et^TVij  the  *Araba,  and  the  mountains  of  Pttra. 
With  regard  to  scenery,  the  two  N.  sections  are  far  superior  to  the 
two  to  the  S.  The  two  which  are  most  frequently  visited  by  tou- 
rists are  the  second  and  third,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  Biblical 
interest. 

The  Mountain  Rangb  forming  the  backbone  of  the  country  abuts 
to  the  N.  on  the  Gilician  Taurus  and  begins  with  the  chain  called 
Amanus  by  the  ancients,  but  now  having  no  general  name.  This 
is  continued  towards  the  S.,  beyond  the  Orontes,  by  the  Je&e2e^• 
Akra%  the  ancient  Mons  Casing,  which  is  adjoined  by  a  range  of 
hills  called  the  Nosairtyeh  Mts.  after  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
inhabited.  At  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (see  above)  begin  the  main  ridges 
of  Lebanon  and  Anii-Libanus,  two  parallel  ranges  separated  by  the 
so-called  'Syrian  Depression'.  This  depression  includes  on  the  N. 
the  beautiful  plateau  of  El-BM'  (the  ancient  OoBle-Syria),  sinks  to  a 
depth  of  1290  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  to  2600  ft.  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  rises  again  to  the  S.  of  the 
latter  to  a  height  of  820  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  chief  peaks  of 
the  Lebanon  (Arab.  Jebel  Libii&n),  to  the  W.,  are  the  Jehel  Makmal 
(10,010  ft.)  and  the  Ddhr  el-Kodib  (10,046  ft.),  both  to  the  E.  of 
Tripoli.  The  culminating  point  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (Arab.  Jebel 
esh-Sher^i)  is  the  Or  eat  Hermon  (9380  ft.).  Within  Palestine, 
the  continuation  of  the  Lebanon  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  but  fertile  plain,  except  in  the  offshoot  ending  in  Mt  Carmel, 
In  the  Bible  its  different  sections  are  mentioned  as  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali,  Ephraim,  and  Judah.  To  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  adjoin- 
ing Mt.  Hermon,  are  a  series  of  volcanic  hills  (iiUdl),  The  whole 
of  the  Haur&n,  which  is  of  basaltic  and  lava  formation,  also  exhibits 
to  this  day  a  number  of  volcanic  craters  (p.  lii).  Farther  to  the  S. 
extend  the  mountains  of  Oilead,  partly  wooded.    The  mountains  of 
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Moitb  form  aA  extensive  ta'blelaud,  separated  from  the  desert  towards 
the  E.  i)y  a  low  range  of  hills  only. 

'The  few  large  Rivbhs  of  Syria  all  take  their  ri6e«in  the  central 
range  of  moniitains.  In  the  tahleland  of  El-Bikd*^^  two  streams  rise 
wHhln  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  Leontes  (now  Ndhr  el- 
Lttdnf)  flows  towards  the  S.  and  after  nnmerons  sinuosities  falls  into 
the  sea  to  the  N.  of  Tyre,  while  the  other,  the  Orontes  (El-Asi), 
flowing  towards  the  N.,  describes  a  more  circuitous  route  hefore  it 
reaches  the  sea  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioeh.  On  the  Antl-Libanus  again 
rise  three  rivers  which  debouch  into  inland  lakes:  vix.  the  Baradd, 
which  waters  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  the  A'waj  in  Mt.  Hermon,  and 
farther  S.  the  Jordan  (p.  130),  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
Palestine  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  has  a  few  perennial  rivers :  the 
YarmUkj  the  Nakr  es-Zcrfcd,  which  flow  into  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Wddi  el-Mdjib,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  W.  Pal- 
estine the  Nahr  el-Aujd,  though  the  most  copious  stream  in  Palestine 
after  the  Jordan,  has  only  a  very  short  course  in  the  littoral  plain 
(p,  10).  The  other  valleys  (wddi)  are  dry  except  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  even  then  the  water  soon  runs  aff  or  soaks  through  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  river-beds,  however,  are  deeply  eroded.  A  wMi 
frequently  bears  different  names  according  to  the  places  it  passes. 

The  Climatic  Conditions  of  Syria  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied.  Regular  observations  have  been  made  in  Jerusalem  since 
1861,  but  Beirdt  and  Damascus  are  the  only  other  points  where 
any  statistics  have  been  collected.  Since  1896  trustworthy  data  in 
reference  to  Palestine-have  been  collected  by  the  Observation  Stations 
of  the  German  Palestine  Society  (eomp.  J.  Olaisher,  'Meteorological 
Observations  at  Jerusalem',  P.  E.  F.,  1906,'  ZDPV.  xiv.  93  et  seq., 
XXV.  1  et  seq.). 

Rainpall.  Syria  has  practically  two  seasons  only,  a  dry  hot 
summer,  and  a  rainy  but  comparatively  warm  winter.  Three  cli- 
matic zones  may  be  distinguished :  the  subtropical  coast-region,  the 
mountains  with  a  continental  climate,  and  the  tropical  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  rainy  season  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  dry 
season ;  at  most  with  the  interposition  of  a  brief  spring,  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May.  From  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  October  the  sky  is  almost  uninterruptedly  cloudless. 
Thunder  and  rain  during  the  wheat-harvest  (1  Sam.  xii.  17,  18)  in 
May  are  of  very  rare  occunence.  Dews,  sometimes  very  heavy,  fall 
at  night,  even  in  summer,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  desert.  Iri 
the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  "November  falls  the  'first'  or 
'former'  rain  of  the  Bible  (Dent.  xl.  14;  Joel  ii.  23),  which  so  fat 
softens  the  parched  soil  that  the  husbandman  can  plough  it.  After 
a  mild  but  more  or  less  rainless  interval  begin  the  heavy  winter 
rains ,  which  last  from  th6  middle  of  December  till  the  end  of 
February,  reviving  vegetalaon  and  filling  the  springs.  The  downfall 
is  heaviest  in  January.  The  'latter'  rains  failing  in  March  and  April 
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promote  the  growth  of  the  crops.  The  prospects  of  the  harvest 
depend  upon  the  copiousness  of  the  rains  and  their  proper  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  year.  If  the  spring  and  winter  rains  are  deficient, 
this  cannot  be  made  up  by  an  unusual  abundance  of  the  latter  rains. 
The  showers  are  generally  heavier  than  in  Europe;  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  is  26.06  inches. 

The  Mbai7  Akkual  Tbmpbbjltube  at  Jerusalem  is  64^  Fahr. ;  tbe 
highest  observed  temperature  is  112 °  (Aug.,  1881);  the  lowest  is 
25^  (Jan.,  1864).    The  following  figures  are  approximately  correct: 


Kean  Temperstnre. 
January     £&"  Fahr. 

BaiBy  Ihkye. 

Meaa  Temperature.     Baiay  Days. 
July           76°  Fahr.        0 

11.9 

February  48°    - 

10.6 

August       76.5°    -           0 

March        53**    - 

8.9 

September  74°       -          0 

April         63«    . 

5.1 

October      68.5°    -           1.6 

May           68«    - 

1.6 

November  61°       -           6.4 

June         73°    - 

0.1 

December  61.5°    -           9.8 

The  climate  of  Syria  is  •  characterized  not  only  by  the  extreme 
annual  range  of  the  thermometer,  but  also  by  the  very  great  varia- 
tions of  temperature  within  the  limits  of  a  single  day,  amounting 
at  Jerusalem  to  23°  in  summer,  14.6°  in  winter.  In  the  steppes 
to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  even  as  late  in  the  year  as  March,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  in  the  night  below  32°,  rising  again  at 
noon  to  77°  Fahr.  and  more  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  40).  In  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  Aleppo  snow  is  no  infrequent  sight  in  winter,  though 
it  melts  very  quickly.  To  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  however,  snow  lies 
for  several  days  and  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  all  the  year  round. 
The  summer^heat  on  the  seaboard  is  of  course  higher  than  that  of 
the  mountains,  but  it  is  tempered  by  the  cool  sea-breezes,  which 
also  bring  daily  relief  to  Jerusalem.  Observations  at  Beiriit  show 
the  following  average  figures :  ' 


Hean  Average 
Temperature. 
January  68°  Fahr. 
February  59°  - 
March  64°  - 
April  67°  - 
May  73°    - 

June         78°    - 


Rainy  Days. 
11 
11 

9 
5 
2 
1 


Mean  Average 
Temperature. 
July  83°  Fahr, 

August  83°  - 
September  82°  - 
October  78°  - 
November  67°  - 
December   63°     - 


Balny  Days. 

0 

1 
1 

3 

7 

12 


The  heat  at  Dama  sous  and  Aleppo,  as  well  as  in  the  desert,  is 
necessarily  greater,  as  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  keep  off  the  cool 
sea-breezes.  The  highest  temperature  is  reached  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  The  annual  mean  is  supposed  to  be  about  75°,  a  tropical 
heat  corresponding  to  the  climate  of  Nubia.  The  harvest  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  begins  early  in  April;  in  the  hill-districts  and 
on  the  coast  it  is  8-10  days  later;  and  in  the  colder  mountain- 
regions  {e.g.  near  Jerusalem)  3-4  weeks  later. 

Winds.    The  direction  and  character  of  the  winds  in  Syria  are 
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detdrmined  mainly  by  the  inflnence  of  the  tTade-winds  and  by  a 
toleiably  regular  Bystem  of  land  and  sea  -winds.  The  N.  wind  Is 
cold,  the  S.  wind  warm,  the  W.  wind  damp,  and  the  £.  wind  dry 
(comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  43  et  seq.;  Luke  xii.  54,  65).  On  the  average 
the  wind  blows  in  Palestine  from  the  W.  for  55  days,  bringing  rain; 
from  the  S.  and  S.W.  for  46  days ;  and  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.  for 
114  days,  mitigating  the  heat  of  summer.  The  S.  and  £.  winds, 
blowing  from  hot  and  dry  regions,  are  pernicious  in  their  effects. 
The  S.E.  wind  (^Khamsin',  Sirocco),  which  has  no  ozone,  usually 
sets  in  in  Bfay  and  before  the  rainy  season.  It  frequently  blows 
for  several  days  without  intermission,  the  thermometer  rapidly 
rising  to  104°  Fahr.  and  more.  The  atmosphere  is  oppressively 
sultry  and  is  filled  with  fine  dust. 

Geology.  —  The  mountains  of  Palestine  consist  mainly  of  strata 
of  the  cretaceous  formation.  Earlier  pre^cretaceous  deposits  are 
represented  only  at  isolated  spots  by  a  breceia^like  eonglomeiate 
of  fragments  of  archaic  crystalline  slate  and  older  porphyrie  erup-^ 
tive  rocks,  interrupted  by  veins  of  still  earlier  eruptive  rocks. 
These  are  the  oldest  formations  in  Palestine.  They  occur  only  at 
the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ohdr  ea-Sdfiyth)  and  on  the  E.  verge 
of  the  'Araba,  where  they  are  covered  by  sandstone  and  dolomitic 
limestone  of  the  carboniferous  age. 

The  chalk  deposits  belong  to  the  Genomanian,  Taronian,  and 
Senonian  series  of  the  upper  cretaceous  strata.  They  include  the 
following. 

The  Nubian  sandstone  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Limestone,  marl,  and  dolomite,  irith  numerous  echinites, 
oysters,  and  ammonites.  These  fossils  are  found  AtEfh'Sdlt  and^^yi2n 
M(Ud  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  region  to  the  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  latter  region  are  found  the  so-called  Mizti  el^Ahmatt 
Defry^fni,  and  MUui  Yehddi  containing  Ammonitea  Roiomagenais^ 

(3.)  Limestone,  dolomite,  and  gravel  limestone,  with  Rudists 
and  Nerinites.  To  these  belong  the  Melekeh,  or  tomb-rock,  and 
the  MUti  Helu,  which  are  found  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

(4.)  Ydlowish-white  limestone,  emitting  a  metallic  sound  when 
dropped  and  containing  ammonites  (Ammonites  Quinquenodosusjt 
This  is  the  KakiUeh  of  the  Ht.  of  OHves  and  is  used  for  inscribed 
tombstones. 

(5.)  White,  soft,  cretaceous  marl,  with  numerous  shells  of  con-> 
chylia  (Leda  Perdita),  gastropods,  and  baculites. 

(6.)  Dark -grey  bituminous  limestone,  sometimes  containing 
phosphoric  acid,  and  holding  fossil  fish  (the  asphaltic  limestone  of 
Nebi  MiUd').  This  alternates  with  variegated  red,  yellow,  grey-green, 
and  pare  white  marl,  with  abundant  gypsum  and  dolomite. 

(7.)  Flint  deposits  interspersed  with  limestone  and  marl,  in  the 
desert  of  Judsa. 

Nummulite  limestone,  which  belongs  to  the  eocene  formation, 
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is  of  laxe  oocnirence  in  Samaria  (Mt.  Ebal,  Geiizim)^  but  is  com<^ 
moner  in  Galilee. .  The  upper  tertiary  formations  are  absent.  Diluvial 
deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  met  with  everywhere.  These  are 
partly  of  marina  origin^  on  the  present  coast  of  the  plain  of  Sharon 
and  of  the  Shefela,  extending  S.  -beyond  Beersheba,  and  partly  la- 
custrine, dating  from  the  ancient  lake, "now  represented  by  the 
Dead  Sea  (p.  132).  The  dunes  of  sea-sand  on  the'  coast  and  the 
Alluvial  deposits  of  the  rivers  must  also  be  mentioned. 

Volcanic  rocks  are  found  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  region  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberla8(J61an),  in  the  plalli  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  plateau  to  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Jebel  Shlhan),  and  still 
more  conspicuously- in  the  Hauran  and  the  district  of  Trachonitis. 

Flora.  —  We  may  distinguish  three  diflferent  regions  of  Syrian 
Yegetation. 

The  whole  of  the  coast-district  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Floraj  which  extends  around  the  basiii  of  that  sea.  Of 
this  flora  the  mo&t  characteristic  plants  are  numerous  evergreen 
shrubs  with  narrow,  leathery  leaves,  and  short-lived  spring-flowers. 
The  vegetation  of  the.  coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  therefore  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Sicily.  The  squill,  tulip,  and 
anemone,  the  annual  grasses,  the  shrubs  of  oleander  and  myrtle, 
the  pine,  and  the  olive  clearly  distinguish  this  flora  as  a  member 
of  the  great  Mediterranean  family,  while  the  Melia  AzedcracA,  which 
abounds  on  the  coast  of  PhoBuicia,  and  the  Ficus  Sycomoru$  near 
Beirut  mark  the  transition  to  a  warmer  region. 

The  Oriental  VegetaiiQh  of  the  Steppes  prevails  on  the  E.  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  on  the  highlands  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  more  inland 
country.  This  flora  is  characterized  by  numerous  small,  grey,  prickly 
-bushes  of  Potmtcm;  the  grey,  aromatic  Eremastachys;  brilliant,  but 
small  and  rapidly  withering  spring-plants;  in  summer,  the  pre- 
dominating CowMma,  a  peculiar  kind  of  thistle  which  flourishes  at 
;  a  time  when  every  green  leaf  is  burnt  up ;  on  the  hills  scanty  groups 
of  oaks  with  prickly  leaves,  pistachios,  etc.;  here  and  there  a  planta- 
tion of  conifers  (cedar,  juniper,  -cyptess,  Pitius  Btutia)'y.  on  the 
mountain -tops  the  peculiar  spiny 'dwarf  AatragaliM  Aea/nthoUmon 
' —  such. are  the  most  firequently  recurring  plants  of  the  Oriental 
family.  Others  of  la  much  handsomer  kind  are.,  also  met  with^  but 
these  are  exceptions.  .    , 

The  peculiar  climate  (pp.  xlix  et  seq.)  of  the  valley"  of  the.  Jordan 
gives  rise  to  a  Stibtropical  Flora  resembling  that  Of  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sitiia.  Here  occurs  the'Oshr  (CalotroptsProcetaJ^  a  plant  characteristic 
of  the  southern  Sahara,  the  umbrella-shaped  Acaeia  Seyaly  the  blood- 
.  red  parasitic  LoranthuSf  the  Trichodesma  AfriearMj  the  Forskahlea, 
the  Aerua  Jamnicay  the  Boerhavia  VertidUatay  the  Daemia  Cordala, 
the  Aristida ;  then,  near  Engedi,  the  curious  Moringa  Aptera  (Arab. 
BdrC),  and,  lastly,  on  Lakes  Huleh  and  Tiberias,  the  African  Papyrus 
Antiquorum  (pp^  252,  264). 
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Agrieultiire.  —  The  Biblical  description  of  Palestine  as  <a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  must  be  inteipTeted  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  dweller  in  the  steppes,  to  whom  an  oasis  with  its 
springs  seems  a  veritable  Paradise.  It  has  never  produced  a  super- 
fluity of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,,  though  itia  fertile  enough  to  supply 
its  denizens  with  th6  needs  of  life  in  return  for  &  moderate  amount  of 
labdUT.  Even  the  'desert'  affords  luxuriant  pasture  after  the  early  rain. 
Syria,  and  particularly  the  plain  of  the  Hauran,  is  more  fruitfuV. 
tJnder  the  Turkish  domination  the  economical  developinent  of  the 
soil'  has  been  steadily  retrograde.  The  reoent  improvement,  especi- 
ally in  Palestine,  is  due  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  German  and 
other  foreign  colonies.  The  fields  of  the  German  colonists  in  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  e.g.y  yield  an  eightfold  return  of  wheat,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  barley ;  while  in  the  Haurt^n  the  return  is  even  larger* 

Qraith.  The  so-called  iVtifcra,  the  great  plain  of  the  Hauran, 
which  orice  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  to  this  day 
the  granary  of  Northern  Arabia.  From  wheat  is  made  the  burghul, 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  SyrLan  peasant,  a  kind  of  dough  boiled  with 
leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  poorer  classes  make  bread  of  barley, 
but. this  grain  is  generally  giren  to. the  cattle.  Oats  are  not  oulti-^' 
vated  in  Syria,  though  wild  varieties,  unfit  for  use,  are  frequently 
found.  Besides  wheat  and  barley  there  are  crops  of  do^n  wheat  (Hoi' 
cm  Sorghum};  and  rye,  maize,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils  also  occur, 
sometimes  in  peculiar  varieties.  The  chief  markets  for  the  export 
of  grain  are  Beiriit,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Gaza. 

The  culture  of  the  Vine^  which  was  important  in  antiquity,  al- 
most died  out  under  the  Arabs,  but  is  now  again  steadily  inoreas-o 
ing.  Wine  is  now  chiefly  made  and  exported  by  the  French  in  Leb- 
anon, and  the  German  and  Jewish  colonies  on  Garmel  and  in  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem.  A  kind  of  syrup  (dibs)  is  frequently  made  by 
boiling  down  the  grapes ;  and  a  similar  syrup  is  prepared  from,  figs 
and  other  fruits.  Considerable  quantities  of  raisins  are  grown  round 
Damascus,  Es-Sal^;  and  Hebron.  The  vines  are  trained  along  the 
ground  and  sometimes  on  trellises  or  trees, 

The  tree  most  frequently  planted  throughout  Lebanon  is  the 
Mulberry  Tree  with  white  fruit  (Morus  Alha)^  which  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  6th  cent,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades.  The  silk-culture  is  also  of  growing  importance  in 
N.  Syria^  The  native  silk-manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  off  since 
ancient  times.  Raw  silk  and  silk- worm  cocoons  to  the  average  value 
of  6-800, 000^  are  annually  shipped  from  Beirfit  to  Marseilles. 

Cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  N.  Syria,  the  greatest  export 
being  from  Mersina  (60-80,000«.  annually).  The  native  cotton- 
making  industry  is  inconsiderable. 

Syria  is  the  native  land  of  the  Olive^  and  olives  (zeUHn)  are  still 
a  staple  product  of  the  country ,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  for  home 
consumption  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  (exported  annually  to 
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the  value  of  80,000^).  The  environs  of  Damascus  yield  an  annual 
crop  of  ahout  150  tons  of  green  olives  and  200  tons  of  the  Inferior 
black  kind.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  is  steadily  increasing  in 
Syria.  About  7500  tons  of  oil  are  produced  annually.  — -  Oil  is  also 
obtained  from  the  Sesamej  which  is  cultivated  in  the  districts  of 
Syria  to  the  N.  of  Damascus,  as  also  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 

WakvuU  (j6s)  come  principally  from  Central  Syria,  which  yields 
a  crop  of  about  600  tons  yearly,  while  PUtachiot  (fustuk)  are  chiefly 
cultivated  in  N.  Syria,  whence  about  500  tons  are  exported. 

Damascus  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  dried  Apricott  (mUhmith); 
the  kernels  form  a  separate  article  of  trade. 

Fi^s,  either  fresh  or  dried,  form  an  important  article  of  food.  In  the 
height  of  summer  the  Cactus,  which  in  the  warmer  districts  forms  ex- 
cellent and  formidable  hedges,  yields  its  sweet,  but  somewhat  mawk- 
ish prickly  pear  with  its  numerous  seeds.  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  are 
not  rare  in  Syria.  The  Pomegranates  of  Syria  are  inferior  in  flavour 
to  those  of  Egypt  and  Baghdad.  Jaffa  and  Saida  are  famed  for  their 
Oranges,  which  are  exported  in  increasing  quantities  (at  present  to 
the  value  of  140,000^.  yearly).  Oranges  are  now  exported  from  N. 
*  Syria  also,  where  their  cultivation  has  been  recently  introduced. 
Citrons,  Peaches,  and  Almonds  are  also  frequently  seen.  Several  va- 
rieties of  Melon,  some  of  them  attaining  great  size,  are  common.  Date 
Palms  prosper  only  in  the  S.  coast- districts  of  Palestine,  though  they 
also  grow  wild  (without  fruit)  in  the  ravines  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  occasionally  occur  elsewhere.  The  Carob  Tree  (Arab,  khar^ 
rUb)  furnishes  food  ifor  the  poorer  classes.  The  'husks' of  Luke  xv.  16 
are  supposed  to  be  the  pods  of  the  carob.  On  Tobacco,  comp.  p.  xxix. 

In  the  deserts  near  Damascus  and  to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and  on 
Jebel  'Ajliin  and  In  the  Beimel  Kali  or  saltwort  (comp.  p.  170)  is 
grown  extensively,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  soap-works  of  the  country. 

An  important  article  of  export  in  Northern  Syria  (40,000^.  annu- 
ally) are  the  Oall  Apples  produced  by  the  oaks  there.  —  Liquorice  is 
cultivated  chiefly  in  N.  Syria.  The  annual  export  is  valued  at  200,  OOOl, 

The  Cedar  (comp.  pp.  328  et  seq.),  as  well  as  the  Cypress,  has 
now  become  rare.  The  Pine,  however,  is  still  very  common  on  the  W. 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  the  Tama'^ 
risk  occurs.  The  Valonia  Oak  flourishes  in  the  N.  and  E  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Live  Oak  occurs  to  the  S.  of  CarmeL  The  Terebinth 
is  another  tree  of  common  occurrence.  The  White  or  Silver  Poplar 
is  planted  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  for  the  sake 
of  its  timber  for  building-purposes. 

Vegetables,  The  cucumbers  of  Syria  are  much  prized.  They  are 
eaten  raw  by  the  natives.  The  lettuce  is  eaten  in  the  same  simple 
manner.  Onions  form  another  article  of  food ;  they  thrive  best  in 
the  sandy  soil  about  Ascalon  (comp.  p.  122).  Other  vegetables 
are  the  egg-plant  (Melongena,  badinjdn)  and  the  b&miyeh  or  okra 
(Hibiscus  esQulentus).  Artichokes  and  asparagus  grow  wild,  and  the 
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delieioQS  trafPle  is  found  in  the  deseit.  Potatoes  have  lately  been 
planted  in  various  places. 

Fauna.  —  The  Sheep  is  the  most  important  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. At  the  present  day,  as  in  ancient  times,  the  region  of  the 
Bell^ll  is  the  most  favourable  for  its  support.  The  commonest  spe- 
cies is  the  fat-tailed.  Except  in  the  larger  towns,  mutton  is  almost 
the  only  meat  eaten  in  Syria,  while  ewe-milk  is  also  an  important 
article  of  diet.  The  sinews  are  exported  to  Europe  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  violin  and  other  strings.  The  wool  of  N.  Syria  is  finer  than 
that  of  Damascus.  The  total  value  exported  is  about  200,000i.  an- 
nually. —  OoaU  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Almost  every 
village  in  Syria  possesses  its  flocks  of  goats.  —  IHgs  are  raised  by 
Europeans  only.  -^  The  Oxen  of  Syria  are  small  and  ill-looking.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  Indian  buffalo  is  much  used  for  agricult- 
ural purposes.  In  Syria  the  ox  is  generally  used  for  ploughing  only, 
and  is  seldom  slaughtered,  except  in  Lebanon.  The  annual  value 
of  live  cattle  exported  is  120,000^.,  of  hides  and  leather  80,0002. 

The  Camel  (p.  184)  is  seldom  used  except  by  the  nomadic  tribes 
in  the  desert.  It  is  employed  for  riding,  carrying  burdens,  and  even 
for  ploughing.  The  hair  or  wool  is  woven  into  a  coarse  kind  of 
cloth.  The  peasantry  generally  have  few  camels  of  their  own,  but 
they  often  borrow  them  from  the  Beduins ,  especially  at  the  season 
for  tilling  the  soil.  —  The  dung  of  all  these  animals,  from  the  sheep 
to  the  camel,  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Syria  as  fuel. 

The  finest  Arabian  Horses  are  those  of  the  'Aenezeh  Beduins 
(p.  Ix),  who  rarely  sell  them  unless  compelled.  The  finest  animals 
are  frequently  the  joint  property  of  several  owners.  These  horses 
are  fed  with  barley  and  chaff. 

The  Oriental  Donkey  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  ass,  and 
is  much  more  active  than  the  European.  The  most  prized  are  those 
of  the  large  white  variety  bred  by  the  Sleib  Beduins  of  the  Syrian 
desert.    A  species  of  wild  ass  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  E.  Syria. 

Most  of  the  Dogs  in  the  Orient  are  masterless  and  live  on  the 
garbage  of  the  streets.  They  bark  lustily  at  strangers,  but  do  not 
bite  unless  provoked.  Sheep-dogs,  however,  are  sometimes  dan- 
gerous.  Hydrophobia  is  rare. 

Like  the  dog,  the  domestic  Cat  of  the  East  is  rarely  quite  tame. 
There  are  also  several  kinds  of  wild  cats,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with. 

No  other  country  of  similar  size  can  boast  so  many  varieties  of 
Wild  Animals  as  Palestine  and  Syria.  A  line  drawn  from  the  S.  of 
Mt.  Carmel  to  the  S.  end  oftthe  Lake  of  Tiberias  divides  the  country 
into  two  sharply-defined  zoological  regions,  N.  Palestine  and  Syria 
being  Palsarctic  and  S.  Palestine  Ethiopian.  Both  regions  contain 
migratory  species  of  Eastern  and  Indo-Mesopotamian  fauna. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fauna  represented  in  the  N. 
(Palaearctic)  region.  Roe  Deer  are  found  in  S.  Lebanon  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  most  southerly  known  habitat  of  these 
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animals.  FaUow  Deer  are  occasionally  met  with  in  N.  Palestine. 
Bears  are  sometimes  seen  on  Mt.  Hermon  and  in  Lebanon,  as 
well  as  In  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Badgers  aie  common  in  the  N.,  and 
appear  as  £ar  S.  as  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  The  Dormouse  is  often 
found,  especially  in  the  oases  of  the  valley  of  Jericho. 

The  Ethiopian  fauna  of  the  S.  region  are  denizens  of  the  steppes 
and  rocks.  Among  feline  species,  the  Panther,  common  in  ancient 
times,  is  now  only  occasionally  met  with  round  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  Gilead,  while  the  Lion  has  berome  extinct  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  (comp.  p.  131).  Wild  Boars  are  found  all  over  Palestine, 
even  in  the  desert,  and  are  fairly  common  j  their  flesh,  however,  is 
partaken  of  neither  by  the  Muslims  nor  by  the  native  Christians. 
The  flesh  of  the  Oa»elle,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commonest  of  the 
various  species  of  big  game,  is  very  palatable  and  freely  used.  The 
Jhex  occurs  chiefly  in  Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea  gorges.  Various  kinds 
of  mice  are  found,  including  the  graceful  little  Jerboa,  or  jumping- 
mouse  of  the  desert.  The  curious  family  of  the  Hyracidae,  other- 
wise confined  to  Africa,  is  represented  on  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  in  Palestine  by  the  Syrian  Hyrax  or  Daman  [Hyrax  Syriacus  ,• 
comp.  p.  171),  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  'cony'. 

The  Indian  fauna  include  the  Wolf  (smaller  than  the  European 
species),  which  is  fairly  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Lebanon 
range;  the  Jackal,  spoken  of  as  'fox'  in  the  Bible,  whose  howling 
and  whimpering  are  often  heard  at  night  j  and  the  Hyena,  an  animal 
not  dangerous  to  human  beings. 

Bats,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  are  common. 

The  Birds,  also,  may  be  divided  into  groups  belonging  to  the 
two  zoological  regions  representefd.  Numerous  birds  of  passage 
visit  the  country,  and  some  hibernate  in  it.  The  Cuckoo  is  often 
heard  in  the  spring,  and  large  flocks  of  Storks  and  Cranes  are  seeji 
in  the  littoral  plain  and  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  Besides  the  domestic 
hen  there  are  various  wild  gallinaceous  birds,  including  the  Rock 
Partridge  (CaccabiaSaxatUis)y  which  is  met  with  in  the  hilly  countr)^, 
and  the  small  grey  Sand  Partridge  (Ammoperdix  Heyi),  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  Wild  Duck  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Wild  Pigeons  abound  both  tli ere  and  in  Lebanon. 
Quails  occur  in  all  the  cornfields  of  the  plains.  Among  the  birds  of 
prey  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the  for- 
mer haunting  the  wildernesses  about  the  Dead  Sea.  Owls  inhabit 
the  numerous  ruins.  There  are  some  seven  kinds  of  Havens  in 
Palestine.  Song-birds  are  not  numerous,  the  most  notable  being 
the  thrush-like  Niglitingale  of  Palestine^Arab.  hulbiit). 

The  traveller  will  frequently  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  'creeping  things'  of  Syria.  Of  Snakes  alone  there  are  no  less 
than  33  species,  some  of  which  are  poisonous;  nevertheless  snake- 
bites are  rare.  The  varieties  of  Lizards  number  44,  including  the 
harmless  little  Oecko,  recognizable  by  its  shrill  cry.   In  the  southern 
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coast  -  districts  the  common  Chameleon  is  not  uafirequently  se«ii« 
Among  the  mountains  occurs  the  dark-coloured /STfcWion  (^KhardonoT 
the  Arabs),  with  its  prickly  tail  and  hack.  Variegated  Lizards  occur 
in  gardens.  The  swamps  of  the  Nahr  ez-Zerkd  (p.  232)  are  the  only 
spot  out  of  Africa  where  the  African  species  of  CrocodUe  is  found.  The 
land  Tortoise  is  common ;  the  small  water-tortoise  is  less  frequent. 

The  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiherias  abound  in  Fish^  of  which 
43  different  species  have  heen  counted.  For  the  curious  fish  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiherias,  see  p.  249.  —  Spon^'FisfUng  is  practised  on  the 
coast  to  the  N.  of  Beiriit. 

Mosquitoes  are  not  particularly  virulent  in  Palestine,  except  in 
summer  near  swamps,  as  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  them.  Nor  is 
much  danger  to  he  apprehended  from  the  Wasps  and  formidable- 
looking  Hornets.  The  nests  of  wild  Bees  ire  often  found  in  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  while  hives  of  tame  hees,  generally  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical vessels  of  earthenware,  are  frequently  seen.  —  Clrasshoppers 
orLocuatSj  which  often  entirely  devour  the  crops,  are  a  terror,  to  the 
husbandman.    They  axe  eaten  by  the  Beduins. 

Piditioal  Diyisions. '—  Syria  belongs  to  Turkey  in  Asia  and  is 
divided  into  the  following  provinces :  —  (1)  the  Vilayet  of  Aleppo^ 
with  the  3  Liwas  of  Aleppo,  Mar'ash,  and  IJrfa;  (2)  the  indepen- 
dent Liwa  of  Z6f  (Deir  ez-Zdr);  (3)  the  Vilayet  of  BeirUt,  including 
the  coast  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oiontes,  the  mountain- district  of 
the  Nosairiyeh  and  Lebanon  to  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  futther  the  town  of 
Beirut  and  the  country  between*  the  sea  and  the  Jordan  from  Said  a 
to  the  N.  of  Jaffa.  It  is  divided  into  6  Liwas :  Ladikiyeh,  Tarabulus, 
Beiriitv  'Akka  (Acre),  and  N4bulu».  (4)  Lehanorh,  from  the  S.  of 
Tripoli  to  the  N.  of  Said&,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Beiriit,  forms  an 
independent  Liwa,  administered  by  a  governor  with  the  rank  of 
Mushir ;  (5)  the  Vilayet  of  SUfiya  (Syria)  comprises  the  country 
from  Hama  to  the  Hejaz.  The  capital  is  Damascus.  The  Vilayet 
is  divided  into  the  Liwas  of  Ham4,  Damascus,. Hauian,  and  Kerak. 
(6}  ElrKuds  or  Jerusalem  is  an  independent  Liwa  under  a  Mntesarrif 
of  the  first  class.  —  At  the  head  of  each  Vilayet  is  a  Vdli  or  governor- 
general,  whose  province  is  divided  into  departments  (Sanjal^,  Liwa), 
each  presided  over  by  a  Mutesarrif;  each  department  again  contains  so 
many  divisions  (Kaimma^^mlik,  Ka^),  each  under  a  Kdimmakdm; 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  districts  (Mudiriyeh,  Nahiya)  under 
Mudirs.  The  independent  Liwas  of  Ez-Z6r  and  El-Kuds  stand  in 
direct  connection  with  the  central  government  at  Constantinople. 

Many  of  the  Local  Names  date  back  to  th-e  earliest  times,  a 
state  of  affairs  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  Semitic  races  that 
took  possession  of  the  country  did  not  expel  the  earlier  inhabitants 
by  force  but  gradually  overspread  the  land  and  became  blended  with 
them.  It  is  only  in  those  districts  which  have  been  conquered  by 
genuine  Arabs  (Beduins)  that  the  old  plafce-names  have  vanished. 
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IV.  Population.   Religions.    Costumes  and  Customs. 

Ethnographlcally,  the  Population  of  Syria  consists  of  Syrians, 
Arabs,  Tnrks,  Jews,  and  Franks ;  according  to  religions,  of  Moham- 
medans, Christians,  Jews,  and  various  other  sects. 

By  Stbians  we  understand  the  descendants  of  all  those  peoples 
who  spoke  Aramaic  (a  dialect  akin  to  Hebrew)  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  these  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Christian  faith,  while  others  have  embraced 
El-Islfim.  The  Aramaic  language  gave  place  to  the  Arabic,  though 
the  former  held  its  ground  for  a  considerable  time.  The  only  trace 
of  Aramaic  at  the  present  day  is  an  admixture  of  that  language  with, 
the  Arabic  spoken  in  three  villages  of  the  Anti-Llbanus.  The  race 
of  Arabian  dwellers  in  towns  has  been  modified  by  admixture  of  the 
Syrian  type  (as  it  has  been  in  Egypt  by  the  Coptic). 

The  Ababian  Population  consists  of  hddariy  or  settled,  and 
bedawi  (pi.  hedu),  or  nomadic  tribes.  The  settled  population  is  of 
very  mixed  origin,  but  the  Beduins  are  mostly  of  pure  Arab  blood. 
They  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  half-savage  nomads  who  have 
inhabited  Arabia  from  time  immemorial.  Their  dwellings  consist  of 
portable  tents  made  of  black  goats'  hair.  (Such  doubtless  were  the 
black  tents  of  Kedar  mentioned  in  Solomon's  Song,  i.  5.)  The 
material  is  woven  by  the  Beduin  women,  and  is  of  very  close  tex- 
ture, almost  impervious  to  rain.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  for  the  women,  the  other  for  the  men.  The  Beduin 
possess  immense  herds  of  sheep  and  camels.  They  generally  live 
very  poorly,  their  chief  food  being  bread  and  milk ;  but  when  a 
guest  arrives  they  kill  a  sheep  or  a  goat.  They  are  very  fond  of 
singing,  story-telling,  and  poetry,  which  last,  however,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  development.  Of  religion  they 
know  little.  Every  tribe  of  Beduins  is  presided  over  by  a  sheikh, 
whose  authority,  however,  is  more  or  less  limited  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  clansmen;  nor  is  he  always  the  principal  leader  in  time  of 
war.  War  occupies  much  of  the  time  of  these  tribes,  the  occasion 
being  usually  some  quarrel  about  pastures  or  wells.  The  law  of 
retaliation  also  causes  many  complications.  For  thousands  of  years 
there  has  been  constant  hostility  between  the  peasantry  and  the 
nomadic  tribes,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  efforts  of  government  to 
protect  the  former  against  the  extortions  of  the  latter.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  the  peasantry  prefer  paying  'brother- 
hood* (khuwweh,  a  tribute  in  grain),  or  blackmail,  to  their  predat- 
ory neighbours,  to  trusting  to  the  protection  of  government.  The 
Beduins  consist  of  two  main  branches :  one  of  these  consists  of  the 
'Aenezeh,  who  migrate  in  winter  towards  Central  Arabia,  while  the 
other  embraces  those  tribes  which  remain  permanently  in  Syria.  The 
'Aenezeh  at  the  present  day  form  the  most  powerful  section  of  the 
•Beduins,  and  are  subdivided  into  four  leading  tribes  (Kabileh)  — 
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the  Wuld  *Alij  tlie  Hesenehy  tlie  SuwcUdj  and  the  Bisher,  iiumhering 
altogether  ahout  25-30,000  souls.  Only  a  few  settled  tribes,  practis- 
ing agriculture,  are  resident  in  Palestine,  the  Haur&n,  the  Bi^a', 
and  N.  Syria ;  thus  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  are  the  so-caUed 
Ohdr  Arabs  (Ohawdfineh),,  and  the  Befd  Sakhr  in  Moah.  These  are 
called  ^ahl  esh-ihem&V,  or  people  of  the  North,  while  the  Beduins 
to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  known  as  ^ahl  el-kibli,  or  people  of 
the  South. 

The  TuBKS  are  not  a  numerous  class  of  the  community  in  Syria. 
They  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the  Arabs,  but  the  lower  classes 
are  generally  characterized  by  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manner, 
piety,  uprightness,  truthfulness,  and  kindness  towards  the  poor. 
The  effendi,  or  Turkish  gentleman,  however,  is  sometimes  proud 
and  arrogant.  The  corruption  of  the  official  class  is  undeniable,  but 
there  are  many  praiseworthy  exceptions.  As  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  are  frequently  changed,  the  efforts  of  any  one  of  them  to 
raise  the  level  of  his  countrymen  must  needs  be  more  or  less  futile. 
There  are  two  parties  of  Turks  —  the  Old,  and  the  Young,  or  liberal 
party.  In  N.  Syria,  as  well  as  on  the  Great  Hermon,  are  still  several 
nomadic  Turkish  tribes,  or  Turcomans ,  whose  mode  of  life  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Beduin  Arabs. 

The  Jews  who  remained  in  the  country  were  but  few  in  number; 
most  of  those  who  now  reside  in  Palestine  are  comparatively  recent 
settlers  from  Europe  (see  pp.  Ixii,  Ixlii). 

The  Fbanks  (Europeans)  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population.  Distinct  from  them  are  the  so-called  ^Levantines^  Euro- 
peans (especially  Italians  and  Greeks)  or  descendants  of  Europeans, 
who  have  entirely  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country. 

Statistics.  The  table  on  p.  Ix  gives  the  latest  official  figures 
for  the  principal  viUyets,  but  these  are  perhaps  not  absolutely 
reliable.  We  may  reckon  in  addition  the  population  of  the  liwa  of 
Z6r  at  100,000.  The  total  population  of  Syria  is  therefore  not  more 
than  3  or  Sy^  millions,  of  whom  about  700,000  are  in  Palestine. 
This  gives  about  31  inhab.  per  sq.  M.  (67-68  in  Palestine)  as  com- 
pared with  153  in  New  York  State  and  437  in  England. 

Eeligions.  The  three  Semitic  races  which  people  Syria,  Jews, 
Syrians,  and  Arabs,  are  similar  in  intellectual  character.  The  Sem- 
ites possess  a  rich  fund  of  imagination,  but  little  capacity  for  ab- 
stract thought.  They  have  therefore  never  produced  any  philosoph- 
ical system,  properly  so  called,  nor  have  they  ever  developed  the 
higher  forms  of  epic  or  dramatic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
three  great  religions,  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  indirectly  also 
the  Mohammedan,  have  had  their  origin  in  Syria,  and  the  Semites 
are  thus  entitled  to  a  very  important  rank  in  the  world's  history. 

The  Muslims  (MwUmtn,  AMm)  form  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population  of  Syria.   They  still  regard  themselves  as  possess- 
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li  Mutef ar- 
il riflik  of 
1  Jerusalem 

Vilayet  of 
Beirat 

Vllftyet  of 
Silrtya 

Lebanon 

Vilayet  of 
Aleppo 

Muslims 

251,332 

230,173 

585,219 

30,422 

768,449 

Ohristlans 

44,389 

166,443 

264,631 

319,296 

183,309 

Latins 

24,798 

3,655 

3,700 

183 

1,868 

Maronites 

401         51,093 

24,577    • 

229,680 

2,989   . 

United  Greeks 

1,014 

31,372 

49,734 

34,472 

24,815     ■ 

TJn.  Syriana 

179 

2,100 

22,571 

30 

20,913 

Un.  Armenians 

499 

930 

., — 

30   • 

18  000 

Un.  Chaldeeans 

— 

. — 

— 

17,865 

Syr.  Jacobites 

150 

— 

18.843 

— 

28,812 

Orthod.  Nestorians 

.— 

— 

^^ 

— 

16,300  ' 

Orthod,  Gieeka 

16,039 

72,167 

138,081 

6420S 

23,725 

Gregor.  Armenians 

715 

2,001 

1,100 

. — 

19,999 

Protestants 

599 

3,125 

6,025 

738 

11,033 

Jews 

39,866 

25,136 

6,380 

— 

20,000 

Druses 

■_ — 

1,576 

100,450 

49,812 

- — 

Nosairiyeh 

— 

95,720 

— 

■  — 

24,000 

Ismailiaiis 

— 

9,000 

— 

— 

— 

Foreign  eis 

6,061 

5,507 

not  separately  counted 

341,638 

533,554 

955,680  1  399,630 

995,758 

Sq,  Miles 

8,470 

11,742 

38,500  '   25,025 

30,415 

per  sq.  M. 

1    40.3 

45.5 

24.6 

160 

32.7 

ors  of  the  special  favour  of  God;  preferred  by  Him  to  all  other 
nations.  In  Egypt  European  influence  has  greatly  mitigated  the 
arrogance  of  Muslims  towards  strangers ;  hut  in  Syria  El-IsUm  is 
conscious  of  having  retained  its  hold  on  the  hulk  of  the  population » 
The  Muslim^,  however,  can  scarcely  he  siud  to  be  more  fanatical 
than  the  adherents  of  the  other  religions.  In  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
life  they  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  native  Christians.  Of  late 
years  competition  has  induced  the  Muslims  to  establish  numerous 
schools  (huttdhj  medreseh  rttshdiyehj.  Further  details  respecting  El- 
Islam  will  be  found  at  pp.  Ixv  et  seq. 

The  CnaiSTiANS.  of  the  Bast  chiefly  belong  to  the  Oreek  Church, 
The  members  of  this  church  are  named  RUm  or  Rum  JJrtudvks 
(Orthodox  Greeks),  and  speak  Arabic,  hence  their  services  are  usually 
conducted  in  that  language.  Most  of  the  superior  clergy,  however, 
are  Greeks  by  birth,  who  read  mass  in  Greek.  The  Greeks  possess 
many  schools,  in  the  upper  classes  of  which  the  Greek  language  is 
taught.  The  Syrian  members  of  the  church  are  divided  into  two 
patriarchates.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
greater  part  of  Palestine,  while  a  number  of  bishops  *in  partibus 
infldelium'  (Metropolites,  called  'matrans')  reside  in  the  monastery 
at  Jerusalem,  being  appointed  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  impor- 
tance of  their  chief.  The  bishops  of  Acre  and  Bethlehem,  on  the 
other  hand,  reside  in  their  dioceses.  To  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
belong  the  dioceses  from  Tyre  to  Asia  Minor,  including  Damascus, 
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Aleppo,' Ba'albek,  Seiidn&ya,  eic;  TEe  Greeks  are  generally  very 
fanatical,  but  the  Latins  are  far  more  bitterly  hated  by  them  than 
the  Protestaiits.  The  Greek  Ohureh  is  earning  more  and  more  under 
th6  influence  of  Russia,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  the  richly- 
endowed  Russian  Palestine  Society,  which  has  re-established  and 
maintains  numerous  hospices  and  schools,  including  a  normal 
seminary. 

Armenians  and  Coptic  MonophysiUs  are  almost  unknown,  except 
at  Jerusalem^  but  the  Syrian  Monophysite  or  Jacobite  Church  is  more 
important.  The  Monophysites  adhere  to  the  doctrine,  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  that  Christ  possesses  one  nature 
only ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  admit  the  existence  of  his  two  natures, 
but  maintain  that  in  him  they  became  one.  The  Jacobiteis  derive 
their  name  from  a  certain  Jacob  Barlda%  Bishop  of  Edessa  (d.  587), 
who  during  the  persecution  of  this  sect  under  Justinian  I.  wandered 
through  the  East  in  poverty,  and  succeeded  in  making  numerous 
proselytes.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  use  leavened  bread  for  the  com- 
munion, and  cross  themselves  with  one  finger  only.  Some  of  them 
stiU  speak  Syrian,  and  their  ecclesiastical  languisige  is  ancient  Syrian. 
The  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites,  whose  title  is  Tatriarch  of  Antiooh*, 
now  resides  at  DlSlrbekr  (p,  400)  and  Mardin  (p.  403),  where  most  of 
the  Jacobites  live.  These  Syrians  are  for  the  most  part  poor  and  of 
very  humble  mental  capacity,  and  their  monks  are  deplorably  igno- 
rant. The  Jacobite  monks,  like  the  Greek,  never  eat  meat.  The  Greeks 
and  Syrian^  use  the  Greek  calendar;  and  the  monks  still  sometimes 
reckon  from  the  era  of  the  SeleucidsB  (beginning  312  B.C.). 

The  Neitorians^  formerly  called  in  India  *St.  Thomas  Christians*, 
are  met  with  in  N.  Syria  only  (vilayet  of  Aleppo),  their  main  set- 
tlements being  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  They  derive  their 
natne  ffom  Nestoriusr  Bishop  of  Constantinople  (d.  ca.  440),  whose 
teaehingB  were  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  in  431.    In 

-  eontrast  to  the  Jacobites,  the  Nestorlans  hold  that  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  arc  quite  distinct  and  that  though  they  are  connected  they 
nevisT  became  one.  They  regard  the  epithet'  of  ^Theotokos^  or 
^Mother  of  God'  applied  to  the  Virgin  as  pagan.  The  patriarch  has 
his  residence  in  Koshannes  in  the  Kurd  Mountains. 

Generally  speakihg,  the  clergy*  of  the  Boman  CatholiCj  or  ^Latin^ 
(Ldtinjy  church  in  Syria,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  Rome  and  to 

-  the  efforts  of  many  Franks  of  that  faith  in  Palestine,  are  far  superior 
to  the  Greek  and  the  Syrian.   To  the  Latiii  church  are  affiliated  the 

•  Orientai  Catholie  churches:  vi»,  the  Greek  Catholic  (United  Greek, 
Riim  Kdtul^\  the  Syrian  Catholic  (United  Syrian,  *Sfwri/<2»),  and  the 
■  CAaWaeon  (United  Nestorians,  Kalddn).    These  churches,  however, 

-  have  hitherto  asserted  their  independence  of  Rome  in  some  parti- 
culars. They  celebrate  mass  in  their  own  tongue  (Greek,  Arabic, 
Armenian),  and  administer  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  their 
priests  may  be  married  men,  though  they  may  not  marry  after  ordi- 
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nation.  The  Greek  Catholic  church  Is  governed  by  a  patriarch,  known 
as  the  Tatriarch  of  Antioch',  who  resides  at  Damascus,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  of  the  Christians.  The 
Syrian  Catholics  have  a  patriarch,  also  known  as  Tatriarch  of  An- 
tioch',  who  resides  at  Mardin  (p.  403),  but  sometimes  makes  a 
stay  at  Aleppo  or  Beiriit.  The  patriarch  of  the  United  Chaldasans 
is  called  the  Patriarch  of  Babylon,  and  has  his  residence  at  Mdf  ul 
(p.  404). 

The  Maronites  also  belong  to  the  Romanists.  They  were  orig- 
inally Monothelites ;  that  is,  they  held  that  Christ  was  animated  by 
one  will  only.  Their  central  point  was  the  convent  of  St.  Maro, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  6th  century.  The  Maronites  entered 
into  union  with  the  Romish  Church  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades, 
but  did  not  become  wholly  subject  to  it  till  about  the  year  1600, 
after  a  Collegium  Maronitarum  had  been  founded  at  Rome  in  1584, 
where  a  number  of  Maronite  scholars  distinguished  themselves.  The 
Maronite  church  still  possesses  special  privileges,  including  that  of 
reading  mass  in  Syrian,  and  the  right  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  marry. 
The  patriarch  TTatriarch  of  Antioch')  resides  in  the  monastery  of 
Kann6biu  (p.  o30),  and  is  elected  by  the  bishops,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Rome.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites  is  in  Lebanon, 
particularly  in  Kesrawin  and  in  the  region  of  Bsherreh,  above  Tripoli, 
where  they  possess  many  handsome  monasteries,  some  of  which  even 
oontadn  printing-presses  for  their  liturgies  and  other  works.  The 
Maronites  live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  the  silk-cul- 
ture forms  another  of  their  chief  occupations.  They  have  succeeded 
in  asserting  a  certain  degree  of  Independence  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment (p.  288). 

Among  the  Latins  must  also  be  included  the  Frank  Monks^ 
who  have  long  possessed  monasteries  of  their  own  in  the  Holy 
Laud  (p.  xvii).  The  Franciscans  in  particular  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  zeal  they  have  manifested  in  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  pilgrims  at  many  different  places.  They  are  generally 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  more  rarely  Frenchmen.  The  schools 
over  which  they  preside  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
'  native  clergy.  —  A  Latin  patriarchate  has  been  established  at 
Jerusalem,  and  there  is  an  apostolic  delegate  in  Beiriit. 

The  ProteatanU  have  been  converted  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  the  different  missionaries.  Beirdt  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Amer- 
icans (p.  276),  whose  influence  is  greatest  among  the  Christians 
of  Central  Syria.  The  mission  in  Palestine  is  conducted  by  the  Eng- 
lish (Church  Mission  Society  and  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews)  and  the  Germans.  —  The  chief  re- 
proach directed  by  the  other  religious  communities  against  the  Prot- 
estants is  that  they  observe  no  fasts. 

The  Oriental  Jbws  are  of  several  different  classes.  The  Sephardim 
are  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews ,  who  immigrated  after  the  expulsion 
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of  the  Jews  from  Spain  under  Isabella  I. ;  most  of  them  now  speak 
Arabic,  though  some  still  speak  a  Spanish  patois.  The  Ashkenasim 
are  from  Russia,  Gallcia,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Morayia,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  and  speak  the  dialect  known  as  Yiddish.  These  again  are 
BubdlTlded  into  the  Perushim  and  the  Ckcuidim.  The  Jews  of  the 
East  have  retained  their  original  character  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  are  generally  tall  and  slender  in  stature.  They  live  in  the  towns, 
generally  in  a  quarter  of  their  own. 

Costumes  and  Customs.  —  The  various  inhabitants  of  Syria 
are  differentiated  not  only  by  their  physical  characteristics  but  gen- 
erally also  by  their  costume.  The  traveller  will  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  Jew  from  the  Christian  and  both  from  the  Muslim.  The 
Muslims  generally  wear  white  turbans  (Arab.  tarbUsK)  with  a  gold 
thread  woven  in  the  material,  while  the  descendants  (?)  of  the  pro- 
phet wear  green  turbans.  The  Druses  (p.  Ixxili)  wear  turbans  of 
snowy  whiteness.  The  peasants  and  Beduins  generally  wear  merely 
a  coloured  cloth  over  their  heads  (kefftyehjj  bound  with  a  cord  made 
of  wool  or  camels'  hair  CagdlJ,  The  Christians  in  the  towns  gen- 
erally wear  the  simple  red  fez,  or  sometimes  a  black  or  dark  turban. 
The  Jews  are  known  by  their  peculiar  side-locks  of  hair  and  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hats  or  turbans  of  dark  cloth.  The  Sephardim  wear 
black  turbans. 

The  traveller  will  often  have  occasion  to  observe  that  the  customs 
of  the  population  of  Syria,  especially  of  the  Muslims,  still  closely 
resemble  those  described  in  the  Bible. 

Circumcision  is  performed  on  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
or  even  later,  the  ceremony  being  attended  with  great  pomp.  The 
child  is  conducted  through  the  streets  on  a  handsomely  caparisoned 
horse,  the  procession  frequently  joining  some  bridal  party  in  order 
to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  proceedings.  The  boy  generally 
wears  a  turban  of  red  cashmere,  girls*  clothes  of  the  richest  poss- 
ible description,  and  conspicuous  female  ornaments  (especially 
gold  coins),  which  are  designed  to  attract  attention,  and  thus  avert 
the  evil  eye  from  his  person.  He  half  covers  his  face  with  an  em- 
broidered handkerchief;  and  the  barber  who  performs  the  operation 
and  a  noisy  troop  of  musicians  head  the  procession.  Two  or  more 
boys  are  frequently  thus  paraded  together. 

Girls  are  generally  married  in  their  i2th  or  13th,  and  some- 
times as  early  as  their  10th  year.  The  man  in  search  of  a  bride 
employs  the  services  of  a  relative ,  or  of  women  whose  profession 
it  is  to  arrange  marriages,  and  he  never  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  bride  until  the  wedding-day,  except  when  the  parties  belong 
to  the  lowest  classes.  When  everything  is  arranged,  the  affianced 
bridegroom  has  to  pay  the  purchase  -  money.  Generally  speaking, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sum,  the  amount  of  which  always  forms 
a  subject  of  lively  discussion,  is  paid  down,  while  one -third  is 
settled  upon  the  wife,  being  payable  on  the  death  of  the  husband. 
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or  on  his  divorcing  her  against  hei  will.  The  marriage-contract  is 
now  complete.  Befoxe  the  wedding  the  bride  is  conduoted  in  gala 
attire  and  with  great  ceremony  to  the  bath*  This  procession  is  called 
^seffet  el'hammdm\  It  is  headed  by  musicians  with  hautbois  and 
drums ;  these  are  followed  by  several  married  friends  and  r6latives 
of  the  bride  in  pairs,  and  after  these  come  a  number  of  young  girls. 
The  bride  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  clothing  she  wears,  being 
usually  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  •  a  cashmere  shawl ,  and 
wealing  on  her  head  a  small  cap  or  crown  of  pasteboard..  AuQther 
body  of  musicians  brings  up  the  rear.  Thq  hideous  shrieks  of  joy 
which  women  of  the  lower  classes  utter  on  the  occasion  of  any  sen- 
sational event  are  called  zagharU.  The  bride  is  afterwards  conducted 
with  the  same  formalities  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  funerals  are  not  less .  remarkable 
than  those  which  attend  weddings.  If  the  death  occurs  in  the  m'orn- 
ing  the  funeral  takes  place  the  same  day,  but  if  in  the  evening 
the  funeral  is  postponed  till  next  day.  The  body  is  washed  and 
mourned  over  by  the  family  and  the  professional  mourning-women 
(nedddbehsj;  the  fikih,  or  schoolmaster,  reads  several  siirehs  of  the 
Koran  by  its  side;  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the  deceased  are  filled 
with  cotton;  the  body  is  then  enveloped  in  its  white  or  green 
winding-sheet,  and  is  at  length  carried  forth  in  solemn  procession. 
The  foremost  persons  in  the  cortege  are  usually  several  poor,  and 
generally  blind,  men,  who  chant  the  creed  (p.  Ixv) ,  in  order  that 
the  deceased  may  have  the  words  ready  when  he  is  examined  by 
the  angels  Munkar  and  Nekir  on  the  first  night  after  his  inter- 
ment. The  bier  is  borne  by  friends.  After  the  bier  come  the  fe- 
male relatives,  with  dishevelled  hair,  sobbing  aloud,  and  frequent- 
ly accompanied  by  professional  mourning -women  who  extol  the 
merits  of  the  deceased.  The  body  is  first  carried  into  the  mosque 
and  prayers  axe  there  offered  on  its  behalf.  The  procession  then 
moves  towards  the  cemetery,  where  the  body  is  interred  in  such  a 
position  that  its  head  is  turned  towards  Mecca.  Another  custom 
peculiar  to  the  Muslims  is  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  as  " 
strict  after  death  as  during  life.  In  family  vaults  one  side  is  set 
apart  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women  exclusively.  The  cata- 
falque bears  two  upright  columns  (shdhid)  of  stone.  On  one  of  these, 
over  the  head  of  the  body,  are  inscribed  texts  from  the  Koran  and 
the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  On  the. upper  extremity  is  re- 
presented the  turban  of  the  deceased,  which  shows  his  rank.  On 
festival  days  the  catafalque  is  adorned  with  flowers.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  female  relatives  frequently  remain  for  days  together  by  the 
tomb,  occupying  themselves  with  prayer  and  alms-giving.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  these  mourners,  it  became 
customary  to  construct  mausolea  with  subsidiary  apartments,  includ- 
ing apartments  for  the  family,  sebils  (p.  Ixxiv)  and  schools,  stabling 
for  the  horses,  a  residence  for  the  custodian,  and  other  conveniences. 
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V.  Doctrines  of  El-Isl&m. 


El-IsUm  is  the  most  extensively  disseminated  af  the  great  reli- 
gions and  its  power  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Mohammed  t  as  a  religious  teacher  took  up  a  position  hostile  to 
the  'age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism',  as  he  called  heathenism.  The 
revelation  which  he  believed  it  was  his  mission  to  impart  was, 
as  he  declared ,  nothing  new.  His  religion  was  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  all  men  being  supposed  by  him  to  be  born  Muslims, 
though  surrounding  circumstances  might  subsequently  cause  them 
to  fall  away  from  the  true  religion.  So  far  as  Mohammed  was 
acquainted  with  Judaism  and  Christianity,  he  disapproved  of  the 
rigour  of  their  ethics,  which  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  body  of 
mere  empty  forms,  while  he  also  rejected  their  dogmatic  teaching 
as  utterly  false.  Above  all  he  repudiated  whatever  seemed  to  him 
to  savour  of  polytheism,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Muslim  creed  is  embodied  in  the  words '.  'There  is  no  God  but  God 
(Allah),  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God' ft  (Id  ildka  ilV  AUA\ 
Moa  Mrikammeduf-raMu-lWh),  Everyone  is  bound  to  promulgate 
this  faith.  Practically,  however,  this  stringency  was  afterwards  re- 


+  Mohammed  ('the  praised%  or  'to  be  praised'*)  was  a  scion  on  the 
paternal  side  of  the  family  of  HAihim^  a  less  important  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Kareiih^  who  were  settled  at  Mecca  and  were  custodiana 
of  the  Ka'ba.  His  father  'AhdaUdh  died  shortly  before  his  birth  (about 
570).  In  his  sixth  year  his  mother  Jmtna  died.  The  boy  was  then  ed- 
ucated by  his  grandfather  *Abd  d-Mutiaiiby  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
two  years  later,  by  his  uncle  Abu  f^ltb,  Mohammed  for  a  time  acted  as 
a  shepherd  and  afterwards  he  undertoo)^  commercial  journeys,  at  first  in 
company  with  his  uncle,  and  then,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
in  the  service  of  the  widow  Khadjja,  who  became  his  first  wife.  On  one 
of  these  journeys  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
monk  Ba^ira  (p.  161)  at  Bo^ra. 

About  that  period  a  reaction  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Arabs  had 
set  in,  and  when  Molbammed  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  too  was 
struck  with  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  He  honestly  believed  he  received  revela- 
tions from  heaven.  He  cannot  therefore  be  called  an  impostor.  A  dream 
which  he  had  on  Mt.  Hira  near  Mecca  gave  him  the  first  impulse,  and  he 
soon  began  with  ardent 'enthusiasm  to  promulgate  monotheism  and  to  warn 
his  hearers  against  incurring  the  pains  of  hell.  His  new  doctrine  was 
called  ItlAmj  or  subjection  to  God.  At  first  he  made  converts  in  his  own 
family  only,  and  the  'Muslims'*  were  persecuted  by  the  Meccans.  Many 
of  them,  and  at  length  Mohammed  also  (622),  accordingly  emigrated  to 
Medina  (p.  Ixxiv),  where  the  new  religion  made  great  progress.  After  the 
death  of  Ehadija  Mohammed  took  several  other  wives,  partly  from  polit- 
ical motives. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  Meccans ,  and  war  broke  out  in 
consequence.  He  was  victorious  at  Bedr  (624),  but  lost  the  battle  of  the 
Uhud  [jS^).  His  military  campaigns  were  thenceforth  incessant.  In  GdO 
th'e  Muslims  at  length  captured  the  town  of  Mecca,  and  the  idols  were 
destroyed.  Mohammed^s  health,  however,  had  been  completely  undermined 
by  his  unremitting  exertions  for  about  twenty-four  years;  he  died  on 
8th  June,  632,  at  Medina  and  was  interred  there.  ^  «     .    . 

ft  Allah  is  also  the  name  of  God  used  by  the  Jews  and  Christians 
who  speak  Arabic. 

Babdxssb's  Palestine  and  Syria.  4th  Edit.  e 
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laxed,  as  the  Muslims  found  themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  pacific 
treaties  with  nations  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia.  A  distinction 
was  also  drawn  between  peoples  who  were  already  in  possession  of 
a  revelation,  such  as  Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians,  and  idolaters, 
the  last  of  whom  were  to  be  rigorously  persecuted. 

The  foregoing  formula,  however,  contains  the  most  important 
doctrine  only ;  for  the  Muslim  is  bound  to  believe  in  three  cardinal 
points:  (1)  God  and  the  angels,  (2)  written  revelation  and  the 
prophets,  and  (3)  the  resurrection,  judgment,  eternal  life,  and  pre- 
destination. 

(1).  God  and  the  Angels.  God  is  a  Spirit,  embracing  all 
perfection  within  Himself.  Ninety-nine  of  his  different  attributes 
were  afterwards  gathered  from  the  Koran,  and  these  now  form  the 
Muslim  rosary.  Great  importance  is  also  attached  to  the  fact  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  effected  by  a  simple  effort  of  the 
divine  will.  (God  said  *Let  there  be',  and  there  was.^  The  story  of 
the  creation  in  the  Koran  U  taken  from  the  Bible,  with  variations 
from  Rabbinical,  Persian,  and  other  sources.  God  first  created  his 
throne ;  beneath  the  throne  was  water;  then  the  earth  was  formed.  In 
order  to  keep  the  earth  steady,  God  created  an  angel  and  placed  him 
on  a  huge  rock,  which  in  its  turn  rests  on  the  back  and  horns  of  the 
bull  of  the  world.  And  thus  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  proper  position. 

In  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  firmament  is  that  of  the 
Jinn  (demons),  beings  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  men 
and  angels,  some  of  them  believing,  others  unbelieving.  When  the 
jinn  became  arrogant,  an  angel  was  ordered  to  banish  them,  and  he 
accordingly  drove  them  to  the  mountains  of  Kaf  by  which  the  earth 
is  surrounded,  whence  they  occasionally  make  incursions.  Adam 
was  then  created  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  and  the  Muslims 
on  that  account  observe  Friday  as  their  Sabbath.  As  the  angel  who 
conquered  the  jinn  refused  to  bow  down  before  Adam,  he  was  exiled 
and  thenceforward  called  Iblis,  or  the  devil.  The  fall  of  man  is 
connected  with  Mecca  and  the  Ka'ba;  Adam  was  there  reunited  to 
Eve ;  and  the  black  stone  derives  its  colour  from  Adam's  tears. 

The  Angels  are  the  bearers  of  God's  throne  and  execute  his  com- 
mands. They  also  act  as  mediators  between  God  and  men.  When 
a  Muslim  prays  it  will  be  observed  that  he  turns  his  face  at  the  con- 
clusion first  over  his  right  and  then  over  his  left  shoulder.  He 
thereby  greets  the  recording  angels  who  stand  on  each  side  of  every 
believer,  one  on  the  right  to  record  his  good,  and  one  on  the  left  to 
record  his  evil  deeds. 

While  there  are  legions  of  good  angels ,  who  differ  in  form,  but 
are  purely  ethereal  in  substance ,  there  are  also  innumerable  sa- 
tellites of  Satan,  who  seduce  men  to  error  and  teach  them  sorcery. 
They  endeavour  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  heaven,  to  prevent  which 
they  are  pelted  with  falling  stars  by  the  good  angels.  (This  last  is 
a  notion  of  very  great  antiquity.) 
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(2).  Wkittbn  Rbyblation  and  thbProphbts.  The  earliest  men 
were  all  believers,  l)nt  they  afterwards  fell  away  from  the  true  faith. 
A  revelation  therefore  became  necessary.  The  prophets*  are  very 
nnmerons,  amounting  in  all,  it  is  said,  to  124,000;  but  their  ranks 
are  very  different.  They  are  free  from  all  gross  sins  and  are  endowed 
by  God  with  power  to  work  miracles,  which  power  forms  their  cre- 
dentials; nevertheless,  they  are  generally  disregarded.  The  great  pro- 
phets are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed. 

Abraham  (Ibrahim),  being  through  Ishmael  the  progenitor  of  the 
Arabs,  is  regarded  as  a  personage  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in 
the  Korln,  as  in  the  Bible,  he  is  styled  the  'frieiid  of  God'  (corap. 
James  ii.  23).  Mohammed  himself  was  desirous  of  restoring  the 
^religion  of  Abraham* .  Abraham  was  represented  as  having  built 
the  Ka^ba,  where  his  footprints  are  still  shown.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages^  in  the  Koran  is  in  Sdreh  vi.  76,  where  Abraham 
is  represented  as  first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
His  father  was  a  heathen,  and  Nimrod  at  the  time  of  Abraham's 
birth  had  ordered  all  new-bora  children  to  be  slain  (a  legend  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem). 
Abraham  was  therefore  brought  up  in  a  cavern,  which  he  quitted  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  'And  when  the  darkness  of  night  came  over  him 
he  bebeld  a  star  and  said  —  That  is  my  Lord ;  but  when  it  set,  he 
said-  —  I  love  not  those  who  disappear.  Now  when  he  saw  the  moon 
rise,  he  said  again  —  This  is  my  Lord ;  but  when  she  also  set,  he 
exclaimed  —  Surely  my  Lord  has  not  guided  me  hitherto  that  I 
might  belong  to  erring  men.  Now  when  he  saw  the  sun  rise,  he 
spake  again  —  That  is  my  Lord ;  he  is  greater.  But  when  he  like- 
wise set,  he  exclaimed  —  0  people;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  ye  idolatrously  worship ;  for  I  turn  my  face  steadfastly  towards 
Him  who  created  heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing ;  and  I  belong 
not  to  those  who  assign  Him  partners !' 

In  the  story  of  Jesus  Mohammed  has  perpetrated  an  absurd  ana- 
chronism, Mary^being  confounded  with^Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses. 
Jesus  is  called  'Jsd  in  the  KorUn ;  but  'Isa  is  properly  Esau,  a  name 
of  reproach  among  the  Jews ;  and  this  affords  us  an  indication  of  the 
source  whence  Mohammed  derived  most  of  his  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jesus  is  styled  the  'Word  of  God',  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  A  parallel  is  also  drawn  in  the  Koran  between  the  creation 
of  Adam  and  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  like  Adam,  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  been  a  prophet  from  childhood,  and  to  have  wrought  miracles 
which  surpassed  those  of  all  other  prophets,  including  even  Mo- 
hammed himself.  He  proclaimed  the  Gospel ,  and  thus  confirmed 
the  Torah  •,  but  in  certain  particulars  the  law  was  abrogated  by  him. 
Another  was  crucified  in  his  stead,  but  God  caused  Jesus  also  to 
die  for  a  few  hours  before  taking  him  up  into  heaven. 

The  position  which  Mohammed  occupies  in  his  own  religious 
system  is  also  of  interest.   Moses  and  Christ  prophesied  his  advent, 

e* 
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but  the  passages  concerning  him  in  the  Torah  and  Gospel  have  been 
suppressed.  He  is  the  promised  Paraclete,  the  Comforter  (St.  John 
xiv.  16),  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  but  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  entirely  free  from  minor  sins.  He  confirms  previous  reve- 
lations, but  his  appearance  has  superseded  them.  His  whole  doctrine 
is  a  miracle,  and  it,  therefore,  does  not  require  to  be  confirmed  by 
special  miracles.  After  his  death,  however,  a  number  of.  miracles 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  although  he  was  not  exactly  deified,  the 
position  assigned  to  him  is  that  of  the  principal  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  The  apotheosis  of  human  beings  is,  moreover,  an  idea 
foreign  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and  it  was  the  Persians  who  first  ele- 
vated ^Ali  and  the  imams  (literally  reciters  of  prayers)  who  suc- 
ceeded him  to  the  rank  of  supernatural  beings. 

The  Koran  itself  was  early  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  entirely 
supernatural  origin.  The  name  signifies  ^rehearsal',  or  *reading\ 
and  the  book  is  divided  into  parts  called  Siirehs,  The  first  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  took  place  in  the  'blessed  night*  in  the 
year  609.  With  many  interruptions  the  'sending  down'  of  the 
Koran  extended  over  twenty-three  years,  until  the  whole  book, 
which  had  already  existed  on  the  'well-preserved  table'  in  heaven, 
was  in  the  prophet's  possession.  During  the  time  of  the  'Abb&side 
khalifs  it  was  a  matter  of  the  keenest  controversy  whether  the  Korin 
was  created  or  uncreated.  The  earlier  or  Meccan  Sdrehs,  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  book  on  account  of  their  brevity,  are  characterized 
by  great  freshness  and  vigour  of  style.  They  are  in  rhyme,  but  only 
partially  poetic  in  form.  In  the  longer  Silrehs  of  a  later  period  the 
style  is  more  studied  and  the  narrative  often  tedious.  The  Korin  is 
nevertheless  regarded  as  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture. The  prayers  of  the  Muslims  consist  almost  exclusively  of  pass- 
ages from  this  work,  although  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  real 
meaning.  Even  by  the  early  commentators  much  of  the  Kor&n  was 
imperfectly  understood,  for  Mohammed,  although  extremely  proud 
of  his  'Arabic  Book' ,  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  words.  The  translation  of  the  Koran  being  prohibited,  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  and  Indian  children  learn  it  entirely  by  rote. 

The  beat  English  translations  of  the  Kor&n  are  those  of  E,  Sale  (1734; 
with  a  preliminary  discourse  and  copious  notes,  ed.  by  Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry, 
1882-86,  4  vols.,  and  also  obtainable  in  a  cheap  form);  Rodwell  (London 
1861 ;  2nd  ed.,  1878);  and  Palmer  (London,  1880).  See  also  Sir  William  Muir, 
'The  Cdran,  its  Composition  and  Teaching'  (1878)  \  T.  W.  Arnold,  *The  Preaching 
of  Islam'  (London,  1896). 

(3).  FuTTJKB  State  and  Pbedbstination.  That  the  main 
features  of  Mohammed's  teaching  on  these  points  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  Christians  is  shown  by  the  part  to  be  played  by  Christ 
at  the  Last  Day.  On  that  day  Christ  will  establish  El-Islam  as  the 
religion  of  the  world.  With  him  will  reappear  the  Mahdi,  the 
twelfth  Im&m  (p.  Ixxii),  and  the  beast  of  the  earth  (p.  Ixyi). 
The  end  of  all  things  will  begin  with  the  trumpet-blasts  of  the  angel 
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Asrafil ;  the  first  of  these  Masts  will  kill  every  living  being ;  a  second 
"will  awaken  the  dead.  Then  follows  the  Judgment;  the  righteous 
cross  to  Paradise  hy  a  bridge  of  a  hair's  breadth,  while  the  wicked 
fall  from  the  bridge  into  the  abyss  of  hell  (p.  62).  Some  believe 
in  a  kind  of  limbo,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  sonls  of  the  dead  proceed  directly  to  the 
gates  of  Paradise.  At  the  Judgment  every  man  is  judged  by  the 
books  of  the  recording  angels  (p.  Ixvl).  The  book  is  placed  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  good,  but  is  bound  in  the  left  hand  of  the  wicked 
behind  their  backs.  The  scales  in  which  good  arid  evil  deeds  are 
weighed  play  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  soul's  fate,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  works  is  carried  so  far  that  it  is  believed 
works  of  supererogation  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  otherbellevers. 
The  demons  and  animals,  too,  must  be  judged.  Hell,  as  well  as 
heaven ,  has  different  regions ;  ■  and  El-Islllm  also  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  purgatory,  from  which  release  is  possible.  Paradise 
is  depicted  by  Mohammed,  in  consonance  with  his  thoroughly  sen- 
sual character,  as  a  place  of  entirely  material  delights. 

The  course  of  all  events,  including  the  salvation  or  perdition 
of  every  individual ,  is ,  according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Kor&n ,  absolutely  predestined ;  although  several  later  sects  have 
endeavoured  to  modify  this  terrible  doctrine.  It  is  these  views, 
however,  whieh  give  rise  to  the  pride  of  the  Muslims.  By  virtue  of 
their  faith  they  regard  themselves  as  certainly  elect. 


In  the  second  place  the  Kor^n  is  considered  to  contain,  not  only 
a  standard  of  ethics,  but  also  a  code  of  civil  law. 

The  Morality  of  El-Isllm  is  specially  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  Arabs.  Of  duties  to  one's  neighbour  charity  and  hospitality  are 
the  most  highly  praised.  Frugality  is  another  virtue  of  the  Arabs, 
though  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  avarice  and  cupidity.  The  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  is  lenient.  Lending  money  at  interest  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Kor&n,  but  is  nevertheless  largely  practised,  the 
usual  rate  in  Syria  being  12  per  cent.  The  prohibition  against 
eating  unclean  animals,  such  as  swine,  is  based  on  ancient  custo- 
mary law.  "Whether  Mohammed  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  merely  because,  as  we  learn  from  pre-islaniic  poets,  drunken 
carouses  were  by  no  means  Infrequent,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Wine,  however,  and  even  brandy,  are  largely  consumed  by  the 
upper  classes,  especially  the  Turks. 

Although  Polygamy  is  sanctioned,  every  Muslim  being  permit- 
ted to  have  four  wives  at  a  time,  yet  among  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation monogamy  is  far  more  frequent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  several  wives  and  the  danger  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  domestic  peace,  unless  the  husband  can  afford  to  assign  them 
•separate  houses.  Polygamy  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  ancient 
Oriental  view  that  women  are  creatures  of  an  inferior  order;  hence 
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the  Muslims  even  dislike  to  see  women  praying  or  ocoupying  them- 
selves  with  religion.  The  practice  of  wearing  veils  dates  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  (Gen.  xxiv.  66 ;  Isaiah  in.  23) :  A  man  may  not 
see  any  woman  unveiled  except  his  own  wife,  female  relatives,  and 
female  slaves.  An  Oriental  lady  would,  indeed,  regard  it  as  an  affront 
to  he  called  on  to  mingle  in  society  with  the  same  freedom  as  Euro- 
pean ladies.  Even  in  the  Christian  churches  the  place  for  women 
is  often  separated  from  the  men^s  seats  by  a  railing.  The  peasant 
aud  Beduin  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  seen  unveiled. 
The  ease  with  which  El-IsUm  permits  divorce  is  due  to  Mohammed's 
personal  proclivities.  A  single  word  from  the  husband  suffloes  to 
banish  the  wife  from  his  house,  but  she  retains  the  dowry  (p.  Ixlii) 
which  she  has  received  from  her  husband.  The  children  are  brought 
up  in  great  subjection  to  their  parents. 

The  repetition  of  Prayers  (Sala)  five  times  daily  forms  one  of 
the  chief  occupations  of  faithful  Muslims :  (1)  Maghreb^  a  little  after 
sunset;  (2)'A8hd^  nightfall;  (3)  ^u6ji,  daybreak;  (T)  Duhr,  mid- 
day ;  (5)  'i4«r,  afternoon.  These  periods  of  prayer  also  serve  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  day ;  they  are  proclaimed  by  the  Mu'eddins  (or 
muezzins)  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques :  Alldhu  akbar  (three 
times) ;  askhadu  anna  Id  ilaha  ill-Alldh,  anna  Muhammedur-rasulu- 
Udh  (twice);  hayyd  ^alas-sald  (twice);  i.e.  *  Allah  is  great;  I  testify 
that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of 
Allah;  come  to  prayer'.  This  call  to  prayer  sometimes  also  rever- 
berates thrillingly  through  the  stillness  of  night.  —  The  duty  of 
washing  before  prayer  is  a  sanitary  institution,  and  tanks  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  in  the  court  of  every  mosque  {^p.  Ixxlii).  In 
the  desert  the  faithful  are  permitted  to  use  sand  for  this  religious 
ablution. 

The  person  praying  must  remove  his  shoes  or  sandals  and  turn 
his  face  towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  and  some  of  the  Christian  sects 
turn  towards  Jerusalem  or  towards  the  East.  The  worshipper 
begins  by  holding  his  hands  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears,  then  a  little 
below  his  girdle ,  and  he  interrupts  his  recitations  from  the  Koran 
by  certain  prostrations  iii  a  given  order.  The  Muslims  frequently 
recite  as  a  prayer  the  first  Siireh  of  the  Koran,  one  of  the  shortest, 
which  is  used  as  we  employ  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  is  called  el-fdtiha 
('the  commencing'),  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  —  'In  the  name 
of  God,  the  merciful  and  gracious.  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
creatures,  the  merciful  and  gracious,  the  Prince  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  Thee  we  serve,  and  to  Thee  we  pray  for  help ;  lead  us  in  the 
right  way,  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  shown  mercy,  upon 
whom  no  wrath  resteth,  and  who  go  not  astray.    Amen'. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  believer  is  to  observe  the  Fast 
of  the  month  Ramaddn  (p.  Ixxiv).  From  daybreak  to  sunset  eating 
and  drinking  are  absolutely  prohibited,  aud  the  devout  even  scru- 
pulously avoid  swallowing  their  saliva.    The  fast  is  for  the  most  part 
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rigorously  observed,  but  prolonged  nocturnal  repatfts  afford  Bcmie 
compensation.  When  tbe  fast  of  Ramadan  falls  in  summer  much 
suffering  is  caused  by  tbirst.  The  ^Lesser  Beiram'  follows  RamsdHn. 

The  PiLGRiMAGB  TO  Mbcoa,  wMch  every  Muslim  is  bound  to 
undertake  once  in  his  life,  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  In  Syria 
the  chief  body  of  pilgrims  starts  from  Damascus  in  the  mouth  Dhu'l- 
^a'deh  and  follows  the  pilgrimage-route  (p.  157)  to  Mecca  by  Medina. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  the  pilgrims  undress,  laying  aside 
even  their  headgear ,  and  put  on  aprons  and  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  left  shoulder.  They  then  perform  the  circuit  of  the  Ka'ba,  kiss 
the  black  stone,  hear  the  sermon  on  Mt.  'Arafat  near  Mecca,  pelt 
Satan  with  stones  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  and  conclude  their  pil- 
grimage with  a  great  sacrificial  feast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Dhu'l-hidjeh  ('pilgrimage  month';  p.  Ixiiv).  On  the  day  when  this 
takes  place  at  Mecca,  sheep  are  slaughtered  and  a  festival  called  the 
Great  Beiram  is  observed  throughout  all  the  Mohammedan  countries. 

The  Worship  op  Saints  was  inculcated  at  an  early  period.  The 
tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Medina  and  that  of  his  grandson  Hosein  at 
Kerbel&  became  particularly  famous  (p.  409).   Comp.  p.  Ixxiv. 

Most  of  the  Islamic  Litebatubb  and  Sciencb  is  connected  with 
the  Koran  (p.  Ixviii).  Works  were  written  at  an  early  period  dwelling 
upon  every  possible  shade  of  interpretation  of  the  obscure  passages 
in  the  Koran,  and  collections  were  made  of  the  verbal  utterances  of 
Mohammed.  Grammar,  too,  was  at  first  studied  solely  in  con- 
nection with  the  Koran.  The  historical  writings  of  the  Arabs  show 
no  sense  of  the  evolution  of  cause  and  result,  but  consist  simply  of 
a  collection  of  isolated  traditions.  The  prodigious  mass  of  litera- 
ture which  was  soon  produced  consisted  mainly  of  theological  and 
legal  works,  both  founded  exclusively  upon  the  sacred  volume. 
To  this  day  many  books  are  written  in  the  same  pompous  and  un- 
scientific spirit,  but  there  are  also  traces  of  a  morfe  enlightened  in- 
tellectual life.  Of  late  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
supersede  the  ancient  law  and  to  intioduce  a  modem  European 
system.  Printing  was  hardly  known  in  the  Orient  before  the  19th 
cent.,  but  is  now  contributing  largely  to  the  spread  of  culture.  The 
most  important  printing-offices  are  at  Beiriit  and  Bfila^  (near  Cairo). 

Witii  regard  to  theological,  legal,  and  still  more  to  ritualistic 
questions,  El-Islam  abounds  in  dissension.  Even  the  orthodox  be- 
lievers or  SuNNiTBS  (from  Sunna ,  tradition)  are  divided  into  four 
schools  or  sects:  the  Hanefites,  the  Shdfe'ites,  the  MdlekiteSj  and  the 
HambaliteSf  who  are  named  after  their  respective  founders.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  schools  of  Free  Thinkers  who 
sprang  up  at  an  early  period,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  but  did  not  attain  any  great  importance. 

MyBtieism  and  Ascetidmi  were  also  largely  developed  among  pro- 
fessors of  El-Islam,  their  ends  being  knowledge  of  god  through  in- 
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tuition  and  Ms  propitiation  through  self-mortiflcation.  The  Korin 
teaches  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  and  dwells  on  the  more  ter- 
rible aspects  of  the  Deity.  The  mystic  love  of  God  was  the  great 
shibboleth  of  belieyers.  The  mystics  (SUfi)  interpret  many  texts  of 
the  Kor&n  allegorically,  and  this  system  therefore  frequently  degen- 
erated into  Pantheism.  It  was  by  mystics  who  still  remained  within 
the  pale  of  El-Islam  (such  as  the  famous  Ibn  el-' Arab!,  born  in 
1164)  that  the  Orders  of  Dervishes  (DaneUhj  plural  Dardidth)  were 
founded.  In  the  beginning  great  thinkers  and  poets  (the  Persians 
Sa'di  and  H&ftz  for  example)  joined  the  movement,  but  nowadays 
the  dervishes  have  degenerated,  the  soul  has  departed  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  external  mechanism,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
methods  of  throwing  oneself  into  ecstasy  and  rendering  the  body 
insusceptible  to  external  impressions.  The  dervishes,  however,  as 
well  as  insane  persons,  are  still  highly  respected  by  the  people,  by 
whom  they  are  reputed  to  be  able  to  work  miracles. 

About  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  reaction  against  the  abuses 
of  El-Islam  sprang  up  in  Central  Arabia.  The  Wahahis,  named 
after  their  founder  'Abd  el-  WahhAb,  endeavoured  to  restore  the  reli- 
gion to  its  original  purity ;  they  destroyed  all  tombs  of  saints,  in- 
cluding even  those  of  Mohammed  and  Hosein,  as  objects  of  lauper- 
stitious  reverence ;  they  sought  to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  prophet's  code  of  morals ;  and  they  even  forbade  the  smoking 
of  tobacco.  The  whole  of  this  movement  may  be  regarded,  in  its 
political  aspect,  as  a  protest  against  the  Turkish  regime,  the  Turks 
being  far  more  to  blame  than  the  Arabs  for  the  deplorable  degen- 
eracy of  the  East.  Had  not  Mohammed  'Ali  (p.  Ixxxv)  deemed  it 
his  interest  to  suppress  them,  their  influence  would  have  been  far 
more  widely  extended  than  it  now  is. 

Among  the  Muslim  Sects  or  Dissenters  the  most  powerful  are 
the  ShYites  (from  aftf  a,  *sect').  They  assigned  to  'Ali,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mohammed,  a  rank  equal  or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  pro- 
phet himself;  they  regarded  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and 
believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Im^ms  descended  from  'Ali. 
El-Mahdi,  the  last  of  these,  is  believed  by  them  not  to  have  died, 
but  to  be  awaiting  in  concealment  the  coming  of  the  last  day.  The 
Shiltes  are  extremely  fanatical,  refusing  even  to  eat  in  the  society 
of  persons  of  a  different  creed.  The  Persians  are  all  Shiltes.  In 
Syria  the  Metdwileh  are  the  chief  representatives  of  Shi'itism.  They 
possess  villages  in  N.  Palestine  and  in  Lebanon  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Homs,  and  even  farther  to  the  N. ,  and  have  a  very  bad 
r^utation  as  thieves  and  assassins.  In  isolated  communities  among 
the  Nosairtyeh  Mts.  is  found  the  similar  sect  of  the  Jsma^Uians,  who 
derive  their  name  from  Ism&'^il,  the  sixth  of  the  imims  (latter  half 
of  the  8th  cent.),  and  are  identical  with  the  notorious  Asscusins 
(literally  *hemp-smokers',  p.  IxxxjLi)  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  leli-' 
gion  consisted  of  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  ancient  heathen  super- 
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fitition,  mlsappreliended  Greek  pMlosophy,  early  Persian  dualism, 
the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  even  materialism. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  mere  mystic  mnmmery,  without 
any  solid  foundation  of  principle.  —  The  Nosairtyeh^  who  made  their 
appearance  as  early  as  tiiie  10th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  were  originally 
settled  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  appear  also  to  have  retained 
many  of  the  heathen  superstitions  of  ancient  Syria ;  but  they  also 
celehrate  a  species  of  Eucharist  and  possess  certain  religious  books. 
When  praying  they  turn  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  at 
morning  and  evening.  They  inhabit  the  so-called  Nosairtyeh  Mts, 
in  N.  Syria,  where  they  live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  — 
From  the  same  chaos  of  superstition  emanated  the  religion  of  the 
Druses.  The  khalidf  H^im  BiamrilUh  (996-1020;  p.  Ixxxii)  having 
declared  himself  in  Egypt  to  be  an  incarnation  of 'AU  (p.  Ixxii),  his 
doctrine,  together  with  that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  was  widely 
promulgated  in  Southern  Lebanon  (W&di  et-Teim).  Another  sectary, 
called  Hamza,  reduced  the  new  religion  to  a  system.  Thus  the 
Druses,  though  for  centuries  they  have  held  themselves  aloof  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Syria,  are  not  a  foreign  race,  but  of  mixed 
Syrian  and  Arabian  origin,  the  ancient  Syrian  element  decidedly 
predominating.  They  describe  themselves  as  Muwahhidin,  i.e.  uni- 
tarians. They  believe  that  God  has  occasionally  manifested  himself 
in  human  form,  his  last  incarnation  having  taken  place  in  the  person 
of  HIkim.  This  Hakim  will  one  day  return,  found  a  vast  empire, 
and  convert  the  whole  world  to  the  Druse  religion.  The  Druses 
possess  numerous  religious  writings.  The  initiated  abjure  tobacco- 
smoking.  The  Druses  are  generally  a  hospitable  and  amiable  race ; 
they  are  noted  and  feared  for  their  bravery,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
internal  dissensions  they  would  often  have  proved  most  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Turkish  government.  Their  princely  families  have 
from  an  early  age  been  too  ambitious  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  any  one  of  their  own  number.  For  the  modern  history  of  the 
IXruses,  see  p.  288. 

The  MosauBB,  or  Muslim  places  of  worship,  may  be  divided 
into  two  leading  classes :  (1)  those  of  rectangular  form,  the  court 
being  surrounded  by  Arcades  of  columns  or  pillars ;  (2)  those  whose 
court,  rectangular  or  cruciform,  is  surrounded  by  Closed  Spaces.  — 
The  name  Jdmf  is  applied  to  the  large,  or  cathedral  mosques,  in 
which  sermons  (Khutba)  are  preached  on  Fridays  and  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  the  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  general  term  for  a 
place  of  worship  is  Mesjid^  even  when  it  consists  of  a  single  cham- 
ber (Musalld)  only. 

Every  j4mf  possesses  a  court  of  considerable  size,  generally  un- 
covered, called  the  Fasha  or  8ahn  ei-Jdmf,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  fountain  for  the  ablutions  (Hanafiyth)  prescribed  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.    Adjoining  the  E,   side  of  the  court  is  the 
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Maks'&ra,  containing  the  sacred  vessels ,  and  covered  with  carpets 
01  mats  (Ha^rth).  The  maksAra  contains :  (1)  The  Mihrdbj  or  recess 
for  ptayer,  turned  towards  Mecca  (Kibla);  (2)  The  Mimbar^  or  pnl- 
pit)  to  the  right  of  the  mihrab,  from  which  the  Khapb  preaches  to 
the  faithful ;  (3)  The  Kuni  (plur.  Ker6.8i\  or  desk,  on  which  the 
Koran  lies  open  during  divine  service  (at  other  times  the  Koran  is 
kept  in  a- cahiuet  set  apart  for  the  purpose);  (4)  The  Dikkeh^  a 
podium  placed  on  columns  and  enclosed  by  a  low  railing,  from 
which  the  Mohalligh  (assistants  of  the  khatib)  repeat  the  words  of 
the  Koran  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  distance  ^  (5)  Various 
lamps  and  lanterns  (Kanddtl  and  FdnHs). 

Adjacent  to  the  maks^ra  usually  rises  the  monument  of  the 
founder  of  the  mosque,  and  by  the  principal  entrance  is  the  Sebtl 
(fountain)  with  the  Medreseh  (school).  These  fountains  are  often 
richly  adorned  with  marble  and  surrounded  by  handsome  bronze  rail- 
ings. At  the  side  of  the  sahn  el-j&mi'  is  another  and  smaller  court, 
with  a  basin  in  the  centre  and  niches  along  the  walls.  The  worshipper 
generally  enters  this  court  before  proceeding  to  the  sahn  el-jami'. 

Everywhere  are  found  the  Chapels  op  Saints  (p.  Ixxi),  called 
A'«66eft(dome),  Makdm  (standing-place),  itfes^r  (place  of  pilgrimage), 
or  WeU  (tomb  of  a  saint),  and  usually  not  more  than  13-20  ft.  square. 
They  are  often  quite  empty.  The  believer  performs  his  devotions 
at  the  grated  window.  The  curious  custom  of  suspending  on  these 
chapels,  as  well  as  on  sacred  trees,  shreds  torn  from  one's  clothing 
as  a  token  of  veneration  or  seal  of  a  vow,  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
In  Syria  almost  every  village  has  its  well,  venerated  alike  by  Mus- 
lims, Christians,  and  Jews.  Objects  deposited  in  it  are  safe  from 
theft. 

The  Muslim  Calendar  begins  with  July  16th  in  the  year 
622  A.D.,  this  being  the  date  of  the  Hegira,  or  Flight  of  Mohammed 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  (p.  Ixv).  The  Muslim  year  is  a  purely  lunar 
year  of  12  months :  Moharrem,  Safar,  RabV  el-Auwal,  RaW  et-Tdnt, 
Jemdd  el-Auwalj  Jemdd  et-Tdnij  Rejeb,  Sha^bdn,,  Ramaddn^  Shau^ 
wdlj  Dhu'l-ka'dehy  Dhu'l-Hdjeh,  Each  of  the  odd-numbered  months 
contains  29  days,  each  of  the  even-numbered  months  30  days.  There 
are  thus  354  days  in  tjie  year,  or  355  in  leap  year,  11  of  which  occur 
in  each  cycle  of  30  years.  In  the  course  of  33  years,  each  month  makes 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  seasons.  On  Feb.  25th,  1906,  began  the 
year  1324  of  the  Hegira. 

In  order  approximately,  to  convert  a  year  of  our  era  into  one  of  the 
Muslim  era,  subtract  622,  divide  the  remainder  by  33,  and  add  the  quotient 
to  the  dividend.  Conversely,  a  year  of  the  Mohammedan  era  is  converted 
into  one  of  the  Christian  era  by  dividing  it  by  33,  subtracting  the  quotient 
from  it,  and  adding  622  to  the  remainder. 
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VI.  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  name  Syria  is  derived  from  the  early  Babylonian  8urij  and 
about  3000  B.C.  denoted  the  territory  between  the  Median  Mts.  on 
the  £.,  the  Halys  and  Taurus  on  the  W.,  Babylonia  on  the  S.£., 
and  Armenia  on  the  N.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  'Assyria',  although 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  for  a  time  practically  co-extensive  with 
Sari.  Later  the  name  was  extended  southwards  to  the  present  Syria. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  of  history  the  inhabitants  belonged 
to  the  so-called  SemUesy  a  group  of  peoples  sharply  defined  by  their 
languages,  which  are  allied  and  very  similar  in  character  to  Hebrew. 
By  dint  of  repeated  immigrations  from  Arabia  the  Semites  gradually 
spread  themselves  overall  Syria.  The  so-called  *Oanaanitish'  immi- 
gration is  the  oldest  that  we  know  of  with  any  certainty,  its  earliest 
wave  including  the  Phoenieiant^  who  penetrated  farthest  to  the  W. 
Following  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  tribes  who  settled  in  the  interior  to  the  W.  of  Jordan  by 
the  collective  name  of  Canaamtes^  though  they  are  probably  more 
correctly  specified  by  the  older  biblical  writers  as  Amoritti,  At  a 
later  date  seven  tribes  are  detailed:  Hittites,  Canaanites,  Amorites, 
Glrgazites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  and  Hivites.  The  last  group  of 
these  ^Gauaanitish'  immigrants  consists  of  the  tribes  mentioned  as 
Khabiri  (i.«.  Hebrews)  on  the  tablets  found  at  Tell  el-'Amarria  (see 
btilow),  which  included  the  Israelites  who  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  W.  of  the  Jordan,  the  Moabitesj  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Ammonites,  whose  territory  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  ('Gilead'), 
and  the  Edomites,  who  occupied  the  region  of  the  'Araba  (p.  176) 
as  far  as  the  bay  of  'Akaba  (Elath),  and  the  mountains  of  Seir. 
The  Oanaanitish  immigration  was  followed  by  the  *Aramaic',  Under 
the  kings  of  Israel  the  Aramaeans  were  already  settled  in  Lebanon 
and  in  the  N.  part  of  the  country  E.  of  Jordan,  whence  they  pene- 
trated ever  farther  to  the  S.  —  Among  the  non-Semitic  races  in 
Palestine  were  the  BiUitts,  called  Kheta  by  the  Egyptians,  who 
came  from  the  kingdom  of  Rhatti  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  already 
reached  the  N.  boundary  of  Palestine  (comp.  p.  xlviii)  at  the  time 
the  letters  of  Tell  el-Amarua  (see  below)  were  written.  The  Philis^ 
tines  (comp.  p.  119)  were  anoUier  non-Semitic  tribe. 

For  a  long  period  Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  Syria  were  de- 
pendent upon  Egypt.  The  country  was  governed  by  tributary  prin- 
ces, on  whose  relation  to  the  Pharaohs  a  surprising  light  was  cast 
by  a  large  number  of  clay  tablets  with  letters,  written  by  these 
princes  about  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.  B.C.,  which  were  found 
among  the  ruins  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  in  Egypt  in  1887.  These 
letters  are  written  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  in  cuneiform 
characters,  which  shows  how  entirely,  in  spite  of  the  political 
suzerainty  of  Egypt,  Palestine  (and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  Near 
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East)  lay  under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  culture.  A  *king'  of 
VrusaUm  (Jerusalem)  is  mentioned  among  these  piinces,  and  the 
names  of  numerous  towns  are  given.  The  list  of  cities  overthrown  by 
Thutmosis  III.,  inscribed  on  the  pylons  of  the  temple  at  Kamalc,  men- 
tions 118  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  and  the  Papyrus  Anastasi  I. 
mentions  38  places  in  Palestine  and  10  more  to  the  N.  of  Tyre. 

^  The  leader  of  the  Isbablites  at  the  time  when  they  combined 
in  a  tribal  league  and  pushed  forward  into  the  country  on  the  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  was  Moses,  to  whom  they  owed  the  basis  of  a  further 
uniform  political  and  religious  development.  Their  settlement  in 
the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  was  effected  very  slowly,  partly  by 
force  of  arms,  partly  by  peaceful  assimilation  with  the  Canaanites, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  a  much  higher  plane  of  culture  than  the 
Israelites.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Israelites  are  represented  as 
divided  into  12  tribes,  several  of  which,  however,  became  merged 
in  others  in  historical  times ;  thus  the  villages  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon 
afterwards  belonged  to  Judah,  while  the  tribe  of  Levi  never  possessed 
any  territory  of  its  own.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  districts  of  the  individual  tribes,  as  they  were  subject  to  many 
variations.  The  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  repre- 
sent merely  a  later  theory.  —  The  central  position  was  occupied  by 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manas- 
8€h).  Close  to  these  was  the  tribe  of  Benjamin^  while  the  country 
to  the  S.  was  occupied  by  Judah,  a  tribe  equal  in  power  to  Joseph. 
Jssachar  occupied  the  plain  of  Jezreel ,  extending  to  the  Jordan. 
Still  farther  to  the  N.  lay  the  territory  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  and 
on  the  coast  that  of  Asher.  The  territory  of  Dan  lay  isolated  in  the 
extreme  N.  The  S.  portion  of  the  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
was  occupied  by  Reuben,  whose  territory,  however,  was  gradually 
conquered  by  the  Moabites.  Similarly  Oad  (farther  to  the  N.)  and 
particularly  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasseh  in  Bashan  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  defending  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. According  to  the  oldest  historical  document,  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Judges  v),  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  numbered 
40,000,  which  would  imply  a  total  population  of  about  160,000  Is- 
raelites. The  estimates  of  later  writers  are  all  exaggerated.  The 
sole  bond  of  union  between  the  tribes  at  the  so-called  Pbkiod  op 
THE  Judges  was  the  common  veneration  of  the  national  deity  Ydhtoeh 
(so  the  name  should  be  pronounced,  and  not  Jehovah),  to  whom 
corresponded  Ba'al,  the  national  god  of  the  Canaanites.  Both  were 
worshipped  on  the  'high  places',  and  for  this  reason  the  later  Hebrew 
historians  regard  the  worship  of  the  high  places  as  Idolatry. 

The  severe  contests  of  the  Israelites  with  their  W.  neighbours, 
the  Philistines,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Kingdom 
under  one  sceptre.  The  *seer'  Samuel  discovered  the  right  man  for 
monarch  in  Saul  of  Benjamin.  The  jealousy  of  the  tribes,  however, 
seriously  interfered  with  the  stability  of  this  administration. 
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The  Judean  hero  Datid  snccessfully  contested  the  sovereignty 
with  the  royal  house  of  Benjamin.  At  first  the  captain  of  a  band 
of  freebooters,  and  afterwards  a  vassal  of  the  Philistines  and  *King' 
of  Ziklag,  David  succeeded,  on  SauVs  death,  in  making  himself 
prince  of  Judah.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth, 
the  son  of  Saul,  and  his  able  general  Abnei  that  he  succeeded  in 
extending  his  sway  over  the  other  tribes.  Under  David  the  kingdom 
attained  its  greatest  extent.  He  made  the  town  of  Jebus  (p.  24)  his 
capital,  delivered  the  country  from  the  Philistines  by  his  victory  in 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  humbled  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Am- 
monites, the  ancient  enemies  of  Israel,  and  placed  Damascus  under 
tribute.  In  internal  affairs  he  was  successful  in  suppressing  the 
conspiracy  of  his  son  Absalom  and  the  revolt  of  the  N.  provinces. 
He  introduced  an  organized  scheme  of  administration,  regulated  the 
fiscal  system,  and  created  a  small  standing  army. 

The  government  of  Solomon  contributed  still  more  to  develop  ' 
the  resources  of  the  country.  He  fortified  Jerusalem  and  erected 
a  magnificent  palace  and  imposing  temple  (p.  51).  His  reign  seems 
also  to  have  seen  the  beginning  of  the  Israelites'  successful  adoption 
of  the  richer  culture  of  the  Oanaanltes  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
Intercourse  with  neighbouring  nations,  especially  with  Egypt,  be- 
came more  active.  After  a  brief  period  of  prosperity,  however,  the 
decline  of  the  empire  began.  Damascus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Israelites,  Edom  revolted,  and  dissensions  sprang  up  in  the  interior. 
On  the  death  of  Solomon  his  kingdom  was  dismembered. 

First  Shechem  and  then  Tirzah  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  or  Kingdom  of  Israel,  by  Jeboboam  I.,  but  the 
seat  of  government  was  afterwards  removed  to  Samaria  by  Ombi. 
Owing  to  the  constant  discord  and  jealousy  which  disquieted  the  rival 
kingdoms,  as  well  as  their  internal  dissensions,  they  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  encroachments  of  their  neighbours.  The  princes  of  Da- 
mascus undertook  several  successful  campaigns  against  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Jbboboam  II.  (B.C. 
783  et  seq.)  that  the  kingdom  attained  to  considerable  dimensions. 
From  this  period  dates  the  stele  of  King  Mesha  of  Moab,  the  most 
ancient  monument  bearing  a  Semitic  inscription  yet  discovered. 

By  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent,  the  Assyrians  had  succeeded  in 
making  serious  encroachments  upon  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it 
was  only  with  their  assistance  that  Kino  Ahaz  of  Judah  succeeded 
in  defending  himself  against  Israel  and  Syria.  He,  as  well  as  his 
successor  Hezbkiah,  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  In  722  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  sent  to  the  East,  and 
colonists  substituted  for  them.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Isaiah, 
Hezekiah  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Sennacherib  of  Assyria  proceeded  to  attack  the 
allies.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
well-known  incident  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 
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Meanwhile  the  worship  of  Yahweh  was  essentially  advanced  by 
the  writings  of  Artio*,  Hosea^  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiahf  and  other 
prophets.  The  advance  consisted  mainly  in  loftier  ideas  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity,  leading  to  the  conception  of 
Yahweh  as  the  God,  not  merely  of  Israel,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
This  was  a  basis  on  which  the  religion  of  Israel  could  be  preserved 
and  developed  amid  the  coming  troubles.  One  of  the  most  \pi~ 
portant  events  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  the  central- 
ization of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Josiah 
(623  B.C.),  a  movement  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
book  of  the  law,  Deuteronomy. 

At  length,  in  597,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  virtually  destroyed, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  Kino  Jbhoiakih  with  10,000  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  including  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  to  Babylon. 
A  revolt  by  the  last  king  Zbdbkiah  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
^  Jerusalem  in  586  and  a  second  deportation  of  its  inhabitants.  Soon 
after  this  many  Jews,  and  Jeremiah  among  them,  migrated  to  Egypt. 

During  the  captivity,  besides  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  there 
flourished  also  the  sublime  anonymous  prophet  who  wrote  chap- 
ters 40-66  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  In  the  year  538  Cyrus,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  OiUy  some  of  these,  however,  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission,  and  the  new  Jewish  State  was  wholly  comprized  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  Judah.  The  erection  of  the  new  Temple,  which 
had  long  been  obstructed  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  at  length 
promoted  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (516).  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  established  a  set  form  of  ritual,  following  Ezekiel  and  the 
priestly  legislation  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  The  Idumaeans  or 
Edomites  established  themselves  in  S.  Judasa  and  Hebron.  The 
NahntaeanSj  an  Arabian  tribe,  which  had  settled  at  Petra  as  early  as 
B.C.  300,  supplanted  the  Edomites  in  the  S.E.  of  Palestine.  They 
conquered  the  territory  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  even  penetrated 
farther  north.  The  central  districts  were  colonized  by  Cuthaans, 
from  whom,  and  also  from  the  remains  of  the  earlier  population, 
descended  the  Samaritans^  who  erected  a  sanctuary  of  their  own  on 
Mt.  Gerizim. 

The  Macedonian  Supremacy  began  in  332,  but  after  Alexan- 
der's death  Palestine  became  the  scene  of  the  wars  between  the 
*Diadochr,  as  his  successors  were  called.  Greek  culture  soon  made 
rapid  progress  in  Syria,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  ruins  of  Gr»co- 
Roman  theatres,  the  relics  of  temples,  the  inscriptions,  and  coins. 
The  Jews  adhered  most  steadfastly  of  all  to  their  traditions.  But, 
in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  the  Aramaic  language  gradually  began  to  sup- 
plant the  Hebrew.  Greek  also  came  into  frequent  use  among  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  in  Egypt  the  sacred  books  were  translated  into 
Greek.   Among  the  Jews  was  even  formed  a  party  favourable  to  the 
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Greeks,  who,  aided  by  Jason,  tlie  high-priest,  succeeded  iii  securing 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  fierce 
struggle  took  place,  for  which  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes  chastised 
the  Jews  severely.  This,  and  still  more  the  desecration  of  their 
temple,  drove  the  Jews  into  open  revolt.  At  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents was  the  heroic  priest  Mattctthias,  whose  son  Juda»  Macca- 
baeus  at  length  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  upon  the 
Syrians  (B.C.  166).  Under  the  Asmonean  princes,  or  Maccabees, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  comparatively  prosperous  period  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  John  Hyrcanus  /.  even  succeeded  in  considerably 
extending  the  dominions  of  Judaea  by  his  conquests.  During  this 
epoch  the  form  of  government  was  a  theocracy,  presided  over  by  a 
high-priest,  who,  at  the  same  time,  enjoyed  political  power,  but  from 
the  reign  of  Aristohulus  I.  the  Asmoneans  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

The  independence  of  the  country  was  at  length  disturbed  by  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  in  63,  when  Jerusalem  was  captured  by 
Pompey.  The  Asmonean  Hyrcanus  IL  reigned  after  this  date  under 
Roman  suzerainty.  In  the  year  B.  0.  40  the  Parthians  plundered 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  the  troubles  of  that  period  Herod  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  Romans  the  sole  governorship  of 
Judaea.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  37,  after  he  had  con- 
quered Jerusalem,  that  he  actually  entered  upon  his  office.  He  was 
entirely  subservient  to  the  Romans,  and  caused  many  handsome 
edifices  to  be  erected  in  the  Roman  style.  He  also  caused  the  Temple 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  reign  gained  him  the  title 
of  the  Great.  The  Jews,  however,  felt  keenly  the  intrusion  of  the 
foreign  elements. 

In  the  time  of  Herod  the  Jewish  territories  were  divided  as 
follows :  —  (1)  Judaea,  including  Idumaea  5  (T)  Samaria ,  which 
extended  to  the  S.  of  Shechem  as  far  as  the  S.  margin  of  the  plain ; 
(3)  Oalilee,  the  region  farther  to  the  N.,  consisting  of  Lower  (S.)  and 
Upper  (N.)  Galilee;  (4)  Peraea  ('the  country  beyond'),  to  theE.  of 
Jordan,  extending  ftom  the  Jordan  to  the  district  of  Gerasa  (Jerash) 
and  Philadelphia  (*Ammaln),  and  from  the  Anion  (Wadi  el-M6jib) 
to  the  district  of  Pella  (Khirbet  Flhil) ;  (5)  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip, 
which  included  Gaulanitis,  the  modern  J6Un,  extending  E.  from 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Batanaea,  farther  to  the  E.,  the  modern  En- 
Nu^ra,  Trachonitis,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  last,  the  modern  El-Lejah, 
and  Auranitis,  to  the  S.E.  of  Batanaea,  including  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  Hauran  and  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  it.  —  The  Hellen- 
istic towns  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Damascus,  Gerasa,  Philadelphia, 
etc.),  along  with  Scythopolis,  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  formed  a 
more  or  less  permanent  political  unit  under  the  name  of  Decapolis. 

Herod  the  Great  died  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christy  i.e.  in 
B.C.  4  -according  to  the  accepted  chronology,  as  determined  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  527  A.D.  The  dominions  of  Herod  were  now 
divided.    To  PhUip  were  given  the  districts  of  the  Hauran  (S.E.), 
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to  Herod  Aniipai  Galilee  and  Peisea,  to  Arehelaus  Samaria,  Judaea, 
and  Idumsea.  In  A.D.  6  the  territory  of  Archelaus  was  added  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  but  was  governed  by  procurators  of  its 
own.  Thenceforward  the  patriotic  party  among  the  Jews  became 
still  more  antagonistic  to  the  foreign  yoke.  Founding  their  hopes  on 
the  prophecies  which  spoke  of  an  ideal  independent  kingdom,  they 
expected  the  Messiah  to  bring  to  them  political  deliverance,  whereas 
Christ  himself  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
Infuriated  by  this  announcement,  they  compelled  Pftefe,  the  Roman 
governor,  to  yield  to  their  desires  and  to  crucify  their  Victim. 

The  power  of  the  native  princes,  such  as  Agrvppa  /.,  who  was 
the  last  prince  to  unite  the  whole  of  Herod's  kingdom  under  one 
monarch,  and  Agrippa  II.,  whose  share  of  Jewish  territory  was, 
strictly  speaking,  confined  to  a  few  towns  in  GaUlee,  became  merely 
nominal  as  that  of  the  Roman  governors  increased.  At  length,  in 
consequence  of  the  maladministration  of  Oesdus  Florus,  a  national 
insurrection  broke  out  with  great  violence.  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  70,  and  the  Temple  was  destroyed.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Simon,  surnamed  Bar  Cochha  ('son  of  the  star'),  who 
was  recognized  by  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Ben  Akiba  as  the  Messiah, 
there  was  a  final  revolt  against  the  foreign  yoke.  After  a  struggle 
lasting  for  3^2  years  (132-135),  the  insurrection  was  quelled  and 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  destroyed.  Jerusalem 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  Aelia  CapUolina,  and 
the  Jews  were  even  denied  access  to  their  ancient  capital. 

During  these  last  centuries,  however,  and  even  later,  Jewish 
Literature  continued  to  be  cultivated.  The  learning  of  the  schools, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  written  law,  had  hitherto  been  hand* 
ed  down  by  oral  tradition  only,  was  now  committed  to  writing,  and 
thus  the  Talmud  came  into  existence  between  the  3rd  and  6th  cent- 
uries A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  germs  of  a  different  kind  of 
literature  also  sprang  up  among  the  early  Christian  communities. 
In  the  2nd  cent.,  the  Gnostic  systems  arose  in  the  East,  and  gained 
considerable  ground  even  in  Syria. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period  Antioch  (p.  382)  had 
become,  and  continued  to  be,  the  most  important  town  in  Syria.  At 
the  same  time,  Damascus  continued  to  flourish  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
caravan-trade.  About  the  beginning  of  our  era  Palmyra  came  into 
prominence  as  the  capital  of  an  important  independent  empire,  and 
its  monuments  of  the  later  Roman  period  still  bear  witness  to  its 
ancient  glory.  All  Christian  Syria  was  the  seat  of  an  advanced  culture. 
On  the  partition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  394  A.D.,  Syria  became 
dependent  on  Byzantium.  In  611,  Chosroes  II.  y  King  of  Persia,  con- 
quered the  country,  but  it  was  reconquered  by  Heraclius  in  628. 

Soon  after  this  a  more  formidable  foe  to  the  Byzantine- Empire 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  Ababs,  who  from  time  immemorial 
had  ranged  over  the  vast  Syrian  plain  as  far  as  Mesopotamia^,  and 
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now  pressed  forward  into  Syria  itself.  The  southern  Arabs  (Yoktan- 
ides  or  Kahtanides)  settled  in  the  Hauran.  Opposed  to  them  were 
the  trihes  of  N.  Arabia  (Jshmaelites),  These  tribes  became  especially 
formidable  to  the  tottering  Byzantine  Empire,  after  the  union  of  them 
effected  by  Mohammed  (p.lxv).  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
energetic 'Omar,  the  second  khalif,  Syria  was  thrown  open  to  the  Arabs 
by  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Yarmuk  in  684,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  Damascus  was  captured  (p.  298).  Within  a  short 
period  the  Byzantines  lost  the  whole  of  Syria  as  far  as  Aleppo,  and 
'Omar  himself  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  a  city 
which  the  Muslims  also  regarded  as  holy.  Osesarea  held  out  bravely 
for  some  time  longer  j  but  when  the  victorious  Arabs  in  the  basin  of 
the  Euphrates  joined  forces  with  those  in  Mesopotamia  beyond  Nisi- 
bis,  the  last  hope  of  the  Byzantine  power  in  Syria  vanished.    The 

I  Christians  were  spared  on  condition  of  paying  a  poll-tax,  but  many 

of  their  churches  were  converted  into  mosques,  and  Arabian  military 
colonies  were  planted  in  many  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

^  The  most  glorious  part  of  this  period  of  Syrian  history  began  with 

the  assassination  of 'Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  and  fourth 
khalif.  A  political  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Meccan  aristocracy 
in  Arabia  had  sprung  up  against  the  parvenus  of  plebeian  origin  i 
for  it  was  only  after  the  unprecedented  successes  of  the  Muslim 
arms  that  the  countrymen  of  Mol^ammed  began  to  appreciate  the 
full  scope  of  the  new  religion.  Many  believers,  however,  adhered 
to  'Ali  as  the  rightful  vicegerent  of  the  prophet ,  and  even  re- 
pudiated the  title  of  the  first  three  khalifs ;  and  it  was  from  this 

'  schism  that  the  great  sect  of  the  ShVites  (p.  Ixxii)  took  its  origin. 

The  Meccan  aristocrats,  however,  conquered  'Ali  (p.  412),  and  the 
seat  of  the  khalifate  was  transferred  by  Mu'dwiya  from  Medina  to 

f  Damascus.    Many  of  Mu'awiya*s  successors,  the  Omayyades,  proved 

\  most  gifted  and   efficient  monarchs.     Even  during   the  reign  of 

Mu'awiya  the  able  generals  of  the  Muslims  penetrated  eastwards  as 
far  as  India  and  Central  Asia,  westwards  as  far  as  Constantinople 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  however, 

I  had  disappeared;  there  was  now  a  vast  empire,  a  despotism,  with  a 

court  of  constantly  increasing  splendour ;  and  a  love  of  magnificence 
soon  began  to  show  itself  in  artistically  constructed  buildings. 

A  reaction  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  in  Persia  that  it  first  showed 
itself.  Religious  questions  afforded  a  pretext  for  intrigues  against 
the  Omayyades.  The  powerful  family  of  the  ^Ahh&sides,  who  were 
also  of  Meccan  origin,  secured  the  upper  hand  by  the  cruel  assassi- 
nation of  the  Omayyades  (750).  The  central  point  of  the  empire 
was  now  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  As 
had  already  been  the  case  under  several  of  the  Omayyades,  Syria 
again  became  the  theatre  of  fierce  party-struggles,  while  political 

r  rivalries  were  aggravated  by  the  dissensions  of  religious  sects,  some  of 

which  manifested  communistic  tendencies  and  plotted  against  the 
Baedbkbb's  Palestine  and  Syria.   4th  Edit.  f 
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existing  constitution.  The  political  history  of  the  Arah  rulers  of 
these  centuries  presents  a  continuous  scene  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
accompanied  by  an  interminable  series  of  intestine  dissensions,  in- 
trigues, and  murders.  At  the  same  time,  however,  especially  during 
the  reign  of  HdrUn  er~Ra$Mdy  the  Arabs  began  to  manifest  a  greater 
taste  for  scientific  knowledge.  A  number  of  schools  of  philosophy 
were  founded  in  Syria,  and  particularly  at  Damascus.  The  Arab 
scholars  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophers  from 
the  Syrians,  whose  literature  flourished  for  a  prolonged  period,  even 
under  the  Muslim  x4glme.  So,  too,  an  acquaintance  with  medicine, 
astronomy,  and  mathematics  reached  the  Arabs  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  Greeks;  and,  indeed,  in  no  department  of  science  did 
they  exhibit  much  originality.  Even  in  works  on  the  grammatical 
structure  of  their  own  language,  a  subject  which  they  treated  with 
great  acumen,  the  Arabs  were  surpassed  by  the  Persians. 

The  power  of  the  khalifate  was  gradually  undermined  by  the 
dissensions  already  mentioned,  and  in  Syria  itself  there  sprang  up 
secondary  dynasties.  Thus  the  Hamdanides  jfrom  M68ul,  where  they 
had  been  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Kurds,  took  possession  of  N. 
Syria,  and  had  their  headquarters  at  Aleppo  for  a  considerable 
period.  One  of  these  princes  was  the  illustrious  8eif  ed-Daulehj 
who  began  to  reign  in  944,  and  who  had  some  difficulty  in  repulsing 
the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Greeks.  At  this  period  the  FdtimiteSj 
the  rulers  of  Egypt,  held  the  supreme  power  at  Damascus,  and 
during  the  great  revolutions  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  10th  cent,  they  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria.  The  reign  of 
Bdkim  Biamrilldh  (from  996),  In  particular,  was  fraught  with  im- 
portant results  to  Syria.  From  the  outset  of  their  career  the  Fiti- 
mites  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  El-IslUm,  and  under 
H&kim  the  peculiar  religious  or  philosophical  doctrines  of  his  party 
degenerated  into  grotesque  absurdity  (comp.  p.  Ixxiii).  Towards  the 
close  of  the  11th  cent,  the  Okeilides  and  the  Mirdasides  came  into 
power  in  N.  Syria,  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  supplanted  by  the 
Seljuks  In  1086.  These  were  the  chiefs  .of  the  nomadic  Turkish 
tribes,  who  now  for  the  first  time  made  their  appearance  as  con- 
querors in  western  Asia.  In  several  parts  of  Syria  the  Assassins 
(p.  Ixxii),  a  sect  who  unscrupulously  practised  the  crime  named  af- 
ter them,  possessed  considerable  power,  and  even  occupied  a  number 
of  fortresses.  It  was  by  their  hand  that  Niz&m  el-Mulk,  the  great 
vizier  of  the  all-powerful  Seljuk  Malekshah  (107^-92),  was  murder- 
ed. After  Malekshah's  death  the  empire  of  the  Seljuks  was  divided, 
one  branch  establishing  itself  at  Damascus,  another  at  Aleppo. 

These  interminable  disorders  within  the  Muslim  empire  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Gbvsadbas.  The  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  First  Crusade  (1096-99)  were  Raymond,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders, 
the  Norman  dukes  Bohemund  and  Tancred,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
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Ms  brother  Baldwin.  Baldwin  succeeded  in  conqnering  N.  Syria  as 
fax  as  Mesopotamia,  and  Bohemund  captured  Antioch  in  1098 ;  but 
Damascus  successfully  resisted  every  attack.  Even  among  the  Chris- 
tians, however,  political  considerations  were  paramount  over  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  holy  cause.  It  was  not  until  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (15th  July,  1099)  that  the  Muslims  became  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them  from  the  Crusaders,  but  the 
jealousies  among  the  Muslims  themselves  prevented  them  from 
having  much  success  in  opposition  to  the  Christians.  Qodfrty  de 
Bouillon  J  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  (d.  1100),  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Baldwin  I.  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  next 
king,  Baldwin  II.  (1118),  the  European  conquests  in  the  East  had 
reached  their  climax.  The  new  kingdom  was  organized  in  the  style 
of  the  feudal  states  of  Europe.  The  most  important  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  Counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripolis, 
the  Prince  of  Tiberias,  the  Count  of  Joppa  and  Ascalon,  and  the  Lord 
of  Montroyal  (in  the  ancient  Moab).  About  1118  were  founded  the 
orders  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Templars^  which  were 
destined  to  become  the  great  champions  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 

The  political  feebleness  of  the  Crusaders  prevented  them  from 
making  any  farther  advance.  They  contented  themselves  with  re- 
peated and  futile  attempts  to  capture  Damascus.  In  1136  their  pro- 
gress was  effectually  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the  bold  emtr 
Zengi.  In  N.  Syria  John,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  again  attempted 
to  interpose,  his  designs  being  hostile  to  Christians  and  Muslims 
alike,  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  whereupon  Edessa  also  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  Zengi  (1144).  At  the  time  of  his  death  Zengi 
was  master  of  M6sul,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  great  part  of  Syria.  The 
second  conquest  of  Edessa  by  his  son  N'Ctreddtn  in  1146  gave  rise  to 
the  Second  Crusade  (1147-49).  The  Franks,  however,  met  with  no 
success.  Nureddin  wrested  many  of  their  possessions  from  them, 
and  at  last  captured  Damascus  also,  which  had  hitherto  been  occu- 
pied by  another  dynasty.  In  1164  he  sent  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  under  his  general  Shirkuh,  who  was  associated  with  the  Kurd 
8aldh  ed'IHn  (Saladin).  The  latter,  a  man  of  singular  energy,  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt;  and  after  Niireddtn's  death  in  1173 
he  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  in  Syria  to  conquer  that  country 
also,  and  thus  became  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  isolated 
possessions  of  the  Franks.  A  breach  of  truce  at  length  led  to  war. 
In  1187,  at  the  battle  otHatttn  (p.  246),  Saladin  signally  defeated 
the  Franks,  after  which  the  whole  of  Palestine  fell  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  but  he  treated  the  Christians  with  leniency. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  led  to  the  Third  Crusade  (1189).  Fred- 
erick I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  wlio  headed  the  expedition,  was 
drowned  in  Cilicia,  before  reaching  the  Holy  Land.  The  town  of 
Acre,  after  a  long  siege,  chiefly  by  the  French  and  English,  was  at 
length  captured  in  1191;  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  pre- 
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vented  by  dissensions  among  the  Crusaders,  particularly  between 
Ricbard  GoBur-de-Lion  of  England  and  PMlip  Augustus  of  France. 
In  spite  of  prodigies  of  valour  on  the  part  of  tbe  English  monarch,  the 
sole  advantages  obtained  by  the  Franks  from  Saladin  at  the  ensuing 
peace  were  the  possession  of  a  nanow  strip  of  the  coast-district,  and 
permission  for  pilgrims  to  visit  Jerusalem.  Saladin  died  soon  after 
the  departure  of  the  Franks ;  his  empire  was  dismembered ;  and  Melik 
el-^AdU,  his  brother,  was  now  the  only  formidable  antagonist  of  the 
Franks.  The  Fourth  Crusade  (1204)  promoted  Frankish  interests 
in  Palestine  as  little  as  the  third.  In  both  of  these  crusades  the 
Italian  cities  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  had  actively  participated 
with  a  view  to  their  commercial  interests.  The  Fifth  Crusade,  led 
by  King  Andreas  of  Hungary  (1217),  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
At  length,  the  state  of  political  affairs  being  highly  favourable  to 
his  enterprise,  the  heretical  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  Pope  to  undertake  a  crusade,  obtained  possession 
of  Jerusalem  by  convention  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (122S).  Mean- 
while Syria  was  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  feuds  among  the  petty 
Arabian  princes,  particularly  the  Eyyubides.  In  1240  a  French  army 
once  more  endeavoured  in  vain  to  gain  a  footing  in  Palestine.  The 
last  Crusade,  undertaken  by  St.  Louis  in  1248,  was  equally  fruitless. 
The  Kharbzmians  from  Central  Asia  began  to  devastate  Syria 
in  the  year  1240,  and  at  length  settled  in  N.  Syria,  but,  owing  to 
the  incessant  wars  among  the  different  dynasties,  were  afterwards 
driven  towards  Jerusalem,  where  they  treated  the  Christians  with 
great  cruelty.  More  important  was  another  change.  Various  prin- 
ces were  in  the  habit  of  providing  themselves  with  a  body-guard 
composed  partly  of  slaves  purchased  for  the  purpose,  generally  of 
Turkish  origin.  In  Egypt  these  military  slaves  or  Mamelukes  suc- 
ceeded in  usurping  the  supreme  power.  Eibek^  the  first  founder  of 
a  Mameluke  dynasty,  had  to  undergo  many  conflicts  with  N&sir, 
the  Eyyubide  prince  of  N.  Syria,  before  he  gained  possession  of 
Syria.  The  Mongols  now  assumed  a  more  and  more  threatening  atti- 
tude towards  Syria.  They  had  long  since  put  an  end  to  the  empire 
of  the  khaltfs  at  Baghdad,  and  they  now  directed  their  attacks  against 
Nasir.  HiUagH  captured  Aleppo  (Haleb)  about  1260,  after  which 
he  continued  his  victorious  career  through  Syria.  Damascus,  having 
surrendered,  was  spared.  The  Mameluke  sultan  Kotut,  however, 
with  the  aid  of  his  famous  general  Beibars,  recovered  nearly  the 
whole  of  Syria  from  the  Mongols.  Beibars  himself  now  usurped  the 
supreme  power,  and  maintained  his  authority  against  both  Mongols 
and  Franks.  He  captured  Csesarea  and  Ars^f  in  1265,  Safed  and 
Jaffa  in  1266,  and  Antloch  in  1268,  and  reduced  the  Assassins  of 
Syria  to  great  extremities.  To  this  day  many  towers  and  fortifi- 
cations in  Syria  bear  his  name.  He  died  in  1277,  and  his  degenerate 
son  was  dethroned  in  1279  by  the  emtr  KildwCfij  who  has  also  left 
many  memorials  of  his  glorious  reign,    the  Franks  retained  only  a 
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few  coast-towns  J  and  at  length,  after  the  storming  of  Acre  In  1291, 
they  were  completely  driven  out  of  Palestine. 

The  continued  contests  of  the  14th  cent,  produced  no  leaders 
worthy  of  special  mention.  Syria  ceased  to  have  an  independent 
history.  In  the  year  1400  the  condition  of  Syria  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  a  great  predatory  incursion  of  the  Mongols  under  TimuTy 
on  which  occasion  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were  butchered. 
Many  of  the  scholars  and  artists  of  the  country,  including  the  famous 
armourers  of  Damascus,  were  carried  to  Samarkand. 

In  the  year  1516  war  broke  out  between  the  Osmans  and  the 
Mamelukes,  and  the  latter  were  defeated  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo' by 
Sultan  SeUm,  The  whole  of  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Osmans. 
The  sultans  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  the  khaltfs ;  that  is,  they 
maintain  the  form  of  the  ancient  theocratic  constitution.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  first  flower  of  the  Osmans  had  passed  away,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Turkish  race  to  the  Arabian  became  apparent.  —  Dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  however,  Syria  witnessed  somewhat  better  days 
after  the  reforms  effected  by  Sultan  MahmM  (1808-39).  A  regular 
class  of  officials  has  been  established.  A  militia  on  the  European  mod- 
el was  organized,  and  of  late  years  a  few  schools  have  been  founded. 

Napoleon  I. ,  when  returning  from  Egypt,  captured  Jaffa  in  1799 
and  laid  siege  to  Acre.  He  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Safed  and  Nazareth.  —  'Abdalllh 
Pasha,  son  of  Jezz&r  Pasha  (p.  230),  having  rendered  himself  almost 
independent  in  Palestine,  thus  afforded  a  pretext  to  Mohammed 
'Ali,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Egypt,  to  intervene  forcibly  in  the  affairs 
of  Syria  (1831).  Ibrdhim  Pasha,  son  of  Mohammed,  captured  Acre 
and  Damascus  with  the  aid  of  the  Emir  Beshtr  (p.  288),  and  defeated 
the  Turks  at  Homs  and  Beilan  in  N.  Syria.  He  then  continued  his 
march  towards  Constantinople,  but  the  European  powers,  and  Russia 
in  particular,  intervened.  The  Egyptian  supremacy  in  Syria  did  not, 
however,  much  improve  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  country.  In 
1834  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Palestine,  but  was  quelled.  In 
1839  at  Nisib  Ibrahim  Pasha  gained  another  brilUant  victory  over 
the  Turks.  Meanwhile  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in  Syria,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  the  land,  steadily 
increased.  In  1840  Lebanon  revolted,  and  the  French  government 
thereupon  withdrew  its  protection  from  Mohammed.  At  length,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  England  and  Austria  regained  Syria  for  the  sultan 
'Abdu*l-Mejtd,  the  scale  having  been  turned  against  the  Egyptians  by 
the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Acre  by  Napier.  After  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians  in  1860  (p.  298)  France,  as  the  guardian  of  Roman 
Catholic  interests,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  the  Christians  in 
Syria.  Since  that  intervention  the  Lebanon  district  has  been  formed 
into  an  independent  Liwa  (p.  Ivii),  the  governor  of  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  five  years  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
is  required  to  profess  the  Christian  reUgion. 
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727-699 
722 

705 

698-43 
642-40 
640-9 


606-597 

597 

597-86 

586 

586-73 
561 
538 

620 

516 

458 

445 


444 
844 


332 


314 
312 


Hezekiah.    Is  tributary  to  the  Assyrians. 

Sargon  captures  Samaria  and  deports  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  Assyria. 

Hezekiah  rebels  against  Sennacherib.  Alliance  with  Egypt. 
Sennacherib  invades  Judah  on  his  march  against  Egypt. 

Hanasseh. 

Amon.    Is  murdered  by  conspirators. 

Josiah,  under  the  guidance  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah, 
centralises  the  worship  of  Tahweh.  Josiah  falls  whilst 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians  at  Megiddo.  The  king- 
dom dependent  on  Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  dethroned  by  Pharaoh-Kecho. 

Eliakim,  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  made  king  by  Kecho  under 
the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  Syria  tributary  to  Egypt.  After 
Necho''s  defeat  at  Garchemish  Jehoiakim  serves  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  rebels  after  three  years. 

Jehoiachin.  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem  and  carries 
the  inhabitants  away  captives  for  the  second  time. 

Zedekiah,  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  relying  on  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
King  of  Egypt,  rebels  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem^  destruction  of  the  Temple;  the 
princes  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon;  others  flee 
to  Egypt.    End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  Tyre  (13  years)  in  vain. 

Jehoiachin  is  released  from  prison  by  Evil-Merodach. 

By  permission  of  Gyrus,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  condu6t 
some  of  the  Jews  back  to  Palestine. 

Foundation  of  the  Second  Temple.  Its  erection  obstructed 
by  the  Samaritans. 

Gompletion  of  the  Temple.  Establishment  of  the  ritual 
by  the  priests  and  Levites. 

During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus  Ezra  brings 
back  more  Jews  and  Beivjamites. 

Nehemiah,  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  is  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem,  and  fortifies  the  city.  Erection  of 
a  temple  on  H t.  Gerizim.  Introduction  of  the  Samaritan 
worship. 

Promulgation  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  brought  by  Ezra. 

Sidon  destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus. 

Alexander  the  Great  conquers  Syria  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

Tyre  oaptured  and  destroyed.  The  Jews  submit  to  Alexan- 
der. Andromachus ,  and  afterwards  Hemnon ,  governor 
of  Palestine. 

Ptolemy  I  (Soter)  takes  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Antigonus  wrests  Palestine  from  him. 

Beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse. 
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18-36 
26 
28 
36 
44 
48 
•  52 
60 
64 

67 
70 

118 
132 

135 

218-222 
244-249 
260-267 

272 
323-336 
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616 
6:^628 

622 

632 
632-634 
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Qairiniufl  appointed  legate  of  Syria  ^  Goponias  first  pro- 
curator of  Jadeea,  with  headquarters  at  Geesarea.  Judas 
Gaulonites  rehels. 

Gaiaphas,  high-priest. 

Pontius  Pilate  appointed  governor. 

Ministry  of  Ghrist.    Crucified  about  31. 

Marullus  succeeds  Pilate. 

ReYolt  of  Theudas  quelled  by  the  procurator  Cnspius  Fadus. 

Gumanus,  procurator. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judsa. 

Porcius  Festus,  procurator. 

Gessius  Florus,  procurator  of  Judeea,  causes  the  outbreak 
of  a  rebellion. 

Vespasian  conquers  Galilee. 

Titus  captures  Jerusalem.  Lncilius  Bassus  and  Flavius 
Syiva  quell  the  insurrection  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Tineius  Bufus,  governor  of  Palestine. 

Insurrection  of  Bar  Gochba  (acknowledged  as  the  Messiah 
by  the  BAbbi  Akiba)  is  put  down  by  Julius  Severus. 

Bar  Gochba  slain.  Jerusalem  converted  into  a  heathen 
colony,  under  the  name  of  ^lia  Gapitolina. 

Antonius  Heliogabalus  of  Emesa,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Philip  Arabs  of  the  Hanr&n,  Emperor  of  Borne. 

Odenathus,  King  of  Palmyra. 

Aurelian  defeats  Zenobia  and  destroys  Palmyra. 

Gonstantine  the  Great.    Recognition  of  Ghristianity. 

Pilgrimage  of  St.  Helena  to  Jerusalem. 

Justinian  I. 

Birth  of  Mohammed. 

Ghosroes  II.,  King  of  Persia,  conquers  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Heraclius,  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  reconquers  these  pro- 
vinces. 

Mohammed's  flight  (Heg^ra  or  Hijra)  from  Mecca  to  EI- 
Medina  (16th  July). 

Death  of  Mohammed. 

Abu  Bekr,  father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  first  Khalif.  The 
general  Khalid  conquers  Bofrft  in  Syria. 

'Omar,  Khalif. 

Defeat  of  the  Byzantines  on  the  Tarmiik.  Syria  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch  captured. 

'Othm&n,  Khalif. 

'All,  Khalif. 

Mu'ftwiya,  the  first  Khalif  of  the  family  of  the  Omay- 
yades,  makes  Damascus  his  residence. 
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680-683 


685-705 

705-715 
715-717 
717-720 
72J>-724 
724-743 
743-744 
7U 

746 

750 


780(1) 

901  (2) 
934(5) 

9U-967 


1070  (1) 


1096 

1098 
1099 

1100-1118 

1104-28 
1118-31 

1131-43 

1143-62 

1146 


Yerfd  I. 

Merwftn  I.;  he  defeats  the  Keisites  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  DamMcns. 
'Abd  el-Helik.    BatUes  with  'AbdaUah  Ibn  ez-Zabeir  at 

Mecca  (692)  and  with  <Abd  er-Bahm&n  (704). 
Welid  I.  \  the  Arabian  aapremacy  extended  to  Spain  (711). 
Soleim&n  defeata  the  Byzantines. 
'Omar  II. 
Yezid  n. 
Hish&m. 
Welid  II. 
Yezid  III.;   revolt   in  Palestine.  —  Ibrahim,   brother  of 

Yezid,  reigns  for  a  few  months. 
Merwftn  II.  deprives  Ibrahim  of  his  authority.  Continued 

disturbances  in  Syria. 
Merwftn  defeated  by  the  'Abbasides  at  the  battle  of  the 

Zftb.    The  central  point    of  the   kingdom  removed  to 

arftlf;  (Baghdad).  ■» 

Ahmed  Ibn  T€iliin,  governor  of  Egypt,  conquers  4he  whole 

of  Syria. 
Rise  of  the  turb\ilent  sect  of  Garmates. 
IkhsMd,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ikhshidides,  appointed 

governor  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Self  ed-Danleh,  a  9<undanide,  fights  against  the  Greeks  and 

the  Ikhshidides  at  Aleppo. 
The  F&timites  conquer  Egypt,  and,  after  repeated  attempts, 

the  whole  of  Syria  also.    Continued  struggles. 
Rise  of  the  Seljuks,   who   gradually  obtain  possession  of 

the  whole  of  Syria,   capturing  Damascus  about   1075, 

and  Antioch  about  1065. 
Beginning  of  the  first  Crusade;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Bald- 
win, Bohemund,  Raymond  IV. 
The  Crusaders  capture  Antioch. 
Baldwin  declared  prince  of  Edessa.  Conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

Godfrey  de  Bouillon  king;  defeats  theEgyptians  at  Ascalon. 
Baldwin  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem.    The  Franks  capture  Cs- 

sarea,  Tripoli,  and  Beirut. 
Togtekin,  Prince  of  Damascus,  defeats  the  Franks. 
Baldwin  II. ;  under  him  the  Frank  dominions  reach  their 

greatest  extent. 
Fulke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Jerusalem. 
Baldwin  III.;  conquers  Acre  in  1153. 
Ndreddin,  son  of  Zengi,  ruler  of  N.  Syria ,  captures  Da- 
mascus (dynasty  of  the  Atabekes);  he  takes  Edessa  and 

oppresses  the  Franks. 
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1147-49 
1148 

1162-73 

1171 

1173-85 
1180 
1183 

1185-86 

1186-87 
1187 

1189-92 

1193 

1228-29 

1244 
1259-60 

1260-77 

1279-90 
1291 

1400 
1517 

1598-1634 
1799 
1832 


1840 
1847 
1860 


Second  Crusade,  under  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Con- 
rad III.  of  Germany. 

The  Franks  endeavour  to  capture  Damascus,  of  whlcli  NAr- 
eddin  gains  possession  six  years  later. 

Amalrich,  King  of  Jerusalem,  undertakes  a  campaign 
against  Egypt. 

Sal&h  ed-Din  (Saladin),  the  Eyyubide,  puts  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt. 

Baldwin  IV.,  the  Leper. 

Victory  of  the  Franks  at  Ramleh. 

Saladin  becomes  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  except  the 
Frank  possessions. 

Baldwin  V. 

Ouy  of  Lusignan. 

Saladin  gains  a  victory  at  Hattin ,  and  conquers  nearly  the 
whole  of  Palestine. 

Third  Crusade,  under  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Richard  Cc&ur- 
de-Lion,  and  Philip  Augustus. 

Saladin  cedes  fhe  seaboard  from  Jaffa  to  Acre  to  the 
Franks.    Death  of  Saladin. 

Fifth  Crusade.  Frederick  II.  obtains  Jerusalem,  etc. 
from  E&mil,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  Kharezmians,  invited  to  aid  the  Egyptians,  ravage  Syria. 

The  Mongols  under  H^agii  conquer  27.  and  Central 
Syria,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

Beibars ,  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt ,  recaptures  Da- 
mascus, and  defeats  the  Franks  (1265-1268). 

Eilawdn,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

His  son,  Melik  el-Ashraf ,  puts  an  end  to  the  Frank  rule 
in  Palestine. 

Timurlenk  (Tamerlane)  conquers  Syria. 

Seltm  I.  wrests  Syria  from  the  Mamelukes  and  incorpor- 
ates it  with  the  Turkish  empire. 

Fakhreddin,  emir  of  the  Druses. 

Kapoleon  conquers  Jaffa.    Battle  of  Mt.  Tabor.    Retreat. 

Mohammed  'Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt-,  his  adopted  son  Ibrfthim 
conquers  Syria,  and  the  country  is  ceded  to  Egypt  by 
Turkey  at  the  peace  of  Kutahya  in  1833. 

Turkey  introduces  reforms.  Sultan  'Abdul  Mejid  issues 
the  khatti-sherif  of  Gulkhaneh. 

Intervention  of  the  European  powers.  Syria  re-conquered 
for  the  Forte,  chiefly  by  the  English  fleet. 

An  affray  in  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem 
leads,  after  longnegociations,  to  war  with  Russia  (1853-56). 

The  Druses  rise  against  the  Christians.  French  expe- 
dition in  1861. 
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Vn.  History  of  Art  in  Syria. 

Syria  has  neyer  produced  any  original  fonn  of  art.  The  Semltie 
nee  has  always  entertained  a  peculiar  aversion  for  images  of  all 
kinds.  There  are,  however,  scattered  throughout  the  country  vestiges 
of  art-workmanship  helonging  to  the  most  widely  different  schools 
and  ages. 

The  mountains  of  Syria  abound  in  Gatbbns,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves.  Remains  of  such  dwellings  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Hauriln  (p.  154),  and  the  caverns  in  the  region 
of  Beit  Jibrin  (p.  116)  belong  to  the  same  class.  Many  of  the 
series  of  caverns  clearly  testify  to  the  skilful  use  of  tools  of  metal. 

Although  the  use  of  copper  in  Syria  dates  back  to  an  early  age, 
FiiDiT  Imflbmxntb  were  not  discarded  for  a  long  time,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  numbers  of  them  discovered,  especially  at  various 
points  along  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  (p.  281),  where  they  are  generally 
found  united  into  a  firm  breccia,  along  with  the  teeth  of  various 
animals.  Flint  knives,  axes,  saws,  and  the  like  have  been  collected 
in  great  numbers  wherever  excavations  have  been  carried  on  (Tell 
el-Hast,  p.  118;  Abu  Shiisheh,  p.224;  Ta'annak,  p.  223 ;  Tell  el- 
MutBsellim,  p.  224).  The  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  Stonb  Monuicbnts,  including  Menhirs^  CromleehSy 
Cairns  (especially  in  £.  Moab),  and  (most  of  all)  Dolmeru.  All  of 
these  had  some  religious  significance.  Holy  stones  (Ma%%eh6t)  were 
to  be  found  in  ancient  times  in  every  part  of  Syria.  The  dolmens 
were  originally  sacrificial  tables,  but  some  were  also  used  as  graves. 
The  space  inside  the  tombs  is,  however,  so  short  that  the  bodies 
mast  have  been  buried  in  a  bent  position.  Skeletons  in  this  posi- 
tion have  been  discovered  in  the  dolmens  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

In  a  land  so  deficient  in  springs  as  Palestine  it  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  dig  GiBTBBNS  and  line  them  with  masonry,  or  to  hew  them 
out  of  the  solid  rock  (comp.  Deut.  vi.  11).  These  cisterns  were 
often  extended  so  as  to  form  large  reservoirs  (p.  58).  Many  of  them 
have  their  mouths  closed  with  large  stones.  Pools  were  also  con- 
structed, in  the  form  of  large  open  tanks,  in  which  spring  or  rain 
water  was  collected,  while  the  water  of  the  springs  was  conducted 
to  the  villages  by  means  of  Aqubducts. 

The  Ohi  ahs  Wins  Presses  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Syria 
are  also  very  ancient.  These  consist  of  square  or  circular  holes 
in  the  rocks,  about  3-4  ft.  deep  and  up  to  13  feet  long,  with  a 
hole  at  the  bottom  through  which  the  wine  or  oil  flowed  into  a  vat. 
The  Phoenician  oil-presses  are  more  carefully  constructed  than  the 
Hebrew.  All  these  excavations  must  have  required  considerable 
experience  in  the  use  of  the  chisel,  although  the  rock  is  not  parti- 
cularly hard. 
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The  whole  country  is  full  of  ancient  Rook  Tombs,  hut  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  periods  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
A  favourite  practice  was  to  excavate  these  chanihers  in  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  rock,  with  their  entrances  sometimes  at  an  apparently 
inaccessible  height  from  the  ground.  Where  no  such  slopes  were 
available,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  rock  and  the  tomb  excavated  in 
the  side  of  the  shaft,  in  which  a  stairoase  descended. 

These  tombs  are  classified  as  follows :  —  (1).  Sunken  Tomhs, 
hollowed  in  the  rock  like  modem  graves,  and  then  closed  with  a 
slab  of  stone.  —  (2).  Shaft  Tombs  (Heb.  fc(?&fm),  consisting  of 
openings  5-6  ft.  long  and  l^/g  ft.  square,  usually  hewn  horizont- 
ally in  the  rock,  into  which  the  body  was  pushed.  —  (3).  Shelf 
Torribs,  shelves  or  benches  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  about  2  ft. 
ttom  the  ground ;  sometimes  these  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  gen- 
erally with  vaulted  roofs.  —  (4).  Niche  Tombs,  hewn  laterally  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  about  2  V2  ft*  ^rom  the  ground,  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  about  l*/2  ft-  square.  Strictly  speaking,  this  variety 
is  a  combination  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  the  sunken  tomb  being  hollowed 
out  in  the  shelf  hewn  in  the  rock. 

The  Tomb  Chambers  are  of  three  kinds : — (1).  Single  chambers 
which  are  open  and  have  one  sunken  tomb  in  the  floor. — (2).  Single 
chambers  but  containing  several  graves  of  different  varieties  (espe- 
cially shelf-tombs  and  shaft-tombs).  —  (3).  The  third  kind  con- 
sists of  aggregates  of  chambers,  and  often  has  a  handsome  portal 
and  a  vestibule.  The  architectural  decorations  consist  chiefly  of 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  Egyptian  hollow-moulded  cornice  fire- 
quently  recurs.  Graeco-Roman  influence  is  shown  by  the  use  of  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  Egyptian  influence  is  also  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  pyramids  which  sometimes  surmount  monumental  tombs. 
—  For  the  rock-tombs  of  the  Phoenicians,  comp.  p.  273.  The  custom 
pf  engraving  inscriptions  on  stone  was  not  common  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 

Hebrew  ArcMtecture  is  entirely  dependent  on  that  of  the 
Phoenicians,  who  in  turn  borrowed  their  types  from  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  sources.  David's  palace  and  Solomon's  temple  were 
works  of  Phoenician  architecture.  A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this 
architecture  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  column,  us  in 
Greece,  the  fundamental  source  of  their  style  was  the  sculptured 
rock,  of  which  the  separate  piers  afterwards  used  were  merely  an 
imitation.  Hence  it  is  that,  quite  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
classical  architecture,  the  plan  of  the  structure  is  entirely  sub- 
servient to  its  material.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  use  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  in  building  (comp.  pp.  65,  66,  325).  The  surface 
of  the  blocks  was  either  left  rough  (^rusticated'),  or  slightly  hewn, 
or  completely  planed.  The  stones,  though  fitted  together  without 
mortar,  are  jointed  with  marvellous  accuracy.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  builders  of  the  most  ancient  period  were  acquainted  with  draft- 
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ing,  such  ae  appears  (e,g,)  in  the  buildings  of  Heiod.  The  drafting 
is  formed  by  slightly  sinking  the  face  of  the  stone  round  its  outer 
margin  to  a  width  of  V2-IV2  ^"^^^h. 

It  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  Greek  Art  had  begun  to 
make  itself  felt  in  Syria  even  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  has 
frequently  been  asserted  that  a  number  of  Ionic  forms  and  the  art 
of  OTerlaying  certain  parts  of  buildings  with  metal  were  imported 
by  the  Greeks  from  the  nearer  regions  of  the  East.  This  may  have 
been  so  j  but  the  Syrians  certainly  receiyed  in  return  from  Greece 
the  fully  elaborated  forms  of  Greek  sculpture,  although  the  lime^ 
stone  used  in  Syria  was  inferior  to  the  Greek  marble  as  a  material 
for  Corinthian  capitals  and  figures.  Numerous  though  the  monu- 
ments of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  must  have  been,  hardly  one  of 
them  is  now  extant  in  Syria,  but  those  of  the  lloxnan  Period  are 
still  abundant.  The  Romans  extended  their  military  roads  even  to 
the  most  remote  districts,  and  the  milestones  of  some  of  them  are 
still  in  existence.  It  was  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Romans  that  Herod  caused  sumptuous  edifices  in  the  Roman  style  to 
be  erected  in  various  towns.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
Roman  colonization  was  actively  extended,  and  new  towns  sprang  up 
under  the  auspices  of  the  governors,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
perors, particularly  of  Trajan.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these 
towns  was  that  they  were  intersected  by  a  colonnade  leading  from  a 
triple  gate.  At  the  point  where  the  colonnade  was  crossed  by  an- 
other of  smaller  size,  stood  a  Tetrapylon,  On  each  side  of  the  ohief 
colonnade  lay  the  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  naumachi®.  Those 
relics  which  have  been  preserved  date  from  the  later  Roman  period, 
that  is  from  the  2nd  century  downwards,  when  a  falling-off  from 
the  severe  and  dignified  taste  of  the  classical  period  is  manifested  in 
superabundant  decoration,  in  the  adornment  of  niches  surmounted  by 
broken  pediments,  and  in  the  absence  of  harmony  of  design.  Palmyra 
(pp.340  et  seq.), Ba'albek (p.320),  Jerash  (p.UO),  and  Petra (p.  178) 
afford  examples  of  this  style.  The  numerous  small  temples  (perhaps 
tombs),  relics  of  whioh  are  scattered  throughout  Lebanon,  date  from 
the  same  period,  though  all  turned  towards  the  W.  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  and  are  generally  4n  antis',  with  Ionic  capitals;  the  stylo- 
bate  has  a  cornice  running  round  it,  and  the  oella  is  entered  from 
its  raised  W.  end  by  a  door  leading  through  the  stylobate.  —  A 
peculiar  style  of  architecture  is  seen  in  the  Synagogues  erected  in 
Galilee  during  the  3rd-6th  centuries.  They  are  quadrangular  in 
form ,  and  the  interior  is  frequently  divided  into  five  aisles  by 
means  of  four  rows  of  massive  columns.  These  columns  bore  an 
architrave  of  stone,  the  roof  was  of  wood,  and  the  ornamentation, 
especially  that  of  the  cornices,  was  extremely  rich.  The  two  last 
internal  supports  towards  the  N.  end  always  consist  of  square  pillars 
rounded  off  towards  the  interior.  It  is  remarkable  that  figures  of  ani- 
mals were  frequently  carved  on  the  synagogues. 
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Chiistiaii  Arddteoture.  —  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century 
it  became  customary  to  employ  yaulted  domes  to  cover  large  spaces, 
and  the  important  invention  of  uniting  the  dome  with  the  quadran- 
gular substructions  by  means  of  'pendentiyes'  or  brackets  was  next 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  simple  basilicas  supported  by  rectangular 
piers,  and  afterwards  by  columns,  were  also  frequently  erected.  The 
northern  group  of  the  buildings  of  that  period,  between  Ham^  and 
Aleppo^  is  especially  interesting.  Columnar  basilicas  and  dome- 
covered  structures  occur  here  also,  but  basilicas  borne  by  piers  are 
rare.  The  facade  consists  of  an  open  colonnade ;  the  apse  is  generally 
round  internally  and  quadrangular  externally ;  and  numerous  wind- 
ows, and  as  a  rule  side-doors  also,  are  inserted  in  the  aisles  and  upper 
part  of  the  nave.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  sometimes  approach 
the  acanthus  type,  but  are  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  a  calyx  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  native  architects  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own.  The  apses,  as  well  as  the  windows  and  portals,  are  adorned 
with  decorated  string-courses  terminating  in  knots  resembling  vol- 
utes. The  ornamentation  of  the  friezes  consists  of  foliage,  fruit, 
grapes,  and  the  acanthus ;  but  vases,  peacocks,  and  other  objects  also 
occur,  while  crosses  are  invariably  introduced.  —  In  the  chief  towns 
of  Palestine,  and  particularly  in  places  of  religious  resort,  the  Greek 
emperors  after  the  time  of  Gonstantine  the  Great  erected  a  number 
of  spacious  Bashjoas.  The  Empress  Helena  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
as  a  builder.  To  her  (or  else  to  Solomon)  every  considerable  build- 
ing of  unknown  origin  is  ascribed.  The  ancient  basilica  of  Bethlehem 
(converted  by  Justinian)  has  been  preserved,  but  of  the  earliest 
constructions  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  few  relics  now 
exist.  The  A^sft  affords  an  example  of  an  ancient  basilica  which  the 
Arabs  have  restored  in  the  original  style  and  converted  into  a  mosque. 

The  ArabB  at  first  employed  Greek  architects  and  builders: 
hence  the  strong  resemblance  of  their  edifices  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  rotunda  of  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  served  as  tie 
model  for  that  of  the  mosque  of  'Omar  (e$-IJakhra).  Like  the  Byzan- 
tines, the  Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  covering  their  walls  and  domes 
with  mosaic.  While  the  Arabs  in  their  architectural  works  chiefly 
followed  the  style  which  already  existed  in  Syria,  they  nevertheless 
developed  various  forms  peculiar  to  themselves.  At  a  later  period 
taste  degenerated.  They  began  capriciously  to  give  their  domes  a 
bulbous  form,  and  to  cover  their  vaulting  internally  with  a  super- 
ficial structure  of  miniature  arcading,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a 
honeycomb.  This  is  the  so-called  ^stalactite  vaulting^  in  which 
the  impression  of  solidity  properly  conveyed  by  a  vaulted  structure 
is  entirely  neutralized.  The  Arabs  also  frequently  stilted  the  sidea 
of  the  round  arch  above  the  capitals  of  the  supporting  pillars,  and 
at  an  early  period  (as  early  as  the  9th  cent,  in  Egypt)  they  also 
began  to  use  the  pointed  arch  and  the  horseshoe  arch,  the  latter 
being  exclusivt  ly  an  invention  of  their  own.    The  great  fault  of 
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Arabian  aichitecture  Ib  its  want  of  strict  organic  coherence ;  instead 
of  having  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  their  bnildings,  the  minds 
of  the  architects  were  entirely  devoted  to  ornamentation  and  other 
details ;  and  hence  the  unsatisfactory  impression  produced  hy  these 
edifices,  notwithstanding  all  their  showy  wealth  of  arabesques. 
One  often  observes,  for  example,  ancient  columns  with  beautiful 
capitals  placed  immediately  beside  modem  Arabian  columns  or 
clumsy  piers.  The  coloured  arabesques,  the  idea  of  which  was  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  woven  tapestries,  are  often  very  cleverly  de- 
signed, but  they  soon  weary  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Syria  cannot  boast  of  many  original  buildings  in  the  Arabian 
style,  the  reason  being  that  the  Arabs  here  found  abundance  of 
ancient  edifices  which  they  could  easily  adapt  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Taking  advantage  of  the  wonderfully  substantial  foundations 
of  antiquity,  and  using  either  ancient  materials  or  inferior  ones  of 
their  own,  they  erected  on  these  foundations  their  town-walls,  their 
towers,  and  their  castles,  all  of  which  speedily  again  fell  into  decay. 
They  supposed  that  additional  strength  was  imparted  to  their  walls 
by  building  fragments  of  columns  into  them ;  and  they  often  en- 
deavoured to  produce  the  appearance  of  such  a  construction  arti- 
ficially. This  was  also  done  by  the  Crusaders.  Thus  in  the  vicinity 
of  ancient  harbour-fortifications  in  particular ,  we  often  see  many 
scattered  portions  of  columns,  most  of  which  were  once  incorporated 
with  the  badly  built  walls  of  which  no  other  trace  is  now  left. 

Many  buildings  of  the  Mediseyal  Period  are  still  extant.  In  the 
case  of  many  of  the  Castlet  of  Syria  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  were  erected  by  the  Saracens  or  by  the  Crusaders;  but 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fact  that  diagonal 
or  sometimes  almost  horizontal  lines  generally  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  blocks  used  by  the  Crusaders.  —  The  Churehei  erected  by 
Europeans  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  however,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  Arabian  buildings.  These  churches  are  of  two 
classes.  The  first  embraces  all  the  churches  built  by  the  Franks 
between  1099  and  1187.  These  are  all  in  one  style.  They  possess 
a  nave  and  aisles  of  equal  length,  a  transept,  and  three  apses  ad- 
joining each  other.  The  vaulting  is  smooth  and  without  a  trace  of 
groining,  and  rests  on  simply  constructed  piers.  Above  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  the  transept  rises  a  dome,  springing  from 
pendentives.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  covered  with  a  flat  roof. 
The  buttresses  project  but  slightly  beyond  the  outside  walls,  and 
pointed  arches  are  universal.  —  The  second  class  of  these  churches 
embraces  those  of  the  13th  century.  They  all  lie  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  closely  resemble  French  churches  of  the  same  period,  but  have 
flat  roofs.  The  pointed  arch,  which  prevails  in  these  buildings,  is 
not  the  early  Muslim  arch,  but  that  which  was  afterwards  perfected 
by  western  architects,  so  that  this  European  architecture  may  fitly 
be  termed  an  early  development  of  the  pointed  style  on  Arabian  soil. 
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The  inexperienced  traveller  is  warned  against  purchasing  AntiquitieSi 
as  namerous  imitations  are  largely  manufactured  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Old 
Hebrew  Coins  (Shekel*  f  very  seldom  genuine)  are  particularly  valaable;  and 
next  to  them  Phoenician  coins  and  gems,  Grssco-Boman  coins  of  various 
towns,  and  Arabian  coins  of  very  various  periods.  The  tombs  often  con- 
tain tear-vases,  small  statues  and  reliefs,  and  (on  the  Phoenician  coast) 
scarabsBi,  etc.    In  the  case  of  such  antiquities  being  offered  for  sale,  en- 

?[uiry  should  always  be  made  as  to  the  place  where  they  were  found. 
N80BIPT10K8  are  found  in  Syria  bearing  the  following  characters.  — 
(i)  Phoenician,  ancient  Hebrew,  and  Samaritan;  (2)  Aramaic  CNabatsean"  in 
the  Hauran  and  neighbouring  districts,  ^Palmyrene'  in  or  near  Palmyra); 
(3)  Greek  (very  numerous)*,  (4)  Latin;  (5)  Arabic,  which  in  the  earlier 
periods  (Cufic)  more  nearly  approaches  the  Aramaic  character,  but  in  latter 
times  often  became  very  involved;  (6)  Medieeval  Frank  writing. 

Vni.  Works  on  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  literature ,  of  Palestine  especially,  is  enormous :  we  give  here 
merely  a  few  important  works.  Professional  scholars  may  be  referred  to 
R.  Rohricht's  BiWotheca  Geographica  Palaestinae  (Berlin,  1890).  The  chief 
agents  in  the  exploration  of  Palestine  are  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
(at  work  since  1867),  the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Society  (Deufseher 
Verein  zur  Erforschung  Faldttina*;  since  1878),  and  the  Ruuian  Palestine 
Bociety.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  traveller  is  assumed  to 
have  his  Bible  with  him. 

PBRiODicAii  Publication. 
Quarterly  Statements  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (London). 
Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Paldstina-Vereina  (Karl  Baedeker,  Leipzig). 
Revue  Biblique  (Ecole  d'Etudes  Bibliques,  Jerusalem). 

Gbogeaphy. 

The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine j  9  vols.,  London,  1884  (3  vols.  Me- 
moirs; 1  vol.  Name  List;  1  vol.  Special  Papers ;  1vol.  Jeru- 
salem; 1  vol.  Fauna  and  Flora;  1  vol.  Geology;  1  vol.  Index). 
—  The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  2  vols. ,  London,  1889.  — 
These  works,  published  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  are 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  exploration  in  Palestine. 

Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  etc.  London,  1841.  — 
Later  Biblical  Researches,  etc.  London,  1856.  —  Physical  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Land.  London,  1865. 

Conder,  Palestine  (with  maps).  London,  1889.  —  Tent  Work  in 
Palestine.  London,  1889.  —  Heth  and  Moab.  London,  1889. 

HiSTOBICAL  GeOGRAHY. 

Names  and  Places  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  with  their  Modem 
Identification.    London,  1889. 

(Eusebius)  Onomastica  sacra,  ed.  P.  de  Lagarde.    Gottingen,  1887. 

Itinera  Latine  (Publications  de  la  Socilt^  de  I'Orient  Latin).  1879. 

Palestine  Pilgrims'  Text  Society^ s  Library  (translation  of  the  writings 
of  mediaeval  pilgrims),  13  vols.,  London,  P.E.F. 

Q,  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  3rd  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1895. . 
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Neubauer^  La  g^ographie  du  Talmud.   Paris,  1868. 

Ouy  Lt  Strange,  Palestine  under  tbe  Moslems.  London,  1890. 

Maps. 

Paleitine  Exploration  Fund  (London) :  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  in 
26  sheets,  from  surveys  conducted  in  1872-1877  (scale  1 :  63,360 
or  1  M.  to  the  inch),  London,  1880.  —  Map  of  Palestine,  with 
modern  names  only,  in  20  sheets.  —  Same  Map,  in  12  sheets.  — 
Old  and  New  Testament  Map  of  Palestine,  in  20  sheets.  —  Same 
Map,  in  12  sheets.  —  Map  of  Western  Palestine,  showing  Water 
Basins  in  colour,  in  6  sheets.  —  The  Sections  of  the  Country 
north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  on  two  sheets  (Western 
Palestine  only).  —  Plan  of  Jerusalem  (reduced  from  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  Plan),  with  separate  list  of  references. 

Deut8cher  Palatiina-Verein  (Leipzig):  >E arte  des  Ostjordanlandes 
(I.  J6lan,  II.  North  Ajl(in;  scale,  1: 152,000),  1896.  —  Karte 
(ier  naheren  Umgehung  von  Jerusalem  (scale,  1 :  10,000;  1906), 
Karte  der  weiteren  Umgehung  von  Jerusalem  (scale,  1  :  6B,360 
or  1  M.  to  the  inch;  1896),  both  hy  Schick  ^  Benzinger, 

(?.  A.  Smith  and  Bartholomew^  Map  of  Palestine.  Edinburgh,  1902. 

Fischer^Ouihe^KfiTte von Palastina (scale,  1 : 700,000).  Leipzig,  1905. 

B,  Huher,  Carte  de  la  Province  du  Lihan  (scale,  1 :  100,000),  1905. 

HiSTOBT. 

F.  J.  Bliss  and  R.  A,  Stewart  MaeaUster,  Excavations  in  Palestine, 

1898-1900.   London,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
F.  J.  Bliss,  The  Development  of  Palestine  Exploration.  New  York, 

1906. 
Faton,  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  New  York,  1901. 
PetnCy  Syria  and  Egypt  from  the  Tell  eKAmama  Letters.  London,1898. 
J.  WeUkauHny  History  of  Israel.  Translated  hy  W.  Robertson  Smith, 

Edinburgh,  1889. 
E.  Schurer,  A  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ. 

Translated  by  J.  Macpherson.  2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1890. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule.    London,  1890. 
Dean  MUman,  History  of  the  Jews.   3  vols.,  London,  1829.    New 

ed.,  1883;  cheap  ed.  in  one  vol.,  1887. 
J.  K.Hosmer,  The  Jews.  London,  1886.  (Story  of  the  Nations  series). 
Dean  Farrar,  The  Herods.  London,  1897. 
J.  F,  Michaud,  History  of  the  Crusades.   Translated  by  W.  Robson. 

3  vols.,  London,  1881. 
Cox,  History  of  the  Crusades.  London,  1878. 

Manners  and  Customs. 
W.  R.  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites.  New  ed.,  London,  1894. 
E.W,L<xne^  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern 

Egyptians.  London,  1836;  new  ed.,  1882. 
Rev.  Q.  Robinson  Lees,  Village  Life  in  Palestine.   London,  1905. 
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Posty  Essays  on  the  Sects  and  Nationalities  of  Syria  and  Palestine : 

Pal.  Explor.  Fund.   Quart.  Statements,  1890. 
W,  M,  Thompson,  The  Land  and  the  Book.   3  vols.,  London,  new 
ed.,  1886. 
.  J.  L, Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Beduins  and Wahebys.  2  vols.,  Lon- 
don, 1831. 
Clay  Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life. 
GeikU,  The  Holy  Land  and  the  Bible. 

MODEBN  TaATELS  (aND  ILLUSTRATED  WOBKs). 

Harper,  Walks  in  Palestine.  London,  1888  (ill.).  Newed.,  1894.  — 
The  Bible  and  Modem  Discoveries.    London,  1890. 

HuU,  Mount  Seir,  Sinai,  and  Western  Palestine.   London,  1885. 

Macgregor,  The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan. 

F.  H,  DevereU,  My  Tour  in 'Palestine  and  Syria.   London,  1899. 

HUl,  With  the  Beduins.   London,  1891. 

Helen  Miller,  Alone  through  Syria.    London,  1891. 

A,  Heber  Percy,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Gilead.    London,  1897. 

H,  V.  HUprecht,  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands  during  the  19th  Cen- 
tury.  Edinburgh,  1903. 

A.  Ooodrich'Freer,  In  a  Syrian  Saddle.   London,  1905. 

The  earlier  works  by  Laurence  Oliphant  (p.  226),  Dr,  Porter,  King- 
lake  ('Eothen'),  and  Canon  Tristram  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Natural  Histo&t  and  Geoloot. 
Post,  Flora  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Sinai.   Beirut,  1896. 
Tristram,  The  Fauna  and  Flora  (Survey).   London,  1889.  —The 

Natural  History  of  the  Bible  (8th  ed.).  London,  1889. 
Hull,  Memoir  on  the  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Arabia 

Petrasa,  Palestine,  etc.  (Survey).    London,  1886. 
Hart,  Some  Account  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Sinai,  Petra,  and 

Wadi  Araba.   London,  1891. 
Mrs.  ZeUer,  The  Wild  Flowers  of  Palestine. 

History  of  Art. 
Perrot  ^  Chipiez,  History  of  Ancient  Art  in  Jud»a,  Sardinia,  and 

Syria.  London,  1890. 
M.  de  Vogui,  L'Architecture  civile  et  religieuse  du  i®^  au  vie  si^cle 

dans  la  Syrie  centrale.   Paris,  1866-1877.  —  Les  Eglises  de  la 

Terre  Sainte.   Paris,  1860. 
E,  OuiUaume  Rey,  Etudes  sur  les  monuments  de  1' architecture  mili- 

talre  des  Oroistfs  en  Syrie  et  dans  Tile  de  Chypre.  Paris,  1871. 


Language,  see  p.  xxxlj  Jerusalem,  pp.  32,  60;   The  Dead  Sea, 
p.  133 ;  The  Hauriln,  p.  164;  Petra,  p.  174;  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
p.  186 ;  Phoenicia,  p.  266;  Palmyra,  p.  340 ;  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia, p.  396. 


1.  Approaches  to  Palestine. 

Tbe  handbooks  of  the  various  steamship  companies  (see  below)  give 
fall  information  as  to  the  steamer -routes  from  England  and  the  varioua 
Mediterranean  ports.  Particulars  as  to  the  overland  routes  (see  below)  from 
England  to  the  Mediterranean  will  be  found  in  Bvadshaw^s  CotUinenUii  EctUway 
Guide  (8«.  6d.).  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Go.  (see  below)  issues  tickets 
for  the  sea-journey  out  and  retain  overland,  or  vic$  vend.  Travellers  from 
the  United  States  may  sail  direct  from  TSew  York  to  Gibraltar,  Naples,  or 
Genoa  by  German  or  Italian  steamer  (weekly  \  fares  $  80-175).  —  Meals 
are  included  in  the  fare,  consisting  of  breakfast  (tea  or  coffee),  luncheon 
(11-12  a.m.),  and  dinner  (B-7  p.m.;  on  the  French  and  Italian  steamers  wine 
is  generally  included).  The  Stkwabd's  Fkb,  which  the  passenger  pays  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  amounts  to  I-IV2  fr.  por  day,  but  more  is  expected 
if  unusual  trouble  has  been  given.  —  Bbtubn  or  Cibculab  Tickets,  and 
Family  Tiokbts  for  three  or  more  persons,  are  issued  at  a  reduced  rate  by 
some  of  the  steamship  companies.  Travellers  who  desire  to  return  from 
the  E.  by  one  of  the  larger  mail-lines  should  engage  berths  at  (Tairo  or 
Port  Sa'id  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  steamers  are  apt  to  be  crowded 
from  Feb.  to  April  inclusive. 

Palbbtine  and  St&ia  are  generally  reached  from  England  vi& 
Egypt,  either  direct  by  steamer,  or  overland  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  numerous  mall  steamship-lines  to  Alexan- 
dria or  Port  Satd,  from  which  ports  connecting  lines  ply  to  the  Syrian 
coast  (Jaffa,  Beirfit,  etc.).  All  the  large  steamship-lines  from  Eng- 
land to  India,  the  East,  and  Australia  call  at  the  Egyptian  ports. 

From  Europe  to  Alexandria  and  Fort  Said, 
a.  Steamship  Lines  from  England  direct. 

1.  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Co.  (offices,  122  Leadeuhall  St., 
E.G.,  and  Northumberland  Ave.,  W.O.).  From  Tilbury  Dock  (mail 
steamers)  or  Royal  Albert  Dock  (intermediate  steamers)  every  Frid. 
or  Sat.  to  Port  Sa'id  in  12  days,  via  Gibraltar  and  Marseilles  or  Malta 
ffares  1st  cl.  22  or  20^.,  2nd  cl.  13  or  12i. ;  from  Marseilles  16  or 
15L,  10  or  9^.).  No  return-tickets  are  issued,  but  a  reduction  of  25 
per  cent  is  allowed  if  the  return  journey  be  made  within  12  months. 

2.  Oimt  Pacific  Line  (28  Oockspur  St.,  S.W.,  and  6  Fenchurch 
Ave.,  E.G.).  From  Tilbury  Dock  every  second  Frid.  to  Port  Sa'id  via 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  and  Naples.    Fares  about  the  same  as  above. 

3.  North  German  Lloyd  (^Norddeutscher  Lloyd;  14  Gockspur  St., 
S.W.).  From  Southampton  ca.  3  times  monthly  to  Port  Sa'id  \i^ 
Genoa  and  Naples.  Fares  as  above. 

4.  Bibby  Line  (10  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  and  26  Ghapel 
St.,  Liverpool).  From  Liverpool  every  fortnight  to  Port  Sa'id  (and 
India)  via  Marseilles  (fare  1st  cl.  12f .). 

b.  From  Keditexranean  Porta  and  Oonatantinoplo. 
From  Marsbillbb  (20-24  hrs.  from  London;  fares  1st  cl.  6l, 
17s.  U.  or  6Z.  14s.  lid.,  2nd  cl.  4i.  Is.  7d.  01  4Z.  12s.  8d.  accord- 
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iiig  to  route  chosen)  by  *P.  #  0.\  Orient  Pacific^  or  Btbby  Line  (see 
p.  1)  to  Port  Sa'td,  and  by  North  Oerman  Lloyd  to  Alexandria, 
4  times  monthly.  Also  by  vessels  of  the  Mestageries  Maritimes  (of- 
fices, 16  Rue  Gaunebi^re,  Marseilles]  every  Thurs.  to  Alexandria 
and  Port  Sa'id,  thence  in  alternate  weeks  to  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Beirut 
or  to  Beiriit,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  The  traveller  may  also 
make  use  of  the  steamers  of  the  same  company  to  Asia  and  East 
Africa,  which  touch  at  Egyptian  ports,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Botter- 
damsehe  Lloyd  (from  Rotterdam  vl&  Southampton  and  Marseilles). 

From  Genoa  (27  hrs.  from  London,  via  Calais  or  Boulogne,  Paris, 
and  Turin;  fares  71.  Ts.  Sd.,  6l.  1«.  8d.)  by  ih&  Naviganione  Qenerale 
Jtaliana  (offices,  8  Leadenhall  St.,  London,  E.G.)  every  Sat.  to 
Alexandria  vifi  Naples  and  Messina  (fares  from  Genoa,  without  board, 
239  fr.  25  c.,  159  fr.  50c.j  from  Naples  198  fr.,  132  fr.).  Once  a 
month  the  course  is  continued  to  Jaffa,  Beirut,  Cyprus,  Mersina,  and 
Alexandretta.  Steamers  of  the  North  Oerman  Lloyd  and  the  Oerman 
East  African  Line  touch  (3-4  times  monthly)  at  Genoa  and  Naples 
on  their  way  to  Port  Sa'id.  The  Dutch  Nederland  Line  steamers 
(from  Amsterdam  to  Port  Sa^id  via  Southampton)  also  call  at  Genoa. 

From  Venice  (32-361/2  l^^s.  from  London ;  fares  1st  cl.  111.  14<. 
lOd.  to  %L  12«.  4d.,  2nd  cl.  hi.  8a.  Id.  to  6^.  1«.,  according  to  route) 
by  Navigazione  Oenerale  on  the  15th  and  30th  of  every  month  at 
8  a.m.  viH  Brindisi  (see  below)  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  (five 
days ;  fares  from  Venice,  without  board,  214  fr.  50  c,  143  fr.). 

From'BaiNDisi  (5472-58Y2  ^'s.  from  London;  fares  1st  cl,  iiL 
4s.  lOd.  or  m  %.  4d.,  2nd  cl.  71, 17s.  2d.  orSi.  8s.  2d.,  according  to 
route)  by  *P.  ^  0.'  steamer  (seep.  1)  every  Sun.  evening,  in  connection 
with  the  *P.  &  0.'  express  leaving  London  on  Friday.  Fares  (1st  class 
only)  from  Brindisi  to  Port  Sa'id  Hi.,  from  London  (incl.  railway  and 
sleeping-car)  25^  9s.  lid.  The  return-trains  from  Brindisi  await  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Port  Sa'id.  Also  by  Austrian  Lloyd  (see 
below)  every  Frid.  to  Alexandria,  and  by  Navigazione  Oenerale  (see 
above;  fares  from  Brindisi,  without  board,  168  fr.  40  c,  105  fr.  60  c). 

From  Trieste  (ca.  46-60  hrs.  from  London;  fares  10^  2s.  or  12i. 
lis.  Id.  and  7^  7s.)  in  5  days  every  Thurs.  to  Alexandria  via  Brin- 
disi by  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  (fares  from  Trieste  325  fr.,  220  fr.; 
from  Brindisi  275  fr.,  190  fr.).  Connection  both  ways  with  the 
Ostende  Express,  which  arrives  from  Vienna  at  7.10  a.m.  and  leaves 
Trieste  at  6.36  p.m.  Connection  at  Alexandria  in  both  directions 
with  vessels  of  the  same  company  plying  between  that  port  and 
Constantinople,  via  Port  Sa'id,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  Beiriit,  Cyprus,  and 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

From  Constantinople  (72-83  hrs.  from  London ;  fares  ca.  ill. 
13s.  Id.  or  iSl.  10s.  and  SL  2s.  6d.  or  9^  4s.  8d.,  according  to  route) 
by  Austrian  Lloyd  (see  above)  every  week  during  the  season  (in 
summer  every  alternate  week)  via  Smyrna,  Mersina,  Alexandretta, 
Tripoli,  Beirut,  Haifi,  and  Jaffa  to  Fort  Sa^d  and  Alexandria  (fares 
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from  Constantinople  to  Beiiiit  115  fl.,  79  £[.;  from  Alexandria  to 
Beirut  44  fl.,  30 11.,  to  Jaffa  30  fl.,  20  fl.;  from  Beirut  to  Jaffa  15  fl., 
10  fl.);  by  the  MessagerUs  Maritimes  (p.  2)  every  alternate  week 
vit  Smyrna,  Beirfit,  and  Jaffa  to  Port  Sa'id  and  Alexandria  (Yares 
from  Alexandria  to  Beirut  110  fr.,  80  fr.,  to  Constantinople  315  fr., 
220  fr.);  by  the  Compagnie  Busse  de  Navigation  d  Vapeur  and  the 
Khedivial  Mail  Steamship  and  Qraxnng  Co.  every  week  vi&  Smyrna 
and  the  Pirsus  to  Alexandria,  with  connection  thence  to  Jaffa. 
Steamers  of  the  Comp,  Ruste  also  run  to  Smyrna,  BeirC^t,  and  Jaffa. 

Sabjoined  are  a  few  details  concerning  the  above-mentioned  European 
and  Egyptian  ports.  In  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  and  Trieste  the  steamers 
lie  to  at  the  piers,  and  this  is  also  sometimes  the  case  in  Constantinople. 
At  the  Italian  ports,  and  generally  at  Port  Sa^d,  the  passengers  are  taken 
out  to  the  steamers  by  small  boats.  The  f&re  for  this  is  l-li/sfr.,  in- 
'clnding  luggage,  but  a  bargain  should  be  struck  beforehand.  Order  is 
sai^  to  be  often  very  badly  maintained. 

Brindisi  (Grand  H6UI  International^  at  the  harbour,  first-class,  R.  3-6, 
B.  5  fr. ;  Albergo  cTJEwopa^  Corso  XJmberto,  ^/-i  H.  from  the  rail,  station, 
1/4  M.  from  the  harbour,  R.  &  L.  31/2  fr  ,  A.  40  c. ;  Alb.  Cenirdte,  Corso  Gari- 
baldi 67,  near  the  harbour,  R.  A  L.  2-3  fr.,  these  two  pretty  fair)  is  now 
a  town  of  17,000  inhab.  and  has  resumed  its  old  importance  as  a  starting- 
point  for  travellers  to  the  Orient.     Comp.  Baedeier"*  Southern  Italp. 

Ctonoa  (Grand  H6iel  de  Genee,  Via  Carlo  Felice^  Grand  HOtel  de  Bavoie^ 
opposite  the  main  rail,  station  j  Grand  Hdtel  Jeotta,  Via  Roma  7;  Eden 
Palace  HoteK  at  tbe  Acqua  Sola  Park,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  at  these  four  from  5, 
D.  5-6  fr.  •,  mt.  Brietol;  H6t.  de  la  Ville;  Hdt.  de  Londree^  at  the  rail,  station ; 
Rat.  ContinentaL  Via  Cairoli;  Bdtels  SmUhy  de  France,  Central,  Metropolej 
contains  155,900  inhab.  and  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Italy.  Visitors  should 
dee  the  Columbue  Monument  and  the  palaces  in  the  Via  Balbi,  Via  Cairoli, 
and  Via  Garibaldi.  They  should  also  ascend  to  the  Castettacdo  ('Viewj 
cable-tramway,  50  c).    Comp.  Baedeker^s  Northern  Italy. 

Karseilles  (Grand  Hdtel  du  Louvre  et  de  la  Paix,  Grtmd  Hdtel  NoaiUee 
et  Mitropole,  Grand  H6UI,  these  three  in  the  Rue  Koailles,  R.  from  4,  D. 
6fr. ;  Terminus  Hotel,  at  the  rail,  station 3  A^ouvel  HOtel,  hdtel  garni;  mt. 
de  Genivef  Hdt.  Continental),  with  491,:300  inhab.,  is  the  second  city  and 
chief  seaport  of  France.  La  CanneWre,  beginning  at  the  Vieux  Fort,  and  its 
prolongation,  the  Riie  JfoaUlee,  have  long  been  the  chief  pride  of  Marseilles. 
The  best  general  survey  of  the  city  is  obtained  from  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  (cable-tramway).    Comp.  Baedeker^e  Southern  France. 

Naples  (BertolinCe  Palace  Hotel,  R.  from  6.  D.  7  fr.,  Hdtel  Bristol, 
ParkerU  Hotel,  Hdt.  Britamtique,  R.  from  4,  D.  5-6  fr.,  these  four  high  up, 
in  the  Corao  Vittorio  Emanuele  \  Grand  Hdtel,  by  the  sea ;  Grande  Bretagne, 
Riviera  di  Ghiaja,  Santa  Lucia,  V4euve,  Royai  dee  Etrangere,  Victoria,  R. 
from  6  or  6,  D.  5-6  fr.),  with  547,500  inhab.,  is  the  most  populous  city 
in  Italy.  It«  environment  is  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  tourist  should  not  fail  to  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the 
VUla  Naeionale,  to  drive  along  the  Via  Taeso  and  the  Strada  Nuova  di 
Ploeilipo,  and  to  see  the  famous  sculptures  and  Pompeian  wall-paintings 
in  the  Mueeo  NaHonale.  The  finest  view  is  obtained  from  San  Martino 
(cable-lramway).  For  details  and  for  the  excursions  to  Pompeii,  Sorrento, 
Capri,  and  other  points,  see  Baedeker"*  Southern  Italy. 

Yenice  (HdteiS  BjoyahDamMi,  Hdt.  de  VEurope,  Grand  Hdtel,  Britatmia, 
these  four  first-class,  R.  from  5,  D.  5-7  fr.;  Grand  Hdtel  dritaUe- Bauer f 
Grand  Canal  Hdtel  et  Monaco,  near  ihe  Piazza  San  Marco  j  Angleterre,  Mitro- 
pole,  Riva  degli  Schiavoni),  a  city  of  148,500  Inhab.,  was  down  to  1797 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  republic  of  the  same  name.  The  railway-station 
is  at  the  N.W.  end  of  the  Canal  Grande^  gondola  hence  to  the  «a«erta. 
near  which  most  of  the  hotels  lie,  1  fr.,  with  two  rowers  2  fr.    The  chief 
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objects  of  interest  are  the  Piazza  di  San  Maroo,  the  Church  of  San  Marco,, 
the  Doff^*  Palaee^  and  the  Ccmal  Orande.    Gomp.  Batdektr*t  Northern  holy, 

Trieste  (H6M  do  la  VUle^  by  the  harbour.  B.  £  A.  2-12  kr.  j  Hdt. 
DdorfMj  near  the  harbour,  B.  2-4  kr.,  L.  &  A.  1  kr.  20  h. ;  Europa,  V^  ^* 
from  the  rail,  station,  with  caf^,  B.  i.  L.  from  2  kr.j  A^la  Nera;  Zwn 
Outm  Birten)^  the  chief  seaport  of  Austria,  with  145,(XX)  inhabitants.  The 
railway-station  (restaurant)  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  about  1  M.  from 
the  harbour  and  the  pier  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  (cab  1  kr.  20h.,  with  two 
horses  3  kr.).  A  pleasant  excursion,  taking  yid&j,  may  be  made  to  the 
N.W.  to  the  ch&teau  of  MivamaVy  once  belongfing  to  the  Emp.  Maximilian 
of  Mexico  (d.  1867),  to  whom  a  monument  has  been  ereeted  in  the  Piazza 
Qiuseppina,  near  the  harbour.    Oomp.  Baedeker^s  Atutria. 

Oonstantinople  iEdtOz  Pera  Palace,  de  Londres,  Royal  et  ^AngMerre, 
and  BrittoL  all  four  b;^  the  garden  of  the  Petits  Champs  and  of  ^e  first 
class,  B.  from  5,  D.  5-6  fr.,  pens,  from  15  fr.;  B6t,  Kroecker^  Bue  Kab- 
ristan,  somewhat  lower  down,  B.  5,  D.  4Vx,  pena.  12  fr.i  Bdt.  Con- 
tinental et  Frangaie,  by  the  garden  of  the  Petits- Champs,  B.  4-12,  D.  with 
wine  6,  pens.  11-18  fr.  j  B6t»  Orande-Bretagne^  in  the  Bue  Venedik,  a  side-' 
street  in  the  same  quarter,  B.  from  2V8)  D*  with  wine  3,  pens.  6-10  fr., 
unpretending:  B6t.  St,  Pitertbourff,  by  the  garden  of  the  Petits-Champs, 
an  unpretending  hdtel  garni),  the  capital  of  Turkey,  is  a  city  of  about 
1,000,(XX)  inhabitants.  It  includes  the  seaport  of  Oalata  and  the  European 
suburb  of  Pera.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Golden  Horn;  Stambuly  to  the  W. 
of  the  Golden  Horn  \  and  Seutariy  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  hotels  are 
all  in  Pera,  IVa  M.  from  the  railway-station  (carr.  4^/2  fr.)  and  1  M.  from 
the  landing-place  of  the  steamers  (carr.  274)'«disembarkation  2  fr.)-  —  Pass- 
ing visitors  should  ascend  the  Totoer  of  Oalata^  drive  across  the  2few  fridge 
to  the  Mosque  of  the  Bagia  Sophia  in  Stambul,  visit  the  Museum,,  walk 
through  the  Oreai  Bazaar  (with  dragoman),  and  take  a  steamer-trip  on  the 
Bosphorus.  Comp.  Baedeker's  Konstaniinopel  und  Kleinasien  (at  present  in 
German  only). 

Alexandria  (New  Khedivial  Betel,  B6t.  Abbat;  Windsor  Bot.,  B6t.  Conti* 
nental,  B6t.  du  Canal  de  Suez,  Bdt.  dee  Voyageurs)^  a  city  of  above  S60,0(X) 
inhab.,  including  46,(X)0  Europeans,  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Egypt.  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  the  hotels  and  of  the  chief  tourist-agencies  meet  travellers  on  the 
steamer  and  relieve  them  of  all  trouble  in  passing  to  the  railway-station 
or  to  a  hotel  for  a  fee  of  15-20  piastres  (4-0  fr. ;  passport,  see  p.  xxiii). 
—  The  chief  sights  of  the  city  may  be  visited  by  carriage  in  half-a-day. 
From  the  Plaee  MiMmeUAli^  the  centre  of  the  European  quarter,  we  drive 
to  Pompey*s  Pillar,  90  ft.  high,  which  was  probably  erected  about  891  by 
the  emperor  Theodosius  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
Alexandria,  and  durins  the  middle  ages  was  believed  to  mark  the  tomb 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  ifot  far  off,  in  the  hill  named  K6m  esh-8hukafa,  is 
an  Egyptian  Burial  Place,  brought  to  light  in  1900  and  probably*  dating 
from  the  second  century  of  our  era  (adm.  5  pi.).  The  Museum  of  Oraeco- 
Roman  AntiquMu,  consisting  mainly  of  objects  found  in  and  near  Alexandria, 
is  also  well  worth  a  visit  (open  9-12  it  3-5.80;  adm.  2  pi.,  free  on  Frid.^ 
closed  on  Thurs.). 

The  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Port  8a'id  is  devoid  of  interest.  Most 
travellers  will  therefore  take  the  train  to  Cairo  (Shepheard's  Hotel;  Savoy 
Hotel;  Hdt.  Continental:  Hdt.  d'Angleterre,  all  of  the  first  class)  and  go 
on  thence  to  Port  Sa'id  by  railway. 

Fort  Ba'id  (Savoy  Botel;  Eastern  Exchange  Botel;  Bdtel  Continental), 
the  flourishing  town  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Suez  Canal,  contains  42,0(X)  inhab., 
of  whom  12,000  are  Europeans.  At  the  harbour  is  a  lighthouse,  175  ft. 
high,  and  on  the  W.  mole  is  a  colossal  statue,  by  E.  Fr^miet,  of  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps  (1806-94),  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal.  —  For  further 
details  of  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Port  Sa'id,  see  Baedeker's  Egypt. 
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Arrival.-  The  steamer  casts  anchor  outside  the  roek-girt  harbour.  The 
hotels  and  the  tourist-offices  named  below  send  small  boats  to  the  ship, 
and  the  traveller  should  use  these,  rejecting  the  offers  of  all  other  boat- 
men, porters,  and  dragomans.  The  charge  is  6-6  fr.  a  head,  including 
luggage  (upon  which  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept)  and  the  drive  to  the 
hotel.  In  rough  weather,  the  disembarkation  is  difficult,  as  the  19^.  channel 
has  silted  up  and  the  deeper  17. W.  channel  is  so  narrow  that  the  passage 
between  the  reefs  is  dangerous;  as  much  as  SO  fr.  is  then  sometimes  de- 
manded from  each  person.  —  Pattport  and  Cuttotnt  Duties^  see  pp.zxiii,  xxiv. 
The  boats  land  in  front  o^  the  Custom  Hoiue^  which  lies  at  the  S.  corner  of 
the  harbour.  The  various  Steamboat  Offices  (Egyptian,  Russian,  Austrian, 
French,  Italian)  stand  on  the  quay  to  the  N.  —  The  Railway  Station  (Oare; 
PI.  B,  1),  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  town,  is  about  IV2  M.  from  the  harbour 
and  Vs  H.  from  the  German  Colony. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  zvi;  bargaining  advisable;  previous  notice  desirable 
.  during  the  height  of  the  travelling-season).  —  Jkbusalkh  Hotel  (PI.  a,  B 1 ; 
landlord,  Bardegg^  a  German),  in  the  German  Colony;  HdTBL  du  Pako 
(PI.  b,  B  1;  landlords,  Hall  Brothers),  adjoining  the  preceding;  pension  at 
these  12Vs  fr.,  for  a  prolonged  stay  10  fr.,  after  the  season  8  fr.  (wine  extra). 
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HoTjtL  Kaminitz  (PI.  c;  B,  1),  Rtie  Boustrons  (p.  10);  Frank's  Hotel  (PI.  d, 
B  1 ;  German  landlord),  in  the  German  Colony,  with  restaurant. 

Tourist  Offices.  Cook  &  Son  (PL  1  \  B,  1),  opposite  the  Jerusalem  Hotel  \ 
Clark.,  near  the  Hotel  du  Pare  (p.  6) ;  Sambwff- American  lAne^  at  P.  Breisch'g 
(see  below),  on  the  quay:  Dr.  Immanttel  Benzinger  (PI.  2;  B,  1),  at  the 
entrance  to  the  German  Colony  5  Agence  LuHn,  in  the  Hdtel  du  Pare  (p.  6)., 

Horses  and  Carriages  at  Kappnis  and  Schanz^s.  Saddle-horse,  1  fr. 
per  hr.  Carriage,  per  drive,  1  beahlik  (3V2  pi.);  V2  ^ay  10,  whole  day 
20  fr.;  to  Jerusalenot,  see  p.  IS;  to  Gaza,  40  fr.  (there  and  back  70  fr.)^ 
to  Hai^,  see  pp.  225  and  234.  Carriages  and  horses  are  best  obtained 
through  the  hotels  or  tourist-offices. 

Post  Offices.  Turkish  (PI.  29;  B,  1),  Rue  Boustrous  (p.  10);  International 
Telegraph,  in  the  Post  Office.  The  foreign  post-offices  are  all  on  the 
quay:  Austrian  (PI.  32;  A,  1),  Oerman  (PI.  31;  A,  1),  adjoining  it  on  the 
S.W.,  Riusicm  (PI.  33;  A,  2),  to  the  8.W.,  French  (PI.  80;  A,  1)  to  the  N.E. 

Vice-Oonsulates.  British  (PI.  9;  A,  1,  2) ,  J.  FcUangai  United  States, 
Hardegg^  of  the  Jerusalem  Hotel  (p.  0) ;  French  (PI.  8;  B,  2),  Quit;  Russian ^ 
von  Pipper;  Austrian  (PI.  10;  A,  1,2);  German,  Roe$sler;  Italian,  Alonzo; 
Dutch,  Portalie;  Spanish,  Carpani. 

Banks.  English  Bank  of  Palestine  (PI.  4  b ;  A,  2) ;  Oerman  Bank  of  Palestine. 
(PI.  4a ;  A,  1),  Cridit  LyonnaU  (PI.  3;  A,  1) ;  Banque  Otiomane  (PI.  B.C. ;  A,  2). 

Physicians:  Dr.  Keith  (English) ;  Dr.  torch  (German) ;  Dr.  Lin  (French) ; 
Dr.  8aad,  quarantine  physician  (with  German  diploma).  —  Dentist,  JT.  Lorch. 
—  Chemists,  Paulus,  Wotfer,  A  Co.i  in  the  Gterman  Colony  (p.  10). 

European  Firms.  Commission  &  Forwarding  Agents :  Aberle  A  Co.,  in 
the  Gaza  Road  (Pi.  A,  2);  P.  Breisch,  A.  Singer's  /^ccetsors,  Alonzo  A  Son, 
all  on  the  quay. —  Travelling  Requisites :  Rabinowitz  Brothers,  Gaza  Road; 
Chr.  Beck,  Rue  Boustrous;  C,  Besserer,  saddler,  at  the  station.  —  Provisions : 
Bekmesian,  Rue  Boustrous ;  Ifahas,  Jerusalem  Road  (PI.  A,  B,  2).  —  Wine : 
Sdrona  &  Jaffa  Co.  (German),  Gaza  Road ;  Carmel  Oriental  Co.  (wines  from, 
the  Jewish  Colonies).  —  G.  Bgger  supplies  bulbs  and  seeds  of  Syrian  plants 
for  exportation.  —  Photographer,  Sdbundji, 

Benevolent  Institutions.  Church  Missionary  Society's  Station  with  a 
hospital  and  two  schools  for  boys;  English  School  for  girls  (PI.  17;  A,  2); 
American  Orphanage;  French  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  (PI.  22;  A,  2),  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  German  Hospital  and  School^  see  p.  10;  Convent 
and  Schools  of  the  Frires  des  Ecoles  Chritiennes  (PI.  15;  A,  2);  Franciscan 
Convent  and  School  for  boys  (Casa  Nuovar  PI.  7,  A  2);  School  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  (PI.  16;  A,  2),  for  girls. 

Jaffa  orYdfd,  QxeekJoppa,  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem  and  the  chief 
town  of  a  Kad&  of  the  Liwa  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  p.  Ivii),  contains 
about  45,000  inhab.,  including  30,000  Muslims,  10,000  Christians, 
and  4000  Jews.  The  town  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few 
decades,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who 
flock  here  (ca.  20,000  yearly).  Its  trade  is  also  considerable.  The 
chief  exports  are  oranges  and  other  fruit,  sesame,  olive-oil,  wine,  and 
wool.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton  goods,  cloth,  coffee,  rice,  sugar, 
and  tobacco.  In  1904  the  port  was  entered  and  cleared  by  509  steamers 
of  759,801  tons'  burden,  and  by  1081  sailing-vessels  of  16,322  tons. 

History.  Jaflfa  was  anciently  a  Phoenician  colony  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  The  meaning  of  tlie  ancient  name  Japho  is  doubtful ;  but  the 
Hebrews  translated  it  'the  beautiful'.  According  to  an  ancieiit  myth  An- 
dromeda, the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Joppa  (daughter  of  .ffiolus),  ia  said 
to  have  been  chained  to  the  rocks  here,  in  order  that  she  might  be  devoured 
by  a  huge  sea-monster,  but  was  released  by  Perseus.  The  prophet  Jonah , 
too,'  is  said  to  have  just  quitted  Joppa  when  he  was  swallowed  by  the  whale 
(Jonah  i.  3).  Throughout  the  Roman  period,  and  even  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  chains  were  shown  with  which  Andromeda  was  bound  to  the 
rocks  of  the  harbour.    So,  too,  the   huge  bones  of  some  marine  monster 
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were  long  an  object  of  curiosity  here.  Jaffa  is  mentioned  as  a  fortress 
in  the  list  of  cities  overthrown  by  Thutmosis  III.  (p.  Ixxvi).  In  the  days 
of  Solomon  it  was  the  port  for  Jerusalem,  to  which  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
undertook  to  send  timber  from  Lebanon  ^in  floats'*,  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (2  Ohron.  ii.  16  \  comp.  Ezra  iii.  7).  In  the  inscription  relating 
to  the  victorious  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  the  town  is  called  Ta-a^pu. 
The  tomb-inscription  of  Eshmunasar,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Srd  cent.  B.C.,  mentions  Jaffa  as  given  to  Sidon  along  with  Dor  by  one 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Jaffa  was  definitively  brought  under  the  Jewish  yoke  by 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  x.  74  et  seq.).  Christianity  was  introduced  here  at  an 
early  period  (Acts  ix.  36,  etc.).  Before  the  Jewish  war  Joppa  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general  Cestius;  it  was  then  rebuilt,  but  was 
soon  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian  as  being  a  haunt  of  pirates.  Several 
bishops  of  Joppa  are  mentioned  as  having  attended  various  church  synods. 
The  bishopric  was  restored  by  the  Crusaders,  and  the  town  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  county  (1099).  In  1126  the  district  of  Joppa  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  town  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  Melik  el-'Adil,  brother  of  Saladin,  in  1187,  and  by  Safeddin  in  1191, 
recaptured  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  taken  in  1197  by  Melik  el-^Adil, 
restored  to  the  Christians  in  1304,  and  finally  destroyed  in  1267  by  Beibars. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  impinrtance  of  Jaffa  began  to  revive, 
and  from  that  period  dates  the  construction  of  the  quay.  In  1799  the  place 
was  taken  by  the  French  army  under  Kldber. 

The  old  town  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  hill 
115  ft.  in  height.  The  houses  are  built  of  tuffstone.  The  streets  are 
generally  very  narrow  and  dusty,  and  after  the  slightest  fall  of  rain 
exceedingly  dirty.  From  the  landing-place  (D^arcaddre ;  PI.  A,  2) 
the  chief  business-street  leads  along  the  quay  to  its  N.E.  end  and 
then  bends  to  the  right.  A  few  paces  farther  on  is  a  lane  leading 
to  the  left  to  a  khan.  Traversing  this  khan  and  passing  along  the  N. 
side  of  the  barracks  (Caserne ;  PI.  A,  1),  we  reach  the  SerM  (p.  10). 
In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the  busy  Arab  Bazaar  (PI.  A,  2), 
where  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  purely 
Semitic  type  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Mosqw  (Pi.  26 ;  A,  2)  to  the  left 
is  of  no  Interest;  opposite  its  entrance  we  see  an  elegant  Fountain, 
surrounded  by  ancient  columns.  The  Latin  Hoipice  (C<ua  Nuova; 
PI.  7,  A  2)  was  founded  in  1654,  from  which  period  dates  the  tradi- 
tion tliat  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  House  of  Simon  the  Tanner 
(Acts  ix.  43) ;  but  the  site  of  Simon's  house  is  now  pointed  out  in 
an  insignificant  mosque  near  the  Fanarj  or  lighthouse  (PI.  28;  A,  2), 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  where,  however,  the  view  is  the  sole 
attraction  (fee  1  piastre). 

The  new  quarters,  to  the  E.,  N.E.,  and  S.  of  the  old  town,  make 
a  more  favourable  impression.  The  Public  Garden  (PI.  24 ;  A,  2) 
reached  through  the  bazaar,  with  its  clock-tower  and  several  Arabian 
coffee-houses,  is  the  starting-point  of  three  great  roads;  in  front 
(S.E.)  is  the  road  to  Jerusalem  (p.  16);  on  the  right  (S.W.)  that  to 
Gaza;  on  the  left  that  to  N^bulus  (p.  10).  The  Jsbvsalbm  Road 
leads  to  the  S.E.  through  the  new  suburbs,  then  between  lofty 
cactus-hedges.  After  10  min,  we  reach  a  handsome  Sebtl  or  fountain, 
founded  by  Abu  NebbUt,  a  former  pasha,  who  is  buried  here.  The 
toad  now  forks,  the  turning  to  the  right  leading  to  Jerusalem,  while 
that  to  the  left  brings  us  in  5  min.  to  the  Russian  settlement,  where 
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we  are  shown  the  site  of  the  honse  of  Tabithaj  and  her  rock-tomb 
(Acts  ix.  36).  The  top  of  the  church-tower  affords  an  admirable 
view  of  Jaffa  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  extending  in  clear  weather 
to  Mt.  Oarmel.  —  The  Gaza  Road  (PI.  A,  2)  passes  through  the 
S.  suburb.  On  this  road,  to  the  left,  are  the  English  Protestant 
cemetery  and  the  English  school  for  girls  (PI.  17;  A,  2);  opposite, 
on  the  right,  the  French  hospital  (PI.  22;  A,  2);  farther  on,  to  the 
left,  are  the  schools  of  the  Frftres  des  Ecoles  Chrtftlennes  (PI.  15 ; 
A,  2)  and  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (Pi.  16;  A,  2);  to  the  right 
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TovrUt  Agmeies:  1.  CJook,  B,  1;  2.  Benzinger,  B,  1.  —  Banks:  3.  Credit 
Lyonnais,  A,  1  \  B.O.  Banque  Ottomane,  A,  2 1  4a.  German  Bank  of  Pales- 
tine, A,  1 ;  4b.  English  Bank  of  Palestine,  A,  2.  —  5.  Pattport  Bureau^  A,  2. 
—  6.  Ear  bow  Master^  A,  1.  —  7.  Ctua  Nuova^  A,  2.  —  Vice  -  Consulates : 
8.  French,  B,  Ij  9.  British,  A,  1,  2;  10.  Austrian,  A,  1,  2.  —  Convents: 
11.  Franciscan,  A,  2;  12.  Greek,  A,  2;  13.  Armenian,  A,  2.  —  Sc?iools: 
15.  Frferes  des  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes,  A,  2;  16.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (for  girls), 
A,  2;  17.  English  (for  girls),  A,  2;  18.  German  Temple  Sect,  B,  1.  — 
Churches:  19.  St.  George's  (Greek),  A,  2:  20.  German  Protestant,  B,  1.  — 
21.  Oovemment  Building  (Serii;  B,  1).  —  Hospitals:  22.  French.  A,2i  23.  Ger- 
man, B,  1.  —  24.  Public  Oardeny  A,  2.  —  Mosques:  26.  El-Babr,  A,l;  26. 
El-Mahmiidfyeh,  A.  2-,  Ul.  Bs-ger&i,  A,  2.  -  28.  Lighthouse,  A, ^.  —  Post  and 
Telegraph  Ofjices:  29.  Turkish,  8,1;  80.  French,  A,  1-,  31.  German,  A,l; 
52.  Austrian,  A,  Ij  33.  Bussian,  A,  ?.  —  34.  Quarantine  Staiton,  A,  1. 
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are  the  Greek  church  (PI.  19;  A,  2)  and  the  Jewish  and  Armenian 
cemeteries,  and  then  the  English  mission-house  and  hospital.  To 
the  W.  of  this  road  is  the  weli  (p,  Ixxi?)  of  Sheikh  Ibrdlitm  (fine 
\iew  of  the  town).  —  The  Rub  Boustbous  (road  to  Nabulus)  leads 
to  the  N.E.,  passing  the  Barracks  (Caserne;  PI.  A,  l),  on  the  left, 
and  the  Serdiy  or  government-huilding  (PI.  21;  B,  1),  on  the  right. 
Beyond  are  the  Turkish  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PL  29;  B,  2)  and 
the  Hotel  Kaminitz  (p.  7).  A  few  steps  farther  on  a  road  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  Railway  Station  (Gare;  PI.  B,  1)  and  to  the  new  N. 
suburb,  which  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 

The  main  road  straight  on  leads  through  orange-gardens  and 
past  a  fountain  with  an  Arabic  inscription  (left)  to  the  pleasant- 
looking  houses  of  the  German  Colony  (^Colonie  allemande;  PI.  B,  1). 
On  the  right,  at  the  entrance  to  the  colony,  are  the  chapel  and 
mission-house,  of  the  English  Mission  to  the  Jews,  the  Jerusalem 
Hotel,  the  Hotel  dul*arc,  and  Frank's  Hotel  (comp.  pp.  6,7).  Beyond 
the  last  stands  the  new  German  Protestant  Church  (PI.  20;  B,  1). 
The  colony  was  originally  founded  in  1856  by  American  settlers,  but 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  purchased  in  1868  by  the  members 
of  the  'German  Temple*  sect,  numbering  about  350  souls.  They 
possess  a  school  (PI.  18;  B,  1)  and  a  hospital  (PI.  23;  B,  1). 

The  fonstitution  of  the  free  religioas  community  of  the  'Temple''  or 
*Friend8  of  Jerusalem^  in  1860  was  the  result  of  a  religious  movement  in 
Wurtemberg,  mainly  stimulated  by  W,  and  Chr,  Hoffmann.  Starting  from 
the  principle  that  the  task  of  Christianity  is  to  embody  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth ,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  really  Christian  social 
life  was  impossible  on  the  basis  of  the  current  ideas  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  they  derived  their  religious  and 
social  programme  from  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  They  accordingly 
considered  it  to  be  their  task,  first  of  all  to  erect  the  ideal  Christian  com- 
munity in  the  'Land  of  Promise*  and  from  this  spot  to  begin  regenerating 
the  church  and  social  life  of  Europe.  The  first  colony  was  founded  in 
Haifa  in  1868,  and  the  second  almost  simultaneously  in  Jafla.  The  ^Temple^ 
numbers  some  1200  members  in  four  colonies  and  has  unquestionably  done 
much  to  promote  the  colonization  of  the  country. 

About  IV2M.  to  theN.E.  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Nabulus, 
lies  Sarona  (see  Map,  p.  8),  another  colony  of  the  *Temple'.  The 
plain  of  Sharony  which  extends  along  the  seaboard  between  Joppa 
and  Caesarea,  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  its  luxuriant  fertility 
and  pastures  (Is.  Ixv.  10).  Excellent  soil  is  found  at  a  depth  of 
IV2  or  2  ft.  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  water  is  found 
everywhere.  Vines  thrive  admirably  (comp.  p.  liii).  Apiculture  also 
is  pursued  with  success. 

A  beautiful  excursion  may  be  made  along  the  Nabulus  road  as  far  as 
the  Jfahr  eWAujd  (carriage  there  and  back,  in  2-3  hrs.,  10  fr.;  sail-boat, 
V2  day,  15  fr.  or  upwards  according  to  the  number  of  passengers).  This 
river,  next  to  the  Jordan  the  largest  in  Palestine,  rises  near  Rds  eWAin^ 
about  10  M.  to  the  17.E.  of  Jafia,  and  although  its  fall  is  very  trifling 
drives  a  number  Of  mills.  !Kear  Mtilebbi*,  close  by,  is  a  Jewish  colony 
(Petah  Tiktceh),    Keturn  on  horseback  along  the  coast  (see  Map). 

Fbom  Jaffa  to  Haifa,  carriage-road,  see  p.  281. 
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3.  From  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem. 
A.  By  Sailway. 

64  M.  One  train  daily  in  each  direction  in  SVz  hrs.  Fares,  Ist  clasi 
70  pi.  20  pa.  (or  15  fr.  gold),  2nd  clasa  26  piastres.  In  these  fares  one 
inejidi  =  20  piastres,  one  napoleon  =  94  pi.  20  pa.,  U.  =  124  pi.,  1  Turkish 
pound  =3  lO&pi.  —  The  railway-carriages  are  not  very  comfortable;  ladies 
should  always  travel  first-class. 

The  line  skirts  the  orange>gardens  in  the  environs  of  Jaffa  with 
Sarona  to  the  left,  then  tarns  to  the  S.E.  and  crosses  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  following  the  depression  of  the  WMi  el-Miserdra,  Towards 
the  E.  the  bluish  mountains  of  Judaea  come  gradually  into  view. 
On  the  right,  close  by,  are  the  villages  of  (41/3  M.)  YdL%<ir  and  Beit 
Dejan;  on  the  left,  Sdkiyeh^  then,  farther  to  the  E.,  Kafr*And(^Ono, 
Nehem.  xi.  36)  and  Et-Yehii^yeh,  with  the  German  Temple  colony 
of  Wilhelma  (1902).  The  line  passes  through  (8  M.)  Sdfinyeh  (per- 
haps Sariphacay  which  was  an  episcopal  see  in  530). 

113/4  M.  Lydda  (Arabic  Ludd).  -  The  Station  lies  H/*  M.  to  the  S. 
of  the  town,  near  St.  George^s  Church,  on  the  road  to  Bamleh  (see  below). 

History.  L6d  is  first  mentioned  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  ii.  33-,  Keh. 
vii.  37).  It  became  of  some  importance  in  the  period  of  the  Maccabees 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  6,  2),  and  in  145  B.C.  it  was  detached  from  Samaria  and 
included  in  Judeea  (l^Macc.  xi.  34.  etc.,  where  it  is  named  Lydda).  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Judeea,  and  it  was  the  seat 
of  an  early  Christian  community  (Acts  ix.  32).  It  was  afterwards  famed 
for  its  learned  Rabbinical  school.  The  bishops  of  Lydda  are  mentioned  at 
an  early  period,  and  though  the  town  was  for  a  time  called  Diotpolis,  its 
ancient  name  was  retained  in  the  episcopal  lists.  In  415  an  ecclesiastical 
council  was  held  at  Lydda,  at  which  Pelagius  defended  himself.  The 
Crusaders  again  founded  a  bishopric  there  in  1099.  In  1271  it  was  sacked 
by  the  Mongols,  and  since  that  period  it  has  never  recovered  its  former 
importance. 

The  chief  attraction  at  Lydda  is  the  Church  of  St,  Oeorge,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town.  The  key  is  kept  by  the  sacristan  of  the 
Greek  convent  (fee  5 pi.). 

Lydda  is  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  in  connection  with  St. 
George.  According  to  tradition,  Mohammed  declared  that  at  the  Last  Day 
Christ  would  slay  Antichrist  at  the  gate  of  Lydda.  This  is  doubtless  a 
distorted  version  of  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon.  Over  the 
tomb  of  St.  George  at  Lydda  a  church  stood  as  early  as  the  6th  century. 
In  the  following  century  this  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  but  it  was 
again  built  and  existed  until  its  second  destruction  by  Khalif  Hakim 
Biamrill&h  in  1010.  Again  rebuilt,  it  was  once  more  destroyed  in  1099  by 
the  Mohammedans  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  defence  of  the  town 
against  the  Crusaders.  The  latter  found  a  'magnificent  tomb'  here  and  in 
the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent,  erected  a  new  church  near  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  with  the  town  by  Saladin  in 
1191.  A  church  is  again  spoken  of  here  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent., 
but  was  in  ruins  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th.  The  site  of  the  original 
Byzantine  church  was  then  occupied  by  a  mosque.  Since  1870  this  building 
has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  restored  it.  (Revue 
Arch^ologique  xix.  223  et  seq.) 

Of  the  present  building  the  apses  and  a  few  arches  and  pilasters 
on  the  W.  side  belonged  to  the  older  church,  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  Itith  century.    The  square  buttresses  of  the  nave  are  adorned 
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with  small  columns.  The  celling  has  been  restored  with  little  taste, 
while  the  modem  pilastero  are  distinguishable  from  the  ancient  at  a 
glance.   Below  the  altar  is  the  crypt,  which  has  been  restored. 

From  Lydda  the  train  proceeds  to  the  S.E.,  passing  *Anndbeh  on 
the  left, 

131/2  ^*  Er-Bamleh.  —  The  Bailway  Station  is  about  s/4  M.  to  the 
E.  of  the  town,  near  the  Jerusalem  road.  From  the  station  to  the  'Tower 
of  Bamleh'',  past  Beinhardt^s  Hotel,  V2  hr.  —  Accommodation.  BEnrHABDT''8 
Hotel,  well  spoken  of,  pens,  10  fr.  Franciscan  Convbnt,  on  the  tra- 
ditional site  of  the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  (Matth.  zxvii.  59).  —  As 
there  ig  only  one  train  daily  (comp.  p.  11),  those  who  wish  to  visit  Bamleh 
and  go  on  by  railway  without  passing  the  night  there  must  drive  from 
Jaffa  to  Bamleh.  Those  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  must  order  a 
carriage  from  Jaffa  in  advance  to  meet  them  at  Bamleh. 

HistoKy.  The  tradition  that  Bamleh  occupies  the  site  of  the  Arima" 
tJiea  of  the  Kew  Testament  is  a  fabrication  of  the  13th  century.  The  town 
was  founded  in  716  by  the  Omayyad  khalif  Suleiman,  the  son  of  ^Abd  el- 
Helik.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  that  the 
name  of  the  town  is  of  purely  Arabic  origin  (ramieh  signifying  'sand'), 
and  that  we  find  the  name  ^Bamula**  applied  to  the  place  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  870.  The  place  soon  became  prosperous ,  and  was  perhaps 
even  larger  than  Jerusalem.  Christians  lived  at  Bamleh  and  had  churches 
here  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  In  1099  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and 
Bamleh  was  founded.  In  1177  the  town  was  much  damaged  by  a  fire. 
Bamlgh  was  twice  captured  by  Saladin,  and  in  1266  it  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Franks  by  Beibars.  The  town  continued  to  enjoy  a  share  of  its 
former  prosperity  down  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  Xapoleon  I.  once 
had  his  headquarters  at  Bamleh  and'occupled  a  room  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent, which  is  still  shown. 

Er- Bamleh  contains  6500  inhab.,  about  2000  of  whom  are 
Christians ,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  faith.  Schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  by  the  Franciscans  and  tho 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  There  is  also  an  Armenian  Convent.  The 
town  is  wretched  and  has  no  trade.  The  orchards  around  Ramleh 
are  luxuriant ;  there  are  also  a  few  palm-trees.  The  fields  yield  rich 
crops,  and  are  enclosed  by  impenetrable  cactus-hedges,  in  which 
numerous  wild  pigeons  build  their  nests.  The  climate  is  mild, 
pleasanter  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  more  healthy  than  that  of  Jaffa. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  is  the  Chief  Mosque  (JdmV  el-Kebtr)^ 
Qnce  a  church  of  the  Crusaders  (12th  cent.).  Unbelievers  are  not 
always  permitted  to  visit  it,  but  the  effect  of  the  all-powerful 
bakhshish  may  be  tried  (5  pi. ;  shoes  must  be  taken  off). 

On  the  W.  side  is  a  small  minaret,  which  was  probably  once  a  Chris- 
tian bell-tower.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  W.  side,  but  the  W. 
front  has  now  been  covered  by  masonry ;  the  entrance  is  on  the  K.  side.  The 
mosque  is  about  55  yds.  long  by  27  wide.  The  nave  is  loftier  than  the  two 
aisles,  from  which  it  has  been  divided  by  two  rows  of  columns  running 
from  W.  to  E.  Each  row  has  seven  arches,  a  plain  cornice,  and  seven 
pointed  windows.    The  windows  in  the  aisles  are  also  pointed. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  ^Towet  of  Bamleh^  or 
Jdmr  el-Abyad,  the  'white  mosque'  (to  the  S.W.  of  the  town). 

The  mosque  was  built  by  the  founder  of  the  town.  The  building 
was  restored  in  the  lime  of  Saladin  (1190).  and  Sultan  Beibars  also  erected 
a  dome  and  a  minaret  here  (1268).  An  Arabic  inscription  over  the  door 
of  the  mosque  dates  from  the  period  of  the  Mameluke  prince,  Kasir  Abul- 
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Path  Hobammed  ibn  Kil^^n  (1318),  but  many  authorities  ascribe  the  tower 
to  tike  Crusaders.  A  later  Mohammedan  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  forty 
companions  of  the  prophet,  or,  if  the  Christian  version  is  to  be  believed, 
forty  Christian  martyrs,  repose  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  mosqae. 

The  entrance  to  the  vaults  is  now  about  40  paces  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  portal  of  the  tower  j  the  whole  of  the  ground  here  was  under- 
mined with  similar  chambers.  (^Care  should  be  taken  when  walking 
about.)  On  each  side  of  the  great  quadrangle  formed  by  the  build- 
ing there  were  ten  recesses,  and  the  gateway  by  which  we  now  enter 
the  court  formed  the  chief  entrance  and  was  beautifully  decorated. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  are  remains  of  a  fountain.  In  the  17th  cent, 
a  hospital  or  lunatic  asylum  (mUristdnJ  was  established  here.  — 
The  pointed  doorway  and  the  elegant  little  windows  of  the  five 
stories,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  are  remarkably  interesting.  At 
the  four  corners  of  the  tower  are  slender  buttresses.  The  top  is 
reached  by  110  steps.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  (added  in  1652) 
tapers,  and  here  we  enter  a  kind  of  gallery.  The  ascent  is  recom- 
mended for  the  sake  of  the  admirable  ^Yibw  from  the  top. 

Towards  the  S.  is  a  large  olive-plantation;  towards  the  £.  are  tombs 
and  the  town  of  Ramleh.  Farther  distant,  towards  the  K.  and  S.,  stretches 
a  beautiful  fertile  plains  in  the  distance  to  the  W.  is  the  silvery  band 
of  the  llilediterranean^  to  the  £.  the  blue  mountains  of  Jndsea.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  is  Lydda,  to  the  N.E. ; 
to  the  right  of  it  is  Beit  Nebala,  and  adjoining  it,  to  the  left  beyond 
Lydda,  is  Deir  Tarif.  Towar^^  the  E.  lies  Jimzd,  to  the  right  of  which 
are  Yald,  Kubal>,  and  Latriin.  In  the  extreme  distance,  to  the  E.S.E., 
appears  En-Nebi  Samwil  (p.  96).  —  The  view  is  finest  by  evening  light, 
when  the  mountains  are  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 

About  8  min.  to  the  ».  of  Ramleh  is  situated  the  so-called  Cistern  of 
St.  Helena,  Arabic  Bir  el-^Aneie1yeh  (p.  xovi),  consisting  of  six  vaults,  each 
30  paces  long  and  borne  by  eleven  pillars.  It  was  probably  constructed 
by  Suleiman  (p.  12). 

Immediately  after  leaving  Ramleh,  the  line  crosses  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  turns  to  the  S.  across  the  marshy  plain, 
past  (left)  the  small  Arab  village  of  (18  M.)  Nd'aneh,  A  little 
to  the  right  (W.)  of  the  railway  lies  'Akir  (JEkron;  2  Kings  i.  2,  etc.), 
one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  now  a  Jewish  colony, 
•with  almost  no  traces  of  ruins.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  (E.),  near  the 
village  of  Abu  Shiisheh,  are  the  ruins  of  Tell  Jezer, 

Oeger,  mentioned  in  the  letters  found  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  Ixzv),  was 
an  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  not  occupied  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xvi.  10 ; 
Judg.  i.  29).  It  was  afterwards  captured  by  Pharaoh  and  presented  by  him 
to  Solomon,  his  son-in-law ,  as  his  daughter's  dowry  (1  Kings  ix.  16).  The 
place  was  an  important  fortress  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15, 
ix.  d2,  etc.).  Gezer  has  been  identified  with  the  episcopal  city  of  Qttdara 
in  PalsBStina  Prima  and  with  the  MorU  QUart  of  the  Crusaders,  who  under 
Baldwin  IV.  here  defeated  Saladin  in  1177  (Acad,  des  Inscrip.  Comptes  Rendus 
1888,  pp.  396  et  seq.).  Recent  excavations  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  have  confirmied  the  i^e  of  the  town.  The  lowest  stratum  contains 
cave-dwellings  with  flint  implements,  also  numerous  Egyptian  seals,  rings, 
and  other  articles  of  jewellery  (ca.  25C0  B.  C.)  which  show  how  great 
was  the  influence  of  Egyptian  culture  at  that  remote  period.  Higher  up, 
the  periods  of  the  Canaanites  and  of  the  Jewish  city,  both  before  and  after 
the  Exile,  were  clearly  distinguishable.  Some  of  the  caves  used  as  graves 
contained  numerous  ancient  weapons  of  bronze.    The  ancient  sanctuary 
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a  'High  Place"  with  'mazzeboih'  (standing  si  ones),  was  also  discovered, 
and  under  its  pavement  were  large  clay-vessels  containing  the  bodies  of 
children,  doubtless  used  in  sacrifices.  The  clay- vessels  discovered  are 
in  many  instances  closely  allied  to  those  from  the  island  of  Crete.  — 
Comp.  R.  A.  Stewart  MacoHster^  *  Bible  Side -Lights  from  the  Hound  of 
Gezer:  a  Becord  of  Excavation  and  Discovery  in  Palestine'  (London,  1C06). 

24  M.  Sejed;  the  station  is  situated  in  an  insalubrious  but 
fertile  plain,  one  of  the  Sultan's  private  domains.  From  Sejed  the 
line  follows  the  depression  of  the  Wddi  es-Sardr  (the  'valley  of 
Sorek';  Judg.  xvi.  4),  which  is  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  afterwards 
narrows.  Beit  ^Aiahy  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hills  to  the  left, 
remains  for  some  time  in  sight  j  farther  on,  also  to  the  left,  the 
well  of  Safa  (see  below);  to  the  right,  the  well  of  ^Ain  Shems  (the 
ancient  Beth  Shemesh^  1  Sam.  vi.  9;  1  Kings  iv.  9)  and,  farther  to 
the  S.,  Beit  el-Jemdl  (agricultural  college  of  the  monks  of  St.  Joseph). 

31  M.  Deir  Ab&n;  the  station  is  about  3  M.  distant  from  each  of 
the  three  villages,  Deir  AbaUi  Artitf(y\t\i  a  colony  of  Roumanian 
Jews),  and  Sar'a  (the  ancient  Zoreah,  Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  14 ;  Judg. 
xiii.  2),  that  are  served  by  it.  Sar^a  (see  above)  is  seen  on  a  hill 
to  the  left;  to  the  E.  is  Artdfy  with  several  modern  houses  with  tiled 
roofs.  The  mountains  now  begin.  Shortly  after  entering  them  we 
see  high  up  in  the  rocks  to  the  left  the  mouth  of  a  grotto  ,  the  so- 
called  Samson's  Cavern  (the  story  of  Samson  is  localized  in  this 
district;  Judg.  xiii-xvi).  The  line  passes  along  precipitous  walls 
of  rock  and  ascends  the  Wddi  es-Sardr,  the  windings  of  which  it  fol- 
lows. We  pass  (3872  M.)  Deir  esh^Sheikh^  situated  on  a  hill  to  the 
right,  and  (401/3  M.)  'Akdr,  on  a  hill  to  the  left;  beyond  it,  the  Wddi 
Kaldniyeh  opens  on  the  left.    The  line  follows  the  W&di  es-Sar^r. 

471/4  M.  Bittlr.  —  The  Railway  Station  is  V4  hr.  distant  from  the 
village,  where  there  is  a  copious  spring. 

History.  The  Baiiher  of  Joshua  xv.  59  in  the  Septuagint  (Beth^arabah 
of  Josh.  XV,  61  in  the  A.V.),  or  Bethar^  played  an  important  part  in  the 
insurrection  of  Bar  Cochba  (p.  Ixxx)  against  the  Romans.  The  latter 
succeeded  in  capturing  it  only  after  a  siege  of  3i/s  years  (A.J).  136),  when 
a  terrible  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  ensued. 

The  Muslim  village  lies  on  a  terrace  between  the  Wddi  Bittir 
and  another  valley.  From  the  spring  we  ascend  a  steep  path  to  a 
second  terrace.  Traces  of  walls,  known  as  Khirbet  el-Yehildj  or  *ruin 
of  the  Jews',  prove  that  the  place,  admirably  adapted  for  a  strong- 
hold ,  was  once  fortified.  On  the  E.  side  are  chambers  in  the  rock 
and  old  cisterns,  with  some  remarkable  niches  between  them. 

From  Bittlr  the  line  ascends  the  Wddi  el-Werd  (valley  of  roses, 
p.  93)  at  a  pretty  steep  gradient.  El-Welejth  is  on  the  left; 
farther  on,  Philip's  Well  (^Ain  el-Hantyeh,  p.  93)  and  the  villages 
of 'Am  Ydld  (p.  93)  and  Esh-Shfrdfdt  are  seen  on  the  right;  then, 
on  the  left,  El-Mdliha  and  Katamdn  (p.  69).  Beit  Safdfd  and  the 
monastery  of  Mdr  Elyds  (p.  99)  are  visible  on  the  right.  After  Beit 
Saf&f&  the  line  trayerses  in  a  straight  line  the  plateau  of  El-BukeVa, 
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^hich  is  piobably  identical  with  the  valley  of  Bephaim,  through 
which  the  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  ran  (Josh.xy.  8). 
Here  the  Philistines  were  defeated  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  etc.).  — 
We  now  reach  the  station  of  — 
54  M.  Jerusalem  (p.  19). 

B.   ByBoad. 

40  H.  Fair  road,  7-8  hrs.  to  drive  apd  11-12  hrs.  to  ride.  This  route 
is  interesting.  —  Carriage*  (p.  7)  daring  the  season,  50^60  fr.  (single  seat, 
10-15  fr.),  and  6fr.  to  the  driver.  —  Horse*:  for  riding,  12-15  fr.,  for  bag- 
gage, 8-10  fr.  \  a  mukari  (p.  xx)  accompanies  the  animals.  —  We  start  early, 
so  as  to  reach  Jerusalem  before  night.  Provisions  should  be  taken.  Two 
or  three  stoppages  are  made  on  the  road:  at  RamUh  (31/4  hrs.^  ride);  at 
B&b  el'Wdd  (6V2  hrs.  from  Jaffa  j  breakfast,  p.  16);  and  again  at  KalMyth 
(9V2  brs.  from  Jaffa). 

To  the  (10  min.)  Sehtl  Ahu  NebbUt,  see  p.  8.  —  After  I/4  hr. 
we  enter  the  plain  of  Sharon  (p.  10)..  On  the  right  is  a  farm  called 
Mikweh  Israel,  established  by  the  Alliance  Isra^ite,  where  Jews 
are  taught  agricultnre.  After  a  ride  of  8/4  hr.  from  Jaffa,  a  watch- 
tower  is  seen  rising  on  the  right.  It  is  the  first  of  17  which  were 
built  in  1860,  at  intervals  of  1-1 V4  M.,  to  guard  the  route  to  Jeru- 
salem. They  are  now  without  garrisons.  We  reach  TdzHr  (beautiful 
retrospect)  I/4  hr.  later,  and  farther  on  the  WeU  Imdm  'AU,  with  its 
numerous  domes;  adjoining  it  is  a  well  of  excellent  water  CAin 
Dilb).  The  road  to  Lydda  (p.  11)  diverges  here  to  the  left.  After 
20  min.  the  2nd  watch-tower  is  seen  on  the  right.  To  the  left  we 
soon  perceive  the  villages  of  Sdkiyeh  and  Beit  Dejan(y.  11).  About 
1 1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  road  lies  the  Jevrlsh  colony  ofRishon  le-Zion, 
Near  the  3rd  watch-tower  (20  min.)  we  reach  plantations ,  chiefly 
of  olives.  After  25  min.  we  pass  the  4th  watch-tower,  whence  the 
tower  of  Kainleh  becomes  visible.  Farther  on  (22  min.)  the  village 
of  Sarafand  peeps  from  amidst  cactus -hedges  on  a  hill  to  the 
light.  In  35  min.  more  we  reach  Er-Bamleh  (p.  12).  At  the  en- 
trance to  the  town  we  keep  to  the  left;  the  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  the  tower. 

Beyond  Ramleh  the  route  crosses  the  railway  near  the  station. 
After  7  min.  a  large  pond  (^Birket  tl-JAmUs,  or  ^buffalo  well'). 
22  min.,  the  6th  watch-tower,  on  the  left.  The  land  is  richly  cul- 
tivated ,  but  the  plantations  of  trees  soon  disappear.  1/2  ^r. ,  the 
7th  watch-tower;  on  a  hill  to  the  N.E.,  Beii  'Enndbeh;  to  the  right 
is  the  hamlet  of  Berrtyet  er-Ramlehy  or  'outwork  of  Ramleh\  V2  hr., 
to  the  left,  the  insignificant  ruin  of  Kafr  Tdb,  the  ancient  Cafartoba 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war,  with  the  well  of  Sheikh 
Suleiman ;  on  the  right,  to  the  S. ,  Abu  Sh&sheh  and  beside  it,  the 
ruins  of  Tell  Jezer  (p.  13). 

In  V4  ^^'  more  we  see,  to  the  left,  on  a  little  hill,  the  village  of 
El-Kubdb  {Cobe  of  the  Talmud).  Beyond  (4  min.)  the  8th  watch- 
tower  we  descend  to  the  bed  of  a  valley.    In  front  of  us  we  see 
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LdtriXfij  'Amwdsj  Ydld,  BeUNHbd,  and,  on  thehill,  thetwo  Beft'Ur. 
20  min.,  on  the  right,  the  9th  watch-tower;  18  min.  (5^/2  hrg.  from 
Jaffa),  on  the  left,  LdtrUn  appears  on  a  hill,  with  ^Amwds  (Trappist 
Monastery)  close  by  to  the  N. 

L&trtkn.  —  This  name,  which  was  originally  NdtrUn^  was  connected 
in  the  middle  ages  with  the  Latin  'latro',  a  robber.  Hence  arose  the 
medieeval  legend  that  this  was  the  native  place  of  the  Penitent  Thief 
(^Castellum  Boni  Latronis",  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  Dismas),  or  of 
both  thieves.  The  rnins  probably  belong  to  the  ancient  fortress  of  Iticopolis 
(see  below)  and  the  partly  preserved  walls  date  from  several  different 
periods.    The  choir  of  a  chnrch  is  also  said  to  be  traceable. 

'Amwl.B.  —  The  Emmaus  of  the  Old  Testament  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  strategic  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (e.g 
1  Hacc.  iii.  40).  It  afterwards  became  the  canital  of  a  district  of  Jndeea 
(Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  4*,  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  70);  and  an  inscription  men- 
tions the  5th  legion  as  encamped  here  in  68-70  A.D.  The  town  was  named 
Jficopolis  from  the  days  of  Julius  Africanus  (about  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  cent.).  During  the  Christian  period  it  was  an  episcopal  see.  In  the 
early  days  of  Islam  several  fierce  skirmishes  took  place  here.  —  The 
Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  identified  with  ^Amwds  (about  175  stadia 
from  Jerusalem)  only  if  we  accept  the  reading  160  stadia,  found  in  some 
3ISS.  of  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Kaldnipeh  (p.  17),  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  34  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  The  most  probable  site  is  El-Kube(beh  (p.  96).  Whether 
one  of  these  two  Kmmauses  is  to  be  identified  with  yespa8ian''s  military 
colony  of  the  same  name  (30  stadia  from  Jerusalem;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vli, 
6,  6),  and  if  so,  which,  cannot  be  determined  (comp.  ZDPV.  xv.  172  5  xvi. 
146;  xvii.  224;  also  BartMbfs  ^Deux  Questions  d'Arch^ologie  Palestinienne*, 
Jerusalem,  1902). 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  village  is  a  famous  spring  to  which  sana- 
tory properties  were  once  attributed.  The  ruins,  the  property  of  the 
Carmelite  Nuns  of  Bethlehem,  probably  belonged  to  the  Roman 
thermsB,  put  of  which  a  church  was  constructed  in  the  6th  century. 

We  now  descend  into  the  Wddi  el-Khaltlj  which  runs  towards 
the  S.W.  After  25  min.  the  11th  watch-tower  rises  on  the  left,  and 
after  16  min.  more  the  12th.  A  well  here,  on  the  right,  is  called 
Btr  EyyUb  (Job's  well).  On  a  height  to  the  left,  at  some  distance, 
rises  the  dilapidated  house  of  Delr  EyyUb  (Job's  monastery).  In 
16  min.  from  the  well  we  reach  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Wddi 
(Imdm)  'Alij  called  Bdb  el-Wdd,  or  gate  of  the  valley,  on  the  left 
of  which  is  the  13th  watch-tower  and  on  the  right  a  caf<J. 

The  road  now  enters  the  Wddi  ^Ali  and  leads  in  1/4  ^r.  to  the 
ruins  of  a  mosque  situated  at  a  spot  called  Ma^sara ,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley.  After  1/4  hr.  more,  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys, 
we  come  to  the  'Trees  of  the  ImUm  'Ali';  close  by  is  a  ruined 
mosque  shaded  by  large  trees.  The  route  then  reaches  (25  min.) 
the  village  of  SdriSj  on  the  right.  The  path  next  winds  up  the  side 
of  another  valley,  ascending  the  hill  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Sdrts.  At  the  top  (12  min.)  is  discovered  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  and  the  sea  beyond.  After  12  min.  we  perceive  8iibd 
(p.  17),  in  front  of  us,  to  the  E.,  while  to  the  S.  opens  the  bleak 
Wddi  SdrU.  After  25  min.  we  reach  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  we  take 
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leave  of  our  view  towards  the  W.  On  the  opposite  hill  lies  the  ruin 
of  Kastal  (see  l>elow).  A  little  farther  on  we  reaeh  El-Karya  or  — 
Abu  Ghdeh*  — •  The  village  is  so  called  after  a  powerful  village  sheikh 
of  that  name,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent. 
the  terror  of  the  whole  district.  It  was  formerly  called  Karyei  el-^Enaby 
or  the  town  of  grapes,  a  name  which  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
15th  century.  The  present  village  doea  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  which  lay  on  the  hill  to  the  W.,  to  the  left  of  the  road.  Here 
are  numerous  cisterns  and  graves,  and  the  foondations  of  a  church 
with  an  apse  have  also  lately  been  found.  A  Greek  tradition  places 
the  BimfUMU  of  the  New  Testament  here  (but  comp.  p.  16).  Eusebius,  as 
well  as  the  Crasaders,  appears  to  have  here  sought  for  Kirjaah-Jearim 
(forest- town  5  1  Sam.  vii.  1),  but  the  identification  is  very  doubtful.  — 
The  recently  restored  Church,  at  present  in  possession  of  the  French 
government,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  road.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  small 
spiral  enrichments  which  also  occur  in  Arabian  structures,  whose  archi- 
tects borrowed  them  from  Christian  monuments  of  the  6-7 th  century.  The 
three  apses  are  externally  concealed  by  masonry.  The  nave  is  loftier  and 
wider  than  the  aisles,  and  is  supported  by  three  pilasters  on  each  side  ^ 
its  arches  rest  on  pillars  of  peculiar  form,  in  which  Yogu^  detects  Arabian 
influence.  There  is  no  transept.  The  walls  of  the  church,  particularly  those 
of  the  apse,  and  those  of  the  crypt  likewise,  were  adorned  with  frescoes  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  and  partly  covered  with  mosaics,  of  which  distinct 
traces  still  exist.  Under  the  whole  length  of  the  church  runs  a  crypt.  An 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  near  the  centre,  descends  to  a  spring 
(Rev.  Arch.  xix.  223  et  seq.).  The  theory  that  recognizes  the  building  as 
originally  a  fort  of  Vespasian  is  improbable;  still  more  so  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  site  with  Emmaus  and  the  Crusaders^  fortress  of  Fontenoide. 
—  The  church  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1519  under  the  name 
of  the  church  of  St.  Jeremiah.  That  name,  however,  was  used  in  con- 
sequence of  a  mistaken  identification  of  Karyet  el-'Enab  with  Anathoth^ 
the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  (p.  97).  In  an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the 
church  is  the  tomb  of  the  iSheikh  Abu  OMsh,  with  a  Sebil  (fountain). 

The  route  skirts  the  outside  of  the  village.  We  observe  on  a  hill 
to  the  right  (S.)  the  village  of  Siibd,  erroneously  identified  by  tra- 
dition since  the  i3th  cent,  with  Mddem  (1  Mace.  11.  1),  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabaean  family.  M6dein  is  now  generally  recognized 
in  El-Medyehy  a  village  with  interesting  rock-tombs,  to  the  E.S.E. 
of  Lydda,  though  even  this  identification  is  open  to  doubt  (comp. 
1  Mace.  xill.  27  et  seq.).  In  27  min.  after  leaving  Abu  Gh6sh  we 
leaeh  (on  the  right!  a  spring  called  ^Ain  Vilb.  On  a  hill  to  the  left 
lies  Beit  Nakiibd,  In  5  min.  we  come  to  a  bridge  across  the  valley ; 
in  the  latter,  farther  to  the  S.,  we  see  the  ruins  of  Kebdla  (once 
perhaps  a  monastery).  In  14  min.  more  we  attain  the  top  of  the  hill, 
on  which  the  village  of  Kastal  lies  above  us  to  the  right.  The  name 
is  doubtless  of  Roman  origin,  being  derived  from  castellum.  En-Nebi 
SamwU  is  visible  towards  the  N.,  and,  y^hi,  farther,  *Ain  Kdrim  in 
the  distance  towards  the  S.  (p.  94).  We  now  descend  by  great  wind- 
ings into  the  WM  Kaldniyeh  or  Wddi  Beit  Hantnd,  frequently 
though  erroneously  identified  with  the  'valley  of  Elah'  (i.e.  of  tere- 
hinths)  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  2  (p.  123).  About  20  min.  farther  on  (91/2  hrs. 
from  Jaffa)  is  a  bridge ;  close  by  is  a  eaf^.  On  the  hill  to  the  left 
lies  Kaldniyeh,  a  name  derived  by  some  scholars  from  'colonia'; 
but  a* place  named  Koulon  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  (Josh.  xv.  59). 
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For  the  identification  of  Kal6niyeli  with  Emmans,  comp.  p.  16.  The 
road  now  ascends  the  Wddi  Beit  Hantnd  in  long  windings.  En-Nebi 
Samwtl  is  soon  seen  again ;  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  Beit  Jksd.  In  a 
small  valley,  also  to  the  left,  lies  LiftS,  with  a  large  spring  and  the 
stones  of  some  yery  ancient  buildings  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the 
village.  This  place  corresponds,  perhaps,  with  Nephtoah  on  the 
confines  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9).  After  ^/^  hr,  we  pass,  on  onr  left, 
the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  opposite  to  which  stands  the  Jewish 
Lunatic  Asylum.  The  road  to  'Ain  Karim  (p.  94)  diverges  here  to  the 
right.  Immediately  beyond  it,  on  the  left,  are  the  15th  watch-tower 
and  the  well  of  Sheikh  Bedr;  on  the  right  the  Greek  Monastery  of  the 
Cross  (p.  92),  Mar  Ely&s,  and  Bethlehem  become  visible.  In  front 
of  us  is  the  glittering  dome  of  the  mosque  of  'Omar  and  behind  it 
the  tower  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  the  city  itself  is  still  hidden. 
Then  begin  the  houses  of  the  Jewish  colony }  to  the  right  is  the  large 
hospital  of  the  Ashkenazim,  and,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Town  Hospital ;  opposite  the  latter  (right)  is  a  military  post  on  the 
site  of  the  16th  watch-tower.  "We  next  perceive  the  extensive  pile 
of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Russians,  with  its  church  of  five  domes, 
beyond  which  is  the  chapel  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  domes  of  the 
church  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  tower  of  the  German  church  of  the 
Saviour,  etc.,  are  also  visible.  A  little  farther  on  the  walls  come 
in  view,  and  in  18  min.  more  we  reach  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  33). 

From  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  vii  Ltdda  and  Beit  't^R,  11  hrs.  From  Jaffa 
to  *Ain  Dilb  (1  hr.)  by  the  Jerusalem  Road,  Bee  p.  15.  At  this  point  our 
route,  diverges  to  the  left  (S.E.).  In  V*  br.,  on  the  left,  we  see  the  village 
of  SdHyeh;  17  min.,  on  the  right,  BeU  Dejan,  23  min.,  Si^firiyeh  (on  the 
left}  p.  11) i  1  hr..  Lydda  (p.  11);  50  min.,  JimzH,  (Gimzo,  2  Chron.  xxviii^ 
18),  visible  on  a  height.  Beyond  the  village  the  path  turns  to  the  left; 
2  hrs.  10  min.,  the  ruins  of  Umm  Msh.  l.hr.,  Beit  ^Or  et-Takta,  halfway  up 
the  mountain,  on  a  low  hill,  ihr.^  Beit  Wr  el-F6ka^  admirably  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain-spur  between  the  two  valleys.  The  Uower*  and  the 
'upper*  Beit  'Ur  occupy  the  site  of  the  Beth-fforotu  of  antiquity  (Josh.  x. 
10  i  acviii.  13,  etc.).  Solomon  fortiBed  the  lower  town  (1  Kings  ix.  17),  and 
here  Judas  Maccabeeus  defeated  the  Syrians  under  Nicanor  (1  Mace.  vii.  39). 
A  frequented  road  led  in  ancient  days  from  Jerusalem  to  the  coast  via 
these  villages.  In  1  hr.  40  min.  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  and  see 
Bl'Jtb  and  £n-Nebi  Samwtl.  2S  min.,  EhJib  (p.  97).  Hence  to  Jertualem, 
see  pp.  97,  211. 
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ArrivAl.  The  Railitaif  Station  (comp.  PI.  G.  9)  lies  to  the  8.  of  the 
town,  */«  M-  'x'om  the  Jaffa  Gate  (PL  D,  o,  6),  and  to  the  B.  of  the  German 
Temple  Colony.  Carriage  to  the  town,  2-5  fr.  according  to  the  season.  The 
road  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  83)  leads  past  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the 
English  Knights  of  St.  John  (p.  69)  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  which  it 
crosses  by  the  embankment  to  the  S.  of  the  Birket  es-Sultan,  and  then 
ascends  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Zion  suburb  (comp.  p.  69). 

Hotels  (comp. p.  xvi).  Gband  "Sbw  Hotbl  (Pi.  c, D  5 ;  landlord,  Markos)^ 
near  the  Citadel;  Hotbl  du  Pabo  (PI.  a,  C  4-,  landlords,  Hall  Brotherg), 
Llotd  Hotel  (PI.  b,  C  4;  landlord,  A.  Fast),  HdTKL  Hoghbs  (PI.  d;  C,  4), 
these  three  in  the  Jaffa  Road  &  Jekusalxu  Hotsl  (see  map  of  environs ; 
landlord,  Eaminitt),  farther  to  tne  N.W.  Pension  at  all  the  above,  without 
wine,  in  the  season  12-15  fr.  (less  for  a  prolonged  stay),  at  other  times 
8-10  fr.  (by  arrangement).  Jerusalem  wine  i-2  fr.  per  bottle,  French 
red  wine  from  Sfr.  —  Penaions.  Olivet  House  (PI.  e,  C  2;  landlord, 
Ben$mann)i  Williams  (PJ.  f;  C,  1). 

Hospices.  Fruirian  Hospice  of  8t,  John  (PL  g,  F  4;  superintendent, 
/.  Veiter)y  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay  (secure  rooms  in  advance  during 
the  season)*,  cuisine  plain  but  good,  pension,  incl.  wine,  5fr.  —  German 
Catholie  Hospice  (PL  E,  2;  director,  8chmid£)^  in  the  Jaffa  suburb.  — 
Austrian  Hotpiee  (PL  i,  F  3 ;  rector.  Dr.  Fettinqer),  in  the  Via  Dolorosa.  — 
Casa  Nuova  of  the  Frandscana  (PL  k,  D,  4,  Ot  comp.  p.  20).  —  All  these 
are  plainly  but  well  fitted  up  *,  clean  beds  ana  good  food.  Travellers  of 
means  are  charged  5-8  fr.  a  day  or  are  expected  to  pay  that  sum. 

Beer  Houses  and  Gafis.  Faig^s  Oertnan  Beer  Room,  in  the  Jaffa  Road  \ 
A.  Lendhold,  in  the  Temple  Colony  (has  a  brewery  of  his  own).  Bavarian 
beer  7-9  pi.  a  bottle.  —  Confectioner.  Backer,  In  the  Jaffa  Road.  —  Wine. 
Jmborger,  in  the  Jaffa  Road  and  in  the  Colony ;  Bemer,  Carmel  Oriental  Co, 
(wines  of  the  Jewish  colonies),  both  these  in  the  Jaffa  Road. 

Post  Of&oes  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Turltieh  (PL  D,  5),  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate; 
Amtrian  (PL  £,  5,  6),  opposite  the  Citadel-,  French  (PL  C,  5),  Qerman 
(PL  D,  5),  Bueeian  (PL  B,  4),  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate.  <-  International  Tele- 
graph, in  the  Turkish  post  office. 

Toar|st  Offioes.  Cook  ^  Son,  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate*,  F.  Clttrk,  Jaffa 
Road;  Dr.  I.  Beneinger  (formerly  Palmer,  Kappus,  A  Co.),  Jaffa  Road; 
Hamburg-American  IdnCy  Jaffa  Road;  Agence  Lubia^  at  Dr.  I.  Benzinger's  (see 
above);  Tadroe,  outside  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

Dragomans  (see  p.  xvii).  Francis  Karam  (speaks  French,  Italian,  and 
English);  David  Jamais  Son  (Engl.) ;  Dimitri  Domian  (English  and  German); 
Karl  William*  (Ger.,  EngL,  and  Fr.);  Hanna  Auwad  (Engl.,  Fr.,  Ital.); 
Jf.  Maroum  (EngL,  Fr.,  Ital.);  Rafael  Lorenzo  (Fr.,  Ital.);  Joseph  Loremo 
(Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.,  EngL);  Francis  Morkos  (Fr.,  Ital.);  Fartoagi  db  Yasmineh 
(EngL,  Fr.,  lUL);  Gabriel  Aiargi  (EngL,  Fr.,  Ital.,  Ger.);  Afif  G.  AtaUah 
(EngL,  Fr.,  Ital.);  A.  Schammas  (BngL,  Fr.). 

Oarriages  and  Horses.  Carriages  are  always  to  be  found  at  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  but  for  longer  excursions  they  should  be  specially  engaged  at  a 
tourist-office  or  a  hotel.  Per  drive  V4  mej.,  per  hour  »/«  mej.  Prices 
should  be  settled  beforehand.  —  Saddle  Horse  Vs  day  5,  whole  day  8  fr.; 
for  longer  tours  according  to  bargain.  A  European  saddle  should  be 
stipulated  for  (p.  xx).  —  Donkey,  V«  ^^7  3-3,  whole  day  4-5  fr. 

Consulates  (p.  xxiv).  British  (PL  8;  A,  1),  J.  Dickson;  United  SUtes 
(PL  5;  B,  6),  Rev.  Dr.  S.  MerrUl  (vice-consul  H.  E.  Clark);  Austrian  (PL  6; 
A,  2),  Ritier  von  Zepharooiteh;  Dutch  (PL  10;  C,  5),  Dr.  J,  Benzinger;  French 
(PL  4;  B,  C,  3),  G.  Outrey  (cons. -gen.);  (lerman  (see  map  of  environs), 
M.  B.  Schmidlt  Greek  (PL  9;  B,  C,  5),  /.  P.  Alexandropoulos  (cons -gen.) ; 
Italian  (PL  11;  A,  2),  Marquis  Gavolti  Verospi;  Russian  (PL  12;  C,  3),  A.  G. 
Jacovlev  icoaa.'gen.)',  Spanish  (PL  7;  C,  6),  B.  de  Casarhs;  Swedish  (PL  A,  1), 
a.  Dahnan;  Persian  (PL  13;  A,  3),  Ata  Bey  Jabri. 
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Banker!.  Credit  Lyonnais  (PI.  D,  5),  in  the  Jaffa  Koad^  DeuUche  Palaet- 
tina-Bank  (PI.  2  %  D,  5),  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate  -,  Banque  Ottomane  (PL  1 ;  D,  5),  in 
the  Jaffa  Hosid.'^  English  Bank  of  PcUesHne^  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate;  Valero 
(PI.  3:  E,  5),  David  Street. 

Fnysicians.  Dr.  Boanardiere^  physician  to  the  French  Hospital  of 
St.  Louis ;  Dr.  Caniy  physician  of  the  English  Ophthalmic  Hospital  \  Dr.  Etntler^ 
oculist  and  physician  of  the  Lepers'  Hospital;  Dr.  Euclides^  mnnicip&l 
physician;  Dr.  Feuchitoanffer,  Jewish;  Dr.  Oruuendorf^  physician  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth ;  Dn.  Jfasiermann  and  Wheeler^ 
physicians  of  the  Hospital  of  the  London  Jews'  Society;  Dr.  Mancini^ 
physician  of  the  Gustodia  TerrsB  Sanctee ;  Dr.  S&verin^  physician  of  the 
Russian  Hospital;  Dr.  WalUuh^  physician  of  the  German  Jewish  Hospital 
(ShaareZedek).->  Dentists.  ReelaftBrvmmerloh.  —  OhendBU*  Gaitanopouloiy 
beside  the  Jaffa  Gate;  Salomon^  Damiani^  in  the  Jaffa  Boad;  and  at  the 
Hospitals. 

Froviiions  for  trips  into  the  country.  Artin  Bekmesian^  in  the  Jafi^ 
Road.  —  Travelling  Requisites.  /Src/memn^,  saddler,  in  the  Jaffa  Road.  — 
Tailor.  Eppinger^  Jaffa  Road.  —  Shoemakers.  Hahn^  Messerle^  in  the  Beth- 
lehem Road  and  in  the  German  Colony.  —  Dress  Goods.  Jmbergtr  Brothers^ 
F,  A  C.  JmbergeTi  SabinowitZy  ^icodimey  N.  Ohan^  all  in  the  Jaffa  Road. 

Photographs  of  Palestine  at  Vester%  MarownCt.,  and  Boulvs  Meo^t,  all  in 
the  Grand  New  Hotel  building,  and  at  Sicodkme's.  in  the  Jaffa  Road.  The 
best  are  those  of  the  American  Colony  and  BonJiU  of  Beirut,  and  the  coloured 
photographs  of  the  Photoglob  of  Zurich.  —  Photographers  (also  photographic 
supplies).    Krikorum,  Raad,  both  in  the  Jaffa  Road. 

Other  favourite  Souvenirs  are  rosaries,  crosses  and  other  ornaments 
in  mother-of-pearl,  vases  and  other  objects  in  black  ^stinkstone'  from 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  roses  of  Jericho.  Articles  of  this  nature  are  annually 
exported  to  the  value  of  5(X),(X)0  fr.  Higher-class  work  is  best  boaght  at 
Vester%  Maroum'Sy  and  Boultu  Meo%  all  in  the  Grand  New  Hotel  building. 
A  staple  product  of  Jerusalem  is  carved  work  in  olive-wood  and  oak 
(rulers,  paper-weights,  crucifixes,  etc. ;  usually  with  the  name  ^Jerusalem* 
in  Hebrew  letters,  or  with  the  Jerusalem  cross).  —  Boxes  and  Albums  of 
Dried  Wild  Flowers  are  sold  in  the  shops  mentioned  above. 

Forwarding  Agents.    A.  Singer^s  Successors^  R.  Aberle^  K.  U.  L.  Breisch. 

Churehes,  Oonvents,  Charitable  Institutions,  Schools,  ete.  —  Latins 
or  Roman  Catholics  :  Church  of  the  Fatriarchaie  (p.  84);  Cfiurch  of  St.  Anne 
(p.  48);  Ecee  Homo  Church  (p.  49);  Church  of  8t.  Stephen  (p.  87);  Church  of 
the  Dormitio  (p.  71) ;  Cavern  of  (he  Agony  (p.  74) ;  Chapel  of  the  Scourging  (p.  49). 
—  Franciscan  Monastery  of  St.  Salvator^  with  orphanage  (see  below),  dis- 
pensary, and  printing-office.  Monasteries  of  ihe  Holy  Sepulchre  (Franciscans)^ 
of  the  Dominicans  (p.  87),  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  (on  the  way  to  Bethany), 
of  the  Benedictines  (on  the  Mountain  of  Offence),  of  the  Pires  Blancs^  and 
of  the  Laxarists.  The  Convents  of  the  Soeurs  Franeiecaines,  the  Carmeliie 
Sisters,  the  ''Dames  de  Sion\  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  '•Soeurs  du  Iiosaire\ 
the  Clarisses,  the  ^Soeurs  R^paratriees\  and  the  Benedictine  Nun*.  —  Schools  : 
Seminary  of  the  Patriarchate,  Parish  Schools  of  the  Franciscans  (for  boys) 
and  of  the  Bisters  of  St.  Joseph  (for  girls),  Orphanages  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Salvator  (for  boys)  and  under  the  management  of  the  Soeurs  Frcmcisectine* 
(for  girls),  Hcmdicraft  School  of  St.  Pierre  (founded  by  P.  Ratisbonne),  the 
boys'  schools  of  the  Franciscans  and  of  the  School  Brethren  (p.  84),  the 
girls'  school  and  girls'  orphanage  managed  by  the  Sitters  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
school  and  orphanage  of  the  'Dame*  de  Sion\  the  girls'  school  of  the  Soemr* 
du  Bosaire,  and  the  school  of  the  German  Society  of  the  Holy  Land.  — 
Hospitals :  St.  Louis's  iTojpt to/ (French  institution ;  physician, Dr.  Bonnardi^re ; 
nurses,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph);  the  institution  of  the  ^Soeurs  de  Chariti* 
(for  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  foundlings).  —  Houses  for  Pilgrims:  Caea 
Nuova  of  the  Franciscans;  German  Catholic  Hospice;  Austrian  Hotpiee; 
large  French  house  for  pilgrims  of  Hotre  Dame  de  France.  —  Th«  Oriental 
churches  affiliated  to  the  Latins  are  those  of  the  United  Greeks  or  Greek 
Catholics  (church  in  the  hoase  of  the  patriarchate,  chapel  of  St.  Veronica, 
girls'  orphanage  of  the  Soeurs  Benedictines,  and  the  large  seminary  of 
Stc.  Anne  des  P6res  Blancs);  the  United  Syrians  (p.  Ixi),  with  a  seminary; 
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and  the  United  Armenicms^  vriih  the  ohurcli  of  Notre  Dame  du  Spasme  (p.  49), 
a'chapel,  a  hospice,  and  a  school. 

English  P&otestant  Coxmuditt.  The  joint  Protestant  bishopric,  sap- 
ported  by  England  and  Prassia,  under  an  arrangement  due  to  Frederick 
William  IV.  of  Prussia,  was  dissolved  in  1687.  Since  then  the  British 
and  German  communines  have  been  independent  in  religious  misters. 
The  English  Protestant  community  is  under  the  leaderahip  of  Bishop  Blyth, 
consecrated  in  March,  1887,  and  is  financially  supported  by  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric  Fund  and  the  three  English  Missionary  Societies  working  in 
Palestine.  The  community  is  mainly  a  missionary  one,  and  comprises  about 
80  persons.  The  R^itcopal  ReHdenee^  the  CoUegkite  Church  of  St.  Oeorge  (seryices 
at  9  a.m.  and  4.80  p.m.),  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  connected  with  it,  and 
an  Anglican  Ckrgjf  Hotue  or  CoUtge^  lie  to  the  N.  of  the  town  (p.  87).  To  the 
*Ghurch  Missionary  Society*  belong  the  Church  of  Si.  Paul  (pp.  68, 69;  serviee 
in  Arabic  on  Sun.  at  9.30  a.m.  and  3  p.m.),  the  boys*  orphanage  (p.  70) 
founded  by  Bishop  Oobaty  a  day-school  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  recently- 
established  ColtegCy  the  la«t  distinct  from,  though  situated  close  to,  the 
above-mentioned  Anglican  Clergy  House.  To  the  ^London  Jews'  Society' 
belongs  Christ  Church  (p.  85;  English  services  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m.  and  also 
at  7.30  p.m.  in  summer  and  4  p.m.  in  winter).  Connected  with  the  mission 
are  a  large  hospital,  two  dispensaries,  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls,  a 
girls'  day-school,  and  an  industrial  school  and  printing-office.  —  The  English 
Knights  of  St.  /oAnhave  an  ophthalmic  hospital  on  the  Bethlehem  road  (p.  69). 

German  Evanosligal  Coxmdnitt.  CJwrch  of  the  Redeemer  (PI.  £,  5; 
p.  46;  services  in  German  on  Sun.  at  9.30  a.m.,  in  Arabic  at  8  p.m.) ;  Hospice 
of  St.  John  (p.  60)',  Hospital  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Eaiserswerth ;  the  Lepers* 
Hospital  (p.  o9),  maintained  by  the  Moravian  Brothers;  the  girls'  orphanage 
Talitha  Cwrd  (p.  68);  German  Rectory  School  (p.  69):  SehnellerU  Syrian 
Orphanage  for  boys  (p.  68;  service  in  Arabic  on  Sun.  at  9.S0  a.m.),  connected 
with  a  home  for  the  blind  and  a  day-school  for  Arab  boys  in  the  town. 

Okthodox  Gbbsk  Chdboh.  Monastery  of  Helena  and  ConstanHne-t  Mon- 
astery of  Abrafiam  (p.  46),  Monastery  of  Gethsemane  (p.  45),  Convents  of 
St.  BasU,  St.  Theodore,  St.  George ,  St.  Michael,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Enthymius^ 
St.  Seetnagia^  St.  J^iridon,  St.  Carcdontbos,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  IfatMty  of  Mary, 
St.  George  (a  second  of  that  name),  St.  Demetrins,  St.  Nicholas  (containing 
a  printing-office),  Santo  Spirito  (near  the  Damascus  Gate) ;  girls*  and  boys* 
school,  a  hospital,  etc.  —  The  Greek  priests  wear  round  black  caps. 

To  the  BussiAN  Mission  belong  the  great  Bussian  buildings  in  the 
Jaffa  suburb  (p.  68;  church,  house  for  pilgrims,  hospital),  a  large  church 
in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  Bussian  buildings  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (p.  76 ;  tower,  church,  houses  for  pilgrims).  The  Bussian  Palestine 
Society  has  also  erected  a  large  house  for  pilgrims  close  to  the  Bussian  build- 
ings (p.  68)  and  a  hospice  (with  chapel)  near  the  Mfirist&n  (PI.  1,  E  F,  5 ;  p.  47). 

AsMBNiAV  CnUBCtr.  Monastery  near  the  Gate  of  Zion  (p.  85),  with  a 
seminary,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Church  of  St.  James;  Nunnery 
of  Beir  eZ'ZeitHni  (p.  85) ;  Monastery  of  MU  Zion  (p.  72).  —  The  Armenian 
monks  wear  pointed  black  hoods.  —  Armenian  Hospice^  see  PI.  E,  7. 

Othbb  Chbistian  Chubcbbs  and  Monastbbibs.  Coptic  Moncutery  (p.  48; 
the  residence  of  a  bishop) ;  Coptic  Monastsry  of  St.  George.  —  The  Jacobites 
(p.  Ixi)  have  a  bishop  and  a  small  church,  which  they  regard  as  the  house 
of  John  sumamed  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12).  —  The  Ahyssinians  have  a  mon- 
astery (p.  47)  and  a  new  church  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town  (PI.  A,  1). 

The  Jews  have  three  large  synagogues  (one  belonging  to  the  Sephardim, 
and  two  to  the  Ashkenazim),  besides  over  70  smaller  houses  of  prayer. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  places  of  shelter  for  pilgrims  and  the  poor 
(mostly  founded  by  Monteflore,  Bothschild,  and  the  Alliance  Israelite),  the 
Jews  have  five  hospitals :  the  Roihsehild  hospital,  those  of  the  Sephardim^  the 
Ashksnazim,  and  the  German  Jews,  and  one  for  the  insane.  They  hare  farther 
an  asylum  and  school  for  blind  children,  a  reftige  for  the  agedt  an  industrial 
school  for  boys  belonging  to  the  Alliance  Israelite,  an  English  school  and 
seminary  for  girls  (Evelina  de  Bothschild  School),  and  a  German  school  for 
boys.  —  Jewish  Hospices;  German,  see  Pi.  F,  7;  Bussian,  see  PI.  A-0,  2,  3; 
Spanish,  see  PI.  F,  7.        . 
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Libraries  and  Scientific  Institutions.  —  The  Jerusalem  Association  I 
Koom  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is  at  St.  George's  College  (hour^, 
8-12  and  2-6);  visitors  are  welcome.  —  Library  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate 
(p.  34).  Library  of  the  GtrwAPa^Warc^flrffi^in  the  Great  Greek  Monastery  (p.  34), 
'  containing  2736  Greek  and  other  MSS.,  the  oldest  dating  from  the  10th 
and  11th  centuries.  Jewish  Central  Library  {20 fifXi  yoU.).  Uusie  BxbUqtte  det 
Pires  Blanes  in  St.  Anne's  Church  (p.  48).  Musie  de  Notre  Dame  de  France. 
AU  the  above  are  open  to  visitors.  —  The  ^eole  PraHque  d^Btudes  Bibliqttet^ 
foanded  in  1890,  in  the  Dominican  Monastery  (p.  87),  and  conducted  by 
Fathers  H.  Vincent,  M.  S.  Lagrange,  and  others,  organizes  public  lectures 
upon  archaeology  and  the  exploration  of  Palestine,  and  issues  the  ^Bevue 
biblique  intemationale*  (Paris:  XecoflFre).  Boarders  are  taken  here  for 
150  fr.  a  month.  The  library  is  open  to  visitors.  —  American  School  for 
Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine^  founded  in  1900  (library  open  to 
visitors).  —  German  Archaeological  Institute^  founded  in  1902,  and  supported 
by  the  German  Protestant  churches.  Director,  Prof.  Dalman  (library  open 
to  visitors). 

Jerusalem  (Hebrew  Yerushalaylm,  Lat.  and  Greek  Hitrosolyma, 
Aiabic  el-Kuds)  lies  in  31°  47'  N.  lat.  and  35"  15'  E.  long.,  upon 
the  S.  part  of  a  badly  watered  and  somewhat  sterile  plateau  of  lime- 
stone, which  is  connected  towards  the  N.  with  the  main  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  and  surrounded  on  all  the  other  sides  by 
ravines.  The  actual  site  of  the  city  is  also  marked  by  various  ole-J 
vationg  and  depressions.  The  Temple  hill  is  2441  ft.,  the  hill  to 
the  N.  of  it  2527  ft.,  the  W.  hill  2550  ft.,  and  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  present  city-wall  2589  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  town  proper  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  381/2  ft.  in  height,  forming 
an  irregular  quadrangle  of  about  272  M.  in  circumference;  it  has 
eight  gates,  one  of  which  has  been  walled  up  for  centuries.  The 
two  chief  streets,  beginnitfg  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the  W.  (p.  33)  and 
at  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  N.  (p.  85),  intersect  In  the  middle  of 
the  town  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters:  the  Muslim  on  the  N.E., 
the  Jewish  on  the  S.E.  (p.  35),  the  Armenian  on  the  S.W.  (p.  34), 
and  the  GraBCO-Frankish  on  the  N.W.  (comp.  Map  at  p.  72).  The 
streets  are  ill-paved  and  crooked,  many  of  them  being  blind  alleys, 
and  are  excessively  dirty  after  rain.  Some  of  the  bazaar-streets  are 
vaulted  over.  The  houses  are  built  entirely  of  stone ;  all  the  surfaces 
are  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  rain-water  and  conduct  it  to  the 
cistern  in  the  court.  The  rooms,  covered  with  fiat  domes  and  each 
having  its  own  entrance,  are  grouped  round  the  court;  the  passages 
and  staircases  are  left  open  to  the  air.  The  water  of  the  cisterns  is 
quite  wholesome  when  clear;  other  sources  of  water  are  the  Foun-  X^^^ 
tain  of  the  Virgin  (p.  82)  and  Job's  Well  (comp.  p.  83).  The  old  ^/. 
aqueduct  of  the  pools  of  Solomon,  restored  in  1901,  serves  almost  i^l 
exclusively  for  the  Haram  esh-Shertf  (comp.  pp.  69,  108). 

Of  the  more  recent  suburbs,  the  most  important  is  the  Jaffa 
quarter  on  the  N.W.  (p.  68),  in  which  the  houses  are  more  like  those 
of  Europe.  Here  also  are  several  large  churches,  convents,  hospices, 
charitable  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  the 
half  of  the  present  population  of  the  city  is  settled  in  the  suburbs. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  the  Pofulation  numbers  at  least. 
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Legend  for  the  Plan  of  Jerusalem. 


Astonia,  Castle  of G  8 

Banks,  066  p.  20. 

Barracks  .  .   .  .  D,  E  6;  G  3, 4;  G  4 

Bazaar,  Old  (Sdks)  and  New  E  5;  F  5 

Besetha G,  H2 

Birket  Hammlm  el-Batrak.  .  .  E  6 

-  Isra'in H  3 

-  Mamilla A  4,  5 

Sitti  Haryam 13 

es-Sult&n C,D,  7.8 

Gaiaphas,  House  of  ......£  8 

Charches  and  Chapels: 
Abyssinian  A  1.  —  St.  Anne's 
H  3.  -Arab.  Prot.  C 1,  V.—  Christ 
Church  E  6.  —  St.  George's 
Chapel  C7.  — St.  James's  E6.— 
Notre  Dame  de  France  C  3,4.  — 
Ch.  of  St.  Hary  Magdalen  K  4. 

—  Gh.  of  the  Redeemer  E  5.  — 
Russsian  Cathedral  B  3.  — 
Chapel  of  the  Scourging  G  3.  — 
Ch.  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  E  4. 

—  St.  Stephen's  El.  —  Ch.  of 
the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  K  3. 

Citadel  (El-Kara) D  6 

4-13.  Consulates,  see  p.  19. 
Convents  and  Monasteries : 

14.  Armenian  Catholic  ....  F  4 

15.  Coptic  (St.  George)  ....  D  6 

16.  Greek,  of  Abraham   .  .  E  4,  5 

17.  Gethsemane E5 

18.  St.  Basil D  4 

lU.  St.  Caralambos.  ...    E,  F  4 

20.  St.  Demetrius D  5 

21.  St.  George  (I) D4 

22.  St.  George  (II) E  7 

23.  St.  John  the  Baptist .  .  .  E  5 

24.  St.  John  Euthymius  ...  £  4 
26.  St.  Michael D  4 

26.  St.  Nicholas D  4 

27.  St.  Theodore D  4 

28   St.  Catherine E  4 

29.  Panagia E  4 

SO.  Panagia  Melsena E  5 

81.  United  Greek D5 

82.  Latin,  St.  Louis   ...    D,  £  5 

83.  •    ,  St.  SMvator.  .  .  .  D4 

81.  Dervish G  4 

Abyssinian  £  4.  --  Armenian 

B  6, 7.  —  Armenian  Nunnery  of 
Deir  ez-Zeitdn  E  7.— Armenian, 
of  Mt.  Zion  £8.— Coptic  E  4.— 
Dominican  El.— Greek  (Great) 
D,  E  4,6.— Greek  (New)  £  3. — 
Greek,  of  the  Cross,  beyond 
A  5,  6.  —  Muslim  F  2,  8.  — 
Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  B,C,  4, 6.— 
Sisters  of  Zion  G  3.  —  Soeurs 
B^paratrices  C  4.  —  Syrian  E  6. 


'«;ll 


Cotton  Grotto P, 

Dormition 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin    ....  H  7 

Garden  of  Gethsemane K4 

Gates  of  the  Town:  Bib  'AbduU 
Hamid  (New  Gate)  C.  D  4.  — 
Bib  el-'Amdd  (Damascus  Gate) 
ES.—Bib  el-Chalil  (Jaffa  Gate) 
D  6,  6.  —  Bab  el-Magharibeh 
(Moehrebins'  Gate)  G  6,7. — B&b 
en  Nebi  Daild  (Gate  of  Zion) 
E,  F  7,  8.  —  B4b  es-Sahireh 
(Herod's  Gate)  G  2.  -  Bab  SItti 
Maryam  (St.  Steph«n*s  Gate) 
1 3.  —Valley  Gate  (ancient)  £  9. 

GoUath,  CasUe  of C  4 

Hammim    esh-Shif&    (Pool   of 

Bethesda) G6 

Haram  esh-Sherif G-1 3-6 

Hospices,  see  pp.  19-21. 
Hospitals:     French    (St.   Louis) 
C  4.  —  Greek  D  6.  —  Jewish 
(Rothschild's)  A 1,  2.  —  Rus- 
sian B  3. 

Jeremiah,  Grotto  of F  1, 2 

Jewish  Colonies :  A  3.  —  D  2.  — 
(Montefiore's)  C  8,  9.  Comp. 
also  Map  of  Environs,  p.  72. 

£l-Ma'muniyeh  (rain) G  2 

Mehkemeh  O^ouse  of  Judgment)  G  6 
Mosques : 

Ei-Akfi H  5,  6 

Kubbet  es-Sakhra   (Dome  of 

the  Bock)  .  ■ H  5 

Mesjid  el-Kur&mi F  6 

-       el-Maj&hidin    ...     G,  H  3 
36.  Mosque  of  Sidna  'Omar .  .  £  6 

Mdrislan E6 

En-Nebi  Ditld .  E  8 

Patriarch's  Pool £  6 

Patriarchates :  Armenian  £  7.  — 
Greek  D,  £,  4.  — Latin  C,  D,  6. 
Post  Offlces,  see  p.  19. 
Schools:    Of    the   Greek   Patri- 
archate  D6 

86.  Latin  Parochial,  for   boys  D  4 

Seminary,  Armenian £  7 

Serai  F  4.  —  (Old)  G  4. 

Synagogues  (8) E,F5-7 

Tombs :  Ancient  D,  E,  1  ^  1 7 ;  K  2  ; 
K  4,  —  Near  Karem  esh-Sbeik 
G  H,  1.  —  Of  the  Kings,  beyond 
£  1.  —  Of  Absalom  1 5.  —  Of 
Christ  (ace.  to  Conder)  D,  £,  2t 
(ace.  to  Gordon)  E  1.  —  Of 
David,  see  En-Nebi  D&dd.  — 
Of  Herod  6  8.  —  Of  Jacob  and 
Zaeharias  16.  ^  „ 

1  Walling  Place  of  the  Jews    .  G  5,P 
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60,000,  of  whom  about  7000  are  Muslims,  40,000  Jews,  and  13,000 
Christians.  The  Christians  include  4000  Latins  (e.  g.  Roman  Catho- 
lics), 200  United  Greeks,  60  United  Armenians,  6000  Orthodox 
Greeks,  '800  Armenians,  150  Copts,  100  Abyssinians,  100  Syrians, 
and  1400  Protestants.  The  number  of  Jews  has  greatly  risen  in  the 
last  few  decades,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thaj>  they  are  forbidden  to  im- 
migrate or  to  possess  landed  property.  The  mftjorlty  subsist  on  the 
charity  of  their  European  brethren ,  from  whom  they  receive  their 
regular  khalUkaj  or  allowance ,  and  for  whom  they  pray  at  the  holy 
places.  Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  others,  together 
with  the  Alliance  Israelite,  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  their  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem  by  their  munificent  bene- 
factions. The  most  powerful  religious  community  is  that  of  the  Or- 
thodox Greeks.  The  Russian  Mission  is  concerned  with  national  and 
political  ends  as  well  as  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  strong  Ar- 
menian colony  dates  its  importance  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  Latins  have  attained  their  present  influential  position 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Franciscans.  The  office  of  pa- 
triarch, which  was  suppressed  in  1291,  was  restored  in  1847.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  patriarch  are  a  bishop  and  the  abbot  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  who  is  tKe  'Custodian  of  the  Holy  Land'.  The  British 
and  American  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  about  150  in  number. 
German  Templars  (pp.10  and  69)  number  about  400,  chiefly  trades- 
men and  workmen,  the  German  Evangelical  community  about  200. 
Government.  Jerusalem  is  the  residence  of  a  Mutesarrif  of  the 
first  class,  immediately  subject  to  the  Porte  (see  p.  Ivil).  The  organs 
of  government  are  the  Mejlis  iddra  (executive  council  j  president, 
the  governor)  and  the  Mejlis  beledtyeh  (town-council :  president,  the 
mayor).  In  both  these  councils  the  fully  -  qualified  confessions 
(Greeks,  Latins,  Protestants,  Armenians,  and  Jews)  have  representa- 
tives. —  The  garrison  consists  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 

History.  Egyptian  sources  (p.  Ixxv)  testify  that  Vrusalim  held  a 
prominent  place  among  the  cities  of  S.  Palestine  as  early  as  1400 
B.C.  The  town  was  named  Jebus,  and  was  distinguished  as  the 
chief  stronghold  of  the  Jebusites  when  David  captured  it  (2  Sam. 
V.  6-10).  He  selected  it  for  his  residence  and  built  the  City  of 
David,  Solomon  did  much  to  beautify  the  city  and  erected  a  magni- 
ficent palace  and  temple  (p.  51)  on  Mt.  Zion.  He  also  built  Millo 
(1  Kings  ix.  24  j  xi.  27),  a  kind  of  bastion  or  fort.  During  his  reign 
.Terusalem  first  became  the  headc[uarters  of  the  Israelites.  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  it  became  the  capital  of  Judah.  As 
early  as  Rehoboam's  reign,  the  city  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak,  on  which  occasion  the  Temple  and 
palace  were  despoiled  of  part  of  their  golden  ornaments.  About  one 
hundred  years  later,  under  King  Jehoram,  the  Temple  was  again 
plundered  by  Arabian  and  Philistine  tribes  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17). 
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Sixty  years  later  JeKoash,  King  of  Israel,  having  defeated  Ama- 
ziah  of  (Judah,  entered  the  city  in  triumph  (2  Kings  xiv.  13,  14). 
Uzziah,  the  son  of  Amaziah,  re-established  the  prosperity  of  Jeru- 
salem. During  this  period,  however,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  a 
great  earthquake. 

On  the  approach  of  Sennacherib  the  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Hezekiah  (2Chron.xxxii.  5),  to  whom  also  was  due  the  great  merit  of 
providing  Jerusalem  with  water.  Probably  the  only  spring  at  Jerusalem 
was  the  fountain  of  Othon  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Temple  hill,  outside 
the  city-wall  (now  called  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  p.  82).  By 
means  of  a  subterranean  channel  Hezekiah  conducted  the  water 
of  the  spring  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  (2  Kings  xx,  20 ;  see  p.  83), 
which  lay  within  the  walls.  Cisterns  and  reservoirs  for  the  storage 
of  rain-water  were  also  constructed.  The  pools  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  city  (Birket  Mamilla,  p.  68  j  Birket  es-Sul^in,  p.  69)  were  prob- 
ably formed  before  the  period  of  the  captivity,  as  was  also  the  large 
reservoir  which  still  excites  our  admiration  to  the  N.  of  the  Temple 
plateau  (p.  67),  and  in  the  formation  of  which  advantage  was  taken 
of  a  small  valley,  whose  depth  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to 
protect  the  site  of  the  Temple  on  the  N.  side.  A  besieging  army 
outside  the  city-walls  generally  suffered  severely  ftom  want  of  water, 
as  the  issues  of  the  conduits  towards  the  country  could  be  closed, 
while  the  city  always  possessed  water  in  abundance.  The  valleys  of 
Kidron  and  Hinnom  must  have  ceased  to  be  watered  by  streams  at 
a  very  early  period. 

Hezekiah  on  the  whole  reigned  prosperously,  but  the  policy  of 
his  successors  soon  involved  the  city  in  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
achin,  it  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  King  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Again  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace  were  pillaged, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  including  King  Jehoiachin,  the 
nobles,  7000  *men  of  might',  1000  craftsmen  and  their  families,  were 
carried  away  captive  to  the  East  (2  Kings  xxiv.  16  et  seq.).  Those 
who  were  left  having  made  a  hopeless  attempt  under  Zedekiah  to 
revolt  against  their  conquerors ,  Jerusalem  now  had  to  sustain  a 
long  and  terrible  siege  (1  year,  5  months,  and  7  days).  Pestilence 
and  famine  meanwhile  ravaged  the  city.  The  defence  was  a  desperate 
one,  and  every  inch  of  the  ground  was  keenly  contested.  The  Baby- 
lonians carried  off  all  the  treasures  that  still  remained,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  burned  to  the  ground ,  and  Jerusalem  was  in  great 
part  destroyed. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity,  they  once  more  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  the  actual  rebuilding  of  which  was  the  work  of  Nehe- 
miah  (p.  Ixxviii).  He  re-fortified  the  city,  retaining  the  foundations 
of  the  former  walls,  although  these  now  enclosed  a  far  larger  space 
than  was  necessary  for  the  reduced  population  (p.  31). 

The  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries  affected  Jerusalem 
but  slightly.     The  city  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander,  and  after  his 
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death  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  year  320.  It 
was  not  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164)  that  it  again 
became  a  theatre  of  bloodshed.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  Antiochus 
plundered  the  Temple.  Two  years  afterwards  he  sent  thither  a 
chief  collector  of  tribute,  who  razed  the  walls  and  established  himself 
in  a  stronghold  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  was  the  Akra^  the  site 
of  which  is  disputed.  As  it  is  expressly  stated  to  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  City  of  David  (1  Mace.  i.  33;  ii.  31  j  vii.  31 ;  xiv.  36),  it 
must  probably  be  located  to  the  S.  of  the  Temple.  Some  authorities 
place  it,  however,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Temple. 

Judas  MaccabsBus  (p.  Ixix)  recaptured  the  city,  but  not  the  Akra, 
and  he  fortified  the  hill  of  the  Temple.  But  after  the  battle  of  Beth- 
Zachariah  (p.  112),  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  caused  the  walls  of  ^Zion' 
to  be  taken  down  (i  Mace.  vi.  61  et  seq.),  in  violation,  it  is  said,  of  his 
sworn  treaty.  Jonathan,  the  Maccabsean,  however,  caused  a  stronger 
wall  than  ever  to  be  erected  (1  Mace.  x.  11).  He  constructed  another 
wall  between  the  Akra,  which  was  still  occupied  by  a  Syrian  gar- 
rison, and  the  city,  whereby,  at  a  later  period,  under  Simon  (B.C. 
141),  the  'citizens  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  garrison  by  famine. 
Under  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon,  Jerusalem  was  again  taken 
by  the  Syrians  (under  Antiochus  YII.  Sidetes)  in  134.  The  walls 
were  demolished,  but  after  the  fall  of  Antiochus  YII.  Hyrcanus 
restored  them,  at  the  same  time  fortifying  the  Baris  (see  below)  in 
the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  precincts  and  pulling  down  the  Akra. 

Internal  dissensions  at  length  led  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Romans.  Pompey  besieged  the  city,  and  again  the  attacks  were 
concentrated  against  the  Temple  precincts.  The  quarter  to  the  N.  of 
the  Temple,  as  well  as  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  do  not  appear  to 
have  existed  at  that  period.  The  moat  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Temple 
was  filled  up  by  the  Romans  on  a  Sabbath ;  they  then  entered  the 
city  by  the  embankment  they  had  thrown  up,  and,  exasperated  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  they  had  encountered,  committed  fearful 
ravages  within  the  Temple  precincts.  In  this  struggle,  no  fewer 
than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished.  To  the  great  sorrow  of 
the  Jews,  Pompey  penetrated  into  their  inmost  sanctuary,  but  he 
left  their  treasures  untouched.  These  were  carried  oflf  by  Crassus 
a  few  years  later.  —  Internal  discord  at  Jerusalem  next  gave  rise 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Parthians,  B.  C.  40. 

In  37  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  captured  the  city 
after  a  gallant. defence,  which  so  infuriated  the  victors  that  they 
gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre.  Herod,  who  now  obtained  the 
supreme  power,  embellished  and  fortified  th«  city,  and  above  all, 
he  rebuilt  the  Temple  (p.  51).  He  then  re-fortified  the  Baris 
and  named  it  Antonia  in  honour  of  his  Roman  patron.  He  also 
built  himself  a  sumptuous  palace  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  upper 
city.  This  building  is  said  to  have  contained  a  number  of  halls, 
peristyles,  inner  courts  with  lavish  enrichments,  and  richly  decorated 
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columns.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  royal  palace  stood  three  large  towers 
of  defence,  named  the  Hipficus^  PhaiaHj  and  Mariamne  respectiYely 
(comp.  p.  83).  According  to  Roman  custom,  Herod  also  built  a 
theatre  at  Jerusalem ,  and  at  the  same  time  a  town-hall  and  the 
Xystus,  a  space  for  gymnastic  games  surrounded  by  colonnades.  At 
this  period  Jerusalem,  with  its  numerous  palaces  and  handsome  edi- 
fices, the  sumptuous  Temple  with  its  colonnades,  and  the  lofty  city- 
walls  with  their  bastions,  must  have  presented  a  very  striking 
appearance.  The  wall  of  the  old  town  had  sixty  towers,  and  that  of 
the  small  suburb  to  the  N.  of  it  fourteen ;  but  the  populous  city  must 
have  extended  much  farther  to  the  N.,  and  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves in  this  direction  numerous  villas  standing  in  gardens.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  but  in  the 
interior  the  streets,  though  paved ,  were  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
population  must  have  been  very  crowded,  especially  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals.  Josephus  states  that  on  one  occasion  the  Roman  governor 
caused  the  paschal  lambs  to  be  counted,  and  found  that  they 
amounted  to  the  vast  number  of  270,000,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
the  number  of  partakers  was  not  less  than  2,700,000,  though  this 
statement  is  probably  much  exaggerated. 

After  the  death  of  Christ,  Agrippa  L  at  length  erected  a  wall 
which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  N.  suburb  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  This  wall  was  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  defended  by  ninety  towers.  The  strongest  of 
these  was  the  Psephinus  tower  at  the  N.W.  angle,  which  was  up- 
wards of  100  ft.  in  height,  and  stood  on  the  highest  ground  in 
the  city  (2572  ft.  above  the  sea-level;  comp.  p.  34).  From  fear  of 
Incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  wall  was  left 
unfinished,  and  it  was  afterwards  completed  in  a  less  substantial 
style.    Comp.  p.  32. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  antagonistic  parties  at  Jerusalem : 
the  fanatical  Zealots  under  Eleazar,  who  advocated  a  desperate  re- 
volt against  the  Romans,  and  a  more  moderate  party  under  the 
High  Priest  Ananias.  Floras,  the  Roman  governor,  having  caused 
many  unoffending  Jews  to  be  put  to  death ,  a  fearful  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  city.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  his  sister  Berenice 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  insurgents  and  to  act  as  mediators,  but 
were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  The  Zealots  had  already 
gained  possession  of  the  Temple  precincts.  After  a  terrible  struggle 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  upper  city  and  the  castle  of  Herod. 
Cestius  Gallus ,  an  incompetent  Roman  general,  now  besieged  the 
city,  but  when  he  had  almost  achieved  success  he  gave  up  the  siege, 
and  withdrew  towards  the  N.  to  Glbeon.  His  camp  was  there  at- 
tacked by  the  Jews  and  his  army  dispersed.  The  Zealots  now  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  insurrection  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

The  Romans  now  despatched  their  able  general  Vespasian  with 
60,000  men  to  Palestine.    This  Vespasian  army  first  quelled  the 
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Insurrection  in  Galilee  (A.  D.  67),  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  great 
part  of  Palestine  had  been  conquered  that  he  advanced  against 
Jerusalem.  Events  at  Rome  compelled  him,  however,  to  entrust  the 
continuation  of  the  campaign  to  his  son  Titus.  Within  Jerusalem 
itself  hands  of  robbers  had  in  the  meantime  taken  possession  of  the 
Temple,  and  summoned  to  their  aid  the  Idumseans  (Edomites),  the 
ancient  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Jews.  The  moderate  party,  with 
Ananias,  its  leader, was  annihilated,  and  no  fewer  than  12,000 persons 
of  noble  family  are  said  to  have  perished  on  this  occasion.  When  the 
Romans  approached  Jerusalem  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  parties 
within  its  walls.  The  Zealots  under  John  of  Giscala  occupied  the 
castle  of  Antonia  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  while  the  robber  party 
under  Simon  of  Gerasa  held  the  *upper  city*;  Eleazar's  party  was  in 
possession  of  the  inner  Temple  and  the  court  of  the  Jews;  and, 
lastly,  the  moderate  party  was  also  established  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  A.  D.  70,  Titus  had  assembled 
six  legions  (each  of  about  6000  men)  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem. 
He  posted  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
city,  while  one  legion  occupied  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  On  April  23rd 
the  besieging  engines  were  brought  up  to  the  W.  wall  of  the  new 
town  (near  the  present  Jaffa  Gate) ;  on  May  7th  the  Romans  effected 
their  entrance  into  the  new  town.  Five  days  afterwards  Titus  endeav- 
oured to  storm  the  second  wall,  but  was  repulsed;  but  three  days 
later  he  succeeded  in  taking  it,  and  he  then  caused  the  whole  N. 
side  of  the  wall  to  be  demolished.  He  now  sent  Josephus,  who  was 
present  in  his  camp,  to  summon  the  Jews  to  surrender,  but  in  vain. 
Titus  thereupon  caused  the  city-wall ,  33  stadia  in  length ,  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  39  stadia  in  length.  Now  that  the  city  was 
completely  surrounded,  a  terrible  famine  ensued.  At  length,  on  the 
night  of  July  5th,  the  castle  was  stormed.  The  Jews  still  retained  pos- 
session of  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  though  by  degrees  the  colonnades 
of  the  Temple  were  destroyed  by  fire;  yet  every  foot  of  the  ground 
was  desperately  contested.  At  last,  on  August  10th,  a  Roman  soldier 
is  said  to  have  flung  a  firebrand  into  the  Temple,  contrary  to  the 
express  commands  of  Titus.  The  whole  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  the  soldiers  slew  all  who  came  v^ithin  their  reach.  A 
body  of  Zealots,  however,  contrived  to  force  their  passage  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  September  7th  that  it  was 
burned  down.  Jerusalem  was  now  a  heap  of  ruins;  those  of  the 
surviving  citizens  who  had  fought  against  the  Romans  were  executed, 
and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 

At  length,  in  130,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (117-138)  erected  a 
town  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  City,  which  he  named  Aelia  Capitolina, 
or  simply  Aelia.  Hadrian  also  rebuilt  the  walls,  which  followed 
the  course  of  the  old  walls  in  the  main,  but  were  narrower  towards 
the  S.,  so  as  to  exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  hill  and  of 
Ophel.     Once  more  the  fury  of  the  Jews  blazed   forth  under  Bar 
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Gochba  (132),  but  after  that  period  the  history  of  the  city  was  for 
centuries  huried  in  profound  ohscurity,  and  the  Jews  were  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  from  setting  foot  within  its  walls. 

With  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state 
a  new  era  begins  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Constantino  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  once  more  they  made  an 
attempt  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans  (339).  The  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  favoured  them  in  preference  to  the  Christians, 
and  even  permitted  them  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  but  they  made 
a  feeble  attempt  only  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission.  At  a 
later  period  they  were  again  excluded  from  the  city.. 

As  an  episcopal  see,  Jerusalem  was  subordinate  to  Caesarea.  An 
independent  patriarchate  for  Palestine  was  established  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  soon 
became  very  frequent,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  is  said  to  have 
erected  a  hospice  for  strangers,  as  well  as  several  churches  and  mon- 
asteries in  and  around  Jerusalem.  In  570  there  were  in  Jerusalem 
hospices  with  3000  beds.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  several  of  the 
western  nations  likewise  erected  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
pilgrims,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thriving  trade  in  relics  of  every 
description  began  to  be  carried  on  at  Jerusalem. 

The  mosaic  map  of  Palestine  discovered  at  Madeb^  (p.  147;  comp. 
Z.D.P.V.  xxyni,  120  et  seq.),  which  contains  the  oldest  known 
plan  of  Jerusalem,  probably  dates  from  this  period  (6th  cent.). 
The  walls  of  the  city  are  represented  as  protected  by  strong  towers. 
The  chief  gate  (the  present  Damascus  Gate)  is  to  the  N. ;  inside 
this  is  an  open  space  containing  a  large  column  (p.  85).  From  the 
gate  itself  a  colonnaded  street  runs  to  the  S.,  traversing  the  entire 
city.  A  few  of  its  columns  are  still  extant  (p.  47),  at  the  point  where 
the  propylaea  of  the  basilica  rise  above  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  im- 
mediately to  the  "W.  of  the  street.  Other  columns  have  also  been 
found  on  the  Assumptionists'  concession  on  Mount  Zion.  The  great 
Church  of  Zion  (p.  70)  stood  at  the  S.  end  of  the  street. 

In  614  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  the  churches 
destroyed,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored,  chiefly  with  the  aid 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  628  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius  again 
conquered  Syria.  In  637  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Khalif 'Omar 
after  a  gallant  defence.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered 50,000,  were  treated  with  clemency,  and  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  city  on  payment  of  a  poll-tax.  The  Khalif  Hardn  er-Rashtd 
is  even  said  to  have  sent  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  Charle- 
magne. The  Roman -German  emperors  sent  regular  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  pilgrims  bound  for  Jerusalem,  and  it  was 
only  at  a  later  period  that  the  Christians  began  to  be  oppressed  by 
the  Muslims.  The  town  was  named  by  the  Arabs  Beit  el-Mdkdia 
(*house  of  the  sanctuary'),  or  simply  El-Kuda  (*the  sanctuary'). 

In  969  Jerusalem  fell  into  possession  of  the  Egyptian  Fatimite 
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in  the  second  half  of  the  11th  cent,  it  was  involved  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  Turcomans.  During  the  First  Crusade  the  Christian  army 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  June  7th,  1099.  Robert  of 
Normandy  and  Robert  of  Flanders  were  posted  on  the  N.  side;  on 
the  W.  Godfrey  and  Tancred;  on  the  W.,  too,  but  also  on  the  S., 
was  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  "When  the  engines  were- erected,  Godfrey 
attacked  the  city,  chiefly  from  the  S.  and  E. ;  Tancred  assaulted  it 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Damascus  Gate  was  opened  to  him  from  within. 
On  July  15th  the  Gate  of  Zion  was  also  opened,  and  the  Franks 
entered  the  city.  They  slew  most  of  the  Muslim  and  Jewish  in- 
Iiabitants,  and  converted  the  mosques  into  churches. 

In  1187  (Oct.  2ud)  Saladin  captured  the  city,  treating  the 
Christians,  many  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  surrounding  villages, 
with  great  leniency.  Three  years  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  again 
threatened  by  the  Franks  (Third  Crusade),  Saladin  caused  the 
city  to  be  strongly  fortified.  In  1219 ,  however,  Sultan  Melik  el- 
Mu'azzam  of  Damascus  caused  most  of  these  works  to  be  demol- 
ished ,  as  he  feared  that  the  Franks  might  again  capture  the  city 
and  establish  themselves  there  permanently.  In  1229  Jerusalem 
was  surrendered  to  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  on  condition  that  the 
walls  should  not  be  rebuilt,  but  this  stipulation  was  disregarded  by 
the  Franks.  In  1239  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Emir  David  of  Kerak, 
but  four  years  later  it  was  again  given  up  to  the  Christians  by 
treaty.  In  1244  the  Kharezmians  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  it 
soon  fell  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Eyyubides.  Since  that  period 
Jerusalem  has  been  a  Muslim  city.  In  1517  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Osmaus. 

Topography  of  Ancient  Jernsalem  (comp.  adjoining  Plan).  The 
earliest  city  occupied  the  S.  part  only  of  the  present  city;  but  on 
the  S.  it  extended  beyond  the  present  city- wall  to  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  plateau,  where  remains  of  the  old  fortifications  have  been 
discovered  (p.  70).  The  E.  scarp  of  the  plateau  was  once  much 
more  abrupt  than  it  is  at  present.  Through  the  accumulation  of 
the  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years,  the  lowest  part  of  the  Kidron 
Valley  (p.  79)  is  now  30  ft.  farther  to  the  E.  than  it  used  to  be, 
while  at  tlie  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple  Hill  it  was  formerly  36  ft. 
deeper  than  it  now  is.  The  actual  site  of  the  city  was  also  much 
less  level  than  at  present;  what  is  now  recognizable  only  as  a 
shallow  depression  was  formerly  a  distinct  valley,  running  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Damascus  Gate  first  towards  the  S.E. 
and  then  towards  the  S.  This  depression  (p.  49),  called  by  Josephus 
Tyropoeouj  i.e.  Valley  of  Dung  (wrongly  translated  tfie  Cheese- 
mongers' Valley),  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  attained  a  depth 
of  about  60  ft.  below  the  present  level  (p.  66)  and  separated  the 
narrow  and  abrupt  E.  hill  from  the  W.  hill,  which  was  110  ft. 
igher.    Both  hills  were  also  cross-sectioned  by  other  depressions. 
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In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Mount  Zion  and  Jeru- 
idem  are  clearly  distingmshed  from  each  other  (comp.  Is.  x.  12). 
Mount  Zion  was  the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah  (Joel  rv.  21  j  Micah 
IV.  2 ;  Is.  vm.  18),  and  the  site  of  the  Castle  of  David  (1  Chron.  xi.  7). 
As  the  Temple  undouhtedly  stood  upon  the  £.  hill,  we  must  there- 
fore recognize  it  as  Mount  Ziou  and  place  the  town  proper  on  the 
W.  Mil,  opposite  the  Oastle  of  David.  The  tradition  which  assumes 
that  the  Oastle  lay  on  the  S.  end  of  the  W.  hill  (comp.  p.  70)  is 
explained  by  the  popular  designation  of  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  as 
the  'Daughter  of  Zion'  (Is.  lxii.  11).  The  name  Moriah  also  occurs 
occasionally  as  the  religious  designation  of  the  Temple  Hill  (Gen. 
xm.2;  2  Ohron.  m.  1).  To  the  N.  of  the  Oastle  of  David  rose  the 
Temple  and  Palace  of  Solomon,  the  level  surface  required  for  which 
was  provided  by  enormous  substructures.  The  Temple  lay  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Dome  of  the  Rock  (p.  61),  the  Palace  immediate- 
ly to  the  S.  of  it  (Ezek.  xLin.  7,  8),  approximately  on  the  site  of 
the  Ak§a  Mosque  (p.  58),  where  the  rock  forms  a  broad  ridge.  The 
Palace  thus  lay  below  the  Temple  but  above  the  Castle  of  David 
(comp.  1  Kings  ix.  24). 

The  FiBST  Wall,  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  enclosed  the  old 
part  of  the  town.  Beginning  on  the  W.  at  the  Furnace  Tower  (which 
perhaps  stood  on  the  site  later  occupied  by  the  Tower  of  Hippicu8)f 
it  followed  the  upper  verge  of  the  W.  hill  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides, 
thus  enclosing  the  modern  suburb  of  Zion  (comp.  p.  70).  On  the 
S.  side  were  probably  two  gates,  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  upper 
city,  vis,  the  Valley  Gate,  near  the  S.W.  angle^  and  the  Dung  Gate, 
farther  to  the  E.  The  wall  was  then  carried  in  a  double  line  across 
the  Tyropoeoii,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  *  Well  Gate',  probably 
identical  with  the  *Gate  between  two  Walls'.  From  the  Pool  of 
Siloam  (p.  83)  the  wall  ascended  the  hill  northwards  to  the  wall  of 
the  Temple.  In  the  Ophel  quarter,  which  lay  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
present  Haram,  was  the '  Water  Qate\  and  farther  to  the  N.  was  the 
^HoTH  Gate'  (a  gate  of  the  Temple).  From  the  Hippicus  the  N.  wall 
ran  E.  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  Temple.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  this  N.  wall  stood  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  Xystus,  and 
the  bridge  which  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  to  the  Temple. 

The  Second  Wall  also  dates  from  the  period  of  the  early  kings ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah.  On  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  it  corresponds 
with  the  First  Wall,  but  it  diverges  from  it  to  the  N.W.  at  the 
Hippicus,  thus  enclosing  more  ground  to  the  N.,  the  only  direction 
in  which  the  city  could  be  extended.  Josephus  here  placed  the 
Qennai  GaU(i,e,  Garden  Gate,  perhaps  the  Comer  Gate  of  the  Bible). 
Thence  the  wall  made  a  curve  to  the  N.E.,  interrupted  by  the  Gate 
ofEphraim^  the  Old  Gate,  and  the  Fish  Gate,  and  impinging  on  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  precincts.  Here  rose  the  JBira,  a  strong 
bastion  called  Baria  by  Josephus  and  afterwards  named  Antonia 
(«omp,  p.  26).    This  part  of  the  N.  wall  was  further  strengthened 
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by  the  towers  of  Hananetl  and  Mta^  the  exact  positions  of  which 
are  still  undetermined.  On  the  direction  assigned  to  this  second  wall 
depends  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  *Holy  Sepulchre'.  A 
number  of  authorities  believe  that  the  wall  took  much  the  same 
direction  as  the  present  town-wall,  in  which  case  it  would  have 
included  what  is  now  called  the  *Holy  Sepulchre',  which,  therefore, 
could  not  be  genuine  (p.  35).  Others,  relying  on  the  Russian  ex- 
cavations opposite  the  MOrist^n,  hold  that  the  wall  and  moat  ran  round 
the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  Golgotha.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Barls  lay  the 
Shup  QatCf  and  in  its  vicinity  (John  v.  2)  the  Pool  of  Bethesda 
(p.  67). 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Thibd  Wall,  topographers 
likewise  disagree.  Those  who  hold  that  the  second  wall  corresponded 
to  the  present  town-wall  (see  above)  must  look  for  the  third  wall 
far  to  the  N.  of  it.  The  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is  that  this 
wall  occupied  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  present  N.  town-wall  of 
Jerusalem;  there  are  still  clear  traces  of  an  old  moat  round  the 
present  N.  wall,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  distances  given  by  Josephus  (4  stadia  to  the  royal  tombs, 
7  stadia  to  the  Scopus),  who,  however,  is  not  always  accurate.  But 
the  question  as  to  the  situation  of  the  second  and  third  walls  is  by 
no  means  settled. 

Literature.  The  best  work«  on  Jerusalem  are  Batclay't  *City  of  the 
Oreat  King*,  Be$ant  is  PakMr'i  'Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin^ 
(4th  ed.,  London,  1899),  WarretCi  ^Underground  Jerusalem*  (London,  1876), 
WiUon  is  WarreiCt^  'Recovery  of  Jeruealem'  (London,  1871),  Toftfer'*  *Denk- 
bl alter*  (St.  Qallen,  18^  and  'Topographie  von  Jerusalem',  SpitWt  *Das 
Jerusalem  des  Josephus',  Blii%  is  Diekie't  'Excavations  at  Jerusalem'  (London, 
1898),  Olaither^t  'Meteorological  Observations  at  Jerusalem',  Zimmermann^s 
maps  (Bftle,  1876),  and  ScMck  d:  BenHnger's  maps  of  Jerusalem  and  its  en- 
virons (p.  xoix).  For  closer  investigation  the  Jerusalem  volume  of  the 
English  Palestine  Survey,  with  plans,  is  indispensable.  Miu  A,  Ooodrick- 
Freer"*  'Inner  Jerusalem'  (1904)  and  Laurence  Button  $  'Literary  Landmarks 
of  Jerusalem'  may  also  be  mentioned. 

Jerusalem^  to  most  travellers,  is  a  place  of  overwhelming  interest, 
but,  at  first  sight,  many  will  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  modem 
town.  It  would  seem,  at  first,  as  though  little  were  left  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  only  by  patiently  penetrating  beneath 
the  modern  crust  of  rubbish  and  decay,  which  shrouds  the  sacred 
places  from  view,  that  the  traveller  will  at  length  realize  to  himself 
a  picture  of  the  Jerusalem  of  antiquity,  and  this  will  be  the  more 
vivid  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  previously  acquired  historical 
and  topographical  information  at  his  command.  He  will,  however, 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  material  and  moral  decline  of  the  city 
forms  but  a  melancholy  termination  to  the  stupendous  scenes  once 
enacted  here.  The  combination  of  wild  superstition  with  the  merest 
formalism  which  everywhere  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  and  the 
fanaticism  and  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  numerous  religious  com- 
munities of  Jerusalem  form  the  chief  modern  characteristics  of  the 
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city  —  the  Holy  City,  once  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Qod  was  wont  to  he  vouchsafed  to  mankind. 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  three  great  religions  of  the  world,  is 
not  at  all  a  town  for  amusement,  for  everything  in  it  has  a  religious 
tinge,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  impressions  the  traveller  re- 
ceives in  Jerusalem  are  anything  but  pleasant.  The  native  Christians 
of  all  sects  are  by  no  means  equal  to  their  task,  the  bitter  war  which 
rages  among  them  is  carried  on  with  very  foul  weapons,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  the  orthodox  Jews  and  Mohammedans  look 
down  on  the  Christians  is  only  too  well  deserved. 

a.  The  Western  and  Southern  Quarters. 

The  W.  entrance  of  Jerusalem  is  formed  by  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(PI.  D,  5,  6),  called  by  the  Arabs  Bdb  el-OialU,  i.e.  Gate  of  Hebron. 
The  street  leading  from  the  railway  station  (p.  69)  reaches  the  town 
here;  and  the  spot  always  presents  an  animated  concourse  of  pil- 
grims, travellers,  donkey-drivers,  and  the  like.  As  in  all  the  old 
city-gates  of  Jerusalem  (pp.  48,  85) ,  the  gateway  forms  an  angle 
in  passing  between  its  towers.  A  portion  of  the  adjacent  city- wall 
was  removed  in  1898  to  form  a  road  for  the  German  Emperor.  — 
To  the  S.E.  of  the  gate  rises  El-Kal'a  or  the  Citadel  (PI.  D,  6), 
also  mistakenly  called  (since  the  Middle  Ages)  the  Castle  of  David 
(comp.  p.  31).  This  building,  which  dates  in  its  present  form 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  some  additions  of  the 
16th  cent.,  consists  of  an  irregular  group  of  towers  standing  upon  a 
massive  substructure  rising  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  from  the  bottom 
of  the  moat.  The  N.E.  tower,  the  almost  solid  lower  part  of  which 
consists  of  large  drafted  blocks,  with  rough  surfaces  (p.  xciv),  prob- 
ably corresponds  to  the  ^Phasael  Tower'  of  Herod's  palace  (p.  27)  and 
offers  the  finest  example  of  the  ancient  wall-towers  of  Jerusalem. 

The  David  Stbest,  running  towards  the  E.  from  the  JafTa  Gate 
(at  first  under  the  name  of  Sueikat  Alldn ;  PI.  D,  E,  5),  between  the 
Citadel  and  the  Grand  New  Hotel  (PI.  D,  6 ;  see  p.  19),  descends 
in  a  series  of  steps,  crosses  the  Street  of  the  Christians  (see  below\ 
and  is  prolonged  as  the  Bazaar  Street  (Hdret  el-Budr;  PI.  E,  F,  5) 
to  the  S.  of  the  Murist&n  (p.  46).  At  this  point  is  the  market  for 
grain  and  seeds,  while  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  Street 
diverges  to  the  left.  Farther  on  the  street  crosses  the  three  lanes 
of  the  Old  Bazaar  (p.  47).  Its  continuation  (Tariji:  Bab  es-Silseleh) 
ends  at  the  Es-Silseleh  Gate  of  the  Haram  eshShertf. 

At  the  Greek  Monastery  of  8t,  John  (PI.  23;  E,  5),  which  has 
accommodation  for  500  pilgrims,  we  turn  to  the  N.  and  enter  the 
St&eet  op  the  Chbistians  (Hdret  en-Nasdra;  PI.  E,  5,  4).  This 
forms  the  chief  approach  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It 
is  lined  on  both  sides  with  shops.  To  the  N.  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  John,  on  the  right,  is  a  covered  passage  leading  to  the  New  Bazaar 
of  the  Mfiristan  (p.  47)  and  thence  to  the  large  Bath  of  the  Patriarch 
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{Hammam  el-Batrak;  PI.  E,  5).    Opposite,  to  the  left,  is  an  Aral) 
coffee-house. 

From  here  we  obtain  the  best  survey  of  the  so-called  Patriarch's  Fool 
(Birket  ffanmdm  a-Batrak;  PI.  E,  6),  an  artificial  reservoir,  80  yds.  long 
(K.  to  S.)  and  48  yds.  wide,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  King 
Hezekiah.  Josephus  calls  it  Ampgdalon,  or  the  'tower-pooF.  The  bottom 
lies  only  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Street  of  (he  Christians.  At  the  S.E. 
corner  its  coping  consists  of  hewn  blocks.  On  theW.  side  part  of  the  rock 
has  been  removed,  in  order  that  a  level  surface  might  be  obtained.  On  the 
N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  so-called  Coptic  Khdn  (PI.  E,  5),  under  which  is 
a  wall  supposed  to  indicate  the  original  extension  of  the  reservoir  on  this 
side.  In  summer  the  reservoir  is  either  empty  or  contains  a  little  muddy 
water  only.  It  is  supplied  from  the  M&milla  pool  (p.  68},  and  the  water 
is  chiefly  used  for  filling  the  ^Bath  of  the  PutriareIC  (p.  83). 

Farther  on  a  covered  passage  diverges  to  the  light  from  the 
Street  of  the  Christians,  descends  a  few  steps,  and  comes  out  ou  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (p.  36).  To  the 
left  stands  the  Great  €hreek  Monastery  (PI.  D,  E,  4,  6),  called  Deir 
er-BUm  eUKehir^  entered  from  the  Hdret  Deir  er-BUm.  It  is  a  build- 
ing of  considerable  extent  and  an  interesting  example  of  Jerusalem 
architecture,  being  first  mentioned  in  1400  as  the  monastery  of 
St.  Thecla.  Since  1845  it  has  been  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
patriarch  and  possesses  a  valuable  library  (p.  22).  It  contains  five 
churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Thecla.  The  churches 
of  Constantine  and  Helena  are  ou  the  E.  side  of  the  Street  of  the 
Christians. 

At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the  Christians  we  take  the  turning 
to  the  left  (W.).  Here  are  the  Girls*  Orphanage  of  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  (r.),  the  Greek  Patriarchate  (1.),  and  the  Boys'  School  of  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  (1.).  Farther  on  are  the  Oreek  Convents  of  St. 
Michael  (PI.  25)  and  St.  George  (PI.  21 ;  on  the  right),  and,  on  both 
sides  of  the  covered  street,  the  Franciscan  Convent  of  Our  Saviour 
(PI.  33).  The  street  to  the  left  (S.)  leads  to  the  Casa  Nuova.  We 
turn  to  the  right,  passing  the  Greek  Convents  of  St,  Theodore  (1. ; 
PI.  27)  and  St.  Basil  (r. ;  PI.  18).  The  next  street  to  the  right  leads 
to  the  New  Gate  or  Bdb  Abdu'l  HamU  (PI.  C,  D,  4).  At  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  wall  stands  the  building  of  the  Frhres  des  Ecolea 
Chritiennes^  or  School  Brethren,  Avith  the  remains  of  the  so-called 
Tower  of  Goliath  {Kasr  MIM;  PI.  C,  4).  The  oldest  relics  of  the 
castle  consist  (in  the  S.  part)  of  the  substruction  of  a  massive  square 
tower  (perhaps  the  ^Psephinus^  of  Josephus;  comp.  p.  27);  four 
courses  of  large  smooth-hewn  stones  are  still  recognizable.  The 
centre  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  four  large  pillars  of  huge 
drafted  blocks.  —  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Latin  Patriarchate  (PI.  C,  D,  5), 
containing  a  church,  a  seminary,  and  an  extensive  library  (p.  22). 
Continuing  towards  the  S.E.,  and  passing  the  Greek  hospital  and 
the  boys'  school  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate,  we  soon  find  ourselves 
again  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  33). 

To  the  8.  and  S.E.  of  the  Citadel  (p.  33)  extends  the  Armenian  anaxter 
(PI.  D,  E,  6,  7).   In  the  N.  part  of  this  quarter,  opposite  the  Citadel,  stands 
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the  English  ChrM  Church  (PL  E,  6;  comp.  p.  21).  Proceediag  towards 
the  S.,  we  reach  the  Oreat  Armenian  Konastery  (PI.  £,  6.  7),  the  eztenstTe 
buildings  of  which  are  said  to  have  room,  for  several  thoasand  pilgrims. 
The  old  convent- church,  the  Church  of  St.  James  (PI.  E,  6),  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  nave  and  aisles,  of  equal  height,  are  separated  by  elegant 
pillars;  the  dome  is  formed  by  two  intersecting  semicircular  arches.  The 
walls  are  lined  wilh  porcelain  tiles  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  above  which  they 
are  covered  with  paintings.  The  W.  aisle  contains  the  chief  sanctuary,  riz. 
the  prison  in  which  James  the  Great  was  beheaded  (Acts  xv.  2).  The 
monastery  includes  a  printing-office,  a  seminary,  a  large  hospice  for  pil- 
grims, schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  small  museum.  The  large  garden, 
stretching  along  the  city-wall,  contains  numerous  imposing  trees  and 
offers  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Binnom  (p.  69).  The 
lane  skirting  the  garden  on  the  E.  ends  on  the  S.  at  the  Zion  Oate  (p.  72). 
A  little  farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Armenian  nunnery  of  D^r  e^-ZeUHni  (PI.  £,  1), 
the  interesting  old  church  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  Armenians  as  the 
house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Gaiapbas. 

The  dirty  Jewish  anarter  (PI.  E,  F,  6,  7;  comp.  p.  32)  contains 
numerous  Syiiagogttet  (marked  S  upon  the  Plan),  hucksters^  booths,  and 
taverns,  but  ofi'ers  no  object  of  interest  to  the  traveller. 


b.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  open  free  before  11.30  a  m.  and 
after  3  p.m.,  but  by  paying  a  bakhshish  of  1  fr.  to  the  Muslim  custodians 
the  visitor  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  building  after  11.30  o*clock.  An 
opera-glass  and  a  light  are  indispensable.  A  bright  day  should  be  chosen. 
as  many  parts  of  the  building  are  very  dark.  —  Muslim  guards,  appointed 
by  the  Turkish  government,  sit  in  the  vestibule  (p.  39)  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  order  among  tbe  Christian  pilgrims  and  of  keeping  the  keys. 
The  office  of  custodian  is  hereditary  in  a  Jerusalem  family.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  a  large  entrance-fee  was  exacted  from  every 
visitor.  — A  good  model  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Dr.  Schick, 
is  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Schoeneke  (comp.  p.  50). 

The  ♦Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Arab.  Kenhet  el-Kiydmeh; 
PL  E,  4),  with  its  conspicuous  dome,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cross, 
occupies  a  site  which  has  been  held  sacred  for  many  centuries.  It  • 
is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  this  corresponds  to  the  Golgotha 
(Aramaic  gulgoltCy  skull)  of  the  New  Testament.  According  to  the 
Bible  (Matth.  xxvlli.  11;  Hebr.  xlii.  12)  Golgotha  lay  outside  the 
city-wall,  but  the  course  of  the  second  city-wall  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  (comp.  p.  32).  Some  explorers  now  look  for  Golgotha  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  (comp.  pp.  86,  87).  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Oassarea  (314- 
340  A.D.),  the  earliest  historian  who  gives  us  Information  on  the  sub- 
ject, records  that  during  the  excavations  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  sacred  tomb  of  the  Saviour  was,  ^contrary  to  all  expectation', 
discovered.  Later  historians  add  that  Helena,  Constantino's  mother, 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  there  discovered 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  Two  churches  were  consecrated  here  in  336 :  — 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (also  called  the  Anastasis,  because 
Christ  here  rose  from  the  dead),  consisting  of  a  rotunda,  in  the  middle 
of  which  was  the  sepulchre  sunounded  by  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  a  Basilica  dedicated  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross.  A  few 
broken  columns  of  the  propyl  asa  remain  (comp   p.  47). 
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III  June,  614,  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians/  In 
616-626  Modestus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Theodosius,  built  a 
new  Church  of  the  Resurrection  (Anastasis) ,  a  new  Church  of  the 
Cross  (Martyrion),  and  a  Church  of  Calvary.  From  a  description  by 
Arculf  in  670  it  appears  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
holy  places  by  the  erection  of  a  church  of  St.  Mary  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  time  of  Khaltf  Mamiln  (p.  63)  the  patriarch  Thomas  of 
Jerusalem  enlarged  the  dome  over  the  Anastasis.  In  936  and  in  969 
the  church  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1010  the  holy  places 
were  damaged  and  desecrated  by  the  Muslims.  In  1055  a  church 
again  arose,  but  this  building  seemed  much  too  insignificant  to  the 
Crusaders ,  who  therefore  erected  a  large  Romanesque  church  which 
embraced  all  the  holy  places  and  chapels  (beginning  of  the  12th 
century).  In  spite  of  the  numerous  alterations  and  additions  that 
have  since  been  made,  there  still  subsist  many  remains  of  the 
two  main  parts  pf  this  building,  —  viz.  the  circular  church  over 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  W.  and  a  church  with  a  semicircular 
choir  on  the  E.  New  acts  of  destruction  were  perpetrated  in  1187 
and  1244,  but  in  1310  a  handsome  church  had  again  arisen,  to 
which  in  1400  were  added  two  domes.  During  the  following  cen- 
turies complaints  were  frequently  made  of  the  insecure  condition  of 
the  dome  of  the  sepulchre.  At  length,  in  1719,  a  great  part  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt.  In  1808  the  church  was  almost  entirely  burned 
down.  The  Greeks  now  contrived  to  secure  to  themselves  the  prin- 
cipal right  to  the  buildings,  and  they,  together  with  the  Armenians, 
contributed  most  largely  to  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  1810, 
which  was  designed  by  a  certain  Komnenos  Kalfa  of  Mitylene.  The 
dilapidated  dome  was  restored  by  architects  of  various  nationalities 
in  1868,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  Porte  by 
.  France  and  Russia. 

In  front  of  the  main  portal  of  the  church ,  on  the  S.  side,  is  an 
Outer  Coubt,  or  Quadrangle  (PI.  1,  on  opposite  page),  dating  from 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  immured  columns 
to  the  left,  adjoining  the  staircase,  and  by  a  piece  of  vaulting  in  the 
W.  archway  (p.  34).  Remains  of  bases  of  columns  on  the  ground 
show  that  a  porch  also  stood  here.  The  court  lies  below  the  street- 
level  and  is  reached  by  4  steps;  it  is  paved  with  yellowish  slabs 
of  stone,  and  is  always  occupied  by  traders  and  beggars.  Almost  in 
front  of  the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  the  gravestone  of  Philip 
d'Aubigny,  an  English  Crusader  (PI.  12  j  d.  1236  j  inscription).  [For  the 
buildings  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  sides  of  this  square,  see  pp.  45  et  seq.] 

The  quadrangle  is  bounded  by  buildings  of  no  great  importance. 
The  first  aoor  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Monastery  of  Abraham  (PI.  2;  p.  45). 
Ascending  a  staircase  to  the  left,  we  reach  a  small  terrace  above  the  Chapel 
of  St.  James  (PI.  4;  p.  88),  where  an  olive-tree,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  marks 
the  spot  where  Abraham  discovered  the  ram  when  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac 
(Gen.  zxii).  A  small  door  and  stair  to  the  E.  lead  to  the  Church  of  the 
AposthB  (above  PI.  8),  with  the  altar  of  Melchizedek.  A  vestibule  to  the 
17.  leads  to  the  Church  o/  Abraham  (above  the  Chapel  of  the  Archangel 
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Michael,  PI.  5).    A  round  hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement  indicates 
the.  spot  where  Abraham  .Vas   on  the  point  of  sacrificing  Isaac  (comp. 


1.  Quadrangle.  2.  Monasterp  of  Abraham,  3.  Greek  Shopt.  i.  Armenian 
Chapel  of  8t.  James.  5.  Coptic  Chapel  of  Michael.  6.  Abyssinian  Chapel, 
7.  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.  8.  Greek  Chapel  of  St.  James.  9.  Chapel 
of  St.  Theda.  10.  Chapel  of  Mary  Magdalen.  11.  Chapel  of  the  Forty  Martyrs. 
12.  Tomb  of  PhiUp  d'Aubigny,  13.  Post  of  the  Muslim  custodians.  14.  Stone 
of  Unction.  15.  Place  from  which  the  Women  witnessed  the  Anointment.  16. 
Angels'  Chapel.  17.  Chapel  of  the  Boiy  Sepulchre.  18.  Chapel  of  the  Copts. 
19.  Chapel  of  the  Syrians.  20.  Chamber  in  the  Rock.  21.  Passage  to  the  Coptic 
Monastery.  22.  Original  8.  Apse,  23.  Passage  to  the  Cistern.  24.  Cistern. 
25.  Antechamber  of  next  chapel.  26.  Chapel  of  the  Apparition.  27.  Latin 
^cristy,  28.  Latin  Convent.  29.  Greek  Cathedral  (so-called  Calholicon), 
30.  'Centre  of  the  World\  31.  Seat  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  32.  Choir, 
33.  North  Aisle  of  the  Church  of  the  Crusaders.  84.  Chapel  (Prison  of  Chrtst), 
35.  Chapel  of  St.  Longinus.  38.  Chapel  of  the  Parting  of  the  Raiment.  37.  Chapel 
of  the  Derision.  88.  Chapel  of  the  Empress  Helena.  39.  Altar  of  the  Penitent 
Thi^.  40.  Altar  of  the  Empress.  41.  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Grots,- 
42.  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross.  43.  Chapel  of  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross. 
44.  Entrance  from  the  Bazaar.  45.  Abyssinian  Monastery.  46.  Entrance  to  the 
Coptic  Moneuiery,  47.  Entrance  to  the  Cistern  of  St.  Helena.  48.  Greek  Hospice. 
Bajbdkkbb^s  Palestine  and  Syria.   4th  Edit.  3 
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p.  43).  This  chapel  is  the  only  spot  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  where  Anglican  clergy  have  been  allowed  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Eacharist.  The  celebration  is  held  here  by  the  English  bishop  at  intervals 
of  about  a  fortnight.  The  scene  of  Abraham^s  sacrifice  was  placed  in 
.this  neighbonrbood  as  early  ag  the  year  600.  —  Two  other  doors  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  quadrangle  lead  respectively  into  the  Armenian  Chapel  of 
St.  James  (PI.  4),  with  a  crypt  undarneatk,  aad  the  Coptic  Chapei  of  the 
ArOUxnffef  Mftehati  (PI.  5;.  Prom  the  latter  a  staircase  leads  E.  to  the 
Algfsiinietn  Chapel  (PI.  6).  —  The  building  in  the  K.E.  corner  of  the  quad- 
raogle  contains  two  stories ,  each  of  which  ha«  pointed  arches  similar  to 
those  on  the  facade  of  the  main  edifice.  The  interior  is  now  occupied  by 
chapela,.  Below  is  th«  Greek  Chcipa  c/  St*  Mary  of  Egypt  (PI.  7).  This 
Xary,  It  is  said,  was  mysteriously  presented  ftom  entering  the  church 
until  slie  had  invoked  the  imaee  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Above  is  the  Chapel 
of  the  Agony  of  the  Virgin  (p.  44),  which  is  re««]ied  by  ^e  staircase  to  the 
right  of  the  £.  portal. 

Tiie  cbspeli  to  the  W.  of  the  qjuadrangle  belong  to  the  Onoks.  The 
Chapel  of  St.  Jamee  (PI.  8),  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  brother  of  Christ,  is 
handsomely  fitted  up ;  behind  it  is  the  Chapel  of  SU  Tkeela  (PI.  9).  The  Chap€l 
of  Mary  Magdalen  (PI.  10)  marks  the  spot,  where,  according  to  Greek  tra- 
dition, Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Vagdalen  for  the  third  time.  The  Ohapel 
of  Q^Woriy  Martyr*  (PI.  11)  stands  on  fh«  site  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Trinity ,  which  was  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs  of  Jeru- 
Ml%m ;  it  now  fo^Ems  the  losrest  story  of  the  Bell  Tower. 

The  Bell  ITenref ,  erected  about  1160-80  in  the  N.W.  comer  of 
tbe  qnadranf^  lifts  laying  buttresses  and  large  Gothic  arched  win- 
dows^ above  which  were  two  rows  of  louvre -windows,  the  lover  row 
only  of  which  has  been  preserved.  The  tower  originally  «tDod  de- 
tached from  the  church,  according  to  the  custom  of  S.  Europe,  but 
was  afterwards  partly  incorporated  with  it.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  destroyed ;  but  we  know  from  old  drawings  that  it 
consisted  of  several  blind  arcades,  «ach  with  a  central  window, 
above  which  were  piiuMoles  and  an  octagonal  dome. 

The  Facade  of  the  Church  is  divided  into  two  stories.  There  «re 
two  portals  (of  which  that  to  the  E.  has  been  walled  up),  .each  with 
a  corresponding  window  above  it.  Both  portals  and  windows  are. 
surmounted  by  depressed  pointed  arches,  which  are  adorned  with  a 
border  of  deep  dentels,  and  over  these  again  runs  a  moulding  of 
elaborately  executed  waved  lines,  which  are  continued  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wall  on  each  side.  A  similar  line  of  moulding,  executed 
in  egg  and  leaf  work,  separates  the  one  story  from  the  other.  The 
pointed  tympanum  over  the  W.  portal,  originally  covered  with 
mosaic,  is  adorned  in  the  Arabian  style  with  a  geometrical  design 
of  hexagons.  The  columns  adjoining  the  doors,  probably  taken  from 
some  ancient  temple,  are  of  marble :  their  capitals  are  Byzantine, 
but  finely  executed,  and  the  bases  are  quite  in  the  antique  style. 
The  imposts  of  the  columns  are  continued  to  the  left  and  right  in 
the  form  of  an  elaborate  moulding  of  oak-leaves  and  acorns.  The 
lintels  of  both  doors  are  adorned  with  Basreliefs  of  great  merit,  which 
were  probably  executed  in  France  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th 
centuTy. 

The  Basrelief  over  the  W.  Portal  represents  scenes  from  Bible  his- 
tory.   In  the  first  section  to  the  left  is  tbe  Raising  of  Lazarus  in  a  vault: 
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Christ  with  the  Gospel,  and  Mary  at  his  feet;  Lasams  rises  from  the 
tomb;  in  the  backgroand  spectators,  some  of  them  holding  their  nosesi  ' 
In  the  second  section  from  the  left,  Mary  beseeches  Jesus  to  oome  for  the 
sake  of  Lasams.  In  the  third  section  be^s  the  representation  of  Christ's 
entry  into  Jerusalem.  He  first  sends  the  disciples  to  fetch  the  ass^  and 
two  shepherds  with  sheep  are  introduced.  The  disciples  bring  the  foal 
and  spread  ont  their  garments;  in  the  background  appears  the  lit.  of 
Olives.  Then  follows  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  (The  misaiog  fragment, 
showing  Christ  upon  the  ass,  is  now  in  the  Louvre.)  The  small  figures 
which  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  are  very  pleasing.  A  man  is 
cutting  palm- branches.  A  woman  carries  her  child  on  her  shoulder 
as  they  do  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day.  In  the  foreground  is  a  lame 
man  with  his  crutch.  The  last  section  represents  the  Last  Supper:  John 
leans  on  Jesus'  breast;  Judas,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  table,  and  separated 
from  the  other  disciples,  is  receiving  the  sop.  -~  The  Batnli^  avar  the 
£.  Portal  is  an  intricate  mass  of  foliage,  fruit,  flowers,  nude  figures,  birds, 
and  other  objects.  In  the  middle  is  a  centaur  with  his  bow.  The  whole 
has  an  allegorical  meaning:  the  animals  below,  which  represent  evil, 
conepire  against  goodness. 

The  Interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  consists  now, 
as  it  did  iu  the  time  of  the  Crusadeis  (p.  36),  of  two  main  parts,  the 
circulaT  domed  building  to  the  W.  (see  below),  and  the  lectangnlar 
chnrch  with  nave  and  aisles  to  the  E.  (p.  41).  These  two  were  origin- 
ally separated.  In  ent^ng  from  the  S.  we  first  reach  a  Testibnle 
(PL  13 ;  p.  35)  in  which  the  Muslim  custodians  sit.  From  this  we  pass 
into  the  S.  aisle  of  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  churches. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us ,  surrounded  by  numerous  lamps  and 
colossal  candelabra,  is  the  large  *Stonb  op  Uhotion'  (PL  14),  on 
which  the  body  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lain  when  it  was  anointed 
by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  38-40),  while  about  33  ft.  to  the  W. 
of  it  is  a  second  stone  (PL  15) ,  which  marks  the  spot  whence  the 
women  are  said  to  have  witnessed  the  anointment. 

Before  the  period  of  the  Grusadee  a  separate  'Ohurah  of  St.  Mary* 
TOBQ  over  the  place  of  Anointment,  but  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  present 
spot;  when,  however,  the  Franks  enclosed  all  the  holy  places  within  one 
building,  the  Stone  of  Unction  was  removed  to  somewhere  about  ite  present 
site.  The  stone  has  often  been  changed,  and  has  been  in  possession  of 
numerous  different  religious  communities  in  succession.  In  the  15th  cent, 
it  belonged  to  the  Copts,  in  the  16th  to  the  Georgians,  from  whom  the 
Latins  purchased  permission  for  5000  piastres  to  burn  candles  over  it,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greeks.  Over  this  stone  Armenians,  Latias,  Greeks,  and 
Copts  are  entitled  to  bum  their  lamps.  The  present  stone,  a  reddish  yellow 
marble  slab,  7  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  broad,  was  placed  here  in  1B06.  —  To 
the  S.  of  the  Stone  of  the  Women  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Ar- 
'menian  Chapel. 

The  Rotunda  of  the  Sepulchbe,  which  we  now  enter  ^  dates 
in  its  present  form  from  1810.  The  dome  is  borne  by  eighteen  pillars 
connected  by  arches,  and  enclosing  the  sepulchre  itself.  The  supports 
of  the  pillars  belong  to  the  original  structure,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  large  columns,  probably  divided  into  groups  of  three  by  piers 
placed  between  them.  Bound  these  pillars  ran  a  double  colonnade, 
and  the  enclosing  wall  had,  throe  apses  (comp.  p.  40).  The  present 
ambulatory  is  divided  by  cross-vaulting  into  two  stories.  The  dome, 
which  is  65  ft.  in  diameter,  is  made  of  iron,  and  consists  of  two 
concentric  vaults,  the  ribs  of  which  are  connected  by  iron  braces. 

3* 
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.  Above  the  opening  in  the  middle  is  a  gilded  screen  coveied  ^ith 
glass.  The  outer  dome  is  covered  with  lead,  while  the  inner  dome 
is  Uned  with  painted  tin;  [The  upper  story  of  the  ambulatory  is 
reached  through  the  Greek  Monastery,  see  p.  34.] 

In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda ,  beneath  the  dome,  is  the  Chapbl 
OP  THE  Holt  Sbpulchbe,  a  building  26  ft.  long  and  17  Ya  ft.  wide, 
consisting  of  a  hexagonal  W.  part  and  an  £.  addition.  It  was 
reconstructed  of  marble  in  1810.  In  front  of  the  E.  side  of  it  there 
is  a  kind  Of  antechamber  provided  with  stone  benches  and  large 
candelabra.  From  this  we  enter  the  so-called  Angels'  Chapel(Vl,  16), 
11  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide,  the  thick  walls  of  which  contain  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  the  roof.  Of  the  fifteen  lamps  burning  in  this 
chapel  five  belong  to  the  Greeks,  five  to  the  Latins,  four  to  the 
Armenians,  and  one  to  the  Copts.  In  the  middle  lies  a  stone  set  in 
marble  which  is  said  to  be  that  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre  and  was  rolled  away  by  the  angel.  —  Through  a  low  door 
we  next  enter  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (PI.  17)  properly 
so  called,  6Y2  ^t.  long  by  6  ft.  wide.  From  the  ceiling,  which  rests 
upon  marble  columns,  hang  forty-three  precious  lamps,  of  which 
four  belong  to  the  Copts,  while  the  rest  are  equally  divided  among 
the  other  three  sects.  JLn  the  centre  of  the  N.  wall  is  a  relief  in  white 
marble,  representing  the  Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb.  This  relief 
belongs  to  the  Greeks,  that  on  the  right  of  it  to  the  Armenians, 
and  that  on  the  left  to  the  Latins.  On  the  Inside  of  the  door  is  the 
inscription  in  Greek,  referring  to  the  architect  Kalfa  (p.  36).  The 
tombstone,  which  is  covered  with  marble  slabs  and  now  used  as  an 
altar,  is  about  5  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high.  The  upper 
slab  is  cracked.    Mass  is  said  here  daily. 

According  to  Luke  xziii.  63  the  grave  of  Jeans  was  a  rock-tomb,  pro- 
bably a  kind  of  niche-tomb  (p.  zciv).  In  the  coarse  of  Constantine*s  search 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  b  cavern  in  a  rock  was  discovered,  and  a  chapel 
was  soon  erected  over  the  spot.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Sepulchre  was  of  a  circular  form.  At  that  period  there  were  already 
two  cavities,  the  outer  of  which  was  the  angels*  chapel  while  the  inner 
contained  the  niche-tomb.  A  little  later  we  hear  of  a  polygonal  building, 
artificially  lighted  within.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  definitely  whether 
the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  which  was  overlaid  with  marble  at  a  very  early 
period,  is  in  the  natural  rock  or  in  an  artificial  mound.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  place  in  1556  the  tomb  was  uncovered,  and  an  inscription  with  the 
name  of  Helena  (?) ,  and  a  piece  of  wood  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  * 
the  Gross  were  found.  The  whole  building  was  restored  in  1719,  and  was 
little  injured  by  the  fire  of  1806. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (to  the  W."j  is  a  small 
chapel  (PI.  18)  which  has  belonged  to  the  Copts  since  the  loth  century. 

The  pillars  in  the  W.  ambulatory  are  connected  by  transverse 
partition-walls  with  the  strong  enclosing  wall  dating  from  the  great 
building  of  the  Crusaders.  The  small  chapels  thus  created  belong 
to  different  religious  communities;  those  on  the  W.,  the  N.,  and  the 
S.  (PI.  19,  23,  22)  still  possess  their  old  apses.  We  first  enter 
the  plain  Chapel  of  the  Syrians  (PI.  19)  on  the  W.,  whence  a  door 
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oil  the  left  leads  down  one  step  into  a  rocky  chamber  (PI.  20). 
By  the  walls  are  first  observed  two  'sunken  tombs'  (p.  xclv),  one  of 
which  is  about  2  ft.  and  the  other  3^2  f^>  long,  and  both  3  ft.  deep, 
haying  been  probably  destined  for  bones.  In  the  rock  to  the  S.  are 
traces  of  *shaft  tombs*,  572  ft.  long,  1 V2  ft.  ^ide,  and  2V2  ft.  Mgh. 
Since  the  16th  cent,  tradition  has  placed  the  tombs  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  here.  —  In  the  chapel  (PI.  21)  to  the  N. 
of  the  Syrian  chapel  is  a  staircase  ascending  to  the  apartments  of 
the  Armenians.  The  northernmost  chapel  (PI.  23)  is  adjoined  by 
a  passage  leading  between  the  dwellings  of  officials  to  a  deep  cistern 
(PL  24),  from  which  good  &esh  water  may  be  obtained. 

From  the  N.E.  side  of  the  ambnlatory  we  enter  an  antechamber 
(PL  25)  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  spot  where  Jesus  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen  (John  xx.  14,  15).  The  place  where  Christ  stood 
is  indicated  by  a  marble  ring  in  the  centre,  and  that  where  Mary 
stood  by  another  near  the  N.  exit  from  the  chamber.  To  the  left  is 
the  only  organ  in  the  church.  —  We  now  ascend  by  four  steps  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition  (PL  26),  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  the 
principal  chapel  of  the  Latins.  Legend  relates  that  Christ  appeared 
here  to  his  mother  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  central  altar  is 
dedicated  to  her.  The  N.  altar  contains  various  relics.  [The  door  on 
the  N.  side  forms  the  approach  to  the  Latin  Convent.]  Behind  the 
S.  altar,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  shown  a  frag- 
ment of  the  Column  of  the  Scourging,  preserved  in  a  latticed  niche 
in  the  waU. 

The  column  was  formerly  shown  in  the  house  of  Gaiaphas  (p.  73),  but 
was  brought  here  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  Judging  from  the  narra- 
tives of  different  pilgrims,  it  must  have  frequently  changed  its  size  and 
colour,  and  a  column  of  similar  pretensions  is  shown  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Prassede,  at  Borne,  whither  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  1223. 
There  is  a  stick  here  which  the  pilgrims  kiss  after  pushing  it  through  a  hole 
and  touching  the  column  with  it.  —  One  legend  relates  that  the  Chapel  of 
the  Apparition  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  antechamber  is  the  entrance  to  the  Latin 
Sacristy  (PL  27),  where  we  are  shown  the  sword,  spurs,  and  cross  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  antiquities  of  doubtful  genuineness.  These 
are  used  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knights  into  the  Order  of  the 
Sepulchre,  which  has  existed  since  the  Crusades.  The  spurs  are 
8  in.  and  the  sword  2  ft.  8  in.  long ;  the  latter  has  a  simple  cruci- 
form handle  5  in.  in  length.  Behind  the  Sacristy  are  the  Cells  of 
the  Franciscans  (PL  28),  with  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Latin 
half  of  the  galleries. 

The  Rectangular  Part  op  the  Church  (p.  39),  to  which  we  now 
turn,  belongs  in  its  essential  features  to  the  Frankish  church  built  by 
an  architect  named  Jourdain  between  1140  and  1149.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  aisles,  vnth  an  ambulatory  and  semicircular  apse  towards 
the  E.  The  pointed  windows  and  arcades,  the  clustered  pillars,  and 
the  groined  vaulting  bear  all  the  characteristics  of  the  French  tran- 
sition style,  with  the  addition  of  Arabian  details.  The  original  effect 
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of  the  building,  partioularly  the  simple  and  nohle  form  of  the  choir, 
haB  heen,  however,  seriously  disfigured  by  smaller  structures  erected 
round  and  against  it.  According  to  tradition,  the  church  occupies 
the  site  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  —  The  main  entrance 
was  opposite  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  E.,  where  the  large  *Arch 
of  the  Emperor'  still  stands.    Through  this  we  enter  the  — 

Gbebk  Gathsdaal  (PI.  29^,  the  so-called  Catholicorij  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  partition-walls  between  the  pillars,  and  Is  lavishly  embellished 
with  giWing  and  painting.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  church,  which  is 
covered  by  a  dome  resting  on  the  pointed  arches,  stands  a  kind  of 
cup  containing  a  flattened  ball,  covered  with  network,  which  is  said 
to  occupy  the  Centre  of  the  World  (PI.  30),  a  fable  of  very  early 
origin.  Of  the  two  episcopal  thrones,  that  to  the  N.  is  designed  for 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  to  the  S.  for  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem (PI.  31).  The  choir  (PL  32)  with  the  high-altar  is  shut  off 
by  a  wall  in  the  Qreek  fashion,  and  a  so-called  Iconoclaustrum  thus 
formed,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  church  are  sometimes  shown 
to  distinguished  visitors.  They  include  a  piece  of  the  *True  Cross' 
and  a  bone  of  St.  Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria  (d.  642).  — 
We  return  through  the  Arch  of  the  Emperor  and  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  — 

North  Aisle  (PL  33).  Between  the  two  huge  piers  on  the  N. 
side  are  remains  of  the  *Seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin',  which  formed 
one  side  of  an  open  court  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  — 
In  the  N.E.  comer  is  a  dark  chapel  which  was  shown  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  as  the  Priion  of  Christ  (PL  34)  and  of 
the  two  thieves  before  the  Crucifixion.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
Is  an  altar  with  two  round  holes  said  to  be  the  stocks  in  which  the 
feet  of  Jesus  were  put  duriug  the  preparations  for  the  Crucifixion. 
Through  the  holes  we  see  two  impressions  on  the  ston«,  which  are 
said  to  be  the  footprints  of  Christ  (comp.  the  adjoining  picture). 
This  legend,  of  Greek  origin,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

The  old  Prankish  retro-choir,  to  the  £.  of  the  Greek  Cathedral, 
has  three  apses  cut  out  of  its  thick  outside  wall.  The  first  of  these 
apses  is  called  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Longinus  (PL  35).  Longinus, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  5th  cent,  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  soldier  who  pierced  Jesus'  side;  he  had  been  blind  of  one  eye, 
but  when  some  of  the  water  and  blood  spurted  into  his  blind  eye  it 
recovered  its  sight.  He  thereupon  repented  and  became  a  Christian. 
The  chapel  of  this  saint  appears  not  to  have  existed  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  belongs  to  the  Greeks.  The  next 
chapel  is  that  of  the  Parting  of  the  Raiment  (PL  36),  and  belongs 
to  the  Armenians.  It  was  shown  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  — 
The  third  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Derision,  or  of  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns  (PI.  37),  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  and  without  windows. 
About  the  middle  of  it  stands  an  altar  shaped  like  a  box,  which 
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contains  the  so-called  Column  of  Derision.  This  relic,  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  1384,  has  passed  through  many  hands  and  frequently 
changed  its  size  and  colonr  sinfee  ihen.  It  is  now  a  thick,  light-grey 
fragment  of  stone,  about  1  ft.  high.  —  Between  the  1st  and  !ind 
chapels  is  a  door,  throagh  which  the  canons  are  said  formerly  to 
have  entered  the  church. 

Between  the  second  and  third  chapels,  29  steps  lead  us  down 
to  a  chapel  65  ft.  long  and  42  ft.  wide,  situated  16  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Sepulchre.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena  (PL  38),  be- 
longing to  the  Armenians,  and  here  once  stood  Oonstan tine's  basil- 
ica. In  the  7th  cent,  a  small  sanctuary  in  the  Byzantine  style  was 
erected  here  by  Modestus,  and  the  existing  substruetioBs  date  from 
this  period.  The  dome  is  .borne  by  four  thick  columns  of  reddish 
colour  (antique  monoliths),  surmounted  by  clumsy  cubic  capitals. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  columns  used  to  shed  tears.  The 
pointed  vaulting  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  chapel  has  two 
apses,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  (PL  39)  is  dedicated  to  the  Penitent 
Thief  and  that  to  the  S.  (PL  40)  to  the  Empress  Helena.  The  seat 
adjoining  the  altar  in  the  S.E.  cornea:  is  said  to  hdire  been  occupied 
by  the  Empress,  while  the  cross  was  being  sought  fbr;  this  tradition, 
however,  is  not  older  than  the  15th  century.  In  the  17th  cent,  the 
Armenian  patriarch,  who  used  to  occupy  this  seat,  complains  of 
the  way  in  which  it  was  mutilated  by  pilgrims.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  chapel  was  regarded  as  the  place  where  the  Gross  was  found. 
Some  explorers  take  it  to  be  a  piece  of  the  old  city  moat. 

Thirteen  more  steps  descend  to  what  is  properly  the  Chapel  of 
ike  Invention  (i.  e.  Finding)  of  the  Cross  (PL  41);  by  the  last  three 
steps  the  natural  rock  makes  its  appearance.  The  (modern)  chapel, 
which  is  really  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  is  about  24  ft.  long,  nearly  as 
wide,  and  16  ft.  high,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  stone.  On  its 
W.  and  S.  sides  are  stone  ledges.  The  place  to  the  right  belongs  to 
the  Greeks,  and  here  is  a  marble  slab  in  which  a  cross  is  beautifully 
i  iiserted.  The  altar  (L)  belongs  to  the  Latins.  A  bronze  statue  of  the 
Empress  Helena  of  life-size  represents  her  holding  the  cross.  The 
pedestal  is  of  the  colour  of  the  rock  and  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
'  green  serpentine.  On  the  wall  at  the  back  is  a  Latin  inscription 
with  the  name  of  the  founder. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  ambulatory  adjoining  the  chapel  of  the 
Derision  is  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  chapels  on  Golgotha, 
or  Mt.  Calvary  (PL  42,  43).  The  pavement  of  these  chapels  lies 
141/2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  this  corresponds  to  the  Mt.  Calvary  enclosed  in  Con- 
stantine's  basilica.  In  the  7th  cent,  a  special  chapel  was  erected 
•over  the  holy  spot,  which,  moreover,  was  afterwards  alleged  to  be 
the  scene  of  Abraham's  trial  of  faith  (comp.  pp.  36, 37).  At  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders  the  place,  notwithstanding  its  height,  was  taken 
into  the  aisle  of  the  ohurch.    The  chapels  were  enlarged  in  1810. 
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We  first  enter  the  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross  (PI.  42),  which 
helongs  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  42  ft.  long  and  14^2  ft.  wide,  and  is 
adorned  with  paintings  and  valuable  mosaics.  In  the  E.  apse  is 
shown  an  opening  lined  with  silver,  where  the  Gross  is  said  to  have 
heen  inserted  in  the  rock:  this  was  the  12th  Station  of  the  Gross 
(Via  Dolorosa,  comp.  p.  60).  The  sites  of  the  crosses  of  the  thieves 
are  shown  in  the  comers  of  the  altar-space,  each  5  ft.  distant  from 
the  Gross  of  Ghrist  (doubtless  much  too  near).  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  middle  ages.  The  cross  of  the  penitent  thief  was  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  to  the  S.,  that  of  the  impenitent  thief  to  the  N. 
About  4V2  ^t.  from  the  Gross  of  Ghrist  is  the  famous  Cleft  in  the 
Rock  (Matth.  xxvii.  51),  now  covered  with  a  brass  slide  and  lined 
with  slabs  of  red  Jerusalem  marble.  When  the  slide  is  pushed  aside, 
a  cleft  of  about  10  inches  in  depth  only  is  seen.  A  deeper  chasm 
in  rock  of  a  different  colour  was  formerly  shown.  The  cleft  is  said 
to  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  I  Behind  the  chapel  is  the  re- 
fectory of  the  Greeks. 

The  altar  of  the  ^Stabat'  between  the  two  chapels  (13th  Station: 
the  spot  where  Mary  received  the  body  of  Ghrist  on  the  descent  from 
the  Gross),  and  the  adjoining  chapel  on  the  S.,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nailing  to  the  Cross  (PI.  43),  belong  to  the  Latins.  Ghrist  is  said  to 
have  been  disrobed  and  nailed  to  the  Gross  here  (10th  and  11th 
Stations).  The  spots  are  indicated  by  pieces  of  marble  let  into  the 
pavement,  and  an  altar-painting  represents  the  scene.  Through 
a  screen  on  the  S.  we  look  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Agony  of  the  Virgin 
(above  PI.  7),  which  belongs  to  the  Latins.  It  is  only  13  ft.  long  and 
9*/2ft»"^ide,  but  is  richly  decorated.  The  altar-piece  represents 
Ghrist  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  chapel  is  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  outside  the  E.  portal  of  the  Ghurch  (p.  39). 

The  following  points  may  also  be  mentioned.  Beneath  the  Ghapel 
of  the  Nailing  to  the  Gross  (PJ.43)  lies  the  office  of  the  Greek  priests, 
and  towards  the  N.,  under  the  Ghapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Gross 
(PI.  42),  the  Chapel  of  Adam,  belonging  to  the  Greeks.  A  tradition 
relates  that  Adam  was  buried  here,  that  the  blood  of  Ghrist  flowed 
through  the  cleft  in  the  rock  on  to  his  head,  and  that  he  was  thus 
restored  to  life.  Eastwards,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  altar, ' 
a  small  brass  door  covers  a  split  in  the  rock  which  corresponds  with 
the  one  in  the  chapel  above.  —  Before  reaching  the  W.  door  of  the 
chapel,  we  observe,  on  the  right  and  left,  stone  ledges  on  which 
originally  were  the  monuments  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Baldwin  /. 
The  bones  of  these  kings  had  already  been  dispersed  by  the  Kharez- 
mians  (p.  Ixxxiv),  and  the  Greeks  removed  the  monuments  also  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  the  Latins  to  the  spot. 

Daring  the  Festival  op  Eastee,  the  Ghurch  of  the  Sepulchre  is  crowd- 
ed with  pilgrims  of  every  nationality,  and  is  the  scene  of  much  disorder. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Latins  walk  in  procession,  holding  palm-branches 
brought  from  Gaza  (p.  119),  which  are  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  and 
distributed  among  the  people.    On  Holy  Thursday  they  celebrate  a  grand 
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mass  and  walk  in  procession  ronnd  the  ehapel  of  the  Sepalchre,  after  which 
the  'washing  of  feet^  takes  place  at  the  door.  The  Franciscans  celsbrate 
Good  Friday  with  a  mystery  play,  and  with  the  nailing  of  a  flgnre  to  a 
cross.  Late  on  Easter  Eve  a  solemn  service  is  performed  \  pilgrims  with 
torches  shout  Hallelujah,  while  the  priests  move  round  the  Sepulchre 
singing  hymns.  The  festivals  of  the  Greeks  follow  the  old  Julian  calendar, 
which  is  13  days  behind  onrs.  As  their  Easter  also  falls  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  first  full  moon  of  spring,  it  may  occur  either  before  or  after  x)urs. 
One  of  their  most  curious  ceremonies  is  the  so-called  Miracle  of  the  Holy 
Fire,  which  strangers  may  witness  from  the  galleries  of  the  church.  The 
wild  and  noisy  scene  begins  on  Good  Friday.  The  crowd  passes  the  night 
in  the  church  in  order  to  secure  places.  On  Easter  Eve,  about  2  p.m., 
a  procession  of  the  superior  clergy  moves  round  the  Sepulchre,  all  lamps 
having  been  carefully  extinguished  in  view  of  the  crowd.  Some  of  the 
priests  enter  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  while  others  pray  and  the  people 
are  in  the  utmost  suspense.  At  length,  the  fire  which  has  come  down 
from  heaven  is  pushed  through  a  window  of  the  Sepulchre ,  and  there 
now  follows  an  indescribable  tumult,  everyone  endeavouring  to  be  the 
first  to  get  his  taper  lighted.  The  sacred  fire  is  carried  home  by  the  pil> 
grims.  It  is  supposed  to  have  the  peculiarity  of  not  burning  human  beings, 
and  many  of  the  faithful  allow  the  flame  to  play  upon  their  naked  chests 
or  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  The  Greeks  declare  the  miracle  to  date 
from  the  apostolic  age,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  monk  Bernhard  as 
early  as  the^th  century.  Khalif  Hakim  (p.  Ixzxii)  was  told  that  the  priest 
used  to  besmear  the  wire  by  which  the  lamp  was  suspended  over  the 
sepulchre  with  resinous  oil,  and  to  set  it  on  fire  from  the  roof. 

c.  East  and  South  Sides  of  the  Chnroh  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
bounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Greek  Monastery  ofAhrdham{^.  36  j  PL  16, 
E,  4, 6),  with  an  interesting  old  cistern  of  great  size,  and  on  the  S. 
•hy  the  ruined  Mosque  of  Sldna  'Omar  (PL  36;  E,  5),  with  a  square 
minaret  built  in  1417,  and  by  the  small  Greek  Monastery  of  Geth- 
semane(JPl.  17;  E,  5).  The  last  two  buildings  are  in  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  the  MtiristAii  (PL  E,  5),  a  large  open  space  covering  an  area  of 
about  170  yds.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  161  yds.  from  N.  to  S.  Here 
stood  in  the  middle  ages  the  inns  and  hospitals  of  the  Prankish 
pilgrims,  in  particular  those  of  the  Krughtf  of  8i,  John, 

The  earliest  hospice  for  pilarims  was  erected  by  Charlemagne.  More 
important,  however,  were  buildings  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Amalfi, 
who  enjoyed  commercial  privileges  in  the  East,  including  the  churches 
of  Santa  Mtaria  Latina  (1030)  and  Santa  Maria  Minor,  Adjoining  the  latter 
the  Benedictines  afterwards  erected  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  Elee- 
mon  of  Egypt.  This  hospice  was  at  first  dependent  on  the  other,  but 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099  it  attained  under 
its  director  Gerardas  an  independent  importance.  This  new  order  of  the 
BospitaUertf  or  Knights  of  St.  John^  distinguished  by  a  black  mantle  with 
a  white  cross  on  (he  breast,  soon  assumed  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical 
order  and  selected  John  the  Baptist  as  their  patron  instead  of  the  Egyptian 
saint.  Raymond  Du  Puy ,  the  commander  of  the  order ,  caused  several 
important  buildings  to  be  erected  in  113040,  but  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
had  to  leave  Jerusalem  in  1187.  Saladin  (p.  Izxxiii)  granted  the  property  of 
the  Hospitallers  as  an  endowment  (wafcO  to  the  Mosque  of  'Omar.  In 
1216  Shihab  ed-Din,  nephew  of  Saladin,  converted  the  hospital- church  into 
a  hospital,  the  Arabic-Persian  name  of  wblch,  MUristAn,  was  transferred 
to  the  whole  plot  of  ground.  The  hospice ,  which  the  Muslims  allowed 
to  subsist,  was  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  capable  of  con- 
taining 1000  persons.    At  a  later  date  the  buildings  were  suffered  to  faU 
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into  decay.    In  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  Uie  Sultan  presented  the  B.  half  of  the  Muristan  to  Prussia. 

The  entrance  to  the  Muristan  is  in  the  lane  Haret  ed-Dabbaghin, 
running  to  the  E.  from  the  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  fp.  36 ;  comp.  the  Plan  below). 


In  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Muristan,  on  the  site  of  the  old  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Latina^  rises  the  German  Protestant  Chubch  of  thb 
Kedeembb  (Erloserkirche;  PL  E,  5),  consecrated  on  Oct,  31st,  1898,  in 
presence  of  Emperor  William  II.  and  the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria 
(key  kept  by  sacristan).  It  follows  the  lines  of  the  ancient  churcli 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  foundations  axe  In  some  places  46  ft, 
below  the  ground.  The  old  main  portal  facing  the  H&ret  ed-Dab- 
bftghin  is  now  the  North  Portal  of  the  new  church.  The  sorulptures  on 
the  great  axch  of  the  door  recall  the  occidentalart  of  the  12th  century. 
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Among  ihese  are  representations  of  the  months.  January,  on  the  left, 
has  disappeared  J  *Feb\  a  man  prnning  a  tree;  *Ma^,  indistinct;  ^Aprilis% 
a  sitting  figure;  ^Majus'',  a  man  kneeling  and  cultivating  the  groand; 
(Juynius"";  (Jnj^lius"',  a  reaper;  'Augustus"',  a  thresher;  (8)'eptenXber),  a 
grape -gatherer;  (Octob)'er\  a  man  with  a  cask;  (November),  a  woman 
standing  upright,  with  her  hand  in  her  apron,  probably  the  symbol  of 
repose.  Above,  between  June  and  July,  is  the  snn  (with  the  snperscrip- 
tiott  'soV),  represented  by  a  half-figure  holding  a  disc  over  its  head.  Ad- 
jacent is  the  moon  (^luna^),  a  female  figure  with  a  crescent.  The  cornice 
above  these  figures  beiurs  medallions  representing  leaves,  griffins,  etc. 

The  present  Main  Portal  is  on  the  W.  side  and  is  adjoined  by 
the  Bell  Tower  (extensive  view). 

On  the  S.  the  church  is  adjoined  by  the  two-storied  Cloisters  of 
the  formei  convent,  surrounding  a  square  court  containing  some 
fragments  of  marble  columns.  To  the  S.  of  this  again  is  the  old 
Refectory,  which  is  entered  from  the  Crown  Prince  Str6et  by  a  flight 
of  steps  constructed  by  Saladiu  and  afterwards  transferred  to  this 
position.  Several  finely-vaulted  cisterns  have  lately  been  discovered, 
the  bottoms  of  which  are  about  60  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  "W.  half  of  the  Muristan  belongs  to  the  Greek  Patriarchate, 
which  has  recently  erected  a  handsome  Bazaar  in  the  Crown  Prince 
Street  (PI.  E,  5;  comp.  p.  33). 

On  the  E.  side  the  Muristan  is  bounded  by  the  old  Chief  Bazaab, 
of  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  three  parallel  streets  (8C^  el-Lahh&min, 
PI.  F,  5;  Siifc  el-'Attdrtn;  SUk  el^KhawdjdtJ,  connected  by  transverse 
lanes  and  containing  several  khtns.  —  Opposite  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  Miiri&tan,  next  to  the  Greek  Monastery  of  Abraham  (p.  45), 
lies  the  Hospice  of  the  Russian  Palestine  Society  (PI.  1 ;  E,  F,  4,  6), 
with  an  old  gateway  and  remains  of  old  walls,  which  possibly 
formed  part  of  the  Second  City  Wall  (p.  31). 

Wo  follow  the  N.  continuation  of  the  Bazaar  St.,  but  just  short 
of  the  vaulted-over  portion  of  it  turn  to  the  left,  and  ascend  the 
steps  by  the  Russian  hospice  (see  above).  [The  vaults  under  the 
stairs  contain  fragments  of  columns  from  the  old  basilica  (comp. 
p.  35).]  At  the  top  a  small  street  leads  to  the  W.  past  the  dwellings 
of  poor  Latins  (called  Ddr  Ishdk  Beg),  The  cul  de  sac  (44  on  ground- 
plan  at  p.  37)  ends  at  a  column  (right)  and  three  doors,  whence  we 
obtain  a  view  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  E. 

Through  the  door  to  the  left  (45  on  ground-plan  at  p.  37)  we  enter 
the  court  of  the  Abyssinian  Monastery  (PL  E,  4),  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  a  small  spherical  structure.  This  is  the  dome  above 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena  (p.  43).  The  court  is  surrounded  by  several 
miserable^ts.  Here  also  an  olive-tree  is  shown,  said  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Abraham  found  the  ram  when  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (comp. 
p.  36).  In  the  background,  to  the  S.,  a  wall  of  the  former  refectory 
of  the  canons'  residence  becomes  visible  here.   (Chapel,  see  p.  36.) 

The  second  of  the  three  doors  mentioned  above  (46  on  ground- 
plan  at  p.  37),  a  large  iron  portal,  leads  to  tho  Monastery  of  the  Copts 
(PL  E,  4;  2>etr  e8-8ultdn,  Monastery  of  the  Sultau).    It  has  been 
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fitted  up  as  an  episcopal  residence,  and  contains  cells  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims.  The  church,  the  foundations  of  which  are 
old,  has  been  entirely  restored.  The  small  congregation  is  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  altar,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  railing. 

The  third  (r. ;  il  on  gronnd-plan  at  p.  37)  of  ihe  three  doors  mentioned 
at  p.  47  leads  to  the  Cittern  of  8L  Helena  (key  with  the  porter  of  the  mon- 
astery j  fee  for  one  person  3  pi.,  for  a  party  more  in  proportion).  A 
winding  staircase  of  43  steps,  some  of  which  are  in  a  bad  condition, 
descends  to  the  cistern;  at  the  bottom  is  a  handsome  balustrade  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  water  is  bad  and  impure.  The  cistern  perhaps  dates 
from  a  still  earlier  period  than  that  of  Gonstantine. 

The  9th  Station  of  the  Cross  (p.  50)  is  near  the  Coptic  Monastery. 

d.  From  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre. 
Via  Dolorosa. 

The  question  of  the  direction  of  the  Via  Dolorota^  or  Street  of  Pain^ 
along  which  Jesus  carried  the  Gross  to  Golgotha,  depends  upon  the  sit- 
uation assigned  to  the  Fraeiorium,  or  dwelling  of  Pilate.  In  the  4th  cent, 
the  supposed  site  of  that  edifice  was  shown  near  the  B&b  el-Katt2.nin 
(p.  62),  and  in  the  6th  cent,  it  was  occupied  by  a  Basilica  of  St. 'Sophia. 
By  the  early  Grusaders  it  was  instinctively  felt  that  the  Prsetorium  should 
be  sought  for  on  the  W.  hill,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  they 
erected  there  a  church  of  St.  Peter.  At  a  later  period,  however,  that  holy 
place  was  transferred  by  tradition  to  the  spot  where  it  is  now  revered, 
and  the  so-called  *Holy  Steps*  (^Scala  Santa*)  were  removed  to  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  at  Rome.  The  present  Via  Dolorosa  is  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  till  the  16th  century.  From  the  reports  of  pilgrims  it  is 
evident  that  the  sites  of  the  fourteen  Stations  (see  p.  49)  were  often  changed. 

The  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  (Bdb  Sitti  Maryam;  PL  H,  I,  3),  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (p.  73), 
is  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  gate  through  which  Stephen  was  taken 
out  to  be  stoned  (Acts  vn.  58;  comp.  pp.  73,  87).  The  name  *Gate 
of  Our  Lady  Mary',  which  it  is  called  by  the  native  Christians,  refers 
to  the  propinquity  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  (p.  73).  The  present  gate 
probably  dates  from  the  time  of  Soliman  (p.  85).  The  passage  through 
it,  however,  has  recently  been  formed  in  a  straight  direction, whereas 
originally  the  gate  was  built  at  an  angle  with  the  thoroughfare. 
Over  the  entrance,  outside,  are  two  stone  lions  in  half-relief.  The 
gate-keepers  show  a  footprint  of  Christ,  preserved  in  the  guard-house. 

Within  the  gate  a  doorway  on  the  N.  leads  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Anne  (PL  H,  3),  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Joachim  and  Anne,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  7th  cent. ,  was  afterwards  connected  with  a  nun- 
nery, and  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  Saladin 
converted  it  into  a  richly-endowed  school,  and  hence  it  is  to  this  day 
known  by  the  Muslims  as  Es-ScUcihiyeh.  In  1856  it  was  presented 
by  the  Sultan  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Fr^res  de  la  Mission  Africaine.  The  main  entrance  to  the  church 
on  the  W.  side  consists  of  three  pointed  portals. 

The  interior  is  120  ft.  long  and  66  ft.  wide;  the  nave  is  42  ft.,  the 
aisles  24  ft.  high.  The  pointed  vaulting  rests  upon  two  rows  of  pillars. 
Above  the  centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  tapering  dome,  which  was  prob- 
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ably  restored  by  the  Arabs.  The  apses  are  rounded  inside  and  polygonal 
outside.  A  flight  of  21  steps  in  the  S.E.  corner  descends  to  a  crypt, 
which  is  almost  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 
This  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin. 
The  graves  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anne  have  also  been  shown  here  (but  comp. 
p.  73j.  Traces  of  ancient  paintings  have  also  been  discovered  in  tbe  crypt.  — 
A  Convent  and  Beminarp  have  been  built  on  the  land  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  in  the  course  of  their  construction  an  ancient  rock-hewn 
pool  was  discovered,  with  chambers  and  traces  of  a  mediseval  church 
above  it.  The  plan  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Hadeba  mosaic  (p.  29)  shows  that 
as  early  as  the  6th  cent,  the  Fool  o/Bethesda  was  sought  for  here  (comp.  p.  67). 

From  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  we  return  to  the  Stbebt  op  the 
Gatb  op  the  Virgin  (^Tartk  Bdih  Siiti  Maryam;  PI.  G,  H,  3),  proceed 
towards  the  W.,  and  at  the  point  where  the  street  is  vaulted  over 
observe  some  relics  of  ancient  buildings,  traditionally  said  to  be  part 
of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Antonia  (PI.  G,  3;  p.  26).  Farther  on,  to  the 
right,  is  the  Franciscan  Chapel  of  the  Scourging  (PI.  G,  3),  built  in 
1838.  Below  the  altar  is  a  hole  in  which  the  column  of  the  scourg- 
ing is  said  to  have  stood  (p.  41),  but  during  the  last  few  centuries  the 
place  of  the  scourging  has  been  shown  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
city.  Adjoining  the  Chapel  of  the  Scourging  are  a  convent  and  church. 

At  this  point  begins  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  14  Stations  of  which 
are  indicated  by  tablets.  The  First  Station  is  in  the  barracks  (PI.  G,3) 
which  rise  on  the  site  of  the  Castle  of  Antonia  (see  ahove)  and  are 
now  believed  to  occupy  also  the  site  of  the  Prastorium  (comp.  p.  48). 
The  Second  Station,  below  the  steps  ascending  to  the  barracks, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Cross  was  laid  upon  Jesus. 

At  the  imposing  building  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion  (PL  G,  3)  the 
street  is  crossed  by  the  Ecce  Homo  Arch,  marking  the  spot  where, 
according  to  a  16th  cent,  tradition,  Pilate  uttered  the  words :  'Behold 
the  man  I'  (John  xix.  5).  The  arch  is  probably  part  of  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch;  the  N.  side-arch  now  forms  the  choir  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.  This  church  is  partly  built  into  the  rock,  and 
in  the  vaults  beneath  it  we  may  trace  the  Roman  pavement  to  the 
full  breadth  of  the  larger  aroh.  Under  the  convent  are  several  deep 
rocky  passages  and  vaults  leading  towards  the  Haram.  —  Opposite 
the  church,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  street,  are  a  small  mosque  and  a 
monastery  of  Indian  dervishes  (PI.  34  j  G,  4)j  the  outer  wall  of  the 
monastery  contains  a  niche,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Adjoining  the  buildings  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion  are  a  new 
Greek  hospice  and  chapel. 

We  may  now  descend  the  street  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  that  from  the  Damascus  Gate  (p.  86),  and  here  we  See  a  trace  of 
the  depression  of  what  was  formerly  the  TyropoBon  valley  (p.  30). 
To  the  right  is  situated  the  Austrian  Pilgrims*  Hospice  (PI.  1  j  F,  3). 
Opposite,  on  the  left,  on  the  site  of  the  former  baths  of  the  sultan, 
are  the  Hospice  of  the  United  Armenians  (PI.  1 4  j  F,  4)  and  their  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Spasme  (ancient  mosaic  pavement).  Close  by  is 
a  broken  column,  forming  the  Third  Station,  near  which  Christ  is 
said  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross. 
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The  Via  Dolorosa  now  runs  to  the  S.  along  the  Damascus  Street, 
in  which,  to  the  right,  is  situated  the  traditional  House  of  the  Poor 
Man  (Lazarus).  Farther  to  the  S.  we  see  a  picturesque  mediaeval 
house,  projecting  over  the  street  and  known  since  the  15th  cent,  as 
the  House  of  the  Rich  Man  (Dives).  The  house  is  built  of  stone  of 
various  colours.  An  inscription  in  a  lane  diverging  to  the  left 
marks  the  Fourth  Station,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  met  his 
mother.  At  the  next  street  coming  from  the  right  the  Via  Dolorosa 
again  turns  to  the  W.,  and  now  joins  the  Tartk  el-Aldm  (^Tartk 
€8-8erdi;  PI.  F,  4),  or  route  of  suffering,  properly  so  called.  Here, 
at  the  corner,  is  the  Fifth  Station,  where  Simon  of  Gyrene  took  the 
cross  from  Christ.  A  stone  huilt  into  the  next  house  to  the  left  has 
a  depression  in  it  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  hand  of  Christ. 
We  now  ascend  the  street  for  about  110  paces,  and,  near  an  archway, 
come  to  the  Sixth  Station,  To  the  left  is  the  House  (and  Tomb)  of 
St,  Veronica  (chapel  of  the  United  Greeks,  recently  restored;  below 
is  an  ancient  crypt).  Veronica  is  said  to  have  wiped  off  the  sweat 
from  the  Saviour's  brow  at  this  spot,  whereupon  his  visage  remained 
imprinted  on  her  handkerchief.  (This  handkerchief  is  shown  as  a 
sacred  relic  in  several  European  churches.) 

The  last  part  of  the  street  is  vaulted.  Where  the  street  crosses 
the  Kh&n  ez-Zelt  (PI.  F,  4)  is  the  Seventh  Station,  called  the  Porta 
Judiciaria,  through  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  left  the  town,  and 
where  He  fell  a  second  time.  Close  by  is  a  modern  chapel  containing 
an  ancient  column,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Gate  of  Justice. 
Passing  the  Prussian  Hospice  of  St,  John  (PI.  g ;  F,  4),  we  observe 
about  thirty  paces  farther  on  (1.)  a  black  cross  in  the  wall  of  the  Greek 
monastery  of  St,  Caralomhos  (PL  19;  E,  F,  4).  This  is  the  Eighth  Sta- 
tion, where  Christ  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  women  who  accom- 
panied him.  —  The  Via  Dolorosa  proper  ends  here.  The  Ifinth  Station 
is  in  front  of  the  Coptic  monastery  (p.  48),  where  Christ  is  said  to 
have  again  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  The  four  next  sta- 
tions are  in  the  Golgotha  chapels  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre 
(p.  43).  The  Fourteenth  and  Last  Station  is  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
itself  (p.  40). 

e.  The  Earam  esh-Sherlf  (Plaee  of  the  Temple). 

For  a  Visit  to  the  Ilaram  esh-Sherif  the  permission  of  the  Turkiah 
authoritiea  and  the  escort  of  a  soldier  are  necessary.  Both  these  are  ob- 
tained through  the  travellers  consul,  and  the  kavass  of  the  consulate 
also  joins  the  party  as  a  rule.  Each  member  of  a  party  pays  5  fr.  fo  the 
kavass  (a  single  visitor  10  fr.),  who  is  then  responsible  for  all  expenses 
(fees,  tips,  etc.).  —  On  Friday  and  during  the  time  of  the  Nebi-Hiisa 
festival  {i.e.  Easter  Week)  entrance  is  entirely  prohibited  to  strangers. 

Literature:  YogiU,  »Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem'  Paris  1864.  i8cAtci/Beit 
el-Uakdas\  Jerusalem  1887;  *I)ie  Stiftshiitte,  der  Tempcl  in  Jerusalem,  und 
der  Tempelplatz  der  Jetztzeit\  Berlin  1895.  Ghipiex  et  Parrot,  'Le  Temple 
de  J^rusalem\  Paris  1889.  —  The  large  Model  of  (he  Haram  eMh-Sherif  by 
Dr.  Schick  (at  Mrs.  Schoeneke's)  is  well  worth  seeing* 
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The  ancient  site  of  the  Temple ,  now  called  the  Earaai  esli- 
Sherlf  (PI.  G-I,  4-6)  or  'chief  sanctuary',  is  the  most*  interesting 
part  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  surrounded  ty  walls,  with  a  few  houses  on 
the  N.  and  W.,  and  is  occupied  hy  numerons  buildings.  This  area 
has  been  a  place  of  religious  sanctity  from  time  immemorial.  Here 
David  erected  an  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  This  was  also  the  site 
selected  by  Solomon  for  the  erection  of  his  palace  and  the  Temple, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  formation  of  the  ground,  must  ha^e  occupied 
pretty  much  the  same  site  as  the  present  'Dome  of  the  Rock*  (comp, 
p.  31).  The  tenacity  with  which  religious  traditions  have  clung  to 
special  spots  in  the  East,  defying  all  the  vicissitudes  of  creeds  down 
to  the  present  day,  also  confirms  this  view.  The  sacred  rock  probably 
bore  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings  (p.  56),  while  the  Temple  itself  stood 
to  the  W.  of  it.  Solomon's  Temple  consisted  of  the  'sanctuary'  and 
the  'holy  of  holies*,  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  former,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  cube.  The  porch  of  the  sanctuary,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  which  stood  the  two  columns  of  Jaehin  and  Boazj  opened  upon 
the  court  which  contained  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  the  'molten 
sea*  (a  large  basin) ,  the  ^bases',  and  the  lasers.  For  many  years 
after  Solomon's  death  the  work  was  continued  by  his  successors. 
The  Second  Temple  y  which  the  Jews  erected  under  very  adverse 
circumstances  after  their  return  from  exile,  was  far  inferior  in  mag- 
nificence to  its  predecessor,  and  no  trace  of  it  now  remains.  All  the 
more  magnificent  was  the  Third  Temple^  that  of  Herod.  The  erection 
of  this  edifice  was  begun  in  B.C.  20,  but  it  was  never  completely 
carried  out  in  the  style  originally  projected.  After  the  destruction 
of  Herod's  Temple  in  70  A.D.  Hadrian  erected  here  a  large  temple 
of  Jupiter,  containing  statues  of  that  god  and  himself  (or  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  ?).  Coins  of  the  period  show  that  this  building  was  adorned 
with  twelve  columns.  The  earliest  pilgrims  found  the  temple  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  still  standing,  near  the  'Holy 
Rock*  (p.  56).  There  is  a  great  controversy  as  to  what  buildings  were 
afterwards  erected  on  this  site.  Mohammed,  who  asserted  that  he 
had  visited  the  spot  (comp.  p.  56),  professed  great  veneration  for 
the  ancient  temple,  and  before  he  had  finally  broken  off  his  relations 
with  the  Jews ,  he  even  commanded  the  faithful  to  turn  towards 
Jerusalem  when  praying.  The  Khaltf  'Omar  found  the  spot  covered 
with  heaps  of  rubbish  which  the  Christians  had  thrown  there  in 
derision  of  the  Jews.  To  this  day  the  Haram  of  Jerusalem  is  re- 
garded by  the  Muslims  as  the  holiest  of  all  places  after  Mecca.  The 
Jews  never  enter  it,  as  they  dread  the  possibility  of  committing  the 
sin  of  treading  on  the  'Holy  of  Holies'. 

We  poMesg  an  account  of  the  Herodian  Temple  by  the  Jewish  writer 
Flavitu  JosephiUy  who  accompanied  Titas  to  Rome  and  there  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  and  Ills  books  on  Jewish  antiquities  (Ant.  xv.  11 ; 
Bell,  Jnd.  i.  2I5  v.  6).  To  the  Herodian  period  belong  the  imposing  sub- 
structions on  the  8.  side  of  the  Baram,  in  whioh  direetion  the  Temple 
platform  was   at  that  time  much  extended,  and  also  the  enclosing  walls. 
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which  were  construeted  out  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  (pp.  68,  64).  The 
entire  area  was  surrounded  hy  doable  rows  of  monolithic  columns;  on 
the  8.  side  the  colonnade  was  quadruple,  and  consisted  of  162  columns. 
There  were  four  gates  on  the  W.  side  and  two  on  the  S.  side.  *Solo- 
mon's  Porch*  (John  x.  26)  was  probably  on  the  E.  side,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  there  was  a  gate  here.  In*  the  middle  lay  the  great  Coobt 
OP  THE  Gentiles,  which  always  presented  a  busy  scene.  A  balustrade 
enclosed  a  second  court,  lying  higher,  where  notices  were  placed  pro- 
hibiting all  but  Israelites  from  entering  this  Innbk  Coobt.  One  of  these 
notices  in  the  Greek  language  was  discovered  among  the  supposed  ruins 
of  the  .Castle  of  Antonia  in  the  street  of  the  Gate  of  the  Virgin  (p.  49), 
closely  corresponding  with  the  description  given  by  Josephus.  A  section 
of  the  fore-court  of  the  Israelites  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  women, 
beyond  which  lay  the  Goubt  of  the  Pbissts  with  the  great  sacrificial 
altar  of  unhewn  stones.  A  deep,  richly  decorated  corridor  now  ascended 
by  twelve  steps  to  the  Sanotdart,  or  *holy  place'  strictly  so  called,  which 
occupied  the  highest  ground  on  the  Temple  area.  The  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  (9.,  W.,  N.)  by  a  building  20  ells  in  height, 
cont^iining  8  stories,  the  upper  story  rising  to  10  ells  beneath  the  top  of 
the  *holy  place",  so  that  space  remained  for  windows  to  light  the  interior 
of  the  sanctuary.  Beyond  the  gate  was  the  curtain  or  *veir,  within  which 
stood  the  altar' of  incense,  the  table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  golden 
candlestick.  In  the  background  of  the  *holy  place'  a  door  led  into  the 
small  and  dark  Holt  of  Holies,  a  cube  of  a)  ells.  The  Temple  was 
built  of  magnificent  materials,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  lavishly  dec- 
orated with  plates  of  gold.  On  the  N.  side  two  passages  led  from  the 
colonnades  of  the  Temple  to  the  castle  by  which  the  sacred  edifice  was 
protected.  It  was  thence  that  Titus  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  beautiful 
building  in  the  year  A.D.  70. 

The  Haram  is  entered  from  tlie  town  by  seven  gates,  vi%,  (begin- 
ning from  the  S.)  the  B%  el-Mughdribeh  (gate  of  the  Moghrebins), 
Bdb  es-Silseleh  (chain-gate;  comp.  p.  64),  Bab  el-Mutawaddd,  or 
Matara  (gate  of  ablution),  Bab  el-Kattdntn  (gate  of  the  cotton- 
merchants),  Bdb  el'Hadtd  (iron  gate),  Bdb  en-Ndzir  (custodian's 
gate),  also  called  Bd6  el-Haba  (prison  gate),  and  lastly,  towards  the 
N.,  Bdb  es-Serdi  (gate  of  the  seraglio),  also  called  the  Bdb  el- 
Qhawdnimeh  (named  after  the  family  of  Beni  Ghanim).  —  The  W. 
side  of  the  Haram  is  536  yds.,  the  E.  518  yds.,  the  N.  351  yds.,  and 
the  S.  309  yds.  in  length.  The  surface  is  not  entirely  level,  the 
N.W.  corner  being  about  10  ft.  higher  than  the  N.E.  and  the  two 
S.  corners.  The  W.  and  N.  sides  of  the  quadrangle  are  partly  flanked 
with  houses,  with  open  arcades  below  them,  and  the  E.  side  is 
bounded  by  a  wall.  Scattered  over  the  entire  area  are  a  number  of 
Mastabas  (raised  places)  with  Mihrdbs  (prayer-recesses  j  p.  Ixxiv), 
and  there  are  also  numerous  SebUs  (fountains)  for  the  religious  ablu- 
tions. It  is  irregularly  planted  with  cypresses  and  other  trees.  — 
Visitors  are  usually  conducted  first  through  the  cotton-merchants' 
gate  (Balb  el-Kattantn),  near  the  bazaar  mentioned  at  p.  64 
(PI.  G,  5),  and  past  the  Sebtl  Kail  Bei  (pp.  57,  58)  to  the  Mehkemel 
Dddd  (p.  67). 

The  ''Dome  of  the  Book,  or  Knbbet  es-Sakhra,  formerly  er- 
roneously called  by  the  Franks  theMosque  of 'Omar,  is  said  by  Arab 
historians  to  have  been  built  by  'Abd  el-Melik.  A  Ouflc  inscription 
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in  the  interior  of  the  building  mentions  the  year  72  of  the  Hegira 
(691-692  A.D.)  as  the  date  of  its  erection,  bnt  names  as  its  builder 
'Abdallah  el-Imam  el-Mam<in,  who  ruled  813-833  A.D.  From  this 
discrepancy,  and  from  the  different  colour  of  this  part  of  the  in- 
scription, we  must  assume  that  the  name  of  el-Mtlm<in  was  sub- 
stituted at  a  later  period  for  that  of  el-Melik.  'Abd  el-Melik  was 
moYed  by  politioal  considerations  to  erect  a  sanctuary  on  this  spot, 
as  admission  to  the  Ea'ba  in  Mecca  was  at  that  time  refused  to  the 
Omayyades  (p.  Ixxxi).  Mamiln  probably  restored  the  building,  a  sup- 
position which  receives  confirmation  from  the  inscription  on  the 
doors  (p.  64).  A  second  restoration  took  place  in  the  year  301  of 
the  Hegira  (913  A.D.).  The  resemblance  to  Byzantine  forms  need 
not  surprise  us,  as  at  that  time  the  Arabs  were  practically  dependent 
on  Greek*  architects.  —  I'he  Crusaders  took  the  building  for  the 
oldest  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  Templars  erected  several  churches 
in  Europe  on  this  model  (at  London,  Laon,  Metz,  etc.).  The  poly- 
gonal outline  of  this  mosque  is  even  to  be  seen  in  the  background 
of  Raphael's  celebrated  *Sposalizio'  in  the  Brera  at  Milan. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rock  stands  on  an  irregular  platform  10  ft.  in 
height,  approached  by  three  flights  of  steps  from  the  W.,  two  from 
the  S.,  one  from  the  E.,  and  two  from  the  N.  Side.  The  steps  ter- 
minate in  elegant  arcades,  called  in  Arabic  Mawdztn,  or  scales,  be- 
cause the  scales  at  the  Day  of  Judgment  are  to  be  suspended  here. 
These  arcades  afford  a  good  view  of  the  entire  Haram.  The  building 
forms  an  octagon,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  66  ft.  7  in.  in  length. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  covered  with  marble  slabs,  while  the  part 
from  the  window-sills  upward  is  covered  with  porc^in-tiles  in  the 
Persian  style  fKdshdni).  This  porcelain  incrustation,  which  was 
added  by  Solinian  the  Magnificent  in  1561,  is  very  eiffective,  the 
subdued  blue  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  white,  and  with  the 
green  and  white'  squares  on  the  edges.  Passages  from  the  Kor&n, 
beautifully  inscribed  in  interwoven  characters,  run  round  the  build- 
ing like  a  frieze.  In  each  of  those  sides  of  the  octagon  which  ate 
without  doors  are  seven,  and  on  each  of  the  other  sides  are  six  win- 
dows with  iQjr  pointed  arches,  the  outer  pair  of  windows  being  Walled 
up  in  each  case.  The  present  form  of  the  windows  is  not  older  than 
the  16th  century,  and  foimerly  seven  lofty  round-arched  windows 
with  a  sill  and  smaller  round-«rohed  openings  .were  visible  externally 
on  each  side.  A  porch  is  supposed  to  have  existed  here  formerly. 
Mosaics  have  also  been  discovered  between  the  arcades. 

The  Gates,. which  face  the  tout  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
are  square  in  form,  each  being'  Surmounted  with  a  vaulted  arch.  In 
front  of  dach  entrance  there  was  originally  an  open,  vaulted  porch, 
borne  by  four  columns.  Subsequently  the  spaces  between  the  col- 
umns were  built  up.  The  S.  Portal,  however,  forms  an  exception, 
as  there  is  here  an  open  porch  with  eight  engaged  columns.  The 
W.  entrance  is  a  modem  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent- 
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ury.  The  N.  Portal  is  called  Bdb  el-Jenneh^  or  gate  of  paradise;  the 
W.,  B6b  el'Gharb^  or  W.  gate;  the  S.,  Bdb  el-Kibleh,  or  S.  gate,  and 
the  E.,  Bdb  DdM  or  Bdb  es-Silselehy  gate  of  David,  or  chain  gate. 
On  the  lintels  of  the  doors  are  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Mamiin, 
dating  from  the  year  ^1,  or  216  of  the  Hegira.  The  twofold  doors 
dating  from  the  time  of  Solimin,  are  of  wood,  covered  with  plates 
of  bronze  attached  by  means  of  elegantly  wrought  nails,  and  have 
artistically  executed  locks. 


a.  Es-  Sathra  (the  Sacred  Rock)  • 

b.  Bdb  el-Jenneh  (Gate  of  Pa- 
radise). 

c.  Bdb  el-Oharb  (W.  Gate). 


A.Bdbel-KibUh 
(S.  Cate). 


e.  Bdb  es-8il8eleh  (David's,  or 
Chain  Gate). 

f.  MehUmei  Dd&d  or  Kubhet  et- 
SiUeleh  (David's  place  of 
judgment,  or  Chain  Dome). 


ThelNTBBioB  of  the  edifice  is  58  yds.  in  diameter,  and  is  divided 
into  three  concentric  parts  by  two  series  of  supports.  The  first  series, 
by  which  the  outer  octagonal  aisle  is  formed,  consists  of  eight  hex- 
agonal piers  and  sixteen  columns.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are 
marble  monoliths,  and  differ  in  form,  height,  and  colour.  They  have 
all  been  taken  from  older  edifices,  probably  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  mentioned  at  p.  61.  The  capitals  are  likewise  of  very  various 
forms,  dating  either  from  the  late-Romanesque  or  the  early-Byzan- 
tine period,  and  one  of  them  formerly  bore  a  cross.  To  secure  a 
uniform  height  of  20  ft.,  large  Byzantine  blocks  which  support  small 
arches  are  placed  above  the  capitals.  These  blocks  are  connected 
by  so-called  *  anchors',  or  broad  beams  consisting  of  iron  bars  vrlth 
wooden  beams  beside  and  beneath  them.  These  are  covered  beneath 
with  copper -plates  in  repousstf.  On  the  beams  lie  marble  slabs, 
which  project  like  a  cornice  on  the  side  next  the  external  wall,  but 
are  concealed  by  carving  on  that  next  the  rotunda.  Under  the  ends 
of  the  beams  are  placed  foliated  enrichments  in  bronze.  While  the 
pilasters  are  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  dating  from  the  period 
of  Soliman,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  intersected  by  arches  and 
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adorned  with  mosaics.  The  rich  and  variegated  designs  of  these 
mosaies  are  not  easily  described.  They  consist  of  fantastic  lines 
intertwined  with  striking  boldness,  and  frequently  of  garlanda  of 
flowers,  and  are  all  beautifully  and  elaborately  executed.  Above 
them  is  a  broad  blue  band,  bearing  very  ancient  Guflo  inscriptions 
in  gold  letters.  These  are  verses  of  the  KorUn  bearing  reference  to 
Christ:  •— 

Sareh  xvii.  ill :  Say — Praise  be  to  God  who  has  had  no  son  or  e<Ma- 
panion  in  his  government,  and  who  requires  no  helper  to  save  him  from 
dishononr;  praise  him.  Sdreh  Ivii.  2:  He  governs  heaven  and  earth,  he 
makes  alive  and  causes  to  die,  for  he  is  almighty.  Sdreh  iv.  169:  O  ye 
who  have  received  written  revelations,  do  not  be  puffed  up  with  your 
religion,  but  speak  the  truth  only  of  God.  The  Messiah  Jesus  is  only  the 
son  of  Mairy,  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  his  Word  which  he  deposited 
in  Mary.  Believe  then  in  God  and  his  ambassador,  and  do  not  maintain 
there  are  three.  If  you  refrain  Arom  this  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God 
is  One,  and  far  be  it  from  him  that  he  should  have  had  a  son.  To  him 
belongs  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  is  all-sufficient  within 
himself.  Siireh  ziz.  34  et  seq. :  Jesus  says  —  ^Blessings  be  on  me  on  the 
day  of  my  birth  and  of  my  death,  and  of  my  resurrection  to  life**  He  is 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  word  of  truth,  concerning  whom  some  are  in 
doubt.  God  is  not  so  constituted  that  he  could  have  a  son;  be  that  far  from 
him.  When  he  has  resolved  upon  anything  he  says  'Let  it  be%  and  it  is. 
God  is  my  Lord  and  your  Lord  \  pray  then  to  him  \  that  is  the  right  way. 

Here,  too,  is  an  inscription  of  great  historical  importance,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  at  pp.  62,  63. 

A  second  aisle  is  formed  by  a  second  series  of  supports  arranged 
in  a  circle,  on  which  also  rests  the  dome.  These  supports  consist  of 
four  massive  piers  and  twelve  monolithic  columns.  These  columns 
also  are  antique;  their  bases  were  covered  with  marble  in  the 
16th  century.  The  arches  above  them  rest  immediately  on  the 
capitals.  —  The  drum  under  the  dome  is  richly  adorned  with  mo- 
saics on  a  gold  ground,  and  its  upper  part  contains  16  windows.  The 
mosaics  are  by  Byzantine  artists  of  the  10- 11th  centuries.  The 
flower- vases  with  grapes  and  ears  of  corn  recall  Christian  representa- 
tions in  which  these  devices  are  used  as  emblems  of  the  Last  Sapper. 

The  Dome  erected  by  Hllkim  in  1022,  on  the  site  of  the  original 
dome  which  had  fallen  in  six  years  previously,  consists  of  two 
wooden  vaults  placed  one  inside  the  other.  The  innermost  of  these, 
37 V2  ft.  high  and  66  ft.  in  diameter,  is  in  the  form  of  a  stilted 
hemisphere,  while  the  outer  hemisphere,  98  ft.  high,  is  somewhat 
flattened.  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  between  the  two  vaults,  and  at 
the  top  is  a  trap-door  giving  access  to  the  crescent,  which  is  16  ft. 
higher.  The  stucco  incrustation  of  the  inner  dome,  with  its  rich 
painting  upon  a  blue  ground,  was  restored  by  Saladiu  in  1189,  and 
its  colouring  was  revived  in  1318  and  1830. 

The  window-openings  are  closed  with  thick  slabs  of  plaster  per- 
forated with  holes  and  slits  of  various  shapes,  wider  inside  than  out- 
side. These  perforations  have  been  glazed  on  the  outside  with  small 
coloured  glass  plates,  forming  a  variety  of  designs.  When  the  doors 
are  closed,  the  effect  of  the  colours  is  one  of  marvellous  richness, 
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but  the  windows  shed  a  dim  light  only  on  the  interior ,  and  the 
daiknesB  is  increased,  firstly  hy  regulai  glass  windows  framed  in 
cement,  secondly  by  a  wire  lattice,  and  lastly  by  a  porcelain  grating 
placed  over  them  outside  to  protect  them  from  rain.  The  lower 
windows  bear  the  name  of  Solimin  and  the  date  935  (i.e.  1528). 
.Saladin  caused  the  walls  to  be  covered  with  marble,  and  they  were 
restored  by  Solim&n.  —  The  pavement  consists  of  marble  mosaic 
and  marble  flagging. 

The  wrought-irou  screen  connecting  the  columns  of  the  inner 
row  is  a  French  work  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  when  the  Cru- 
saders converted  the  mosque  into  a  ^Templum  Domini'  and  fitted 
it  up  for  the  Christian  form  of  worship.  The  Holy  Rock  is  surrounded 
by  a  coloured  wooden  screen.  The  best  view  of  it  is  obtained  from 
the  high  bench  by  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  screen.  The  Rock  is  58  ft. 
long  and  44  ft.  wide,  and  rises  about  4-672  ft.  above  the  surrounding 
pavement.  It  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  (p.  51),  and  traces  of  a  channel  for  carrying  off  the  blood 
have  been  discovered  in  the  rock.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  cannot 
have  stood  here,  as  the  rock  is  much  too  large  ever  to  have  stood  in 
the  *holy  of  holies'.  There  is  a  hollow  under  the  rock  (PI.  m)  to 
i which  11  steps  descend  on  the  S.  side,  and  no  doubt  excavations,  if 
permitted,  would  show  that  this  was  a  cistern.  The  round  slab  of 
stone  In  the  middle  rings  hollow.  The  Crusaders  erected  an  altar 
on  the  rook  and  made  it  accessible  by  steps  of  which  traces  are  still 
-visible.  A  fragment  is  also  visible  of  the  two  walls  with  which  they 
enclosed.-  the  choir. 

Aocordiog  to  the  Talmud,  the  Holy  Rock  coverp  the  mouth  of  an 
abyss  in  which  the  watery  of  the  Flood  are  heard  roaring.  Abraham 
and  Melchizedek  sacrificed  here,  Abraham  was  on  the  point  of  slaying 
Isaac  here,  and  tlie  rock  is  said  to  have  been  anointed  by  Jacob.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  as  the  ^stone  of  foundation^ 
(eben  sJiatyd),  that  is,  the  spot  upon  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  stood. 
On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  is  said  to  have  concealed  the 
'  Ark  beneath  the  rock  (but  according  to  2  Mace.  ii.  5  in  a  cave  in  Mount 
^ebo),  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  it  still  lies  buried  there.  Jesus 
.  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  great  and  unspeakable  name  of  God  (them) 
T^ritten  upon  the  rock,  and  was  enabled  to  work  his  miracles  by  reading 
it.  The  Muslims  carried  these  traditions  farther.  According  to  them  the 
,  stone  hovers  over  the  abyss  without  support.  In  the  hollow  below  It 
small  benches  are  shown  as  the  places  where  David,  Solomon,  Abra- 
ham Geft),  and  Elijah  were  in  the  habit  of  praying.  The  Muslims  main- 
tain that  beneath  this  rock  is  the  -8fr  el-Arwdhi  or  well  of  souls,  where 
the  ^ouls  of  tjie  deceased  assemble  to  pray  twice  weekly.  Some  say  that 
the  rock  rests  upon  a  palm  watered  by  a  river  of  paradise 5  others  assert 
that  it  is  the  gate  of  hell.  Mohammed  declared  that  one  prayer  here 
•  was  better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere.  He  himself  prayed  here,  to  the 
right  of  the  holy  rock, .  and  from  hence  he  was  translated  to  heaven  on 
the  back  of  El-Burak,  his  miraculous  steed.  In  the  ceiling  is  shown  an 
impression  of  his  h'ead^  and  on  the  W.  side  is  shown  the  mark  of  the 
hand  of  <he  angel <P1.  h)  who  restrained  the  rock  in  its  attempt  to  follow 
I  ^he  prophet  tO  heaven.  The  rock  is  said  to  have  spoken  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  did  afterwards  when  it  greeted  'Omar,  and  it  therefore  has  a  'tongue^ 
o^er  the  entrance  to  the  cavern.  At  the  last  day  the  Ka'ba  of  Mecca 
;-wiU  come  to  the  Sakhra,  for -here  will  resound  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
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whicli  will  announce  tike  judgment.    God's  tbione  will  fkea  be  planted 
upon  the  rock. 

A  number  of  other  marvels  are  shown  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  In 
front  of  the  "S.  entrance  there  Is  let  into  the  ground  a  slab  of  jasper 
{Baldtat  €l-JetW£h^  PI.  g),  said  to  have  been  the  corer  of  SolomoB's  tomb, 
into  which  Mohammed  drove  nineteen  golden  nails;  a  nail  falla  out  at 
the  end  of  every  epoch,  and  when  all  are  gone  the  end  of  the  world  will 
arrive.  One  day  the  devil  succeeded  in  destroying  all  but  three  and  a 
half,  but  was  fottunately  detected  and  stopped  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  — 
In  the  S.W.  corner  (PI.  i),  under  a  small  gilded  tower,  is  shown  the 
footprint  of  the  prophet,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  said  to  be  that 
of  Christ.  Hairs  from  Mohammed''s  beard  are  also  preserved  here,  and 
on  the  8.  side  are  shown 'the  banners  of  Mohammed  and  'Omar.  —  By 
the  prayer-niche  (PI.  1)  adjoining  the  S.  door  are  placed  several  Kor&ns 
of  great  age,  but  the  custodian  is  much  displeased  if  they  are  touched 
by  visitors. 

Outside  the  E.  door  of  tbe  mosque,  tbe  BSb  es-Silseleh,  or  Door 
of  the  Chain  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  entrance-gate 
of  the  same  name,  p.  52),  rises  the  elegant  little  Kuhhet  es-SiUeleh, 
or  *dome  of  the  chain',  also  called  Mehktmtt  DdHdj  David's  place  of 
judgment.  The  creation  and  decoration  of  this  building  seem  to 
belong  to  the  same  period  as  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rook.  Accord- 
ing to  Muslim  tradition,  a  chaiivwas  once  stretched  across  this  en- 
trance by  Solomon,  or  by  God  himself.  A  truthful  witness  could 
grasp  it  without  producing  any  effect,  whereas  a  link  fell  off  if  a 
perjurer  attempted  to  do  so.  This  structure  consists  of  two  concentric 
rows  of  columns,  the  outer  forming  a  hexagon,  the  inner  an  en- 
deoagon.  This  remarkable  construction  enables  all  the  pillars  to  he 
seen  at  one  time. '  These  columns  also  have  been  taken  froni  older 
buildings  and  are  chiefly  in  the  Byzantine  style.  The  pavement  is 
covered  with  beautiful  mosaic,  and  on  the  S.  side  (facing  Mecca) 
there  is  a  large  recess  for  prayer.  Above  the  flat  roof  rises  a  hexa- 
gonal drum  surmounted  by  the  dome,  which  is  slightly  curved  out- 
wards.   The  top  is  adorned  with  a  crescent. 

About  20  yds.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sakhra  rises  the  Kuhbet  el- 
Mi^rdj,  or  Dome  of  the  Ascension,  erected  to  commemorate  Moham- 
med's miraculous  nocturnal  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  (p.  58)^ 
According  to  the  inscription,  the  structure  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
597  of  the  Hegira  (i.e.  1200).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  marked 
Gothic  character  of  the  windows,  with  their  recessed  and  pointed 
arches  borne  by  columns.  Close  by  is  an  ancient  font,  now  used  as 
a  water-trough.  Farther  towards  the  N.W.  is  the  Kubbet  en-Nebi 
(dome  of  the  prophet),  a  modem-looking  building  over  a  subterrieinean 
mosque  built  in  the  rock.  This  mosque  is  not  shown  to  visitors. 
There  is  also  a  very  small  building  called  the  Kubbet  el-Arwdh  (dome 
of  the  spirits),  which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  bare  rock 
is  visible  below  it.  Beside  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  N.W.,  leading 
down  from  the  terrace,  is  the  Kuhbet  el^Khidr  (St  George's  Dome). 
Here  Solomon  is  said  to  haye  tormented  the  demons. 

More  to  the  S.  we  observe  below,  between  us  and  the  houses 
encixcling  the  Haram,  an  elegant  fountain-structure,  called  the  Sebti 
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KdU  Bei,  which  was  erected  in  the  year  849  of  the  Hegiia  (1445) 
hy  the  Mamelnke  sultan  Melik  el-Ashraf  Abn'n-Naser  K4it-Bei. 
Aboye  a  small  cube,  the  comers  of  which  are  adorned  with  pillars, 
rises  a  cornice  and  above  this  an  octagonal  drum  with  sixteen  facets; 
OTer  this  again  a  dome  of  stone,  the  outside  of  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  arabesques  in  relief. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  terrace  there  is  an  elegant  pulpit  in 
marble,  called  the  'summer  pulpit'  or  Pulpit  ofKddi  Burhdn  ed^Dtn 
from  its  builder  (d.  1456).  A  sermon  is  preached  here  every  Friday 
during  the  fast  of  the  month  Ramadftn.  The  horseshoe  arches  sup- 
porting the  pulpit,  and  the  slender  columns,  above  which  rise  arches 
of  trefoil  form,  present  a  fine  example  of  genuine  Arabian  art. 

The  other  buildings  on  the  terrace  are  unimportant,  consisting 
of  Kor&n  schools  and  dwellings.  Objects  of  greater  interest  are  the 
cisterns  with  which  the  rock  is  deeply  honeycombed,  especially  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Numerous  holes  through  which 
the  water  is  drawn  are  visible  on  the  surface. 

Passing  the  pulpit,  and  descending  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps 
towards  the  S.,  we  soon  reach  a  large  round  basin  (el-Kds),  probably 
once  fed  by  a  conduit  from  the  pools  of  Solomon  (p.  108).  To  the 
£.  of  this,  In  front  of  the  Aksa^  there  is  a  cistern  hewn  in  the  rocks 
known  as  the  Sea,  or  the  King's  Cistern,  which  was  also  supplied 
from  Solomon's  pools.  This  reservoir  is  mentioned  both  by  Tacitus 
and  the  earliest  pilgrims.  It  was  probably  constructed  before  Herod's 
time.  It  is  upwards  of  40  ft.  in  depth,  and  246  yds.  in  circumference. 
A  staircase  hewn  in  the  rock  descends  to  these  remarkably  spacious 
vaults,  which  are  supported  by  pillars  of  rock.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  portal  of  the  A^8&  mosque  is  another  cistern  called  the  Btr 
el'Wardka,  or  leaf  fountain.  A  companion  of 'Omar,  having  once 
let  his  pitcher  fall  into  this  cistern,  descended  to  recover  it,  and 
discovered  a  gate  which  led  to  orchards.  He  there  plucked  a  leaf, 
placed  it  behind  his  ear,  and  showed  it  to  his  friends  after  ho  had 
quitted  the  cistern.    The  leaf  came  from  paradise  and  never  faded. 

The  *Ak0fc  Mosque  (Mesjid  el-Aksd),  the  'most  distant'  shrine 
(i.e.  from  Mecca),  to  which  God  brought  the  prophet  Mohammed 
from  Mecca  in  one  night  (Siireh  xvii.  1),  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  holy 
place  of  Proto-Islam,  and  to  have  been  founded  only  forty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Ka'ba  by  Abraham. 

The  probability,  however,  is  that  it  was  originally  a  basilica  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Procopius, 
who  has  described  the  buildings  of  Justinian,  states  that  artificial 
substructions  were  necessary  in  this  case.  The  nave,  in  particular, 
rests  on  subterranean  vaults.  The  building  was  of  so  great  width 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  beams  long  enough  for  the  roof.  The 
ceiling  was  borne  by  two  rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other. 
'Omar  converted  the  church  into  a  mosque.  'Abd  el-Melik  (p.  53) 
caused  the  doors  of  the  Aksli  to  be  overiaid  with  gold  and  silver 
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plates.  During  the  caliphate  of  Ahu  Ja'faiel-Mansili  (758-776)  the 
£.  and  W.  sides  were  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  repair  the  mosqne  the  precious  metals  with  which 
it  was  adorned  were  converted  into  coin.  El-Mehdi  (776-796),  find- 
ing the  mosque  again  in  ruins  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake, 
caused  it  to  he  rebuilt  in  an  altered  form,  its  length  being  now  re- 
duced, but  its  width  increased.  In  1060  the  roof  fell  in,  but  was 
speedily  repaired.  .With  the  exception  of  a  few  capitals  and  columns, 
there  is  little  left  of  Justinian's  building,  but  the  ground-plan  of 
the  basilica  has  been  maintained.    The  mosque  is^88  yds.'jlong  and 
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60  yds.  wide,  not  reckoning  the  annexes.  Its  principal  axis  rests 
perpendicularly  on  the  S.  enclosing  wall  of  the  Haram. 

The  PoBCH  (PL  1),  in  its  present  form,  consists  of  seven  arcades 
leading  into  the  seven  aisles  of  the  building.  It  was  erected  by 
Melik  el-Mu'azzam  'l8&  in  1236,  and  was  restored  at  a  later  period ; 
the  roof  is  not  older  than  the  15th  century.  The  central  arcades 
show  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Franks,  but  the 
columns,  capitals,  and  bases  do  not  harmonize,  as  they  are  taken 
from  ancient  buildings  of  different  styles. 

The  Intbbiob,  with  its  nave  and  triple  aisles,  presents  a  striking 
appearance.  The  original  plan  has  single  aisles  only,  the  E.  aisle, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mosque  of  the  Omayyades  at  Damascus,  being 
adjoined  by  the  court  of  the  mosque.  The  great  transept  with  the 
dome,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  restoration  of  El-Mehdi,  gave  the 
edifice  a  cruciform  shape.  This,  however,  was  afterwards  obliterated 
by  the  two  rows  of  lower  aisles  added  on  the  E.  and  W.  In  their 
present  form,  however,  the  outer  aisles  belong  to  a  later  restoration. 
The  piers  are  of  a  simple  square  form,  and  the  vaulting  is  pointed. 

The  Nave  and  its  two  immediately  adjoining  aisles  are  less  elegant 
than  the  outer  aisles,  but  show  greater  originality.    The  columns  of 
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the  nave  were  taken  from  the  church  of  Justinian,  hut  have  been 
shortened,  and  therefore  look  somewhat  clumsy.  The  capitals,  some 
of  which  still  show  the  form  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  perhaps  date  from 
the  7th  century.  The  wide  arches  above  them  are  of  later  date,  and 
here  again  we  find  the  wooden  *  anchor',  or  connecting  beam  between 
the  arches,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Arabs.  Above  the  arches  is  a 
double  row  of  windows,  the  higher  of  which  look  into  the  open  air, 
the  lower  into  the  aisles.  The  nave  has  a  lofty  timber  roof,  rising 
high  above  all  the  others.  The  two  immediately  adjoining  aisles 
have  similar  roofs,  the  gables  of  which,  curiously  enough,  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  the  building.  The  outer  aisles  are 
covered  with  groined  vaulting  under  flat  terrace-roofs. 

The  Transept  is  also  constructed  of  old  materials,  and  accordiug 
to  an  inscription  was  restored  by  Saladin  in  583  (1187).  The  columns 
are  antique  and  vary  in  form  and  material  and  even  in  height.  The 
fine  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground  in  the  drum  of  the  dome  date  from 
Saladin's  restoration,  and  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. To  the  same  period  belongs  the  prayer-niche  on  the 
S.  side,  flanked  with  its  small  and  graceful  marble  columns.  The 
coloured  band  which  runs  round  the  wall  of  this  part  of  the  mosque, 
about  6  ft.  from  the  ground,  consists  of  foliage,  in  Arabian  style.- 
The  Cuflc  inscriptions  are  texts  from  the  Koran.  —  The  Dome  is 
constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  lead  on  the  outside;  within, 
it  is  decorated  in  the  same  style  as  the  dome  of  the  Sakhra.  An  in- 
scription records  the  name  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  Mohammed  ibu 
KiUtln  as  the  restorer  of  these  decorations  in  728  (1327).  —  On  the 
W.  the  transept  is  adjoined  by  the  so-called  *  White  Mosque^  (PI.  6), 
designed  for  the  use  of  women.  This  consists  of  along  double  colon- 
nade with  pointed  vaulting,  and  was  erected  by  the  Knights  Templar, 
who  resided  here.  The  Templars  called  the  A^sl  the  Foftieus^  Pa- 
latium,  or  Tempktm  Salomonia, 

Among  the  chief  featurea  of  the .  Interior  are  the  following.  In  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  not  far  from  the  entrance,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Sons  of 
Aaron  (PI.  5),  covered  with  mats.  The  Stained  Olau  Windows  date  like 
those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  from  the  16th  cent.,  but  are  not  so  fine. 
The  wretched  paintings  on  the  large  arch  of  the  transept  were  executed 
in  the  19th  century.  —  Adjoining  the  prayer-niche  we  observe  a  Pulpit 
(PI.  2)  beautifully  carved  in  wood  and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of- 
pearl.  It  was  exei^uted  in  664  (1168)  by  an  artist  of  Aleppo  by  order  of 
Ntireddln.  On  the  stone  behind  this  pulpit  is  shown  the  Footprint  of  Cbritt 
(PI.  3),  which  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Antonio  of  Piacenza,  one  of 
the  earliest  pilgrims.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  we  observe  a  pair  of 
columns  close  together  (PI.  7  and  7a),  now  connected  by  iron  screens.  Of 
these,  a  legend,  also  occurring  elsewhere,  asserts  that  no  one  can  enter 
heaven  if  he  cannot  pass  between  them.  -^  The  graves  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  Becket),  dating  from  the  original 
Christian  chiii^ch  (p.  58),  are  still  pointed  out  near  the  main  entrance. 

The  Mogque  of  ^Omar  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  SJB. 
annex  (PL  4).  The  so-called  Mosque  of  the  40  Witnesses  (PI.  10)  is  the  apse 
of  an  earlier  Christian  church.  To  the  N.  of  this  (PI.  11)  is  the  place 
where  Zacharias  is  said  to  have  been  slain  (p.  81).  There  is  a  handsome 
T08e>window  here  dating  from  the  times  of  the  Crusaders. 
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The  S.  side  of  tlie  Haiam  rests  almost  entirely  upon  massite 
vaulted  Snbstmetions ,  dating  in  their  original  form  from  a  Tery 
early  period,  thongh  the  present  walls  belong  to  later  restorations. 
A  flight  of  18  steps,  to  the  E.  of  the  entrance  of  the  A^fa  mosqne, 
descends  to  -the  central  portion  of  these  snhstinctions.  The  vaults 
are  home  by  rectangular  piers;  the  middle  row  of  these  stands  under 
the  E.  side  of  the  nave  of  the  mosque,  and  so  may  possibly  have 
been  erected  when  the  mosque  was  enlarged  towards  the  E.  Towards 
the  S.  end  is  a  cham'ber  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  four  flat 
arches  of  which  rest  in  the  centre  against  a  short  and  thick  mon- 
olithic column,  with  a  Byzantine  capitaL  This  formed  the  vestibule 
of  the  old  Double  Gate  to  the  S.,  which  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  stone  belonging  to  the  Jewish  period,  and  is  now  walled  up.  The 
lintels  of  the  gate  are  still  in  position,  but  the  E.  one  is  broken  and 
supported  by  columns  added  at  a  later  period.  The  columns  are 
covered  with  whitewash,  but  their  beautiful  ornamentation  is  still 
visible  on  the  outside.  This  double  gate  is  supposed  to  be  the 
^Huldah  PortaV  of  the  Talmud,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that 
Christ  frequently  entered  the  Temple  from  this  point,  particularly 
on  the  occasion  of  solemn  processions,  which  advanced  from  the 
Fountain  Gate  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83)  to  the  doors  of  the 
Temple.  It  is  now  a  Muslim  place  of  prayer,  and  is  therefore  covered 
with  straw  matting. 

The  vaults  under  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Haram  are  iu accessible, 
but  we  may  proceed  through  a  children's  school  to  Barclay's  Gate 
Cp.  66). 

The  entrance  to  the  South  Eastern  Substructions  is  in  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  Haram  area.  A  staircase  descends  to  a  small  Muslim 
Oratory  J  where  a  horizontal  niche,  surmounted  by  a  a  dome  borne 
by  4  small  columns^  is  pointed  out  as  the  *  Cradle  of  Chrisf.  The 
mediaeval  tradition  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  the  aged  Simeon, 
and  that  the  Virgin  spent  a  few  days  here  after  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  in  ancient  days  the  He- 
brew women  used  to  resort  to  this  building  to  await  their  confine- 
ment, a  custom  also  commemorated  in  the  ^Basilika  Theotokos'  (of 
the  Mother  of  God),  which  stood  here  in  pre-Islamic  times. 

From  this  point  we  descend  into  the  spacious  substructions, 
known  as  ^Solomons  Stablest  which  were  probably  erected  in  the 
Arabian  period  on  the  site  of  some  earlier  substructions.  The  drafted 
stones  of  the  piers  are  ancient.  Many  Jews  sought  refuge  in  these 
substructions  on  the  capture  of  Jerasalem  by  the  Romans.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  they  served  as  stables  for  the  horses  of  the 
Frankish  kings  and  the  Templars,  and  on  the  angles  of  the  piers 
may  be  seen  the  holes  to  which  the  horses  were  tethered.  There  are 
in  all  13  galleries,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  borne  by  88  piers  arranged 
in  12  parallel  rows.  They  extend  91  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  and  66  yds. 
from  S.  to  N.    Towards  the  N.  they  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
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A\s^  mosque,  but  this  part  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carefully  in- 
yestigated.  In  the  sixth  gallery,  counting  from  the  E.,  there  is  a 
small  closed  door  in  the  S.  wall  called  the  ^Single  Qaie\  where  the 
^Cradle  of  David'  used  to  he  pointed  out.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  gallery  opens  to  the  W.  upon  another  triple  series  of  sub- 
structions, 53  ft.  in  width  by  28  ft.  in  height.  The  series  terminates 
on  the  S.  by  a  Triple  Gate  (blocked  up),  resembling  the  above- 
mentioned  double  gate.  The  foundations  only  are  preserved  (exterior, 
see  p.  67);  the  arches  are  almost  elliptical  iii  shape.  Fragments  of 
columns  are  built  into  the  walls  here,  and  an  entire  column  is  visible 
about  20  yds.  from  the  gate.  Farther  on,  about  132  yds.  from  the 
S.  wall,  the  style  in  which  the  gallery  is  built,  especially  in  the 
upper  parts,  becomes  more  modern. 

Under  both  the  Triple  Qate  and  the  Single  Gate  there  are  various 
passages  and  water-conrsea  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  these  have  not  yet  been 
efficiently  investigated. 

"We  now  again  ascend  to  the  plateau  of  the  Haram,  and  proceed 
to  investigate  the  Enclosing  Wall  (interior  side).  The  upper  parts 
of  the  East  Wall  are  entirely  modern.  The  top,  which  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron 
(Valley  of  Jehoshaphat)  with  its  tombs  immediately  below,  and  of 
the  Mt.  of  Olives.  "We  find  here  the  stump  of  a  column  built  in 
horizontally  and  protruding  beyond  the  wall  on  both  sides.  A  small 
building  (a  place  of  prayer)  has  been  erected  over  the  inner  end. 

A  Mohammedan  tradition,  also  accepted  by  the  Jews,  asserts  that  all 
men  will  assemble  at  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
(p.  80),  when  the  hills  on  both  sides  will  recede.  From  this  prostrate 
column  a  thin  wire-rope  will  then  be  stretched  to  the  opposite  Mt.  of  Olives. 
Christ  will  sit  on  the  wall,  and  Mohammed  on  the  mount,  as  judges.  All  men 
must  pass  over  the  intervening  space  on  the  rope.  The  righteous,  preserved 
by  their  angels  from  falling,  will  cross  with  lightning  speed,  while  the 
wicked  will  be  precipitated  into  the  abyss  of  hell.  The  idea  of  a  bridge 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  ancient  Persian  religion. 

A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  Golden  Gate,  which  the  Arabs 
call  B6h  ed'JDcihirtyeh,  the  N.  arch  being  known  as  the  Bab  et-  T6beh, 
or  gate  of  repentance,  and  the  S.  arch  the  Bdb  er-Rahmehy  or  gate 
of  mercy.  It  resembles  the  double  gate  mentioned  at  p.  61,  and 
probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  'Shushan'  gate  of  the  Herodian 
Temple.  The  name  rests  upon  a  misunderstanding.  The  'Beautiful 
Gate'  (86pa  (bpa(a),  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (iii.  2), 
mistranslated  in  Latin  as  the  'porta  aurea',  was  certainly  in  the  inner 
fore-court  of  the  Temple.  Antonius  Martyr  still  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  *portes  pr^cieuses'  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The  gate  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  the  7th  century  after  Christ.  In  810  the 
Arabs  built  it  up  entirely  with  the  exception  of  one  small  opening. 
The  monolithic  door-posts  to  theE.,  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  have  been  converted  into  pillars, 
which  now  rise  6  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  wall  (on  the  outside;  see 
p.  67).  The  arched  vaulting  is  borne  by  a  large  central  pillar,  with 
pilasters  on  each  side  of  it  (not  visible  from  without).    The  whole 
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structure  was  restored  in  1892.  The  roof  affords  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  whole  of  the  Temple  plateau. 

The  interior  eonflists  of  a  Urge  arcade  with  six  flat  vaults,  which  rett 
on  two  colamns  in  the  middle.  The  elaborate  architectonic  decoration 
belongs  to  a  late  Byzantine  period.  —  In  629  Heraclins  entered  the  Temple 
by  th&  gate.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  gate  used  to  be  opened  tor 
i  few  hours  on  Palm  Sunday  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Baising  of  the 
Cross.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  great  procession  with  palm-branehea  entered 
by  this  gate  from  the  Ht.  of  Olives.  The  patriarch  rode  on  an  an,  while 
the  people  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  as  had  been  done  on  the 
entry  of  Christ.  Among  the  Huslims  there  still  exists  a  tradition  that  on 
a  Friday  some  Christian  conqueror  will  enter  by  this  gate.  According  to 
Ezekiel  (xliv.  1,  2),  the  gate  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Temple  precincts  was 
kept  closed  from  a  very  early  period. 

The  modem  mosque  to  the  N.  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  known  as 
the  Throne  of  Solomon,  from  the  legend  that  Solomon  was  found 
dead  here.  In  order  to  conceal  his  death  from-  the  demons,  he  sup- 
ported himself  on  his  seat  with  his  staff,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
worms  had  gnawed  the  staff  through  and  caused  the  body  to  fall  that 
the  demons  became  aware  that  they  were  released  from  the  king's 
authority.  Here  we  observe  many  shreds  of  rags  suspended  from 
the  window-gratings  by  pilgrims  (comp.  p.  Ixxiv).  The  subterranean 
chambers  under  the  mosque  and  farther  on  (inaccessible)  appear  to 
have  been  built  in  Herodian  times  to  make  the  surface  level.  —  At 
the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Haram  are  preserved  the  rains  of  a  massive 
ancient  tower.  The  gate  here  is  called  the  Bab  el-Asbdty  or  gate  of 
the  tribes. 

We  now  skirt  the  Nobth  Wall.  From  the  windows  under  the 
arcades,  we  see,  far  below  us,  the  Birket  Isra'in  (p.  67).  To  the  left 
are  several  places  of  prayer.  We  soon  reach  the  next  gate  on  the 
right,  called  the  Bab  Hiiia^  oi  Bab  Hotta,  following  which  is  the  B&b 
el-Atem,  or  gate  of  darkness,  also  named  Shertf  el-Anbid  (honour  of 
the  prophets),  or  Qate  of  Dewaddr,  This,  perhaps,  answers  to  the 
Todi  gate  of  the  Talmud.  To  the  left  is  a  fountain  fed  by  Solomon's 
pools;  near  it  to  the  W.  are  two  small  mosques,  the  W.  one  of  which 
is  called  Kubhet  SheMfes-SaJchra,  from  the  piece  of  rock  which,  it  is 
said,  Nebuchadnezzar  broke  off  from  the  Sakhra  and  the  Jews  brought 
back  again.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area  the  ground  con- 
sists of  rock,  in  which  has  been  formed  a  perpendicular  cutting 
23  ft.  in  depth,  and  above  this  rises  the  wall.  The  foundations  of 
this  wall  appear  to  be  ancient,  and  they  may  possibly  have  belonged 
to  the  fortress  of  Antonia  (p.  26).  There  are  now  barracks  here 
(p.  49).  At  the  N.W.  corner  rises  the  highest  minaret  of  the  Haram. 

Having  examined  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  these  spacious 
precincts,  we  now  proceed  to  take  a  walk  round  the  Outside  of  the 
Wall,  which  will  enable  us  better  to  realize  the  chaiacter  of  the  sub- 
structions. The  different  periods  of  building  ate  easily  distinguish- 
ahle.  At  a  depth  of  35-55  ft.  below  the  present  surface,  and  at  a 
still  greater  depth,  are  layers  of  blocks  with  rough  unhewn  exterior. 
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fitted  to  each  other  without  the  aid  of  mortar  {comp.  p.  xciv).  These, 
like  the  courses  of  drafted  blocks  with  smooth  exterior,  probably 
belong  to  the  Herodian  period.  The  courses  of  smoothly  hewn  but 
undrafted  blocks  may  be  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  The 
ordinary  masonry  of  irregularly  shaped  stones  is  modern.  The  wall 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  batters  from  the  base,  each  course  lying  a 
little  within  that  below  it.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  temple  area 
(but  difficult  of  access)  the  exterior  of  the  wall  shows  remains  of 
buttresses  (like  the  temple  wall  in  Hebron,  p.  116). 

We  leave  the  Haram  by  the  second  gate  on  the  N.W.  side  (Bab 
en-Ndzir;  PI.  G,  4),  and  follow  the  lane  in  a  straight  direction  which 
leads  between  the  Old  Serdi  (at  present  a  state-prison,  PL  G,  4),  on 
the  right,  and  the  Cavalry  Barracks  (PL  G,  4),  on  the  left,  to  the 
transverse  street  called  El-Wdd  (PL  F,  G,  4,  5),  which  comes  from 
the  Damascus  Gate.  At  the  corner  to  the  right  is  a  handsome  fountain* 
We  turn  to  the  S.  into  this  cross-street,  passing  on  the  right  the  pre- 
sent Serdi  (PL  F,  4),  on  the  site  of  the  former  Hospital  of  St.  Helena, 
and  on  the  left  a  lane  which  leads  to  the  Haram.  We  now  arrive  at 
the  covered-in  Silk  el-Kattdntrh  (PL  G,  5)  or  cotton-merchants'  bazaar, 
now  deserted. 

About  halfway  tbroagh  the  bazaar  to  the  N.  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Hamm&m  esh-Shiftk  (PI.  G,  6),  an  old  and  still  used  healing-bath,  which 
has  been  gupposed  to  be  the  Fool  of  Bethesda  (comp.  p.  67).  A  stair  as- 
cends 34  ft.  to  the  mouth  of  the  cistern,  over  which  stands  a  small  tower. 
The  shaft  is  here  about  1(X)  ft.  in  depth  (i.e.  about  66  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth).  The  basin  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  masonry;  at  the 
S.  end  of  its  W.  wall  runs  a  channel  built  of  masonry,  100  ft.  long,  S'/a  ft. 
high,  and  3  ft.  in  width,  first  to  the  S.,  then  to  the  S.W.  The  water  is 
bad,  being  rain-water  which  has  percolated  through  impure  earth. 

The  El- Wad  street  ends  on  the  S.  at  the  David  Stbeet  (Tartk 
Bdb  es-Silseleh;  PL  F,  G,  6  j  comp.  p.  33),  which  runs  from  W.  to  E. 
on  a  kind  of  embankment  formed  of  subterranean  arches.  In  Jewish 
times  a  street  led  over  the  deep  valley  here  (the  Tyropoeon,  p.  30) 
to  the  upper  city ;  one  of  the  large  arches  on  which  it  rests  is  named 
*  Wilsori^s  Arch''  after  the  director  of  the  English  survey.  This  well- 
preserved  arch  is  22  ft.  in  height  and  has  a  span  of  49ft.  Below  it  is 
the  Burdk  Pool,  named  after  the  winged  steed  of  Mohammed,  which 
the  prophet  is  said  to  have  tied  up  here.  Whilst  making  excavations 
under  the  S.  end  of  Wilson's  Arch,  Sir  Charles  Warren  discovered  a 
water-course  at  a  depth  of  44ft.  (a  proof  that  water  still  trickles  through 
what  was  formerly  a  valley),  and  at  length,  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
49  ft.,  he  found  the  wall  of  the  Temple  built  into  the  rock.  We 
follow  the  David  Street  to  the  E.  towards  the  Haram.  To  the  left 
is  a  handsome  fountain;  to  the  right  is  the  so-called  ^MehkemeK  or 
House  of  Judgment  (PL  G,  5),  a  cruciform  arcade  with  pointed  vault- 
ing, which  was  built  in  1483.  At  the  S.  end  is  a  prayer-recess,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  fed  by  the  water-conduit  of  Bethlehem. 
—  The  David  Street  ends  at  the  Bdb  es-Silseleh^  or  Gate  of  the  Chain 
(PL  G,  5;  p.  52);  near  it  are  a  basin  which  resembles  a  font,  and 
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a  new  -well  of  the  conduit  (lestored  in  1901),  "which  runs  under  the 
gate  (p.  22). 

We  now  return  along  the  David  St.  towards  the  W,,  taking  the 
first  narrow  Transverse  Lane  leading  to  the  left  (S.)  hetween  two 
handsome  old  houses.  That  on  the  right,  with  the  stalactite  portal, 
was  a  hoys'  school  at  the  period  of  the  Crusader;  that  to  the  left, 
called  El-Ajendyehj  was  a  girls*  school,  hut  has  heen  used  as  a 
l>oys^  school  since  the  time  of  Saladin.  Descending  this  lane  for 
4  min.  and  keeping  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  ^Wailing  Place  of  the 
Jews  (^MtaraUle  des  Lamentations,  Kotelma^arhei;  PI.  G,  5),  situated 
"beyond  the  miserahle  dwellings  of  the  Moghrebins  (Muslims  from 
the  N.W.  of  Africa).  The  celebrated  wall  which  bears  this  name  is 
52  yds.  In  length  and  59  ft.  in  height.  The  nine  lowest  courses  of 
stone  consist  of  huge  blocks,  only  some  of  which,  however,  are  drafted. 
Above  these  are  fifteen  courses  of  smaller  stones.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  as  early  as  the  middle  ages  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
pairing hither  to  bewail  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  This  spot 
should  be  visited  repeatedly,  especially  on  a  Friday  after  4  p.m., 
or  on  Jewish  festivals,  when  a  touching  scene  is  presented  by  the 
figures  leaning  against  the  weather-beaten  wall,  kissing  the  stones, 
and  weeping.  The  men  often  sit  here  for  hours,  reading  their  well- 
thumbed  Hebrew  prayer-books.  The  Spanish  Jews,  whose  appearance 
and  bearing  are  often  refined  and  independent,  present  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  their  squalid  brethren  of  Poland. 

On  Friday,  towarda  evening,  the  following  litany  is  chanted:  — 

Leader:  For  the  palace  that  lies  desolate:  —  Eesponse:  We  sit  in  soli- 
tude and  mowm. 

L.  For  the  palace  that  is  destroyed:— :"&.  We  sit^  etc. 

L.  For  the  walls  that  are  averthrotcn:—R.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  our  majesty  that  is  departed: — E.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  our  great  men  who  lie  dead: — B.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  the  precious  stones  that  are  burned:  — R.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  the  priests  who  have  stumbled: — R.   We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  our  tings  who  have  despised  Him: — R.  We  sit,  etc. 

Another  antiphony  ifl  as  follows: — 

Leader:  We  pray  Thee,  have  mercy  on  Zion! — Response:  Gather  the 
children  of  Jerusalem. 

L.  Haste,  haste.  Redeemer  of  Zion! — R.  Speak  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem. 

L.  May  beauty  and  majesty  suri*ound  Zion! — R.  Ah!  twn  Thyself  merci- 
fully to  Jerusalem. 

L.  liay  the  kingdom  soon  return  to  Zion! — R.  Comfort  those  who  mown 
over  Jerusalem. 

L.  May  peace  and  Joy  abide  with  Zion!— 'It.  And  the  branch  (of  Jesse) 
spring  up  at  Jerusalem. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Place  of  Wailing  is  an  ancient  gate,  called  the 
Gate  of  the  Prophet  or  (after  the  discoverer)  Barclay's  Qate,  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Moghrebins  prevents  travellers  from  seeing  this 
unless  aceompanied  by  a  guide  who  knows  the  people.  (For  the 
approach  from  the  Interior  of  the  Haram,  see  p.  61.)  The  upper  part 
of  it  consists  of  a  huge,  carefully  hewn  block,  6V2  ^**  thick  and  over 
19  ft.  long^  now  situated  10  ft.  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 
-The  threshold  lies  48  ft.  below  the  present  surface,  and  a  path  cut 
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in  steps  has  been  disooveied  in  the  couise 
of  excavations. 

In  the  S.  part  of  the  Moghiebin  quarter 
I  is  a  large  open  space  (Pi.  G,  6),  bounded  on 
i'fS  the  E.  by  the  Temple  wall,  here  about  58  ft. 
i  W^  high.  It  is  composed  of  gigantic  blocks,  one 
of  which,  near  the  S.  W.  corner,  is  26  ft.  long 
and  2^2^^.  high,  and  that  at  the  comer  27^/2  ft* 
long.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  joints  from  clefts  caused  by  disintegra- 
tion. The  whole  S.W.  corner  was  built  dur- 
ing the  Herodian  period. 

Aboat  13  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  eoraer,  we 
come  upon  the  remains  of  a  huge  arch,  called 
Robimoti'*  Arch  after  its  discoverer.  The  arch  is 
50  ft.  in  width ;  it  contains  stones  of  19  and  26  ft. 
in  length,  and  about  three  different  courses  are 
distinguishable.  At  a  distance  of  ISVsyds.  to 
the  W.  Warren  found  the  corresponding  pier  of 
the  arch  ^  and  about  43  ft.  below  the  present  sur- 
face there  is  a  pavement  upon  which  lie  the 
vault-stones  of  Robinson's  arch.  This  pavement 
further  rests  upon  a  layer  of  rubbish  28  ft.  in 
depth,  containing  the  vaulting-stones  of  a  still 
earlier  arch.  The  general  opinion  la  that  Robin- 
son's Arch  is  the  beginning  of  a  viaduct,  mention- 
ed by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6,  2,  etc.)  which 
led  from  the  Temple  over  the  Tyropcaon  to  the 
Xystus  (comp.  p.  64),  but  excavations  on  the  W. 
side  have  not  yet  brought  to  light  a  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  bridge  there.  Some  authoritiea 
(ZDPV.  XV.  234  et  seq.)  therefore  believe  that 
Robinson's  Arch  is  the  'staircase  gate'  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  11,  5)  as  the  entrance  to 
the  'royal  portico'. 

From  this  point  we  see  only  the  W.  part 
of  the  South  Wall  of  the  Haram,  extending 
as  far  as  the  'Double  Gate'  (see  p.  61).  We 
pass  through  the  Dung  Gate  or  Moghrebirui' 
Gate  {Bdb  et-Mughdribeh;  PI.  G,  7),  and  turn 
to  the  E.,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
wall.  The  rook  here  rapidly  falls  from  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  area  towards  the  E.  from 
a  depth  of  59  ft.  to  87  ft.,  and  then  rises 
again  towards  the  E.  In  other  words,  the 
TyropoBon  valley  (p.  30)  runs  under  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  Temple  plateau,  so  that  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  Herodian  Temple  stood 
not  on  the  Temple  hill  itself,  but  on  the 
opposite  slope.  At  the  bottom  of  this  de- 
pression, at  a  depth  of  23  ft.  bel6w  the  stone 
pavement,  Warren  discovered  a  subterranean, 
canal,  probably  of  a  late-Roman  period.    At 
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a  depth  of  39  ft.  there  is  another  payement,  of  earlier  date.  A  wall 
etui  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  earth  consists  of  large  stones  with 
Tongh  surfaces.  The  rock  ascends  to  the  Triple  Gate  (p.  62),  where 
it  lies  hnt  a  few  feet  helow  the  present  surface.  Thence  to  the  S.E. 
corner  the  wall  sinks  again  for  a  depth  of  100  ft.,  while  the  present 
surface  of  the  ground  descends  only  23  ft.  The  gigantic  blocks  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  this  S.E.  angle  attract  our  attention.  Some 
are  16-23  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  height.  The  wall  at  the  S.E.  comer 
is  altogether  156  ft  in  height,  of  which  only  77^2  ft.  are  now  above 
ground.  —  In  the  course  of  his  excavations  Warren  discovered  a 
second  wall  at  a  great  depth,  running  from  the  S.E.  comer  towards  the 
S.W.,  and  surrounding  Ophel,  the  quarter  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Haram. 

On  the  E.  Sms  of  the  Wall  of  the.Haram  lies  much  rubbish,  and 
the  rock  once  dipped  much  more  rapidly  to  the  Eidron  valley  (comp. 
p.  30)  than  the  present  surface  of  the  ground  does.  The  Golden  Gate 
(p.  62)  stands  with  its  outside  upon  the  wall,  but  with  its  inside 
apparently  upon  rock.  The  different  periods  of  building  are  easily 
distinguishable.  The  wall,  along  which  are  placed  numerous  Muslim 
tombstones,  here  extends  to  a  depth  of  29-39  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Outside  of  the  Haram  wall  Warren  discovered  a  second  wall,  possibly 
an  ancient  city-wall,  buried  in  the  d^ris.  The  whole  of  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Temple  plateau,  both  within  and  without  the  enclosing 
wall,  is  filled  with  immense  deposits  of  d^ris,  some  of  which  was 
probably  the  earth  removed  in  levelling  the  N.W.  corner. 

Under  the  Nobth  Part  of  the  Haram  there  was  originally  a 
small  valley  ranning  from  N.W.  to  S.E.;  the  N.E.  comer  of  the 
wall  reaches  to  a  depth  of  118  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  In  the  valley  lay  the  BirJeet  Isra'tn  (*pool  of  Israel';  PL  H,  3), 
formerly  regarded  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (comp.  p.  49).  Early  pil- 
grims call  it  the  *Sheep  Pool*  (Piscina  Probatica),  as  it  was  errone- 
ously supposed  that  the  *Sheep  Gate'  (St.  John  v.  2)  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  The  pool,  which  now  rarely 
contains  water,  is  120  yds.  long  and  41  yds.  wide.  It  lies  69  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Temple  plateau,  and  its  bottom  is  now  covered 
■with  rubbish  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.  It  was  fed  from  the  W.,  and  could 
be  regulated  and  emptied  by  a  channel  in  a  tower  at  the  S.E.  corner. 
Near  the  S.W.  end  of  the  pool  Warren  succeeded  in  descending  into 
a  cistern,  where  he  found  a  double  set  of  vaulted  substructions,  one 
over  the  other,  and  to  the  N.  of  these  an  apartment  with  an  opening 
in  the  N.  side  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 

We  return  to  the  town  through  the  Oate  of  St.  Stephen  (p.  48). 

f .  Western  and  Southern  Buburbs. 
Two  important  roads  start  from  the  space  in  front  of  the  Jaffa 
Oate  (PL  D,  6,  6;  p.  33),  which  always  presents  an  animated  scene: 
that  to  the  S.  leads  past  the  railway-station  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
that  to  the  N.W.  to  Jaffa. 
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The  Jaffa  Road  (PI.  A-D,  2-5),  wMch  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  natives  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  inns  through  the  Jaffa  Suburb, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  European  population,  containing 
nearly  all  the  consulates,  several  Christian  churches,  convents,  and 
hospitals,  the  Russian  Colony,  and  several  Jewish  settlements.  Near 
the  Gate  lie  the  Turkish  post-office  (p.  19),  the  branch-office  of  the 
Credit  Lyonnais  (these  two  on  the  right),  the  branch-office  of  the 
Banque  Ottomane  (on  the  left),  and  the  German  post-office.  Then 
come  the  French  post-office  and,  somewhat  farther  out,  the  hotels 
and  pensions  mentioned  at  p,  19. 

The  first  road  (PI.  C,  5)  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Jaffa  Bead  leads 
to  the  KamillaPool  (Birket  Mamilla;  PI.  A,  4,  5),  which  lies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  the  middle  of  a  Muslim  burial-ground. 
It  is  97  yds.  long  from  B.  to  W.,  and  64  yds.  wide  from  N.  to  §.,  and 
19  ft.  in  depth.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  the  sides  are  also  lined 
with  masonry.  It  is  empty  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  filled  with  rain- 
water, which  is  discharged  into  the  Patriarchs  Pool  (p.  84).  The  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  its  identification  with  the  *uppcr 
poor  of  the  Old  Testament  or  with  the  'Serpent's  Pool'  of  Josephus,  is 
very  problematical. 

At  the  Lloyd  Hotel  (PI.  b ;  0,  4)  a  street  diverges  to  the  right, 
which  leads  past  the  convent  of  the  Soewrs  Beparcttriees,  the  8t.  Louis 
Hospital,  the  New  Gate  (p.  34),  and  the  pilgrims'  hospice  of  Noire 
Dame  de  France  (with  an  Augustine  church ;  PI.  C,  D,  3,  4),  then 
skirts  the  N.  city- wall  and  reaches  the  Damascus  Gate  (p.  85). 

Farther  on  the  Jaffa  Road  passes  the  Public  Qarden  (PI.  B,  0,  3, 4). 
A  few  paces  down  a  small  side-road  to  the  right  bring  us  to  the  S. 
entrance  of  the  large  Busaian  Buildings  (PI.  A-C,  2,  3).  Inside  the 
enclosing  wall  to  the  left  are  the  hospital,  with  its  dispensary,  and 
the  mission-house,  with  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  and  rooms  for 
wealthier  pilgrims.  To  the  N.  is  the  Russian  Consulate  (PL  12 ;  0,  3). 
In  the  centre,  amid  various  large  hospices  for  men  and  women,  stands 
the  handsome  Cathedral  (PL  B,  3),  the  interior  of  which  is  richly 
decorated.  Divine  service  generally  takes  place  about  5  p.m.  (best 
viewed  from  the  gallery;  good  vocal  music).  In  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  church  lies  a  gigantic  column  (40  ft.  by  5  ft.),  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock  but,  owing  to  a  fracture,  never  completely  severed 
from  its  bed.  —  Outside  the  Russian  enclosure,  opposite  its  N.  gate, 
stands  the  Hospice  of  the  Russian  Palestine  Society. 

The  Jaffa  Road  now  leads  through  several  Jewish  Settlements 
containing  nothing  noteworthy.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  road  are 
the  handsome  German  Roman  Catholic  Hospice  and  the  tasteftil 
Talitha  Cumi  (Mark  v.  41:  *Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise!'),  an 
orphanage  for  Arab  girls  founded  by  the  Kaiserswerth  deaconesses. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  S.  is  St,  Peter's  Handicraft  School  for  Arab 
boys.  Farther  out,  to  the  N.,  is  SchneUer's  Syrian  Orphanage  (p. 21), 
where  Arab  boys  are  trained  and  brought  up  by  German  teachers. 

The  street  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  Russian  enclosure  leads  to 
the  Olivet  House  Pension  (p.  19),  the  Arab-Protestant  Church  of 
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St.  Paul  (PI.  C,  1,  2),  and  other  buildings  of  the  Englisli  Mission 
(p.  21).  Farther  on  it  passes  the  Evelina  de  Rothschild  school.  To 
the  right  is  a  caiiiage-road^  leading  past  the  Hill  of  Ashes  to  the 
residence  of  the  English  bishop  (p.  21).  In  a  straight  diiwtioii  the 
load  leads  throngh  the  Jewish  colony  of  Mea  Shatim.  —  On  tht 
cross-road  leading  from  St.  PauVs  Church  to  the  Jaffa  Road  are  the 
German  Rectory  and  School  (PI.  B,  1),  the  Rot?ischUd  Hospital^  the 
girls'  school  of  the  French  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  the  German  Hospital 
(opposite  the  last),  the  German  Consulate  (farther  on,  to  the  left), 
and  the  Hospital  of  the  English  Mission  to  the  Jews  (right). 


The  road  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (p.  99)  runs  to  the  8,  from 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  descends  into  the  Valley  ofHinnom  (PI.  0,D,  9j 
p.  84).  [At  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Citadel  (p.  33)  the  road  to  the 
Zion  Suburb  diverges  to  the  left  (p,  70).]  The  middle  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  N.  and  S.  and  wAs  used  probably  in  an  early 
Jewish  period  for  the  construction  of  an  imposii)g  reservoir,  which 
now,  however,  has  been  partly  filled  in.  The  present  name  of  this 
pool,  Birket  es-Bnltfcn  (Pi.  C,  D,  8),  refers  to  Soliman,  who  restored 
the  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  pool  it  185  yds. 
long  and  78  yds.  broad,  and,  is  enclosed  on  the  N.  and  3-  hy  strong 
walls,  between  which  the  ground  was  excavated  till  it  reached  the 
rock  at  a  depth  of  36-42  ft.  The  rubbish  in  the  W.  part  of  tiie  pool 
is  now  covered  with  gardens.  A  cattle-market  is  held  beie  on  Friday. 
The  road  skirts  the  £.  side  of  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan  and  crosses 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  by  the  embankment  to  the  S.  The  valley 
turns  here  to  the^.E.  Farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  Jewish  Colony 
founded  byMontefiore,  with  its  large  hospice  (PL  0, 9),  and  then  forks. 
The  E.  (left)  branch,  passing  the  Ophthalmio  Hospital  of  the  English 
Knights  of  St  John  (p.  21),  is  the  road  to  the  Railway  Station  (p.  19) 
and  to  Bethlehem  described  at  p.  99,  and  is  joined  by  the  road  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Valley  ofHinnom  (pp.  84,  85).  The  W.  branch 
of  the  road  leads  to  the  pleasing  houses  of  the  Grerman  Colony  of  the 
Temple.  This  flourishing  colony  is  named  Rephaimf  from  the  plain 
(p.  15),  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Temple  Society  (pp;  10,  24). 

A  road  leads  hence  to  the  S.W.,  past  tbe  cemetery  of  the  Golony,  an  d 
brings  us  in  12  min.  to  the  Greek  buildings  at  Katamdn^  among  which  are 
a  small  church  called  Mdi*  .Sim'dn  (Qt.  Simeoh)  'and  the  summer-residence 
of  the  patriarch.    The  ehurch  U  said  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  house  o 
Simeon  (Luke  il,  35),  ^ho  recognized  the  Infant  Jesus  as  the  MessJiUi. 

A  few  minutes  to  the  W.  of  the  Temple  Colony  lies  the  lepers' 
Hospital,  maintained  by  the  Sforavian  Brothers  under  the  name  of^JTesus- 
hilfe'  (Director,  iSfcA«&er<;  physician,  Dr.Einslar).  Leprosy  (Lepra)  is  the 
consequence  of  a  kind  of  decomposition  of  the  blp^d,  whidU  affects  the 
-skin,  the  nerves,  and  the  bones.  Two  forms  of  leprosy  are  recognized: 
tubercular  (lepra  nodosa),  in  which  festering  sores  aro  developed,  and 
smooth  leprosy  (lepra  anseSthetica),  in  which  the  skin  turns  ashen-gray  or 
reddish-brown  in  colour,  and  which  ends  with  the  mortification  of  one 
limb  after  another.  In  former  times  lepers  were  entirely  cut  oflf  from 
intercouiae  with  their  fellow-creatures,  through  fear  of  infection.  The 
diseMe,  however,  is  not  infectious,  but  H_ is  hereditarjr,  so.th^t  the  only 
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way  of  extenninating  it  is  to  prevent  patients  from  marrying.  Leprosy 
was  a  disease  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Israelites,  and 
the  Biblical  regulations  regarding  it  are  of  a  very  rigorous  character  (Levit. 
xiii,  xiv).  There  are  now  about  70-80  lepers  in  Jerusalem.  Hideously  re- 
pulsive leprous  beggars  from  the  Turkish  Leprosy  Hospital  (p.  87)  are  stijl 
met  with  on  the  Jafla  Road,  especially  on  the  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  road  (p.  69)  diverging  from  the  Bethlehem  road  to  the  left, 
at  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  citadel,  leads  to  the  so-called  Zion  Sububb, 
which  occupies  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  present  city-wall, 
and  contains  the  Burial  Places  of  the  Latins,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  other  Christians.  At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  city-wall  the  road 
forks.  The  hranch  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  Bishop  Gobat's 
English  School  (PL  D,  8,  9  j  p.  21),  while  the  hranch  to  the  left  leads 
between  the  burial-places  to  En-Nebi  Dadd  (see  below). 

The  Zion  Suburb  was  certainly  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  David  and 
Solomon,  but  its  traditionary  identification  with  the  Zion  of  David  is 
nevertheless  unwarranted  (comp.  p.  31).  Traces  of  the  earliest  wall  are 
visible  near  Bishop  Gobat^s  School.  To  the  IS.  of  the  school  is  a  point 
where  the  rock  has  evidently  been  artificially  cut  away.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  old  cisterns.  The  dining-room  of  the  school  stands  upon  a  cube 
of  rock  which  formerly  bore  a  tower.  The  rocky  escarpment  here  projects 
16  yds.  towards  the  W.,  and  in  the  angle  are  remains  of  a  square  trough 
and  mangers  cut  in  the  rock.  To  the  E.  the  escarpment  continues  towards 
the  Protestant  Cemetery,  where  a  tower-platform  projects  on  the  right.  To 
the  N.E.  of  the  cemetery  are  the  remains  of  a  third  tower;  also  36  steps 
in  the  rock,  and  an  old  reservoir  for  water. 

The  large  congeries  of  buildings  known  as  £n-Hebi  liktA 
(Trophet  David'}  PL  E,  8)  contains  on  the  first  floor  the  so-called 
Coencuiulumj  or  Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper ,  and  in  its  subterranean 
chambers  the  so-caUed  Tomb  of  Davidy  which  is  held  in  especial 
reverence  by  the  Muslims.  The  present  form  of  the  buildiug3  is 
due  mainly  to  the  Franciscans,  who  established  themselves  *on 
Zion'  in  1333.  During  the  following  century,  however,  their  posses- 
sions were  much  circumscribed,  and  in  1647  they  were  wholly 
supplanted  by  the  Muslims,  who  are  stiU  in  possession  and  often 
refuse  admission  to  Christians  (fee  1-2  fr.).  The  gate  is  on  the  N. 
side.  The  Ccenaoulum  is  part  of  an  old  church,  the  pointed  vaulting 
of  which,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  rests  upon  two  columns  in  the 
middle,  and  on  half-pillars  with  quaint  capitals  built  into  the  walls. 
Under  the  centre  window  is  a  niche  for  prayer.  A  stone  in  the  N. 
wall  marks  the  Lord's  seat.  In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  room  a  staircase 
descends  to  a  lower  room  (no  admission),  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
shown  the  place  where  the  table  (sufra)  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
stood.  Visitors  are  also  refused  admission  to  the  tomb  of  David, 
but  a  modern  copy  of  Ms  sarcophagus  is  shown  in  an  upper  room 
reached  from  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Coenaculum. 

The  Church  of  t?ie  Apostles  on  Zion  (also  called  the  'Church  of  Zion' 
and  *Mother  of  Ohurches*)  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  4th  cent.,  before  the 
erection  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  John  whose  surname  was  Mark  (Acts  xii,  12  et  seq.L  where  the 
earliest  Christians  assembled.  The  scene  of  the  Last  Supper  (Mark  xiv,  15) 
and  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  also  laid  on  this  spot.  The 
column  of  scourging'  (see  pp.  72  &  41)  was  likewise  shown  here  in  the 
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6tb  century.  The  scene  of  the  Virginia  death  was  also  at  a  later  period 
(7th  cent.)  transferred  hither,  and  the  spot  has  heen  at  times  identified 
writh  the  scene  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom  (comp.  pp.  18,  73,  87).  About 
1130  the  Crusaders  built  here  a  new  Church  of  Zion^  or  of  St.  Marp^  consist- 
ing of  two  stories.  The  lower  had  three  apses,  an  altar  on  the  spot  where 
Mary  died,  and  another  on  the  spot  where  Jesus  appeared  *in  6alllee\ 
Tlie  washing  of  the  apostles*  feet  was  also  said  to  have  taken  place  here, 
Tirhile  the  upper  story  was  considered  the  scene  of  the  Last  Sapper.  — 
The  Tomb  of  David  formed  one  of  the  holy  places  in  the  church  of  Zion 
so  far  back  as  the  Crusaders*  period,  and  it  is  possible  that  ancient  tombs 
still  exist  beneath  the  building.  As  David  and  his  descendants  were  buried 
in  *the  city  oi^avid*  (1  Kings  ii.  10,  etc.),  the  expression  was  once  thought 
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to  mean  Bethlehem,  and  their  tombs  were  accordingly  shown  near  that 
town  from  the  8rd*to  the  6th  century.  The  earliest  Christians,  however, 
who  were  doubtless  aware  of  the  site  of  David^s  tomb,  appear  to  place  it 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  29),  where  by  that  time  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  had 
robbed  the  tombs  of  all  their  precious  contents.  According  to  Nehemiah 
iii.  16  and  Ezekiel  xltii.  7,  we  are  justi6ed  in  seeking  for  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  on  the  Temple  mount,  above  the  pool  of  Siloam. 

The  plot  of  ground  of  the  Dobmitio  SANOTiE  Mabia  (PI.  E,  8; 
dormitlo  =  'the  sleep  of  death'),  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Nebi- 
Ddfid,  was  presented  in  1898  by  the  Emperor  William  II.  to  the 
German  Catholic  Society  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  new  circular  Church 
of  the  Dormitio,  with  a  crypt,  is  in  course  of  construction;  and  a 
Benedictine  convent  is  also  being  erected  to  the  S.  of  it. 

6* 
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The  way  to  the  Gate  of  Zion  leads  past  the  Armenian  Monastery 
of  Mount  Zion  (PI.  E,  8),  which,  according  to  the  legend,  is  on  the 
Bite  of  the  House  of  Caiaphas.  The  tomhs  of  the  Armenian  patriarchs 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  quadrangle  should  be  noticed.  The  small  church 
is  decorated  with  paintings,  and  has  an  altar  containing  the  'angel's 
stone',  with  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  Is  said  to  have  been  'Closed. 
A  door  to  the  S.  leads  into  a  chamber  styled  the  prison  of  Christ,  from 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  building  Hahs  el-Mesth.  The  spot  where  Peter 
denied  Christ,  and  the  court  where  the  cock  crew,  are  also  shown* 

The  tradition  as  regards  this  incident  has  undergone  alteration.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (ca.  333),  the  house  of  Caiaphas  stood  be- 
tween Siloam  and  Zion,  i.e.  to  the  £.  of  the  GcBnaculum.  Here  also  the 
*column  of  scourging'  was  shown,  its  site  being  transferred  later  (6th  cent.) 
to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  (p.  70).  In  the  12th  cent,  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  and  the  'prison  of  Christ'  were  shown  at  the  PrsetorJum  (comp. 
p.  4B),  which  tradition  placed  on  the  Mount  of  Zion.  The  grotto  where  Peter 
wept  after  denying  Christ  (Luke  xxii,  62),  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  mount, 
is  mentioned  in  the  12th  century.  A  church  stood  here  called  'St.  Peter 
in  Gallicantu'.  The  'angePs  stone*  is  not  heard  of  till  the  14th  cent., 
since  which  period  it  has  been  differently  described  and  probably  renewed. 
Latterly  the  Assumptionist  Fathers  have  placed  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Caiaphas  in  their  'Garden  of  St.  Peter',  to  the  S.E.  of  En-Nebi  Daud,  which 
agrees  better  with  the  opinion  of  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (see  above). 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  we  reach  the  Gate  of  Zion  (Arab.  Bab 
en-Nebi  DdM,  gate  of  the  prophet  David;  PL  E,  7,  8),  situated  in 
a  tower  of  the  town-wall.  According  to  the  inscription  it  was  built 
in  947  (1540-41).  A  stone  built  into  the  E.  side-wall  of  the  gateway 
bears  a  Latin  inscription  of  the  time  of  Trajan  and  originally  belonged 
to  a  monument  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Serapis.  From  the  top  of  the 
battlements  we  may  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  beyond  Jordan. 

Through  the  Armenian  quarter  back  to  the  Jaffa  Gate,  see  p.  34. 

5.  Environs  of  Jerusalem, 
a.  The  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  Mount  of  Olive*  is  closely  connected  with  the  last  earthly  days  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  full  view  of  the  Temple  on  the  hill  opposite  he  here 
announced  its  coming  destruction  to  his  disciples  (Mark  xiii.  1,  2).  It 
was  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives  that  he  rode  into  the  city  on  an  ass,  amid 
the  jubilation  of  the  people,  who  expected  him  to  restore  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (Matt,  xxi  ^  Mark  xi  \  Luke  xix  \  John  xii).  Afteir 
the  Last  Supper  he  repaired  with  his  disciples  to  the  quiet  Garden  oT 
Gethsemane  (p.  75),  and  there,  through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  he  waa 
arrested  in  the  course  of  the  night  (Matt.  xxvi.  36-56;  Mark  xiVi43)  Luke 
xix.  29  and  xxii.  39;  John  xviii.  1).  The  tradition  that  the  Ascension 
took  place  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  assertion 
of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  50)  that  *he  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany\ 

The  ExcuBSiON  may  be  made  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage  (fare  10-12 fr. ; 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  1/2  hr.).  Drivers  who  wish  to  combine  this  excursion 
with  that  to  Gethsemane  and  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (comp.  p.  75)  ahoxild. 
order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  As  the  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  is  finest  in  the  evening,  while  Jerosalem  is  best 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  the  hill  should  certainly  be  visited  twice. 

The  Mt.  of  Olives  (Mons  Oliveti^  Arab.  Jehel  et-TUrJy  or  Mt.  of 
Liyht,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  runs  parallel  with*  the  Temple  hill, 
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but  is  somewhat  higher.  It  consists  mainly  of  chalky  limestone. 
The  Mt.  of  Olives,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  the  Mt  of  Offence 
(^Pl.  K,  8,  9$  p.  82}  to  the  S.,  and  to  the  N.  an  eminence  someUmes 
erronsously  designated  as  Scopus  (p.  76),  The  Mt.  of  Olives  proper  is 
divided  into  four  eminences  by  low  depressions.  The  highest  polnti 
to  the  N.  ('Viri  Galilaei',  p.  76),  is  2732  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
The  slopes  are  cultivated,  but  the  vegetation  is  not  luxuriant.  The 
principal  trees  are  the  olive,  flg,  and  carob,  and  here  and  there  are 
a  few  apricot,  terebinth,  and  hawthorn  trees.  The  paths  are  stony, 
and  the  afternoon  sun  very  hot. 

Pedestrians  start  at  St,  Stephens  Gate  (PI.  H,  I,  3 ;  p.  48),  out- 
side which  the  way  to  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kidron  (comp.  p.  80) 
diverges  to  the  right,  while  the  Mt.  of  Olives  route  keeps  straight 
on.  Above,  to  the  left,  lies  the  pond  named  Birket  Sitti  Maryam 
(PI.  1, 3),  Birket  el'Asbdt  ('Dragon  Pool'),  or  Cistern  of  Hezekiah,  for 
which  last,  however,  there  is  no  authority.  The  pond,  which  is 
doubtless  of  medieval  construction,  is  32  yds.  long,  25  yds.  wide, 
and  13  ft.  deep ;  in  the  corners  are  remains  of  stairs,  and  in  the  S.W. 
corner  is  a  niche  where  the  water  is  drawn  off  into  a  channel  for  the 
supply  of  the  Bath  of  Our  Lady  Mary  (Hammtim  Sitti  Maryam), 

The  road  .now  descends,  passing  a  rook  where  the  stoning  of 
St.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  taken  place  (comp.  pp.  48,  71,  87),  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  which  we  cross  by  the  Upper  Bridge  (PI.  I,  3). 

To  the  left  of  the  road,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  the  church  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin  {Kenlset  Sitti  Maryam;  PI.  K,  3),  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  she  was  interred  by  the  apostles,  and  where  she 
lay  until  her  'assumption'.  A  church  was  erected  here  as  early  as 
the  6th  cent,  but  was  repeatedly  destroyed.  Its  present  form  is  due 
to  Milicent  (d.  1161),  daughter  of  King  Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusalem, 
The  chapel  now  belongs  to  the  Greeks,  the  Latins  having  a  slight 
share  in  the  proprietorship. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  church ;  to 
the  right  ia  the  passage  leading  to  the  Cavern  of  the  Agony  (p.  74). 
The  only  part  of  the  church  above  ground  is  the  Borch.  The  arches 
of  the  portal  rest  on  four  marble  columns.  A  handsome  Staircate  of 
47  marble  steps  descends  immediately  within  the  portal,  passing  a 
walled-up  door  (perhaps  the  entrancie  to  the  tomb  of  Milicent)  and 
two  side-chapels.  That  on  the  right  (PI.  1)  contains  two  altars  and 
the  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anne,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
transference  of  these  tombs  hither  from  the  church  of  St.  Anne  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  the  traditions  regarding 
them  have  since  been  frequently  varied  (comp.  pp.48, 49).  The  chapel 
to  the  left  (PI.  2)  contains  an  altar  over  the  alleged  tomb  of  Joseph. 
The  flight  of  steps  ends  at  the  Chureh,  which  lies  35  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  porch  and  is  31  yds.  long,  from  D.  to  W.,  and  6V2  Y^s* 
wide.  The  E.  wing,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  W.,  has  a  win- 
dow above.    In  the  centre  of  this  wing  is  the  so-called  fiarcop&oyu* 
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of  Mary  (PI.  3),  a  lofty  sarcophagus  in  a  small  square  ohapel,  re- 
sembling that  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  probably, 
like  that,  covering  a  rock- tomb.  On  the  E.  side  is  the  altar  of  the 
Greeks  (PI.  4),  on  the  N.  that  of  the  Armenians  (PI.  5).  To  the  S.  of 
the  tomb  is  a  prayer-recess  of  the  Muslims  (PI.  6),  who  for  a  time 
had  a  joint  right  to  the  sanctuary.  'Omar  himself  is  said  once  to  have 
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1.  Tomb  of  Mary's  Parents.    2.  Joaeph's  Tomb.    3.   Sarcophagus  of  Mary. 

4.  Altar  of  the  Greeks.    5.  Altat  of  the  Armenians.     6.   Prayer  Recess  of 

the  Muslims.     7.  Vaults.     8.  Altar  of  the  Abyssinians.    U.  Cistern. 

10.  Cavern  of  the  Agony. 

prayed  here,  in  ^Jezmdntyeh'  (Gethsemane).  Opposite  the  stairs,  to 
the  N.,  are  vaults  of  little  importance  (PI.  7).  The  W.  wing  con- 
tains an  altar  of  the  Abyssinians  (PI.  8),  in  front  of  which  is  a 
cistern  (PI.  9)  with  fairly  good  water,  considered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  to  be  a  specific  against  various  diseases. 

On  our  return  to  the  upper  fore -court  we  follow  the  passage 
(PI.  c)  mentioned  at  p.  73,  which  finally  makes  a  descent  of  six  steps 
and  leads  us  into  the  so-called  Cavern  of  the  Agony  QAntTum  Agonlae'; 
PI.  10),  where  the  sweat  of  Jesus  *was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  to  the  ground'  (Luke  xxii.  44).  The  cavern  is  about 
18  yds.  long,  91/2  yds.  broad,  and  12  ft  high,  and  is  lighted  by  a  small 
opening  above.  This  is  a  genuine  grotto  in  the  solid  rock,  although 
whitewashed  at  places.  The  ceiling  still  bears  traces  of  old  frescoes, 
particularly  towards  the  E.,  and  is  borne  partly  by  natural  pillars,  and 
partly  by  masonry.  The  cavern,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Franciscans, 
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contains  three  altars  and  several  broad  stone  benches.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  taken  captive. 

A  few  paces  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  towards  the  S.,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  is  situated 
tlie  Churden  of  Gethsemane  (PI.  K,  4),  a  word  signifying  ^oil-pres8\ 
The  garden,  which  is  still  a  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  and  forms  an  irregular  square,  with  a  diameter  of  70  paces. 
Tt  belongs  to  the  Franciscans.  The  earliest  account  of  the  place  which 
we  possess  dates  from  the  4th  cent.;  and  in  this  case  tradition  tallies 
with  the  Bible  narrative.  At  one  time  it  contained  several  churches. 
The  entrance  is  from  the  E.  side,  i.e.  the  side  next  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
A  rock  immediately  to  the  E.  of  this  door  marks  the  spot  where 
Peter,  James,  and  John  slept  (Mark  xiv.  32  et  seq.).  Some  ten  or 
twelve  paces  to  the  S.  of  this  spot,  the  fragment  of  a  column  in  the 
wall  indicates  the  traditional  place  where  Judas  betrayed  Jesus  with 
a  kiss.  The  garden  contains  eight  venerable  olive-trees,  which  are 
said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Christ;  their  trunks  have  split  with 
age  and  are  shored  up  with  stones.  The  monk  who  keeps  the  garden 
presents  the  visitor  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  as  a  memento  of  the 
place ;  the  visitor  should  offer  him  1  fr.  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
garden.  The  olive-oil  yielded  by  the  trees  of  the  garden  is  sold  at 
a  high  price,  and  rosaries  are  made  from  the  olive-stones. 

TbQ  road  to  Jericbo  (see  p.  125)  leads  towards  tbe  8.  from  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane.  The  road  to  the  valley  of  the  Ki  Iron  (see  p.  80)  diverges 
to  the  right  a  little  farther  on. 

Three  routes  lead  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  (1/4  hr.) 
top  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  one  of  which  starts  from  the  S.E.  and 
another  from  the  N.E.  corner,  the  latter  soon  again  dividing.  At 
this  point,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  garden,  there  is  situated,  on 
the  right,  a  light-grey  rock,  which  has  been  pointed  out  since  the 
14th  cent,  as  the  place  where  the  Virgin  on  her  assumption  dropped 
her  girdle  into  the  hands  of  St.  Thomas.  Close  by  is  a  small  Russian 
hospice.  Several  Christian  graves  were  discovered  here,  one  of  which 
yielded  some  silver  coins  of  King  Baldwin.  —  The  steep  path  diverg- 
ing to  the  right  leads  direct  to  the  village  of  Kafr  et-T<ir  (p.  76).  To 
the  right,  above  this  path,  is  a  separate  Gethsemane  Garden  belonging 
to  the  Greeks ;  the  Church  of8t,  Mary  Magdalen  (Pi.  K,  4),  surmounted 
by  seven  bulbous  domes  and  adorned  in  the  interior  with  paintings, 
was  built  in  1888  at  the  expense  of  Emperor  Alexander  III.  About 
haUway  up,  a  ruin  on  the  left  has  been  shown  since  the  14th  cent, 
as  the  spot  where  *when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and 
wept  over  it'  (Luke  xix.  41).  The  spot  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  city.  Even  the  Muslims  once  regarded  the  scene  of  the  Weeping 
of  Christ  as  holy,  and  a  mosque  stood  here  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Gakbiage  Road  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  quits  the  Jaffa 
road  (p.  68)  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel,  skirts  the  outside  of  the  N.  city- 
wall  (p.  68)  to  the  Vamascus  Qaie  (PI.  E,  3;  p.  85),  and  then  leads 
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to  the  N.,  passing  the  Dominican  monastery  (p.  87),  the  house  of 
the  English  bishop  (Tombs  of  the  Kings  ^  p.  87),  the  House  of  the 
American  Colony  of  Spaffordites,  and  the  Weli  Sheikh  Jerrdh.  It 
crosses  the  flat  upper  part  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  here  named  the 
Wddi  el'Joz  (Valley  of  Nuts),  with  the  Jewish  Colonies  to  the  left, 
while  to  the  right,  in  the  valley,  are  some  rock-tombs,  including 
the  'Grave  of  Simon  the  Just\  a  Jewish  place  of  pilgrimage.  The 
road  then  ascends  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  top  of  the  Scopus  (Arabic 
Meshdrif)^  where  Titus  and  his  legions  encamped  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  This  point  affords  the  best  idea  of  the  rocky  ridge 
upon  which  the  city  lies.  The  N.  city  wall  makes  the  impression  of 
a  mediajval  fortress.  The  road  to  Nabulua  (p.  211)  diverges  here  to 
the  left,  while  that  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  makes  a  sv^^eep  to  the 
S.E.,  passing  the  conspicuous  country-house  of  Sir  John  Gray  Hill, 
and  ascends  towards  the  S.  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olivesi 

The  N.  summit  of  the  Mt,  of  Olives  proper  (p.  73)  is  called 
Viri  GalUsei  (Arab,  Karem  es-Sayydd^  *tlie  vineyard  of  the  hunter'). 
The  first  name  it  owes  to  a  tradition,  which  arose  in  the  13th  cent., 
that  the  *men  of  Galilee'  were  addressed  here,  on  the  spot  marked 
by  two  broken  columns,  by  the  two  men  in  white  apparel  after  the 
Ascension  (Acts  i.  11).  The  passage  Matth.  xxvi.  32  was  also 
interpreted  to  mean  that  Christ  had  appeared  here  *in  Galilee'.  The 
greater  part  of  the  area  now  belongs  to  the  Greeks,  who  have  erected 
a  chapel,  a  small  episcopal  residence,  and  other  buildings. 

Towards  tbe  S.  traces  of  a  Christian  Burial  Ground  (remains  of  tbe  Wall, 
fragments  of  columns,  mosaic  pavement  with  15  graves  beneath  it)  were  dis- 
covered. Under  the  present  E.  wall  of  the  area  an  extensive  burial-place, 
consisting  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Hock  Tombs  (possibly  the  Peristereoa  of 
Josephvs),  was  found.   The  antiquities  are  preserved  in  the  bi8hop''8  house. 

The  road  ends  at  the  village  of  Kafr  et-THrj  a  group  of  poor 
stone  cottages  on  the  W,  side  of  the  two  central  summits. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  to  the  Bussian  Bnildings,  In  the 
garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  is  a  handsome  Church, 
erected  after  the  design  of  the  old  church,  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  here.  A  stone  in  front  marks  the  sceneof  the  Ascension  accord- 
ing to  th6  believers  of  the  Greek  Church.  Behind  is  the  six-storied 
Belvedere  Toweir^  from  the  platform  of  which  (214  steps)  we  have  a 
magnificent  *Vifiw,  especially  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs. 

Beyond  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  extends  the  spacious  plateau 
of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Aksa 
Mosque  present  a  particularly  imposing  sight.  The  hollow  of  the 
Tyropoeon  (p.  30)  is  plainly  distinguishable  between  the  Temple  hill 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  town.  To  the  left  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  more  distant  Latin  Patriarchate  rises  the 
tower  of  the  new  Protestant  Church  of  the  Redeemer  (p.  46).  Farther 
to  the  right,  in  the  distance,  is  the  large  Russian  building  in  the  W. 
suburb.  —  Towards  the  N.  is  seen  the  upper  course  of  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron,  decked  with  rich  verdure  in  spring,  beyond  which  rises 
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the  Scopus.  —  The  view  towards  the  E.  is  striking.  The  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  deceptiye  that  the  hlue  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  seem  quite  near  our  eye,  though  really  151/2^.  distant  and  no  less 
than  3900  ft.  below  our  present  standpoint.  The  blue  heights  which 
rise  beyond  the  deep  chasm  are  the  mountains  of  Moab  (pp.  xlviii, 
xlix).  To  the  extreme  S.  of  the  range,  a  small  eminence  crowned  by 
the  village  of  El-Kerak  (p,  149)  is  visible  in  clear  weather.  On  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  seen  two  wide  openings ;  that  to  the  S. 
is  the  valley  of  the  river  Arnon  (Mdjib),  and  that  to  the-  N.  the 
valley  of  the  Zerk4  Main.  Farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  Jebel  Jil'ad 
(Gilead).  Nearer  to  us  lies  the  valley  of  Jordan  (el-Ghdr),  the  course 
of  the  river  being  indicated  by  a  green. line  on  a  whitish  ground.  — 
Towards  the  S.E.  we  see  the  road  to  Jericho;  to  the  left  some  of  the 
houses  of  Bethany;  high  up,  beyond  Bethany,  the  village  of  Abu 
Dis;  farther  to  the  lefty  the  Chapel  of  the  Meeting  (p.  126);  below, 
in  the  foreground,  the  chapel  of  Bethphage  (p.  79).  Quite  near  us 
rises  the  'Mountain  of  Offence',  beyond  the  Kidron  that  of  'Evil 
Counsel',  and  farther  distant,  to  the  S.,  is  the  summit  of  the  'Frank 
Mountain',  or  Jebel  el-Fureidts,  with  the  heights  of  Bethlehem  and 
Tekoah.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  fringe  of  hills  which  bounds  the  plain 
of  Rephaim  on  the  S.,  lies  the  monastery  of  M&r  Elyds,  past  which 
winds  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  This  town  itself  is  concealed  from 
view,  but  several  villages  are  distinctly  visible. 

Eastwards,  behind  the  church,  is  the" Souse  of  the  Archimandfite.  In 
building  this  house,  some  interesting  mosaics  were  found,  which  are  now 
preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms ^  beneath  this  room  is  a  sepulchral  chamber. 
There  are  similar  mosaics  in  the  vaulted  chambers  and  tomb  discovered 
to  the  S.  of  the  house.  The  mosaics  contain  Armenian  inscriptions  of  the 
9th  and  lOfh  centuries:  all  of  them  are  relics  of  an  Armenian  monastery. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Ascension,  on  a  site  long  accepted  by  Occidental 
tradition  but  dating  in  its  present  form  only  from  1834-36,  lies  in 


a.  Entrance. 

b.  Paved  Path. 

1.  Chapel  of  the  Ascension. 

2.  Prayer  Recess  of  the  Ar- 

menians. 

3.  Becess  of  the  Copts. 

4.  Bpecess  of  the  Syrians. 

5.  Recess  of  the  Greeks. 

6.  Remains  of  Columns, 
t.  Cisterns. 


the  village  itself,  adjoining  a  Dervish  monastery,  which  was  originally 
an  Augustine  abbey.   The  scene  of  the  Ascension  was  located  on  the 
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Mt.  of  Olives  as  early  as  315.  Constantine  erected  a  roofless  l)a8ilica 
over  the  spot.  Ahout  the  year  600  many  monasteries  stood  on  the 
mount.  In  the  7th  cent,  there  was  a  small  round  church  here,  which 
had  been  built  by  Modestus,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  11th  century. 
A  church  mentioned  in  1130  was  also  destroyed.  The  chapel  now 
belongs  to  the  Muslims,  who  also  consider  this  a  sacred  spot,  but 
Christians  are  permitted  to  celebrate  mass  in  it  on  certain  days.  A 
handsome  portal  (PI.  a)  admits  us  to  a  court,  in  the  centre  of  which 
rises  the  chapel  of  irregular  octagonal  shape,  21  feet  in  diameter, 
over  which  rises  a  cylindrical  drum  with  a  dome.  The  chapel  has 
been  rebuilt  according  to  the  original  model,  but  the  pointed  arches 
over  the  corner-pilasters  were  formerly  open  instead  of  built  up. 
The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  are  of  white  marble  and  have 
probably  been  brought  from  older  buildings.  In  an  oblong  marble 
enclosure  is  shown  the  impression  of  the  right  foot  of  Christ,  tamed 
southwards.  Since  the  time  of  the  Frankish  domination  this  foot- 
print has  been  so  variously  described,  that  it  must  have  been  fre- 
quently renewed  since  then. 

In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  monastery  of  the  dervishes  Is  a  door 
leading  to  the  Vault  ofSt,  Ptlagia  (Arab.  R&hihtt  Bint  Hasan).  The 
door  opens  into  an  anteroom,  whence  twelve  steps  descend  to  a  tomb- 
chamber,  now  a  Muslim  place  of  prayer,  and  generally  closed. 

The  Jews  place  here  the  tomb  of  the  prophetess  Buidah  (3  Kings 
xxii.  14),  and  the  Christians  the  dwelling  of  St.  Pelagia  of  Antioch,  who 
did  penance  here  for  her  sins  in  the  5th  cent.,  and  wrought  miracles  even 
after  her  death.  The  tradition  as  to  Pelagia  dates  from  the  Crusaders'  period. 

To  the  S.  of  the  village  of  Kafr  eJ-Tiir,  beyond  the  divergence  of 
the  routes  to  Bethany  (see  p.  79)  on  the  left,  and  Gethsemane  (see 
p.  75)  on  the  right,  lie  the  Latin  Buildings,  consisting  of  a  Cat- 
melite  Nunnery y  the  Ohutch  of  the  Creed,  and  the  Church  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  low-lying  Church  of  the  Creed  is  so  situated  that  the  roof 
forms  a  terrace  only  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Of  the  pointed  arches  at  the  sides,  only  two  at  the  N.  end  are  still 
preserved.  According  to  the  account  of  Eusebius,  the  Empress  Helena 
erected  a  church  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  'over  the  grotto  in  which 
Jesus  initiated  his  disciples  into  the  secrets  of  his  doctrines'.  In  the 
15th  cent,  a  'Church  of  St.  Mark'  stood  here.  According  to  medixval 
tradition,  it  was  here  that  the  apostles  drew  up  the  Creed.  The  Church 
of  the  Paternoster^  or  Lord's  Prayer^  to  the  E.  of  the  Church  of  the 
Creed,  was  originally  erected,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  on  the  spot  where,  according  to  mediaeval  tradition,  Christ 
taught  his  disciples  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1898  at  the  cost  of  the  Princess  Latour  d'Auvergne.  In 
the  vestibule  are  a  leaden  sarcophagus,  many  fragments  of  marble,  and 
other  antiquities  found  in  the  course  of  buUding.  To  the  W.  is  the  Hall 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  the  passage  round  the  handsome  court  are 
toblets  inscribed  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  32  different  languages. 
On  the  S.  side  is  the  tomb  of  the  princess,  with  a  lifesize  marble  efflgy. 
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The  road  leads  on  to  the  S.W.  to  the  so-called  Tombi  of  the 
Frophets,  a  series  of  old  lock-tombs  which  are  greatly  revered  by 
the  Jews  and  now  belong  to  the  Russians.  No  charge  is  made  for 
admission,  but 
the  custodian 
expects  a  gratu- 
ity of  50  cen- 
times. Oandles 
are  necessary. 
The  arrange- 
ment of  the 
tombs  is  shown 
on  the  adjoin- 
ing ground- 
plan.  The  pas- 
sages are  partly 
filled  up,  and 
the  wall  of  the 

outermost 
contains  several 

shaft-tombs 
(p.  xdv).     To 
theS.W.,  at  a 

somewhat 
higher  level,  is 
a  side-chamber 
(PL  2)  contain- 
ing five  tombs ; 
another  ^ide- 
chamber(P1.3) 
has  been    left 

unfinished. 
Greek  inscrip- 

lions  found  here  make  it  highly  probable  that  this  was  a  burial-place 
of  the  4-6th  century,  white  the  central  rotunda  may  have  been  a 
elBtem.  Fl.  1  shows  the  opening  in  the  ceiling. 

On  the  road  to  Bethany  (comp.  p.  78),  aboat  Vs  ^'  to  the  £.  of  the 
Latin  Bi^ldingB,  ace  the  remains  of  a  ebapel  of  the  Crusaderfl  djbcovered  in 
1880.  The  ^andBcana  have  built  a  new  chapel  here.  The  remains  of 
frescoes  and  inscriptions  found  here  show  that  the  Crusaders  regarded  this 
as  the  site  of  Bethpkajfe.  where  the  dieeiples  found  the  ass  on  which  Jesus 
rode  into  Jerusalem  (Matth.  xxL  1 ;  Mark  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29).  This  idenU- 
flcation  is,  howeyer,  very  doubtful,  and  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  vil- 
lage lay  mudi  farther  to  the  E.  —  It  is  a  walk  of  20  min.  to  reach  Bethany 
(p.  13&)  from  the  chapeL 

b.  Tbe  Yalley  of  the  Kidr«n  uid  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 

The  valleys  enclosing  Jerusalem  on  the  E.,  8.,  and  W.  are  wide  and 
•hallow  in  their  upper  parts,  but  contract  and-  fall  off  rapidly  toward  the  8. 
The  Valley  of  theJOch-on  or  K$dronj  now  caUed  WOdi  sm  U<iryan^  or  »VaUey 
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of  St.  Mary\  to  the  £.  of  the  city^  contained  water  in  winter  daring  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  is  now  entirely  dry  (comp.  p.  SO).  At  Gethaemane  its  floor 
is  160  ft.  below  the  Haram,  but  at  Job^s  Well  (p.  83)  it  is  90O  ft.  lower. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  Temple  Hill,  this  valley  was  regarded  as  un- 
clean. The  name  of  ^Vallty  of  Jehothaphaf  is  of  early  origin,  having  been 
already  applied  to  this  valley  by  the  venerable  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (ca.  338), 
'  but  the  tradition  that  this  gorge  will  be  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment 
(p.  62),  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Joel 
(ill.  2),  is  probably  of  pre-Christian  origin.  The  Muslims,  who  have  also 
adopted  this  tradition,  accordingly  bury  their  dead  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Haram  esh-Sherif,  while  the  Jews  have  their  cemetery  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  (comp.  p.  62).  —  The  name  of  Valleir  of  Hinmom  is 
attached  to  the  valley  to  the  S.  and  W.  (Arabic  Wddi  er-Babdbi)y  especially 
to  its  lower  part.  The  Hebrew  name  is  OS  Bm  Hinnom^  Hhe  valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom'  (Josh.  zv.  8).  In  this  neighbourhood  lay  Tophet^  the  'place  of  fire', 
where  Uie  Israelites  sometimes  sacrificed  children  to  Moloch  (Jer.  vii.  81 ; 
2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  Even  at  a  later  period  the  valley  was  an  object  of  de- 
testation to  the  Jews,  whence  the  word  Oehennoy  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  contraction  of  Gehinnom,  came  to  signify  hell  among  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Mohammedans.  The  name  *Valley  of  Fire\  at  present  applied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eidron  (  Wddi  tnrNdr)^  may  perhaps  have 
some  connection  with  these  ancient  idolatrous  rites. 

The  excursion  may  be  made  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

Just  outside  the  Qatt  of  8t.  Stephen  (PL  H,  I,  3;  p.  48)  we  follow 
a  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  route  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(p.  73).  This  leads  us  past  the  Muslim  graves  below  the  E.  wall  of 
the  Haram  (Golden  Gate,  p.  67)  to  the  S.E.  comer,  where  we  take 
the  road  to  the  left  and  proceed  across  the  Lower  Kidron  Bridge 
(PI.  I,  5)  to  the  Tomh  of  Absalom. 

Those  who  combine  this  excursion  with  the  visit  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Jericho  road  (PI.  K,  4 ;  p.  75) 
to  the  S.  of  Gethsemane.  The  whole  slope  above  this  road  is  covered 
with  Jewish  graves.  The  first  tomb  we  come  to  on  this  route,  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  is  the  so-called  — 

Tomb  of  Absalom  (Arab.  Tantur  Fii^aun^  ^cap  of  Pharaoh*;  PI.  I, 
K,  5).  The  lower  part  of  this  strange-looking  monument  consists  of 
a  large  cube,  19^2  ^t.  square  and  21  ft. 
high,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Above 
this  rises  a  square  superstructure  of 
large  stones,  terminating  in  a  low  spire 
which  widens  a  little  at  the  top  like  an 
opening  flower.  The  whole  monument 
rises  to  a  height  of  48  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding rubbish.  The  rock-cube  is  first 
mentioned  in  333  A.D.,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  16th  cent,  that  its  connection 
with  Absalom  (based  on  2  Sam.  xviii.  18) 
became  exclusive  of  all  other  attii- 
^  butions.   The  prominent  Ionic  capitals 

of  the  half-columns  and  comer-^pilasters, 
the  frieze,  and  the  Doric  architrave  point  to  the  Grseco-Boman  period 
as  the  date  of  its  construction.  The  tomb-chambers  in  the  interior,  now 
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filled  \^lth  rubbish,  may  be  possibly  of  earlier  origin,  but  in  tbi»  case 
tbe  decorations,  with  their  grotesque  mixture  of  Greek  and  Egyptiftn 
styles,  were  presumably  added  at  a  much  later  time.  In  memory  of 
Absalom's  disobedience,  it  used  to  be  customary  with  the  Jews  to 
pelt  this  monument  with  stones.  The  proper  entrance  to  the  structure 
is  imbedded  in  rubbish. 

On  the  Plan  at  p.  80  the  Tomb  of  Abdalom  is  marked  with  A.  The 
so-called  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  the  E.  of  it,  is  entirely  choked  with 
rubbish.  The  main  chamber  (PI.  1)  shows  traces  of  a  coat  of  mortar  and 
of  frescoes,  which  suggest  that  it  was  once  used  as  a  Christian  chapel.  It 
may  possibly  be  ^e  chapel  which  ^closed  the  tomb  of  St.  James  in  the 
time  of  the  Franks. 

A  little  farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  is  the  shaft- 
like entrance  to  the  Grotto  of  St.  James  (PI.  I,  K,  5),  a  rock- tomb 
probably  also  dating  from  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  of  the  6th  cent.,  St.  James  is  said  to  have  Iain 
concealed  without  food 
from  the  taking  of  Jesus 
until  the  Resurrection. 
The  tradition  that  this 
grotto  is  his  tomb  is  not 
earlier  than  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  restibule  of 
the  tomb  (PI.  1)  is  open 
towards  the  valley  (W.) 
for  a  space  of  16  ft.  The 
front  part  of  the  ceiling 
is  borne  by  two  Doric 
columns  7  ft.  in  height 

(PI.  a),  adjoining  which  are  two  side-pillars  incorporated  with  the 
rock.  Above  these  runs  a  Doric  frieze  with  triglyphs;  over  tlie 
cornice  is  a  Hebrew  inscription.  Through  a  second  ante-chamber 
(PI.  2),  we  enter  a  chamber  (PI.  3)  with  three  shaft-tombs;  beyond 
which  we  ascend  by  several  steps  to  a  small  chamber  to  the  N.E. 
(PI.  4).  To  the  N.  of  No.  2  is  a  chamber  (PI.  5)  containing  three 
shaft- tombs,  and  to  the  S.  of  it  is  a  passage  (PI.  6)  with  a  shelf  of 
rock,  to  which  steps  ascend;  above  the  shelf  are  four  shaft -tombs. 
—  From  the  vestibule  of  the  Grotto  of  St.  James  a  passage  (PI.  7) 
leads  southwards  to  the  Pyramid  of  Zacharias  (PI.  I,  K,  6),  erected 
according  to  the  Christians  in  memory  of  the  Zacharias  mentioned 
by  St.  Matthew  (xxiii.  35),  but  according  to  the  Jews  in  memory  of 
the  Zechariah  of  2  Chron.  xxiv.20.  This  monument,  which  is  29 V2  f*« 
high  and  16^2 ft*  square,  is  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock.  On  the  S.  side 
are  still  seen  the  holes  which  probably  supported  the  scaffolding 
of  the  masons.  Between  the  square  comer-pillars  are  placed  half- 
columns  with  Ionic  capitals,  which  again  seem  to  point  to  the  Grceco  - 
Roman  period.  Above  runs  a  bare  cornice,  over  which  rises  a  blunted 
pyramid. 
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A  little  faither  to  the  S.  we  reach  the  village  of  Siloali  (Arab. 
Kafr  Silwdn;  PL  H,  I,  7-9),  the  houses  of  which  cling  to  the  steep 
hillside.  Many  ancient  rock-tombs  here  are  used  either  as  dwellings 
or  as  stables.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Tillage  there  is  another  mono- 
lith, known  as  the  *Tomb  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter'}  over  the  entrance 
are  the  remains  of  an  inscription  in  ancient  Hebrew  letters.  This 
monolith  dates  from  a  period  before  the  Exodus;  the  cornice  with 
hollow  moulding  is  evidence  of  Egyptian  influence.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  cliff  is  a  series  of  entrances  to  tombs,  some  of  them 
artistically  hewn.  The  inhabitants  of  Silwan,  who^are  all  Muslims, 
are  notorious  for  their  thievish  propensities.  They  live  chiefly  by 
farming  and  cattle-breeding,  and  some  of  them  bring  water  from  the 
Siloah  or  Job's  well  on  the  backs  of  donkeys  into  the  town  for  sale. 
To  the  S.  of  Siloah  lies  the  Leper  Hospital  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
managed  by  the  Soeurs  de  Charity  (comp.  p.  69).  —  From  the  village 
we  may  ascend  in  7-8  min.  to  the  top  of  the  Jehel  Batn  el^Hawa,  or 
Mountain  of  Offence  (PI.  E,  8,  9),  considered  part  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  group  (comp.  pp.  72,  73).  Its  name  (Jtfbn*  O/fensioniSj  Mons 
Scandali)  is  derived  from  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  as  the  Vulgate,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  localized  here  the  scene  of  Solomon's  idolatrous  practices. 
On  the  summit  is  a  Benedictine  convent  with  a  seminary  of  the 
United  Syrians.  The  view,  which  includes  the  Wddi  KatlUn  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Kidron  on  the  W.  and  S.,  is  very  inferior 
to  that  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 

From  the  N.  part  of  the  village  of  Siloah  a  road  descends  to  the 
W.  to  the  neighbouring  (5  min.)  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (PI.  H,  7), 
Arab.  'Ain  Sitti  Maryam,  or  *Ain  Vmm  ed-Derej  (fountain  of  steps). 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  legend  of  the  14th  cent,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Virgin  once  drew  water  or  washed  the  swaddling-clothes 
of  her  Son  here.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  spring  of  Oihon^ 
where  the  faithful  followers  of  David  anointed  Solomon  as  King 
(1  Kings  i.  38).  We  descend  by  sixteen  steps  through  a  vault  to  a 
level  space,  and  by  fourteen  steps  more  to  the  water.  The  basin  is 
1172  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  small 
stones.  The  spring  is  intermittent.  In  the  rainy  winter  season  the 
water  flows  from  three  to  five  times  daily,  in  summer  twice,  and  in 
autumn  once  only.  This  is  accounted  for  as  follows.  In  the  interior 
of  the  rock  there  is  a  natural  reservoir,  in  which  the  water  collects, 
This  reservoir  is  connected  with  the  basin  by  a  syphon-shaped 
passage,  which,  acting  by  a  natural  law,  empties  the  reservoir  into 
the  basin  whenever  the  water  in  the  former  reaches  the  highest 
level  of  the  syphon-like  outlet. 

EfFopts  were  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  make  the  waters  of  this 
spring  available  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of 
these  is  the  canal,  discovered  by  Schick  in  1891  and  not  yet  fully  ex- 
cavated, which  conveyed  the  water  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83).  This  channel  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  phrase 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  6),  Mhe  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly'.    As  this  channel 
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would  be  of  little  use  in  time  of  war,  a  subterranean  passage  was 
constructed  (probably  also  under  one  of  the  early  kings)  from  within  the 
walls  to  a  perpendicular  shaft  above  the  spring.  An  attempt  to  deprive 
enemies  of  the  water  was  made  by  the  construction  of  the  subterranean 
Siloah  Canca.  which  is  very  probably  a  work  of  Hesekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  20). 
This  channel  is  of  very  rude  construction  and  now  at  places  very  low  and 
narrow.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  straight,  but  has  several  windings, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  small  cvh  de  ioc  in  its  course,  apparently 
showing  that  the  unskilled  workmen  had  frequently  lost  the  right  direction. 
The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  866  yds.^  but  by  the  rocky  channel 
583  yds.  The  vertical  shafts  are  also  interesting.  As  the  water  frequently 
fills  the  passage  quite  unexpectedly,  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pass 
through  it.  —  In  1880  the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription  we  possess  (now  in 
Constantinople)  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  this  channel  in  the  rock.  It 
contains  a  brief  account  of  Hhe  construction  of  this  channel,  12(X)  ells  long, 
and,  among  other  details,  mentions  that  the  workmen  began  the  boring 
from  both  ends.  In  consequence  of  this  most  important  discovery,  the 
channel  was  again  examined,  and  the  spot  was  found  where  the  hoes  of 
the  diggers  met. 

The  Pool  of  Siloam  or  Siloah  (Arab.  *Ain  Silwdn;  PI.  G,  H,  9) 
lies  a  little  farther  down  tbe  valley ,  near  the  moutb  of  the  above- 
mentioned  channel,  and  was  in  antiquity  enclosed  within  the  city- 
wall  (Well  Gate,  see  p.  31).  It  is  52  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide. 
Excavations  have  here  revealed  a  bath-house  and  the  remains  of  a 
l)asilica,  while  close  by,  to  theN.W.,  have  been  discovered  parts  of 
the  old  wall,  a  flight  of  steps  cnt  in  the  rock,  a  paved  street;^  etc. 
The  bath  is,  perhaps,  of  the  Herodian  period;  the  basilica,  which  is 
first  mentioned  in  570  A.D.,  commemorated  the  healing  of  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth  (John  ix.  7).  To  the  E.  of  the  upper  pool  lies 
the  Lower  Pool  of  Siloam  (Birket  el-Hamrdy  or  *the  red  pool'; 
probably  the  'king's  pool'  of  Neh.  ii.  14),  which  belongs  to  the  Greeks 
and  has  been  filled  np  by  them.  To  the  S.  of  the  large  pool  stands 
an  old  mulberry-tree,  enclosed  by  stones  for  its  protection,  and 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  16th  cent.,  where  the  prophet 
Isaiah  is  said  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  in  presence  of  King  Man- 
asseh.  The  tradition  of  this  martyrdom  is  alluded  to  by  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church. 

A  road  hence  leads  farther  down  the  valley,  reaching  in  a  few 
minutes  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom 
(360  ft.  below  the  Haram),  and  a  ruined-  mosque  adjoined  by  the 
spring  called  Job's  Well  (BtrEyyUb;  comp.  the  Map,  p.  72).  The 
well  is  125  ft.  deep  and  seldom  dries  up.  The  water  is  considered 
excellent.  The  water  sometimes  overflows  after  much  rain,  which  is 
considered  to  indicate  a  fruitful  year,  and  gives  occasion  for  a  general 
festivity. 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  late  and  senseless  Muslim  legend.  Ap 
equally  valueless  tradition  arose  in  the  16th  cent,  tcr  the  effect  that  the 
holy  Are  was  concealed  in  this  well  during  the  captivity  and  was  redis- 
covered by  Kehemiah.  Probably  we  are  here  standing  on  the  brink  of 
the  well  of  ^En-Rogel  ('fullers'  spring*) ,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  i.  9.  The 
modem  Eg'Zethvfeileh  has  of  late  been  supposed  identical  with  the  *stone 
of  ZohekOC^  but  the  fullers*  spring  would  then  have  to  be  placed  nearer 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  The  question  cannot  be  answered  until  it 
has  been  settled  whether  Job's  well  is  of  ancient  or  modern  date. 
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"We  now  turn  to  the  W.  and  enter  the  Valley  op  Hinnom 
(p.  80;  Wddi  er-Rabdbi).  To  the  N.W.  rise  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  so-called  Suburb  of  Zion  (p.  70).  To  the  S.  is  Jebel  Abu  Tor, 
a  hill  also  called  by  the  Franks  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  according 
to  a  legend  of  the  14th  cent.,  to  the  effect  that  Caiaphas  possessed 
a  country-house  here,  where  he  consulted  with  the  Jews  how  he 
might  kill  Jesus.  [A  path  leads  to  the  top  from  Job's  Well,  but  it 
is  more  easily  ascended  from  the  Bethlehem  road.]  The  soil  is  well 
cultivated  at  places, though  plentifully  sprinkled  with  small  stones. 

The  slope  of  the  Jebel  Abu  T6r  is  honeycombed  with  rock- 
tombs,  the  low  entrances  of  which,  many  of  them  tastefully  orna- 
mented, are  approached  by  rock*hewn  steps.  The  tombs  invariably 
contain  a  number  of  vaults  for  different  families.  Some  of  them 
were  occupied  by  hermits  from  the  early  Christian  period  down  to 
the  middle  ages,  and  afterwards  by  poor  families  and  cattle.  The 
largest  is  the  so-called  — 

Apostles'  Cave  J  in  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
16th  cent.,  the  apostles  concealed  themselves  during  the  Crucifixion. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  Greek  convent  adjoining  it. 

Above  the  entrance  is  a  frieze  of  which  eight  sections  have  been 
preserved.  The  fore-court  was  adorned  with  frescoes,  of  which  only  scanty 
traces  remain.  Beyond  the  chapel  itself  are  two  other  chambers,  the 
innefmost  of  which  contains  several  shaft-graves  and  also  two  vaulted 
shelf-tombs,  which  are  pointed  out  as  the  tombs  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas. 

The  roof  of  the  convent  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
junction  of  the  Hinnom  Valley  with  that  of  the  Kldron. 

Two  adjacent  burial-places  are  supposed  to  mark  Aceldama^  or 
the  Field  of  Blood,  mentioned  in  Matth.  xxvii.  8.  As  the  Bible 
does  not  inform  us  where  the  'field  of  blood'  lay,  various  other  sites 
have  also  been  identified  with  it.  The  Greeks  connect  the  name 
with  the  large  burial-place  below  the  Apostles'  Cave  (see  above). 

Through  the  entrance-door,  the  lowest  stones  of  the  columns  of  which 
are  old,  we  enter  the  VesHbrUe.  A  door  adorned  with  mouldings  and  gable 
leads  hence  to  the  Main  Chamber  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  ceiling 
of  this  chamber  is  vaulted  in  a  dome-like  manner.  On  each  side  it  is 
adjoined  by  a  smaller  chamber,  each  of  which  contains  two  vaulted  niche- 
tombs  with  human  bones  in  them.  Passages  in  the  rear  wall  lead  to  the 
right  and  left  to  other  Chambers  with  niche*tombs  in  the  walls.  The 
chamber  to  the  left  also  contains  a  curious  grave  sunk  in  the  floor  and 
reproducing  the  shape  of  the  human  body.  The  whole  arrangement  recalls 
that  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (p.  87). 

The  grave  which  Occidental  Christians  believe  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Field  of  Blood  (comp.  above)  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  and  farther 
up  the  valley.  It  was  visited  by  pilgrims  at  an  early  period,  and 
appears  in  a  map  of  the  13th  cent,  as  'carnelium'  (i.€.  charnel- 
house).  The  Arabs  call  the  spot  El-Ferdits  (Paradise).  The 
structure  is  formed  of  a  large  half-open  grotto,  walled  up  in  front 
and  roofed  over  with  masonry.  The  interior  may  be  entered  by  a 
gap  in  the  wall.  In  the  centre  is  a  massive  pillar  and  in  the  rocky 
sides  are  shaft-tombs.    The  floor  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  bones 
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about  6ft.  thick,  above  v/hicli  is  a  covering  layer  of  sand  and 
rubbish.  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  interior  are  crosses  and  Armenian 
inscriptions. 

A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  whence  we  may  return  to  the  Jaflfa  Gate  by 
the  road  described  at  pp.  69*67, 


c.  N.  Sidd  of  the  Oity. 

The  Cotton  Orotio^  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah^  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
(p.  87)  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  but  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  are  best 
approached  on  horseback.  The  key  to  the  Cotton  Qrotto  must  be  procured 
(through  the  dragoman  or  the  landlord  of  the  hotel)  from  the  8erai, 
whence  a  guide  will  also  be  sent  (fee  6-9  pi.,  or  more  in  proportion  for  a 
party).    It  is  necessary  to  take  a  light  when  visiting  the  different  caverns. 

We  leave  the  town  by  the  DamascnB  Gate  {Bab  el-AmUd ; 
PI.  E,  3),  which  ranks  with  the  Jaflfa  Gate  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant entrances  to  the  city.  According  to  the  inscription  it  was 
built,  or  at  least  restored,  by  Soliman  in  the  year  944  of  the  Hegira 
(beginning  10th  June,  1537)  and  is  a  fine  example  of  .the  architecture 
of  the  16th  century.  It  consists  of  two  towers  between  which  is 
visible  the  upper  part  of  an  ancient  arch.  The  passage  between  the 
towers  forms  two  angles.  On  the  side  next  the  city  the  gateway  is 
enclosed  by  two  thin  columns,  above  which  is  a  pointed  pediment 
with  an  inscription.  The  battlements  are  surmounted  by  small 
tapering  columns.  The  Madeb^  mosaic  map  (p.  29)  shows  that  in 
the  6th  cent,  there  was  an  open  space  within  the  gate  on  which  stood 
a  large  column.  It  is  to  this  column  that  the  Arabic  name,  'gate 
of  the  column',  refers.  The  tower  of  the  gate  commands  a  cel- 
ebrated view. 

Under  the  towers  there  still  exist  subterranean  chambers,  that  under 
the  E.  tower  being  built  of  large  blocks.  A  reservoir  and  a  fragment  of 
wall  (running  from  E.  to  W.)  coDStructed  of  drafted  blocks  have  also 
been  discovered  here.  Outside  the  gate  we  can  still  clearly  see  on  our 
right  (B.)  ancient  courses  of  drafted  blocks;  when  the  gateway  was  rebuilt 
the  Turks  had  grooves  cut  in  the  blocks  to  make  them  look  more  modern. 
The  rushing  of  a  subterranean  water-course  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
heard  below  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  may  exist 
here.    In  the  12th  cent,  the  gate  was  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate  (comp.  p.  87). 

The  open  space  (PI.  E,  2)  in  front  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  the 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  On  the  left  is  the  road  leaving  the 
Jaffa  Road  at  the  Lloyd  Hotel,  which  skirts  the  city-wall  to  the  right 
(E.)  and  is  continued  to  the  upper  valley  of  theKidron.  The  road  to 
the  N.W.  leads  to  the  Jewish  colonies  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaffa  Suburb, 
and  the  road  to  the  N.  is  the  road  to  Nabulus  (Shechem,  p.  215). 

In  the  rock  to  the  right  of  the  Kidron  Valley  road,  about  100  paces 
to  the  E.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  19  ft.  below  the  wall,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  so-called  Cotton  Grotto  (Pi.  F,  2,3),  rediscovered  in 
1852.  This  cavern  is  called  the  linen  grotto  (mugMrat  el-kettdri) 
by  Muslim  authors,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  *royal  grottoes'  of 
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Josepluis  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  2).  It  is  an  extensive  subterranean 
quarry,  stretching  214  yards  in  a  straight  line  below  the  level  of 
the  city,  and  sloping  considerably  down  towards  the  S.  On  the  sides 

are  still  seen  niches  for  the 
lamps  of  the  quarrymen. 
The  rocky  roof  is  supported 
by  huge  pillars.  The  blocks 
were  separated  from  the  rock 
by  means  of  wooden  wedges, 
which  were  driven  in  and 
wetted  so  as  to  cause  them 
to  swell ;  and  traces  of  this 
mode  of  working  the  quarry 
are  still  distinguishable. 
We  possess  no  clue  as  to  the 
period  when  the  quarry  was 
used.  On  one  of  the  walls 
was  a  kind  of  cherub  in  the 

,         Assyrian  style  (a  four-footed 

i:  SGOO  s-=,.,'i  ¥>  _  'i  ^^  >ip  KT^ii  '  being  with  a  human  head), 
which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  There  is  a  trickling  spring  on  the 
right  side. 

Opposite  the  Cotton  Grotto,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is 
the  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  (el-Edhemtyeh;  PL  F,  2;  fee  6  pi.). 
This  was  probably  also  an  old  quarry  originally  connected  with  the 
Cotton  Grotto  and  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  the  removal  of 
the  intervening  rock  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  forti- 
fications. We  first  enter  a  small  garden,  in  which  fragments  of 
columns  are  scattered  about.  Passing  through  a  place  of  prayer  we 
are  conducted  into  a  cavern  towards  the  E.,  and  then  into  a  second, 
circular  in  shape,  about  40  paces  long  and  35  wide,  and  supported 
by  a  pillar  in  the  centre.  To  the  S.W.  we  are  shown  the  tomb  of 
the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  and  beyond  it  a  lofty  rock-shelf,  with  a  tomb, 
which  since  the  15th  cent,  has  been  called  the  tomb  of  Jeremiah. 
The  prophet  is  said  to  have  written  his  Lamentations  here.  These 
caverns  were  once  inhabited  by  Muslim  santons  or  monks.  In  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  court  there  are  an  entrance  and  a  descent  of  7  steps 
to  a  vault  borne  by  a  short,  thick  column,  beyond  which  a  passage 
like  a  door  leads  to  the  N.  We  find  here  a  large  and  handsome 
cistern,  with  its  roof  supported  by  a  massive  pillar,  and  lighted  from 
above.   Steps  lead  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

We  return  to  the  Damascus  Gate  and  take  the  Ndbulua  Roctd 
(p.  85),  which  leads  to  the  N.  —  The  first  side-road  to  the  right 
leads  in  a  few  steps  to  a  garden  containing  a  niche-tomb  (p.  xci-?) 
hewn  in  the  rock^  Some  English  authorities,  including  Gonoral 
Gordon,   who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1882,  three  years  before  his 
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death  at  Khartum,  regard  the  hill  immediately  above  the  Grotto  of 
Jeremiah  as  the  true  Golgotha,  and  believe  this  niche-tomb  to  be 
the  Grave  of  Jesus  (PI.  E,  1 ;  adm.  V2  f'O- 

Adjacent  is  the  large  Dominican  Kona8ter7(Couvent  des  Domini-' 
cains  de  St  Etienne ;  PI.  E,  1),  with  which  the  school  mentioned  at 
p.  21  is  connected.  Its  grounds  contain  several  rocky  tombs  similar 
to  those  just  described,  and  two  churches  erected  over  the  remains 
of  two  older  Churches  of  St.  Stephen,  It  Is  not  known  at  what  date 
the  site  of  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  was  transferred  by  tradition 
to  this  spot  (comp.  pp.  48,  71,  73).  In  460  the  Empress  Eudoxia 
built  a  large  church  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  N.  of  the  city, 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  when  the  Arabs  besieged 
Jerusalem  in  637  (p.  29).  About  the  8th  cent  a  humbler  church 
and  a  monastery,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  were  raised  here  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Crusaders  found  this  church  in  ruins  and  restored  it,  but 
it  was  again  pulled  down  by  Saladin  during  the  siege  of  1187  (p.  30). 
The  easternmost  of  the  two  present  churches  occupies  the  site  of  the 
basilica  of  Eudoxia.  Mosaic  pavements,  the  altar- slab,  and  fragments 
of  columns  were  discovered,  and  the  positions  of  the  apse,  the 
columns,  and  the  aisles  were  qnite  distinct.  Beneath  is  a  spacious 
crypt.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  plan.  —  The  smaller 
church  to  the  W.  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  Crusaders'  Church,  which 
was  partly  built  with  the  ruins  of  the  basilica. 

Beyond  the  Dominican  Monastery  the  road  forks.  The  branch  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (p.  89)  and  En-Nebl 
Samwil  (p.  96).  We  follow  the  right  branch  (to  NSibulus  and  the 
Mt.  of  Olives,  see  p.  76)  and  beyond  'the  House  ofihe  English  Bishop 
(p.  21)  take  the  cross  -  road  to  the  right  A  few  more  paces  bring 
ns  to  the  so-called  — 

Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Arab.  KubHr-es-Saldtin;  fee  to  the  custo- 
dian 5  pi.,  more  for  a  party).  A  rock-hewn  staircase  of  24  steps,  9  yds. 
wide,  leads  down  into  the  tombs  in  an  E.  direction.  We  here  observe 
channels  cut  in  the  rock  for  conducting  water  to  the  cisterns  below; 
these  cross  the  staircase  at  the  10th  and  20th  steps  and  lead  down 
beside  the  wall  to  the  right.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  we  observe 
the  beautiful  cisterns,  which  have  now  been  repaired ;  the  smaller 
is  on  the  right ;  straight  before  ns  is  a  much  larger  one,  with  a  double- 
arched  entrance  in  the  wall  of  the  rock.  The  roof  is  slightly  vaulted 
and  supported  by  a  pillar.  At  the  comers  of  each  cistern  are  steps 
for  drawing  water.  On  the  left  is  a  round-arched  passage  which  leads 
hence  through  a  rocky  wall,  41/2  ^t-  thick,  down  three  steps  into  an 
open  court  hewn  in  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  26  ft.,  30  yds.  long 
and  27  yds.  wide.  To  the  W.  we  perceive  the  richly  hewn  portal  of 
the  rock-tombs.  The  portal  has  been  widened  to  39  ft.;  like  that  of 
St.  James's  Grotto  (p.  81),  it  was  formerly  borne  by  two  columns, 
which  relieved  the  open  space.  Some  of  the  mouldings  of  the  portal 
are  still  in  admirable  preservation ,  consisting  of  a  broad  girdle  of 
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-wreaths ,  fruit,  and  foliage.  In  the  vestibule  (1)  are  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  fragments  of  sarcophagi.  We  cross  over  around 
cistern  (k)  and  descend  a  few  steps  j  on  our  left  is  an  angular  passage 
(b)  witli  a  movable  rolling  stone  (c)  by  which  the  entrance  to  the 


tomb  could  be  closed  (said  to  be  one  of  the  only  two  sepulchre-doors 
of  this  kind  still  intact;  see  Matth.  xiviii.  2;  Mark  xvi.  3,4; 
Luke  xxlv.  2).  The  chamber  (a)  is  atout  672  7^8.  square,  and  from 
it  four  entrances,  two  to  the  S,,  one  to  the  W.,  and  one  to  the  N.,  lead 
to  tomb-chambers.  The  S.E.  chamber  (d)  contains  rock -shelves  on 
three  sides,  and  shaft-tombs  (p.  xoiv)  on  the  E.  and  S.  In  the  N.W. 
angle  we  descend  by  4  steps  into  a  lower  chamber  (d')  with  3  shelf- 
tombs.  The  second  chamber  (e)  has  a  depression  in  the  middle, 
three  shaft-tombs  on  the  S.,  and  three  on  theW,;  this  chamber 
also  has  a  subsidiary  chamber  (f),  and  on  the  ground  lie  fragments 
of  the  lid  of  a  handsome  sarcophagus.  The  chamber  (g)  to  the  W.  of 
the  vestibule  contains  two  shaft-tombs  on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
in  addition  to  the  shelves  in  the  walls.  In  the  middle  is  a  passage 
leading  to  a  small  chamber  with  3  shelf-tombs.  From  this  chamber 
in  the  N.  wall  a  passage  leads  farther  down  to  a  larger  apartment  (h), 
in  which  are  a  vaulted  shelf-tomb  on  the  left,  and  a  double  shelf 
at  the  back.  The  chamber  (i)  to  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance 
once  contained  a  richly  decorated  sarcophagus  (now  in  the  Louvre), 
The  different  chambers  bear  distinct  traces  of  having  once  been 
closed  by  properly  fitted  stone  doors. 

These  catacombs  are  revered  by  the  Jews,  who  from  a  very  early 
period  have  called  them  the  Cavern  of  Zedekiah,  or  the  Tomb  of  the  rich 
Kalba  Sabua^  a  noble  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  siege.  It  is 
most  probable,  however,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene^ 
which,  according  to  Josephas  (Ant.  xz.  4,  3j,  was  situated  here.     This 
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(^ueen,  with  her  son  Izates,  became  converted  to  Judaism  and  for  some 
time  resided  at  Jernsalem,  where  she  had  a  palace.  Helena  and  Izates 
were  buried  in  a  handsome  tomb  with  three  pyramids,  situated  three 
stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which  was  so  famous  that  Pausauias  compares  it 
with  the  tomb  of  Mausolus.  Izates  had  twcnty-foar  sons,  and  hence  the 
extent  of  the  tomb.  A  sarcophagus,  found  by  De  Saulcy,  bore  an  Aramaic 
inscription  (in  which  the  name  of  Queen  Zaddo  occurs)  in  Syriac  and 
Hebrew  characters,  a  proof  that  this  Jewish  queen  belonged  to  a  Syrian 
royal  family,  viz.  that  of  Adiabene.  These  vaults  were  understood  to  he 
tombs  as  early  as  the  Idth  cent.,  and  they  were  sometimes  referred  by 
tradition  to  the  early  kings  of  Judah,  whence  they  are  still  called  ^tombs 
of  the  kings'  (comp.  p.  71). 

The  Tomhs  of  the  Judges  lie  ahout  35  min.  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  on  the  road  to  En-Nebi  Samwii  (comp.  p;  87),  which  skirts 
the  80-(mlled  ^Hill  of  Ashes'  and  is  joined  by  the  road  from  the  Jafifa 
Suburb  (Church  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  68,  69).  They  are  reached  from  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  by  following  the  cross-road  diverging  to  the  N.W. 
from  the  Nabulus  road  and  keeping  the  direction  of  the  conspicuous 
minaret  of  En-Nebi  Samwii. 

I.  Tombs  on  level  of  ground.  II.  Basement.  III.  Upper  series  of  tombs. 


The  mytb  that  the  Judges  of  Israel  are  buried  in  the  so-called 
Tombs  of  the  Judges  (Kubiir  el-Kuddt)  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin.  They  have  also  been  called  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  (Kubtlr 
el-Anbiyd).  Other  authorities  assign  them  to  members  of  a  later 
Jewish  court  of  justice.  The  entrance  is  in  the  rocks  to  the  right  of 
the  road.  A  fore-court,  6V2-'7  ft.  wide,  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock; 
the  vestibule  is  13  ft  wide ,  open  in  front,  and  provided  with  a 
gable.  In  the  pediment  is  a  ring  from  which  pointed  leaves  extend 
in  the  form  of  rays.  There  is  also  a  pediment  over  the  portal  lead- 
ing into  the  tomb-chamber.  The  portal  was  once  capable  of  being 
closed  from  within.  The  S.E.  and  N.W.  corners  of  the  first  tomb- 
chamber  Aie  imbedded  in  rubbish.  On  the  left  (N.)  side  of  it  are 
seven  shaft-tombs,  above  which,  at  irregular  distances,  are  three 
vaulted  shelf-tombs  (PI.  Ill) ;  and  at  the  back  of  these  there  are 
two  other  shaft-tombs.  In  the  W.  wall  is  a  niche.  Adjoining  this 
first  chamber  on  the  E.  and  S.  (PI.  1)  are  two  others  on  about  the 
same  level,  and  two  on  a  lower  level  (PI.  11).   On  each  of  three  side' 
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of  the  E.  chamber  are  three  shaft^tombs  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
(PL  I),  and  3  ft.  above  these  (PI.  HI)  are  four  more  of  the  same 
kind.  The  S.  chamber  has  on  each  of  three  sides  three  shaft-tombs, 
and  above  these  a  long  vaulted  shelf-tomb.  From  the  first  chamber 
a  passage,  vrith  three  shaft-tombs,  descends  to  the  N.E.  chamber, 
which  contains  Ave  shaft-tombs  on  the  N.,  Ave  on  the  S.,  and  three 
on  the  E.  side.  The  subterranean  side-chamber  to  the  S.W.  was 
originally  a  quarry. 

There  are  other  rock-tombs  in  the  yicinity,  but  none  of  so  great  extent. 
There  is,  however,  an  interesting  tomb  about  5  min.  to  the  !N.B.  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  about  5  min.  to  the  £.  of  them  is  an  admirably 
preserved  wine-press  with  a  cistern. 
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6.    From  JeruBalem  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross, 
RiiUp's  WeU,  and  Bittir. 

1^1/4  bra.  From  Jerusalem  to  the  Monaster!/  of  Ou  Crou  30  min. ;  thence 
to  the  Philip**  Well  li/t  hr.,  and  thence  to  Bittir  25  minutes.  Horses  and 
donkeys,  see  p.  19.  From  Biittr  the  return  may  be  made  by  railway 
(afternoon). 

The  road  leads  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Muslim  burial-ground 
which  contains  the  Birket  MdmUla  (p.  68).  It  then  ascends  parallel 
with  the  cemetery-wall,  passing  an  ancient  windmill,  beyond  which 
it  descends  into  the  valley  containing  the  Greek  Monastery  of  the 
Cross  (Arab.  Deir  el-Musallabeh ;  see  Map,  p.  72). 

Honasteiy  of  the  Cross.  »  Histobt.  The  foundation  of  the  mon- 
astery is  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena;  according  to  another  tradi- 
tion it  was  founded  by  Mirian  (265-842),  first  Gbristiaa  ruler  of  Georgia, 
one  of  the  three  kings  depicted  oyer  the  inner  portal  of  the  church.  It  is 
at  any  rate  certain  that  it  was  founded  before  the  introduction  of  Islam. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  At  the  period  of  the 
Crudes  the  monastery  was  the  property  of  the  Georgians  (OrusiniansX 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  taken  by  Beibars  (1260-7f)  and  fitted  up  as 
a  mosque.  The  Georgians  recovered  it  in  1306  and  it  was  restored  in 
1644  by  Leontatian,  one  of  their  kings.  The  monastery  at  a  later  date 
became,  like  the  other  Georgian  monaeteries,  loaded  with  debt.  It  has 
suffered  much  from  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  plundered  it  and  murdered 
the  monks  more  than  once,  as  evidenced  by  the  traces  of  a  great  pool  of 
blood  in  the  nave.  Hence,  too,  the  high  wall  without  windows  and  the  iron- 
mounted  wicket,  which  is  characteristic  of  tbe  older  Oriental  monasteries. 

The  monastery  is  of  irregular  quadrangular  form.  Its  buildings 
embrace  several  large  and  irregular  courts,  and  are  fitted  up  partly 
in  the  European  style.  The  Churchy  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles, 
dates  from  the  Byzantine  period.  The  dome  is  home  by  four  large 
pillars,  and  the  vaulting  and  arches  are  pointed.  The  paintings  on 
the  walls,  some  of  them  of  a  rude  character,  were  retouched  in  1643. 
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The  inteiesting  mosaic  payement  i«  of  oonsideiably  higher  antiquity. 
The  principal  shrine  of  the  monastexy  is  behind  the  high-altar,  where 
a  round  aperture,  lined  with  marble,  marks  the  spot  where  the  tree 
from  whieh  Christ's  cross  was  formed  is  said  to  have  grown;  This 
tradition  gives  the  monastery  its  name,  which  is  more  properly  the 
*  monastery  of  the  place  of  the  cross*.  The  tradition  is  probably  very 
ancient,  although  not  traceable  farther  back  than  the  Crusades,  and 
never  entirely  recognized  by  the  Latins.  Among  later  myths  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Adam  being  buried,  and  that  of  Lot  having 
lived  here.  Connected  with  the  monastery  is  a  large  seminary  for 
priests.  The  library  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Patriarchal  Library 
at  Jerusalem  (p.  22). 

The  road  from  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross  to  Philip's  Well  de- 
scends the  little  valley  of  the  monastery  to  its  junction  with  the 
Wddi  'Ammdr,  which  in  turn  leads  us  down  to  the  0/2*^'.)  Wddi 
el'Werd,  or  *  Valley  of  Roses'.  Through  this  last  valley  run  the 
railway  to  Jaffa  and  the  old.  caravan-route  to  Gaza.  We  ride  down 
the  valley  alongside  the  railway.  In  Yi  1^.  ^^  observe,  to  the  right, 
El~M6liha^  and  among  the  rocks  above  us,  to  the  left,  Esh-SherdfcU, 
We  cross  the  railway,  and  12  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  village 
of  'Ain  Ydldy  anciently  Ajalon  (but  not  the  AjcUon  mentioned  in  Josh. 
X.  12).  By  the  spring  are  several  remains  of  marble  columns.  To 
the  N.  of  'Ain  YI16  are  some  remarkable  artificial  hills  (rujUm).  In 
5  min.  more  the  Wddi  Ahmed  opens  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  in 
V4  hr.  to  — 

Philip's  Well  CAin  el^Hantyeh).  The  spring  bubbles  forth  from 
beneath  a  niche  in  the  wall,  with  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side. 
At  the  back  is  a  small  pointed  window,  now  walled  up.  The  build- 
ing is  a  ruin;  remains  of  columns  and  hewn  stones  still  lie  scattered 
about.  The  tradition  that  'Ain  el-Haniyeh  was  the  spring  in  which 
Philip  baptized  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.  36)  dates  from 
1483,  before  which  the  scene  of  that  event  was  placed  near  Hebron 
(p.  112). 

From  Philip's  Well  to  Bittir  the  road  descends  the  Wddi  el-  Werd. 
After  20  min.  the  village  of  El-Welejeh,  with  its  vineyards  and 
nursery-gardens,  lies  on  our  right.  A  few  minutes  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  Valley  of  Roses  enters  the  Wddi  Bitter  lies  the  village  of 
Bat?r(p.l4). 

From  Bittir  to  'Ain  Kdrim  via  El-Welejeh^  lV4hr. 

From  Bittir  to  Bethlehem,  IV4  hr. 

7.  From  Jerasalem  to  ^Ain  E&rim. 

4  M.  Carriage  (p.  19)  in  1  hr.;  there  and  back  1/2  day. 

We  follow  the  Jaffa  road -as  far  as  the  Jewish  lunatic-asylum 
(p.  18).  Here  our  road  diverges  to  the  S.W.  (left)  and  follows 
the  verge  of  the  ridge.    To  the  right  we  soon  see  the  village  of 
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Dew  rd»^,  with  its  garden.  Frem  the  top  of  the  hill  the  carriage- 
Toad  leads  in  great  windings  down  to  'Ain.K&rim.  During  the 
descent  we  have  a  beautiful  view  of  the  village;  below  us,  the 
Frandscan  monastery  and  church,  with  the  village  behind ;  a  little 
to  the  right,  on  an  eminenoe,  is  the  large  establishment  of  the  Sifiters 
of  Zioii:  convent,  girls'  school,  and  girls'  educational  institution 
(founded  by  Father  Batisbonne).  On  the  hill  to  the  left  (S.  of  the  vil- 
lage) are  the  Russian  buildings  and  a  Latin  chapel^  below  in  the  val- 
ley, between  this  hill  and  the  village,  is  the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  Well. 

'Ain  Kftrim  (8i.  John)  is  much  visited  by  Greek  and  Latin  pil- 
grims. The  village  contains  about  2500  inhab.,  of  whom  350  are 
Latins,  50  Greeks,  and  the  rest  Muslims. 

'Aln  Karim  is  probably  the  Karmi  of  the  Septuagint  (Josh.  zv.  60). 
The  tradition  which  assigns  to  this  spot  the  birthplaee  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  39)  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  Before  the  time  of  the  Crusades  there 
was  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  site,  old  ecclesiastical  writers  mentioning 
Macheerus  (Miikaur,  p.  149),  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
4th  cent,  we  hear  of  a  church  of  Zacharias  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  6th  cent,  the  birthplace  of  the  Baptist  was  described  as  lyinp; 
five  Eoman  miles  distant  from  that  city.  In  the  9th  cent.  *Mount  Carmer 
((.  e.  Karim)  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  connection,  and  thia 
identification  has  prevailed  sinee  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  tradition, 
however,  remains  uncertain  as  regards  such  details  as  the  exact  birthplace 
and  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  visited  Blisabeth  (see  below). 

The  castellated  Latin  Monastery  of  8t.  John  belongs  to  the 
Franciscans.  Travellers  can  be  accommodated  on  bringing  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  secretary  of  the  SalvatoT  monastery  in 
Jerusalem.  The  dome-covered  Church  of  8t  John^  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  monastery  on  three  sides,  peers  prettily  above  the  ^alls.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles  j  the  elegant  dome  is  borne  by  four  pillars. 
The  high-altar  is  dedicated  to  Zacharias,  and  the  S.  ohapel  to  the 
memory  of  the  Virgin's  visit  to  Elizabeth.  Adjoining  th«  organ  is  a 
picture  representing  the  Baptist  in  the  desert,  copied  from  Murillo. 
On  the  left  (N.)  of  the  altar  seven  steps  descend  to  a  Crypt,  the 
alleged  birthplace  of  the  Baptist,  where  Ave  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble ,  representing  scenes  from  his  life,  are  let  into  the  black 
walls.  A  grotto  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  contains  a 
fine  mosaic  (6th  cent.  ?),  with  an  inscription  ('Greeting,  oh  ye  mar- 
tyrs in  the  Lord  I') ;  adjoining  are  two  rook-tombs. 

According  to  tradition  this  is  the  spot  on  which  stood  the  honae  of 
Zacharias,  John  the  Baptist's  father.  —  After  this  church  had  Ions  been 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  stable,  the  Marquis  de  Vointel,  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV.,  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  restore  it  to  the  Franciscans; 
and  these  indefatigable  monks  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  purged  and 
restored  the  church.  The  older  part  of  the  building  is  probably  earlier 
than  the  Crusaderi^*  period. 

Following  the  carriage-road,  we  reach  (4  min.)i;he  Spring  of^Ain 
Kdrim,  which  was  associated  in  the  14th  cent,  with  the  supposed  visit 
of  the  Virgin  and  called  St  Marys  Well,  Over  the  spring  is  a  mosque 
with  a  minaret.  —  A  road  leads  from  the  spring  towards  the  W. 
along  the  slope  of  the  S.  hill,  which  belongs  to  the  Russians,    Here 
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are  numerous  houses  with'  pretty^  gardens,  occupied  by  nuns,  a 
Rtt88ian  Chureh  of  8t.  JoAn,  and  a  bell-tower.  -^  A  little  higher 
up  (ca.  6  min.  from  the  spring)  stands  the  chapel  of.  Mdr  Zcdcaryd^ 
marking  the  alleged  site  of  the  summer-dwelling  of  Zaoharias,  where 
the  Virgin  visited  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  39).  In  the  right  wall  of  the 
chapel  is  shown  a  piece  of  the  stone  which  yielded  when  Elizabeth, 
during  her  flight  ftom  Herod,  laid  the  in&nt  John  ob  it.  Beside 
the  chapel  are  a  Franciscan  monastery  and  a  tower  commanding  a 
good  view. 

As  early  as  the  6th  cent,  a  coarent  and  a  chureli  of  two  stories  stood 
here.  T^e  apse  of  the  upper  church  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  oUier  frag- 
ments  of  xoasonry  also  still  exist.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  site  belonged  to 
the  Armenians,  but  it  was  purchased  by  the  Franeiscuis  in  1679. 

Following  the  road  leading  W.  firom  the  spring  to  the  W&di  Beit 
HaninS.  or  W&di  Kaldniyeh  (p.  17),  we  reach  In  1  hr.  the  spring 
'Ain  el-Habl8.  The  Orotto  of  8t,  John,  to  which  steps  hewn  in  the 
rock  ascend.  Has  close  to  the  spring.  It  belongs  to  the  Latins.  On 
the  side  next  the  valley  there  are  two  apertures  in  the  wall  of  rock, 
leading  to  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  we  survey  the  W&di  SItaf 
and  the  village  of  IJtlba.  The  place  is  called  by  the  Christians  the 
Wildemeis  of  8L  John,  although  it  is  now  well  planted ,  and  was 
cultivated  in  ancient  times  also,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traces 
of  garden-terraces. 

Since  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  tradition  has  here  placed  the  ^wilderaess^ 
in  wbieh  the  Baptist  dvrelt.  The  altar  in  the  grotto  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  epot  where  he  slept  (Luke  i.  80).  At  the  same  period  a  church  and 
convent  stood  here,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant.  From  other  pas- 
sages, however  (Luke  iif.  3,  etc.),  it  is  obvious  that  by  the  ^wUdarness  of 
Jttdna'  (Hatth.  iii.  1)  the  region  near  Jordan  is  meant. 

Fbom  'Ain  KlBiH  TO  Philip's  Wbll  (IV4  hr.).  We  ride  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  Jerusalem  road.  At  the  poiikt  where  this  bears  to  the 
l^t  we  leave  it  and  aseend  the  side  of  a  narrow  raaiey  towards  the  S.E. 
Hal^ay  up  we  leave  on  our  left  the  path  which  leads  by  MAliha  and  keep 
to  the  right  (S.E.)  After  Vs  hr.  we  arriye  at  the  top,  which  obmmands  a 
splendid  view.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  we  deseend  a  small, 
dale,  and  arriTC  in  1/1  hr.  at  the  Wddi  el-Werd.  Thence  we  descend  the 
valley  to  (Vt  hr.)  FhOip's  WOl  (p.  96). 


8 .  Erom  Jentsalem  to  En-V ebi  Samwil  and  El-Knbeibeh 
(Emnians), 

21/2  hrs.  From  Jerusalem  to  En-Nebi  Samwil  i'/thr.,  thence  to  El- 
Kubeibeh  »/4  br.  Horses,  see  p.  19.  —  The  Vibw  from  E»-NeH  Samtoil, 
the  highest  mountain  near  Jerusalem,  is  worth  seeing.  The  Crusaders 
called  the  mountain  Mons  Gaudiiy  or  Mountain  of  Joy,  because  it  was 
their  first  halting-point  that  commanded  a  view  of  Jerusalem. 

From  Jerusalem  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (about  35  min.), 
see  p.  89.  The  road  descends  steeply  into  the  valley  (8  min.). 
Followiikg  the  downward  course  of  the  valley,  we  arrive  in  13  min. 
at  the  Wddi  Beit  Hantnd,  deriving  its  name  from  the  village  of  Beit 
Banind  (Ananiah,  Neh.  zi.  32)^  on  the  spur  rising  between  the  two 
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valleys  which  unite  here.  We  now  cross  the  wide  bed  of  the  hiook, 
which  is  full  of  boulders,  and  ascend  to  the  N.W.  in  the  side-valley 
which  opens  exactly  opposite.  After  26  min.  we  reach  a  small  plain; 
to  the  left,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  el-Jdz,  or 
Khirbet  el-Burj,  dating  from  the  Crusaders'  period,  and  supposed  in 
the  middle  ages  to  have  been  the  chateau  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 
The  village  of  En-Nebi  8amwU  is  reached  in  20  min.  more.  Before 
we  enter  it  we  see,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  two  reservoirs  hewn  in 
the  rock;  the  spring  which  supplies  them  is  mor^to  the  north. 

The  village  of  En-Kebi  B«mwilt  5  min.  below  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  that  name  (2936  ft.),  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  of 
a  Mosque  which  contains  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Samuel 
(*En-Nebi  Samwtr),  revered  aUke  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims. 
The  tomb  is  shown  reluctantly,  but  the  traveller  loses  little  if  he 
fails  to  see  it.  He  should  not,  however,  fail  to  ascend  the  Minaret 
for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  *View  (fee  i  fr.  each  person).  To  the 
right,  to  the  N.  of  El-Jib,  rises  the  hill  of  Ramallah  (p.  212) ;  in  front 
of  it,  below,  lies  the  village  of  Bir  Nebala;  to  the  E.,  Beit  Hanin^;  and 
farther  E.,  the  hill  of  Tell  el-Ful  (p.  212).  Beyond  these,  in  the 
distance,  rise  the  blue  mountains  to  the  E.  of  Jordan ;  to  the  S.E.  are 
Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives;  adjoining  these,  on  the  hiU  to 
the  S.,  is  Mar  Ely  Is;  above  it  rises  the  round  summit  of  the  Frank 
Mountain  (p.  110),  and  farther  distant  is  Bethlehem.  The  village 
of  Beit  Iksl  lies  quite  near  us  to  the  S. ;  to  the  S.S.W.  is  Lifta,  and 
to  the  W.N.W.,  Biddu.  Raraleh  and  Jaflfa  lie  farther  to  the  W. ;  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  are  also  visible  in.  clear  weather. 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  flite  of  En-Nebi  Samwil  is  shown  by  ita 
walls,  which  are  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  by  the  fine  large  blocks 
of  building-stone  outside  the  mosque  on  the  K.E.  side.  It  is  uauslly 
identified  with  the  ancient  fortress  of  Mizpah^  the  famous  city  of  Beigamin. 
King  Asa  of  Judah  fortified  it  against  Israel  (i  Kings  zv.  22).  Tradition 
points  out  £n-Nebi  Samwil  as  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  burial-place  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  £mperor  Justinian  (d.  565) 
caused  a  well  to  be  dug  here  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Samuel.  The  Cru- 
saders regarded  the  place  as  the  ancient  Shiloh  (comp.  p.  214),  and  built 
a  church  over  ^Samuel's  Tomb'  in  1167,  of  which  the  transept  and  the  K. 
wing  are  still  preserved.  In  the  16th  cent,  a  handsome  and  much-frequented 
pilgrimage-shrine  stood  here. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  descend  to  the  S.W.  and 
then  turn  directly  to  the  W.  We  remain  on  the  height  and  thus  skirt 
the  valleys  which  descend  towards  the  S.  (left).  After  35  min.  we 
reach  the  village  of  Biddu^  where  the  Crusaders  gained  their  first 
glimpse  of  Jerusalem  (the  road  by  Beit  NiLbd  and  Biddu  is  a  very  old 
one;  traces  of  the  pavement  are  still  visible).  El-Kubeibeh  is  reached 
in  1/4  hr.  more.  The  tradition  of  the  middle  ages  identifljBs  this  vil- 
lage with  the  Emmau8  of  the  New  Testament,  its  distance  from 
Jerusalem  (about  64  stadia)  agreeing  with  this  probability ;  comp. 
p.  17.  The  village  contains  numerous  ruins.  The  new  Church  of  the 
Franci$6an  Monattery  stands  on  the  still  plainly-visible  foundations 
of  an  old  Crusaders'  church  (100  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  broad),  with 
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a  nave  and  aisles.  The  church  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
Jesns  broke  bread  with  the  two  disciples  (Lnke  xxiv.  30).  Some 
antiquities  (incl.  a  sarcophagus)  have  also  been  dug  up.  In  return 
for  the  guidanoe  of  the  monks,  each  visitor  should  give  one  or  two 
francs  for  the  poor.  —  The  German  Catholic  Palestine  Society  also 
has  a  small  hospice  and  a  chapel. 

Rbtukn  RoTTis  TO  Jbrusalbm  (2Y2  hrs.).  We  return  to  Biddu 
(see  p.  96).  Three  roads  meet  here;  we  take  the  central  one,  which 
leads  us  along  the  valley  past  the  spring  'Ain  Beit  Sdrik  (above  us, 
on  the  right,  is  the  village  of  the  same  name).  In  3/4  hr.  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  Khirbet  d-Ldzeh  on  our  right;  in  20  min.  more  the  valley 
unites  with  the  Wddi  Beit  Hantnd;  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  Beit 
Tfdmd  (road  on  the  right  to  Kaldniyeh  in  20  min.).  We  cross  the 
valley,  ascend  straight  on  to  the  S.E.,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  Jaffa 
road.   Thence  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  1  hr.  (p.  18). 

Fbom  El-Eubeibbh  to  Jerusalem  vil  El-JIb  (S^/a  hrs.).  Beyond  Biddu 
we  follow  an  old  Roman  road  to  the  N.E.  and  in  ca.  40  min.  reach  £1-Jib,  a 
small  village  on  an  isolated  hill,  the  ancient  Oibeon  (Josh.  ix.  3  et  seq.  *,  1  Kings 
iii.  4  et  seq.).  The  houses  are  built  among  old  ruins  and  there  is  a  large 
building  that  seems  to  have  been  a  castle.  On  the  E.  slope  of  the  hill, 
about  100  paces  from  the  village,  is  a  large  reservoir  with  a  spring,  and 
there  is  a  second  farther  down,  perhaps  the  pool  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  ii.  13. 
Fine  view.  From  El- Jib  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.,  passing  Bir  I^ebdlOf  via 
(IV4  hr.)  Beit  ffan(nd  (p.  95)  and  (^4  hr.)  Sha^fdU  In  7  mm.  more  we  join 
the  Nabulus  road.  Thence  to  the  (40 min.)  Damascus  Gate,  see  p.  211, 


9.  Prom  Jerasalem  to  'An&t&^  'Ain  F&ra,  Jeba^  and 
Makhmas. 

31/4  hrs.-  From  Jerusalem  to  *An(Ud  1/2  hr. ;  thence  to  *Ain  Fdra  I-IV4  hr.  \ 
thence  to  Jehcf  «/«  ^'*  S  thence  to  MakJmds  50  minutes.    Horses,  see  p.  19. 

Frona  the  Damascus  Gate  along  the  carriage-road  leading  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  the  vicinity  of  Sir  John  Gray  Hill's  Villa,  see 
pp.  76,  76.  To  the  N.  of  this  point  we  turn  to  the^left,  avoiding  the 
road  to  the  right,  -which  leads  to  the  ylllage  of  El-' Isdwtyeh,  perhaps 
the  ancient  Nob  (Isaiah  x.  32).  The  path  next  descends  gradually 
to  the  N.  to  the  village  of  'Anata. 

'An&t&  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Anathoth,  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah  (Jerem.  i.  1  j  xi.  21-23).  It 
seems  to  have  been  fortified  in  ancient  times,  and  fragments  of 
columns  are  built  into  the  houses  of  the  present  village.  A  little  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  village,  we  observe 
the  ruins  of  a  large  old  building,  probably  a  church,  with  a  mosaic 
pavement.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  broad  hill  on  which  the 
village  lies  embraces  the  mountains  of  ancient  Benjamin  towards 
the  E.,  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  number  of  villages  on  the 
hills  to  the  W.  and  N.  This  is  the  district  mentioned  in  Isaiah's 
description  of  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib 
Cx.  28,  30). 
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The  road  (guide  now  necessary)  leads  us  towards  theN.E.,  and 
in  3/4  hr.  skirts  the  Wddi  Fdra  (magnifloent  view).  After  20  min. 
more  we  descend  precipitously  into  the  valley  a  little  below  the 
^Ain  Fira,  a  spring  with  abundant  water.  The  vegetation  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  remains  green  and  fresh  even  in  summer, 
the  brook  in  some  places  running  underground;  numerous  relics  of 
aqueducts ,  bridges ,  and  noble  buildings  are  visible.  High  up  on 
the  steep  rocky  sides  are  ancient  habitations  of  hermits  (ascent 
difficult). 

Following,  a  small  side-valley  which  issues  a  little  below  the 
spring,  we  ascend  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  (8/4  hr.)  Jeba'. 

Jeba%  a  village  with  the  shrine  of  the  Nebi  Ta'kiih  ('Prophet 
Jacob*),  is  the  ancient  Oeha  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  29), 
and  commands  the  Pass  of  Makhmfis.  The  view  is  extensive, 
especially  towards  the  N.,  where  the  villages  of  Burka,  Deir  Dtw^, 
and  Et-Tayyibeh  are  situated.  The  last,  a  Christian  village,  is 
perhaps  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xiil,  17).  To 
the  N.E.  Rammdn  is  visible. 

Geba  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  adjacent  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
(*Gibeah  of  SauV,  'Gibeah  of  God'),  which  has  been  identified  with  Tell 
el-Fdl  (p.  212).  Geba  and  Gibeah  seem,  however,  to  have  been  confoanded 
even  in  the  Old  Testament:  thus  Geba  of  Benjamin  is  evidently  meant  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  16  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  16  instead  of  Gibeah  (eomp.  alflo  1  Sam.  x.  5). 

From  Jeba'  the  route  now  descends  to  the  N.E.  into  the  Wddi 
esSuweinit  (35  min.)j  another  valley  also  opens  here  to  the  N.  The 
village  of'Makhm&s  (400  inhab.),  on  a  hill  i/4  hr.  to  the  N.E., 
contains  no  curiosities  except  a  cavern  with  columbaria  (p.  118). 
Farther  down  the  W&di  es-Suweini^  contracts  between  lofty  cliffs 
and  forms  a  ravine,  answering  to  the  description  of  the  ^passage  of 
Michmash'  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  6.  The  *sharp  rooks*  there  mentioned 
may  also  be  identified,  and  may  be  reached  by  a  detour  of  ^/g  hr. 
(recommended). 

Fbou  MakhhAb  to  BkitIn  (IV4  hr.).  We  ascend  towards  the  K.  to  the 
tableland  along  the  E.  side  of  a  narrow,  but  deep  valley  which  runs  into  the 
WS.di  es-Suweinit.  At  the  point  whef  e  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  valley  there  are 
several  rock-tombs  on  the  W.  slope,  above  which  lie  the  ruins  of  Matron, 
the  ancient  Migron  (Is.  x.  28).  After  36  min.  the  village  of  Burka  lies 
opposite,  to  the  W.  N.W.,  and  that  of  Kudeira  farther  to  the  N.  *  After 
1/4  hr^  tombs  and  quarries.  We  next  reach  (»/4  hr.)  the  large  village  of 
Seir  Diw&n,  loftily  situated,  and  enclosed  by  mountains. 

The  city  of  *Ai  lay  near  Deir  Dtw&n,  but  its  exact  site  te  uncertain. 
'Ai  is  described  as  having  lain  to  the  E.  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  8).  It  waa 
captured  by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii).  Isaiah  (x.  28)  calls  it  Aiath.  After  the 
captivity  it  was  repeopled  by  Benjamites. 

From  Deir  Diwin  the  road  leads  through  a  hollow  to  the  (20  min.) 
top  of  Tell  el-BaJar.  and  then  traverses  a  beautiful,  lofty  plain.  To  the 
N.E.  we  see  the  hill  of  Rimmm^  now  Rammdn  (Judges  xx.  45-47).  Farther 
on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Burj  Beittn.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  fertile 
valley  we  perceive  the  village  of  Britin^  which  we  reach  in  20  piin.  more 
(p.  2i8)* 
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10.  From  Jemsalem  to  Bethlehem. 


51/8  M.  Good  Road.  —  Carriage*  and  Riding  Horses^  see  p.  19.  Price  of 
a  carriage  about  12  fr.  The  excursion  may  also  be  made  on  foot.  —  Half-a- 
day  will  suffice  for  Bethlehem  itself,  bfll  trarellers  who  go  on  to  Solomon's 
Pools  require  a  whole  day  (comp.  p.  107). 

Fiom  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the  English 
Knights  of  St.  John,  see  p.  69.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  load  to  the  left 
asemuls  to  th«  barren  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel  (p.  84), 
-whi4^  commands  a  good  suivey  of  the  S.  side  of  Jernsalem.  The  ruins 
of  an  Arab  village  on  the  hill  are  traditionally  called  the  Country 
House  of  Galaphas.  To  the  S.  of  the  Weli  Abu  T6r  is  the  tree  on 
which  Judas  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself;  all  its  branches  extend 
horizontally  towards  the  E.  Tradition  has,  however,  several  times 
changed  the  position  of  this  tree.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  is  a  large  Convent  of  Clwissine  Nuns. 

The  lofty  and  tolerably  well  cultivated  plain  extending  hence 
towards  the  S.,  which  our  route  traverses,  is  called  El-BuJcei^a  (pp.  14, 
16).  The  plain  sinks  towards  the  W.  to  the  Wddi  el-Werd  (p.  93).  On 
the  right,  at  the  entrance  to  this  valley,  we  first  observe  the  village 
of  Beit  Safdfd,  and  then  that  of  Esh-Sherdfat,  at  some  distance. 
On  an  eminence  close  by,  to  the  right,  is  the  Greek  settlement  called 
jffatom^n  (p.69).  Farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  a  cistern  is 
pointed  out  as  the  traditional  Well  of  the  Magi^  where  they  are  said 
to  have  again  seen  the  guiding  star  (Matth.  ii.  9).  Mary  also  is 
said  to  have  rested  here  on  her  way  to  Bethlehem,  whence  its  ancient 
name  Kathisma  (seat),  preserved  in  the  modem  name  Btr  KadiamU, 

At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  we  ascend  a  hill  to  the  monastery 
of  X&r  Slyfts,  3  M.  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasantly  situated  (1.)  on 
the  saddle  of  the  hill.  On  the  left  of  the  road  lies  a  Well  from 
which  the  Holy  Family  is  said  once  to  have  drunk.  The  view  from 
the  adjoining  Mil  to  the  right  is  quite  as  fine  as  that  from  the  terrace 
of  the  monastery.  To  the  S.  lies  Bethlehem,  to  the  N.  Jerusalem, 
heyond  which  rises  En-Nebi  Samwil,"w  hile  the  blue  mountain-range 
to  the  B.  of  Jordan  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

The  monastery  was  erected  at  an  unknown  date  by  a  Bishop  Elias, 
T^Iiose  tomb  was  shown  in  the  monastery  church  down  to  the  17th  cent., 
and  was  rebuilt  during  the  Frank  regime  (1160)  after  its  destruction  by 
tiie  infidels.  Shortly  afterwards  the  tradition  was  invented  that  the  place 
was  connected  with  the  prophet  El^ah,  and  the  events  described  in  i  Kings 
xix.  3  et  seq.'  were  even  localized  in  a  depression  in  the  rock  (to  the  right 
of  the  road,  opposite  the  monastery-door) ,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  prophets  body. 

Beyond  the  monastery  the  road  leads  to  the  right,  skirting  a 
valley  which  descends  to  the  E.  and  reaches  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In ' 
front  of  us,  beyond  the  valley  towards  the  S.E.,  the  round  summit 
of  the  Frank  Mountain  (p.  110)  comes  in  sight,  and  towards  the  S., 
Bethlehem.  On  the  right  (S.S.W.)  lies  the  large  village  of  Beit  Jdld 
(p.  100),  with  it»  white  buildings.  After  10  min.  we  reach  TantHry 
a  settlement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Maltese  Order,  heautifiiUy 
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situated  on  a  hill  to  the  right  and  containing  a  hospital  and  ohapel. 
Here  is  shown  W^Field  of  Peat,  so  called  from  the  legend  that  Christ 
once  asked  a  man  what  he  was  sowing,  to  which  the  reply  was  'stones'. 
The  field  thereupon  produced  peas  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  still 
to  be  found  on  the  spot.  To  the  left  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

After  i2  min.  (4  M.  from  Jerusalem)  we  see  on  our  right  an  in- 
significant huildlng  styled  the  Tomb  of  Baohel  (Kubbet  Bdhil).  The 
dome  of  the  tomb  closely  resembles  those  of  the  innumerable  Muslim 
welis,  and  the  whitewashed  sarcophagus  is  modern.  The  entrance 
to  the  fore-court  is  on  the  N.  side.  The  tomb  is  revered  by  Mus- 
lims, Christians,  and  Jews,  and  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims,  espe- 
cially of  the  last-named  faith.  The  walls  are  covered  with  the  names 
of  these  devotees.  The  tomb  is  generally  closed  (key  with  the  chief 
rabbi  in  Jerusalem). 

According  to  1  Sam.  x.  2  et  seq.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16,  the  tomb  of  Rachel  was 
on  the  border  of  Benjamin,  near  Bamah  (Er-B&m,  p.  212). .  Traces  of  a 
conformable  spot  (based  on  old  tradition)  have  been  discovered  aboat 
IVa  M.  to  the  N.B.  of  Kastal  (p.  17).  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however, 
the  tomb  was  located  neaj'  Bethlehem  and  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  was 
regarded  as  applying  to  Bethlehem.  This  view  was  already  shared  by 
the  author  of  the  erroneous  gloss  ('that  is  Bethlehem')  in  Gen.  zxxv.  19 
and  xlviii.  7,  placed  after  the  name  of  Ephrath^  near  which  Bachel  died; 
and  also  by  the  writer  of  Micah  v.  2.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  period  the  tradition  has  always  attached  to  the  same  spot,  and 
for  many  centuries  the  supposed  tomb  was  marked  by  a  pyramid  of  stones, 
of  which  the  number  was  said  to  have  been  twelve,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  monument  appears  to  have  been 
altered  in  the  15th  cent.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  restored. 

The  whole  district  is  well  cultivated.  It  was  famous  even  in 
antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  the  eye  is  still  struck  with  the  careful 
way  in  which  the  ground  is  cultivated  in  terraces.  The  vegetation 
here,  partly  owing  to  the  greater  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  is  richer 
than  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley,  we  see  the  large  Christian 
village  of  Beit  J&1&,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  olive-orchards, 
to  which  a  road  turns  off  immediately  beyond  the  Tomb  of  Rachel. 

Beit  Jal&,  which,  perhaus,  corresponds  with  Gihh  (Josh.  xv.  61)  2  Sam. 
XV.  12),  contains  about  4500  inhab..  most  of  whom  are  Orthodox  Greeks 
(with  a  large  church).  There  are  700-800  Latins^  with  a  seminary  of  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  and  a  school,  and  about  160  Protestants,  with  a  school 
and  a  small  church  which  is  served  from  Bethlehem. 

Beyond  the  Tomb  of  Rachel  the  road  divides;  the  branch  straight 
on  leads  to  Hebron  (p.  108).  We,  however,  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reach  the  first  houses  of  Bethlehem.  From  the  point 
where  the  road  bends  to  the  right  a  narrow  path  straight  on  brings  us 
to  the  (2  min.)  so-called  David^aWell,  consisting  of  three  cisterns 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Since  the  15th  cent,  tradition  has  associated  this 
spot  with  the  narrative  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17.  Close  beside  the  well 
a  necropolis  has  been  discovered  with  inscriptions  in  ted  pigment 
(mostly  names  of  the  deceased).  In  the  vicinity  is  a  fine  mosaic 
pavement  with  a  Greek  inscription  (Psalms  oxviii.  19),  probably 
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the  remains  of  an  ancient  monastery  founded  by  Paula  (p.  106). 
The  view  of  Bethlehem,  situated  beyond  the  Wddi  el-Hrohbeh,  is 
very  picturesque  from  this  point. 

Befhlehem  (2660  ft.),  the  home  of  David  and  the  birthplace  ot 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  has  a  situation  resembling  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  now  contains  about  8000  inhab.,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Christians.  The  two  ridges  upon  which  the  town  lies  are  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Wddi  eUHrobheh  (PI.  C,  4),  on  the  S.  by  the  Wddi 
er-Rdhih  (PI.  B,  5),  and  on  the  W.  and  E.  by  two  shallower  de- 
pressions. The  W.  hill  is  connected  with  the  E.  hill  by  a  short  saddle. 
—  On  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  are  the  Ser&i  (PI.  B,  C,  4) 
with  the  Turkish  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  some  shops,  a  caf tf ,  and 
a  small  Arab  hotel, where  nightquarters  may  be  obtained  if  necessary. 

The  name  of  6^<  Mtem  (*place  of  bread\  or  more  generally  *place  of 
food^;  Arab,  heii  lahm)  has  existed  without  change  during  thousands  of 
years.  Bethlehem  is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  idyl  of  the  book  of  Ruth, 
but  it  was  specially  famous  as  the  home  of  the  family  of  David.  Not  only 
that  monarch  but  also  other  celebrated  members  of  the  family,  Joab, 
Asahel,  and  Abishai,  once  resided  here  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 18,  32).  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  Christian  period,  when  it  began  to  attract  pilgrims, 
that  Bethlehem  became  a  place  of  any  size.  Gonstantine  erected  a  magni- 
ficent basilica  here  in  3dO(p.  108),  and  Justinian  caused  the  walls  to  be  rebuilt. 
Many  monasteries  and  churches  were  soon  erected,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  flourishing  place  about  the  year  600.  On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders 
the  Arabs  destroyed  Bethlehem,  but  the  Franks  soon  rebuilt  the  little 
'  town  and  founded  a  castle  near  the  monastery.  In  1244  the  place  was 
devastated  by  theKharezmians(p.  lzxxiv),and  in  1489  itwas  again  destroyed. 
For  a  time  the  place  lost  much  of  its  importance,  but  within  the  last  three 
ceniuriea  it  has  gradually  recovered.  Quarrels  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Mualims  frequently  caused  bloodshed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  even 
occasionally  molested  by  the  Beduins.  The  Muslims  were  expelled  by  the 
Christians  in  1831,  and  after  an  insurrection  in  1834  their  quarter  was 
deatroyed  by  order  of  Ibrllh!m  Pasha*,  there  are  now  only  about  300  Mus- 
linafl  in  the  place. 

The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture  and  breeding  cattle,  besides 
which  they  have  for  several  centuries  been  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  rosaries,  crosses,  and  other  fancy  articles  in  wood,  mother-of-pearl, 
coral,  and  stinkstone  (lime  mixed  with  bitumen)  from  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
vaaes  made  of  the  last-named  material,  however,  are  very  fragile.  A  visit 
to  one  of  the  workshops,  when  buying,  will  prove  interesting.  Bethlehem 
is  also  the  market-town  of  the  peasants  and  Beduins  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Ck)mp.  FalmeTy  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem :  ZDPY,  xviii.  89  et  seq. 

The  town  is  divided  into  eight  districts.  The  Latins  possess  a 
I'rcmeisean  Monastery  (PI.  C,  4)  here  with  a  hospice,  boys'  school, 
and  pharmacy,  and  a  new  church  (on  the  slope  of  the  hill ,  at  the 
back  of  the  large  church) ;  they  have  also  a  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  girls'  school  and  an  orphanage.  In  the 
S.  W.  quarter  is  the  French  Convent  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  (PI.  A,  4), 
a  building  in  the  style  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo  at  Rome,  with 
a  church  and  a  seminary ;  on  the  hill  in  the  N.  suburb  is  the  large 
Boys"  Home  and  Industrial  School  of  Father  Beloni  (PI.  B,  3),  with 
a  church  j  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  Hebron  road,  is  a  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  (PI.  B,  3);  and  on  the  highest  point  to  the  N.  is 
a  school  of  the  ^Frlres  dcs  Ecoles  Chritiennes'  (PI.  B,  2).  The  Gbbbks 
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have  a  Monastery  of  the  NativUyj  the  Churches  of  St.  Helen  and 
8t,  Oeorge,  a  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls.  The  Abmbnians 
have  a  large  Monastery.  The  three  monaeterles  together  ooonpy  a 
large  building  resembling  a  fortress,  which  forms  a  prominent  object 
at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town.  The  number  of  Pbotbstants  is  about  60. 
There  are  also  a  school  for  girls  and  a  seminary  for  female  teachers 
of  the  British  mission  (PI.  G,  5),  and  a  German  Protestant  institution 
(PL  B,  4),  with  a  church  (p.  107),  an  orphanage  to  the  W.  of  the 
town  on  the  way  to  Ar(as  (p.  110),  and  a  medical  mission. 

The  large  ♦Ohuboh  op  thb  Natititt  or  op  St.  Mast  (PI.  B,  C,  4, 5), 
erected  over  the  traditional  birthplace  of  Christ,  lies  in  the  E.  part 


1.  Prineipal  Entrance.  2.  Entrance  to  the  Armenian  Moncutery,  3.  Sn" 
trancee  to  the  LaUn  Moncutery  and  Church.  4.  Entrance*  to  the  Greek  Monaetery. 
5.  Font  of  the  Qreeks.  6.  Entrances  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Choir.  7.  Common 
Entrance  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  to  the  Choir.  8.  Armenicm  Altarg. 
9.  Entrance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  (Latin).  10.  Steps  leading  to  ths 
Grotto  of  the  Nativity  (comp.  Plan,  p.  104).  11.  Greek  Altar.  12.  Greek  Choir. 
13.  Throne  of  the  Greek  Patriarch.  14.  Seats  of  the  Greek  Clergy.  15.  Pul^t. 
16.  Latin  Church  of  St.  Catharine.  17.  Entrance  to  the  Latin  Monastery. 
18.  Stairs  to  the  Grottoes  (comp.  Plan,  p.  104).  10.  Latin  SacrUiy,  20.  Sekooto 
of  the  Franeisoam.  21.  Latin  Monastery, 
The  dotted  lines  in  the  abore  Plan  indicate  the  situation  of  the 
grottoes  nnder  the  church  (comp.  PUn,  p.  104). 
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of  the  town,  above  the  WUdi  el-Hrobheh  (PL  B,  C,  4),  and  is  the 
joint  property  of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians. 

The  tradition  which  localiaes  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  cavern  near 
Bethlehem  extends  back  as  far  as  the  2nd  century  (Jnstin  Martyr).  As  an 
insult  to  the  Christians,  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  chnrch  which 
stood  on  the  sacred  spot,  and  to  have  erected  a  temple  of  Adonis  on  its  site, 
but  this  story  is  not  authenticated.  It  is  certain  that  a, handsome  basilica 
was  erected  here  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  assertion  that 
the  present  church  is  the  original  structure  is  based  on  the  simplicity 
of  its  style  and  the  absence  of  characteristics  of  the  buildings  of  the  sub- 
sequent era  of  Justinian.  Other  authorities  consider  it  bey(«d  question 
that  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  underwent  considerable  restoration  in  the 
days  of  Justinian  (627-666).  In  any  case,  we  are  about  to  visit  a  church 
of  venerable  antiquity,  and  one  which  is  specially  interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  earliest  Christian  style  of  architecture.  In  the  year 
1010  the  church  is  said  to  have  miraculously  escaped  destruction 
by  the  Muslims  under  Hakim,  and  the  Franks  found  the  church  uninjured. 
Throughout  the  accounts  of  all  the  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages  there 
prevails  so  remarkable  a  unanimity  regarding  the  situation  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  church,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  never 
been  altered.  On  Christmas  Day,  1101,  Baldwin  was  crowned  king  here, 
and  in  1110  Bethlehem  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  see. 
The  church  soon  afterwards  underwent  a  thorough  restoration,  and  the 
Bysantine  emperor  Manuel  Comnenos  (1143 -118u)  munificently  caused 
the  walls  to  be  adorned  with  gilded  mosaics.  The  church  was  covered 
with  lead.  In  1482  J;he  roof,  which  had  become  dilapidated,  was  repaired, 
Sdward  IV.  of  England  giving  the  lead  for  the  purpose,  and  Philip  of 
Burgundy  the  pine-wood.  At  that  period  the  mosaics  fell  into  disrepair. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Turks  stripped  the  roof  of  its  lead, 
in  order  to  make  bullets.  On  the  occasion  of  a  restoration  of  the  church 
in  1672  the  Greeks  managed  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  The  Latins  were 
a^aln  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  church  through  the 
intervention  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1862. 

In  front  of  the  principal  entrance  on  the  W,  side  lies  a  large 
pftved  space,  in  which  traces  of  the  former  atrium  of  Oonstantine's 
basilica  have  been  disco vered.  From  the  atrium  three  doors  led  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  church;  but  of  these  the  central  one  (PI.  1) 
only  has  been  preserved,  and  it  has  long  been  reduced  to  very  small 
dimensions  from  fear  of  the  Muslims.  The  portal  is  of  quadrangular- 
form,  and  the  simply  decorated  lintel  is  supported  by  two  brackets. 
The  porch  is  as  wide  as  the  nave  of  the  church,  but  is  not  higher 
tlian  the  aisles,  so  that  its  roof  is  greatly  overtopped  by  the  pointed 
gable  of  the  church.  The  porch  is  dark,  and  is  divided  by  walls  into 
several  chambers.  The  side-doors  leading  into  the  church  are  also 
walled  up. 

The  InTTBEioB  of  the  church  is  characterized  by  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  and 
of  a  -wide  transept  and  a  semicircular  apse,  which  are  unfortunately 
concealed  by  a  wall  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  1842.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone.  The  aisles  are  lower  than  the  nave 
and  only  4^2  aad  4  yds.  in  width.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  four  rows  (11  to  a  row)  of  monolithic  columns 
of  reddish  limestone,  with  white  veins.  The  base  of  each  column 
rests  on  a  square  slab.  The  capitals  are  Corinthian,  but  show  a 
decline  of  the  style;  at  the  top  of  each  is  engraved  a  cross.    The 
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columns,  including  capitals  and  bases,  are  19  ft.  Mgh.  Above  the 
columns  are  aichitrayes.  In  the  aisles  these  architraves  bear  the 
wooden  beams  of  the  roof.  The  aisles  were  not,  as  elsewhere,  raised 
to  the  height  of  the  nave  by  means  of  an  upper  gallery ,  but  walls 
were  erected  to  a  height  of  about  32  ft.  above  the  architraves  of 
the  inner  row  of  columns  for  the  support  of  the  roof-beams  of  the 
nave.  These  form  a  pointed  roof,  which  was  once  richly  painted 
and  gilded.  Unfortunately  very  little  has  been  preserved  of  the 
mosaics  of  Comnenos  (p.  103).  The  lowest  row  on  the  S.  (right) 
side  consists  of  a  series  of  half-figures  of  the  ancestors  ,of  Christ, 
of  which  seven  only,  representing  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Joseph, 


a,  a.  Stairs  to  the  Crypt^ 
descending  from  the  Greek 
choir  of  the  chnrch  of  St  Mary 
(see  Plan,  p.  102).  b.  Stairt 
to  the  Crppty  from  the  Latin 
Church,  of  St.  Catharine, 
c.  Stairs  now  closed,  d.  Place 
of  the  Nativity,  e.  Manger  of 
the  Latins,  f.  Altar  of  the  Ad- 
oration of  the  Magi.  g.  Spring 
of  the  Holy  Family,  h.  Pas- 
sage in  the  Rock.  i.  Scene 
of  the  Vision  commanding  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  k.  Chapel 
of  the  Innocents.  1.  Tornb  of 
JBusebius.  m.  Tomb  of  St.  Je- 
rome, n.  Chapel  of  St.  Jerome, 


are  now  distinguishable;  above  these,  interspersed  with  fantastic 
foliage,  are  arcades,  containing  altars  concealed  by  curtains,  on 
which  books  of  the  Gospels  are  placed.  The  Greek  inscription  above 
contains  an  extract  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381 ;  concerning  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  and 
still  higher  are  two  crosses.  On  the  N.  (left)  side,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  fantastic  plants,  are  representations  of  the  interior  of 
the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Sardica,  and  a  third  church,  with  altars 
and  books  of  the  Gospels.  Here,  too,  are  Greek  inscriptions  relating 
to  the  resolutions  of  Councils.  The  drawing  is  very  primitive,  being 
without  perspective. 

Three  passages  (PI.  6,  7)  lead  us  into  the  transept,  which  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  nave.  The  four  angles  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  transept  with  the  nave  are  formed  by  four  large  piers ,  into 
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which  are  built  pilasters  and  half  -  columns  corresponding  to  the 
columns  of  the  nave.  The  transepts  terminate  in  semicircular  apses. 
The  aisles  are  prolonged  to  the  E.  beyond  the  transept,  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  choir;  they  are  of  unequal  length  and  have  rectilinear 
instead  of  apsidal  terminations.  The  mosaics  in  the  transept,  some 
only  of  which  are  now  distinguishable,  chiefly  represent  the  history 
of  Christ.  The  S.  apse  of  the  transept  contains  a  very  quaint 
representation  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  In  the  N.  apse  is  a 
representation  of  the  scene  where  Christ  invites  Thomas  to  examine 
his  wounds.  The  apostles  here  are  without  the  nimbus.  A  third 
fragment  represents  the  Ascension,  but  the  upper  part  is  gone.  Here 
again  the  apostles  are  without  the  nimbus;  in  their  midst  is  the 
Virgin  between  two  angels. 

Two  flights  of  steps  (No.  10  on  the  large  ground-plan,  p.  102; 
'a'  on  the  plan  at  p.  104)  descend  into  the  Chafbl  op  the  Natiyitt, 
which  is  situated  below  the  choir  and  is  lighted  by  32  lamps.  It  is 
131/2  yds.  long  (from  E.  to  W.),  4  yds.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high.  The 
pavement  is  of  marble,  and  the  walls,  which  are  of  masonry,  are 
lined  with  marble.  Under  the  altar  in  the  recess  to  the  E.,  a  silver 
star  (PI.  d)  is  let  into  the  pavement,  with  the  inscription  *JKc  de 
Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  esf.  Around  the  recess  burn 
15  lamps,  of  which  6  belong  to  the  Greeks,  5  to  the  Armenians,  and 
4  to  the  Latins.  The  recess  still  shows  a  few  traces  of  mosaics.  This 
sacred  spot  was  richly  decorated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  even  with  the  Muslims  was  in  high  repute  at  a  later  period. 
—  Opposite  the  recess  of  the  Nativity  are  three  steps  (PI.  e) 
descending  to  the  Chapbl  of  the  Manoeb.  The  manger,  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  Christ  was  once  laid,  is  of  marble,  the 
bottom  being  white,  and  the  front  brown;  a  wax-doll  represents 
the  Infant.  The  form  of  the  chapel  and  manger  of  Bethlehem  have 
in  the  course  of  centuries  undergone  many  changes ;  and  a  cradle- 
Uke  manger  is  shown  as  the  original  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome ,  to  which  it  was  probably  brought  about  the 
year  750.  In  the  same  chapel ,  to  the  E. ,  is  the  Altar  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (PI.  f),  belonging  to  the  Latins.  The  picture 
is  quite  modem.  —  At  the  end  of  the  subterranean  passage  to- 
wards the  W.  we  observe  a  round  hole  (PL  g)  on  the  right,  out  of 
which  water  is  said  to  have  burst  forth  for  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Family.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  absurd  tradition  was  invented  that 
the  star  which  had  guided  the  Magi  fell  into  this  spring,  in  which 
none  but  virgins  could  see  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  N.  part  of  the  grotto,  which  belongs  to  the 
Latins,  is  from  the  Church  of  St  Catharine.  We  leave  the  grotto 
by  the  N.  steps  (No.  10  on  the  ground-plan,  p.  102),  and  continue 
past  the  Armenian  Altars  (No.  8  on  the  ground-plan,  p.  102)  to  the 
N.  apse  of  the  transept,  where  a  door  (No.  9  on  the  ground-plan, 
p.  102)  leads  Into  the  Chubch  of  St.  Cathabimb  (No.  16  on  the 
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giound-plan,  p.  102).  Heie  Christ  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria  and  to  have  predicted  hei  martyrdom. 
The  chnxch  is  probably  identical  with  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas 
mentioned  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  handsomely  fitted  up  and  in 
1881  was  entirely  re-erected  by  the  Franciscans.  —  On  the  N.  and 
W.  is  the  Monastery  of  the  Franciscans ,  which  commands  the  Wddi 
el-Hrobbeh  and  looks  like  a  fortress  with  its  massive  walls. 

Some  steps  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  church  (No.  18  on  ground- 
plan,  p.  102;  ^b'  on  ground-plan,  p.  104)  descend  into  the  CSuipel 
of  the  Innocents  (PL  k),  where,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  15th 
cent.,  Herod  caused  several  children  to  be  slain,  who  had  been 
brought  here  for  safety  by  their  mothers.  —  Five  steps  lead  hence 
to  a  second  Chapel  (PI.  i;  fitted  up  in  1621),  where  Joseph  is  said 
to  have  been  commanded  by  the  angel  to  flee  into  Egypt.  Other 
Scriptural  events  were  also  associated  by  tradition  with  this  spot. 

We  return  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Innocents  (PI.  k)  and  enter  the 
passage  to  the  left,  eontainlng  the  altar  and  tomb  of  Eusebitu  of 
Cremona  (PI.  1),  of  which  there  is  no  mention  before  1556.  A 
presbyter  named  Eusebius  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Cremona  in  the  7th  cent.)  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Jerome,  but 
that  he  died  in  Bethlehem  is  very  unlikely.  Farther  on  is  the  Tomb 
of  St.  Jerome  (PI.  m),  in  a  chapel  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  tomb  of 
the  great  Latin  Church  Father,  who  was  born  in  Dalmatia  about 
340  and  died  at  Bethlehem  in  420,  has  been  shown  on  this  spot  for 
about  three  centuries.  St  Jerome  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Latin  (the  Vulgate),  for  which  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  specially  fitted  him.  Opposite  the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  on 
the  E.,  the  tombs  of  his  pupil  Paula  and  her  daughter  Euatoehhun 
(formerly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church)  have  been  shown  sinoe  1566,  — 
A  little  farther  to  the  N,  is  the  large  Chapel  of  8U  Jerome  (PL  n), 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  to  have  written  his  works.  It 
was  originally  hewn  out  of  the  rook,  but  is  now  lined  with  masonry. 
A  window  looks  towards  the  cloisters.  A  painting  here  represents 
St.  JeromB  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  chapel  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  1449,  and  the  tomb  of  the  saint  was  also  once 
shown  here. 

To  the  S.  of  the  basilica  are  t\Q  Armenian  and  the  Qredc  Monastery. 
The  tower  of  the  Oreek  Monastery  affords  a  beautiful  Vniw  of  Beth- 
lehem and  its  environs,  particularly  towards  the  S.  and  £.,  into  the 
Widi  er-RHhib,  and  towards  Tekoah  and  the  Frank  Mountain. 

From  the  fore-court  of  the  basilica  a  street  leads  to  the  S.E., 
between  houses,  the  Greek  Monastery,  and  its  depend^icies,  back  to 
the  open  air.  After  5  min.  we  come  (r.)  to  the  so*call6d  Jlft^  Cfrotto, 
or  Women's  Cavtm,  a  natural  rocky  cavern  about  16  ft,  long, 
10  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high.  The  tradition  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  and  of  which  there  are  various  versions ,  is  that  the  Holy 
Family  once  sought  shelter  or  concealment  here,  and  that  a  drop  of 
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the  Virgin's  milk  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  grotto.  For  many  centuries 
both  Christians  and  Muslims  have  entertained  a  superstitious  belief 
that  the  rock  of  this  cavern  has  the  property  of  increasing  the  milk 
of  women  and  even  of  animals ,  and  to  this  day  round  cakes  mixed 
with  dust  from  the  rock  are  given  to  pilgrims. 

The  view  from  the  platform  of  the  German  Protestant  Church 

PI.  B ,  4)  includes  the  Carmelite  Monastery  in  the  village  of  Beit  JaU 

_    100)  to  the  E.,  and  Ar$as  (p.  110)  and  th«  mountains  of  Judea  to 

the  S. ;  the  towers  of  the  vineyards  should  be  noticed  (Matth.  xxi.  33). 
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In  order  to  visit  the  so-called  Field  of  the  Shepherds ,  we  may 
continue  to  follow  the  road  which  led  us  to  the  Milk  Grotto  towards 
the  E. ,  but  as  the  descent  is  very  steep,  it  is  advisable  to  send  round 
our  horses  by  the  easier  route  on  the  N.  to  await  us.  In  about  7  min., 
we  observe  to  the  right  of  the  road  a  small  ruin,  which,  according  to 
a  mediaeval  tradition ,  occupies  the  site  of  the  House  of  Joseph ,  in 
which  he  had  his  dream  (Matth.  i.  20).  In  5  min.  more 'we  reach 
the  village  of  Beit  SdhUr  en-Nasdrd  {i.e.  *of  the  Christians').  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  by  pilgrims  in  the  16th  cent. ;  perhaps  it  is 
the  Ashur  of  1  Ohron.  ii.  24.  It  has  about  600  inhabitants,  mostly 
Orthodox  Greeks,  with  a  few  Latins  and  Muslims.  There  are  several 
grottoes  with  flint  tools  and  cisterns  here.  The  highest  cistern, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village ,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a 
traditional  miracle:  the  inhabitants  having  refused  to  draw  water  for 
the  Tirgin,  the  water  rose  in  the  well  of  its  own  accord.  The  dwelling 
of  the  shepherds  is  now  placed  here  (Luke  ii.  8).  The  key  of  the 
Grotto  of  the  Shepherds  must  be  obtained  at  the  Greek  monastery 
here  (Deir  er-Riim).  —  We  then  ride  on  towards  the  N.E.  through 
a  small,  well-cultivated  plain,  called  by  tradition  the  Field  of  Boaz 
(Ruth  ii.  3  et  seq.).  After  10  min.  we  reach  the  Field  of  the  Shepherds, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Shepherds.  A  very  old 
tradition  makes  the  angels  to  have  appeared  to  thb  shepherds  here. 
For  centuries  a  church  and  a  monastery  stood  on  the  spot,  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  a  grotto  until  the  Crusaders'  time.  The  subterranean 
chapel,  to  which  21  steps  descend,  contains  some  paintings,  shafts 
of  columns,  and  a  few  traces  of  a  mediaeval  mosaic  pavement. 
Around  lie  some  ruins  which  perhaps  belong  to  the  mediaeval  church 
of  *  Oloria  in  Exeelsis\  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the 
site  of  this  church  with  a  spot  about  1/2  M.  to  the  N. ,  but  if  that  were 
correct  the  Tower  of  Edar  (Gen.  xxxv.  21),  or  *  Tower  of  Flocks', 
would  also  have  to  be  transferred  thither.  This  tower  is  mentioned 
by  Paula  (p.  106)  as  having  stood  in  the  Field  of  the  Shepherds.  In 
the  middle  ages  its  site  was  pointed  out  in  the  direction  of  Tekoah 
(p.  110),  but  since  the  16th  cent,  it  has  been  again  fixed  here.  — 
In  returning,  we  take  the  direct  route  to  the  Franciscan  monastery. 

From  Bethlehem  vift  Arl&a  to  the  Fools  of  Solomon  (50  min.),  see 
p.  108;  to  the  Moneuierp  of  Mdr  Sdbd^  see  p.  184  j  to  Engedi,  see  p.  169. 
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11.  From  Jerasalem  to  the  Pooh  of  Solomon 
and  the  Frank  Moontain. 

Cabbiaoe  Road  as  far  as  the  Pooh  of  Solomon^  T*/*  M.  (carriages  and 
saddle-horses,  see  p.  19);  thence  with  guide  vift  KhareitAn  to  the  Frank 
Mountadn  8  hre. ;  from  the  Frank  Mountain  to  Bethlehem' ty^  hr. ;  thence 
back  to  Jerusalem  IV4  hr.  —  By  starting  early  from  Jerusalem  the  traveller 
may  accomplish  the  round  trip  in  one  day^  but  to  allow  any  time  for 
visiting  Bethlehem  he  must  proceed  thither  direct  from  the  Pools  of 
Solomon  viS.  Artas  (50  min.)-  Provisions  and  lights  should  be  taken.  If 
necessary,  unpretending  sleeping-quarters  may  be  obtained  at  Bethlehem 
(p.  101).  If  Tekoah  be  also  included  in  the  excursion,  one  day  and  a  half  will 
be  required,  the  night  being  spent  at  Bethlehem,  whence  an  early  start  sliould 
be  made,  or  the  horses  must  be  sent  on  early  in  advance  to  the  Pools,  the  tra- 
veller following  by  carriage.  If  the  traveller  wishes  to  see  the  Pools  only, 
he  can  do  this  best  when  visiting  Bethlehem  (p.  101)  or  Hebron  (p.  113). 

From  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Tomb  of  Baehel  (i  V4  hr.),  see  pp.  99, 
100.  From  this  point  we  foUow  the  Hebron  road  (comp.  p.  100),  from 
which  a  few  yards  farther  on  a  road  diverges  to  Beit  JM^  (p.  100). 

To  the  left  of  the  road  are  various  fragments  of  the  old  aque- 
duot  (see  p.  109).  After  about  50  min.,  at  the  point  where  the  road 
bends  to  the  left,  we  observe  on  the  right  the  Greek  monastery  Deir 
el'Khadr^  with  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  close  to  the  village  of  El- 
Khadt,  A  few  minutes  farther  on  is  Kaffat  el-Burak^  or  *castle  by  the 
pools',  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  for  protection  against  the  Bednlns. 
We  here  obtain  the  key  for  the  spring  ^Ain  Sdlih^  which  rises  on  the 
hill  about  110  yds.  to  the  W.,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Christians, 
curiously  enough,  to  be  the  Sealed  Fountain  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(iv.  12).  The  well- house  contains  two  dark  chambers,  in  the 
innermost  of  which  the  water  bubbles  forth  from  the  wall.  The 
different  streams  unite  in  a  basin  of  clear  water,  which  is  conducted 
by  a  channel  to  a  fountain-tower  above  the  first  pool,  part  of  it, 
however,  flowing  into  the  old  conduit  which  passes  the  pools.  There 
is  a  second  fountain  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  castle;  this  fountain 
unites  with  the  '^fater  of  'Ain  §&lih  at  the  fountain- tower. 

The  so-called  *Foo1b  of  Solomon  (El'Burak)^  situated  in  a  small 
valley  at  the  back  of  the  castle ,  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  old 
aqueduct  of  Jerusalem  (p.  22) ,  which  has  recently  been  restored. 
They  owe  their  name  to  the  supposition  that  the  gardens  of  Solo- 
mon were  in  the  Wadi  Ar^as  (p.  109),  and  to  an  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation of  Eccles.  ii.  6 ,  where  pools  for  irrigation  purposes  are 
mentioned.  According  to  Josephus,  Pilate  built  (or  repaired)  a 
conduit  with  money  taken  from  the  Temple  treasury,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  this  with  Solomon's  Pools  (oomp. 
p.  109).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  really  no  evidence  whatever 
as  to  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  reservoir.  There  are  three 
pools,  at  intervals  of  62-53  yds.  from  each  other,  the  second 
being  about  19  ft.  above  the  first,  and  the  third  the  same  height 
above  the  second.  At  the  lower  (E.)  end  of  each  pool  a  wall  is  built 
across  the  valley,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Sultan's  Pool  (p.  69). 
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The  Highest  Pool  is  127  yds.  long,  76  yds.  wide  at  the  top  and 
79  yds.  below,  and  at  the  lower  (E.)  end  25  ft.  deep.  It  is  partly 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  partly  enclosed  by  masonry,  buttresses  being 
used  for  the  support  of  the  walls.  A  staircase  descends  in  the  S.W. 
comer.  The  Central  Pool  is  141  yds.  long,  53  yds.  wide  at  the  top 
and  83  yds.  below,  and  38  ft.  deep.  It  is  almost  entirely  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  stairs  descend  in  theN.W.  and  N.£.  comers.  lu  the 
N.B.  comer  is  the  mouth  of  a  conduit  ftom  'Ain  S&li^  (see  p.  108). 
The  E.  wall  of  the  reservoir  is  very  thick,  and  is  strengthened  by 
a  second  ytiil  with  a  buttress  in  the  form  of  steps.  The  Lowest 
Pool,  the  finest  of  the  three,  is  194  yds.  long,  49  yds.  wide  at  the 
top  and  69  yds.  below,  and  at  places  48  ft.  deep.  It  is  partly 
hewn  in  the  rook,  and  partly  lined  with  masonry.  Stairs  descend 
in  the  S.E.  and  N.E.  comers.  The  inner  walls  are  supported  by 
numerous  buttresses.  On  the  S.  side  there  is  a  conduit  for  the  re- 
ception of  rain-water.  The  lower  wall  (E.)  is  built  of  large  blocks 
in  the  form  of  steps,  and  is  penetrated  by  an  open  passage  leading 
to  a  chamber.  Similar  chambers,  but  inaccessible,  exist  in  the 
lower  masonry  of  the  other  pools.  In  the  chamber  of  the  lowest  pool 
rises  the  third  spring,  'Ain  FarHjehj  which  flows  through  a  channel 
into  the  Jerusalem  aqueduct.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  it,  another  spring, 
'Ain  'Atdnj  issues  from  a  little  valley  to  the  S.,  and  runs  into  a  stone 
cistern  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  pools. 

These  springs,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  the  water  supply  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem.  Two  other  large  Gohddits  met  at  the  pools  and  allowed 
their  water  to  flow  into  them.  One  of  these  eonduits  runs  above  the  first 
pool  and  was  carried  through  the  valley  of  'Atdn  by  a  tunnel.  Farther 
on  it  runs  to  the  S.  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Wddi  Ddr  el-Bendl  (the 
'Nunnery*),  then  fbr  »/«  hr.  along  the  bottom  of  the  Wddi  el-Biydr  (Valley 
of  Springs),  in  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock  and  with  openings  in  the  top, 
and  finally  flows  into  the  spring  Bir  €d-Derej  (Spring  of  the  Steps).  The 
other  conduit,  forming  a  rectangular  channel,  272  ft.  wide,  begins  in  the 
Wddi  tl'^ArrUb  (p.  112),  crosses  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  flows  into  the 
middle  pooli  The  total  length  of  its  remarkable  windings,  amounting  to 
about  47  M.,  corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Josephus  (400  stadia).  — 
From  the  pools  the  water  was  carried  to  the  city  in  two  different  conduits. 
The  higher  of  these  conveyed  the  water  from  *Ain  8dlih  and  the  aqueduct 
of  the  W4kU  el'BiMdr  along  the  N.  slope  of  the  valley  0)  the  Pools.  It  was 
partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  partly  constructed  of  masonry.  The  conduit 
descends  near  kachel's  Tomb  and  then  rises  again :  here  the  water  ran  in 
stone  siphon-pipes.  The  lower  conduit,  still  in  a  state  of  complete 
preservation ,  conveyed  water  to  the  city  from  all  the  pools  and  springs 
in  great  windings  about  30  M.  long.  One  arm  of  the  conduit  was  con- 
nected, no  doubt  under  Herod^s  government,  with  the  Art&s  spring,  and 
conducted  to  the  Frank  Mountain.  The  main  arm  passed  Bethlehem  and 
Bachers  Tomb  on  the  S.  By  the  bridge  over  the  valley  of  Hinnom  the 
upper  and  lower  conduits  met,  and  ran  along  the  S.  slope  of  the  W.  hill 
of  Jerusalem  towards  the  temple.  The  upper  conduit  is  the  more  artificial 
construction,  and  is  no  doubt  the  older. 

Descending  the  Wddi  Artds  towards  the  E.  (carriage-road),  we 
find  openings  in  the  conduit  whence  water  can  be  drawn.  After 
10  mln.  we  observe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  to  our  right, 
a  conical  hill  with  ruins  and  rock-tombs,  probably  the  site  of  the 
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ancient  Etam  (1  Chron.  iv.  3),  the  name  of  wMcli  is  still  pieseryed  in 
'Aim  *Atdn  (p.  109).  In  7  min.  more  we  perceive  to  the  right  helo^ 
lis  the  village  of  ArtdSj  chiefly  inhabited  by  Muslims. 

From:  AB^is  to  Bethlehem.  The  road  continues  to  follow  the  condnit. 
After  8  min.  a  riew  of  the  town  is  obtained  in  front;  in  '/i  ^r.  more 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  reached,  and  the  ascent  is  made  in  10  minates. 

Farther  on  the  road  descends  the  valley.  After  20  min.  a  small 
lateral  valley  descends  from  Bethlehem  on  the  left ,  while  the  main 
valley,  along  which  the  road  now  oontinnes,  carves  to  the  S.£.  Oni 
route  frequently  crosses  the  dry  and  stony  bed  of  the  brook.  After 
1/4  hr.  we  observe  the  ruins  of  mills  on  the  rock  to  the  right.  After 
1/2  hr.  we  leave  the  W&di  Art&s  and  ascend  a  lateral  valley  to  the 
right  (S.W.).  After  about  10  min.  this  valley  makes  a  sliarp  bend 
to  the  left(S.) ;  another  lateral  valley  descends  from  the  right  (N.W.). 

Proceeding  farther  up  the  valley  to  the  B.,  we  come  in  about  '/4  h'* 
to  Khirbet  TekH'a^  the  ancient  Tekoah,  on  the  summit  of  a  long  hill, 
2790  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  foot  is  a  spring.  The  place 
was  fortified  by  Behoboam ,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  was  originally  a  herdsman  (Amos  i.  1).  The  ruins  are 
a  shapeless  mass ;  the  remains  of  a  church  (there  was  a  monastery  here  in 
the  middle  ages)  may  still  be  recognized,  and  an  octagonal  font  is  to  be  seen. 

At  this  bend  we  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  steep  hillside 
to  the  E.  At  the  top  we  again  see  Bethlehem.  In  20  min.  we 
descend  to  the  spring  of  Khareitun,  named  Bir  el-^Avneiztych;  by  the 
rock  opposite  lies  the  ancient  ruined  'laura',  or  monkish  settlement 
of  KhareitUn^  and  before  us  opens  a  deep  gorge.  The  whole  scene  is 
very  imposing.  We  now  descend  on  foot  by  a  path  to  the  right 
along  the  hills  to  the  traditional  Cave  of  AduUam  (now  called  El- 
Ma^sd  or  Mughdret  Khareititn)^  which  has  been  identifled  since  the 
12th  cent,  with  the  fastness  in  which  David  sought  refuge  (comp. 
p.  124V  In  the  Christian  period  it  was  occupied  by  St.  Chariton 
(d.  410),  and  later  also  by  other  hermits.  The  opening  is  partly 
blocked  by  fallen  rocks.  The  cavern  is  a  natural  labyrinthine  grotto 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  water,  and,  as  the  explorer  may  easily  lose 
his  way,  he  should  be  provided  with  a  cord  of  at  least  200  yds.  in 
length,  or  better  with  a  guide.  The  temperature  in  the  interior  is 
somewhat  high,  and  coat  and  waistcoat  may  be  advantageously  left 
at  the  entrance.  The  galleries  are  sometimes  so  low  as  to  be  passable 
by  creeping  only,  but  they  sometimes  expand  into  large  chambers. 
In  many  places  the  ground  sounds  hollow,  as  there  are  several 
stories  of  passages ,  one  above  another.  The  innermost  passages 
contain  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  fragments  of  urns  and  sarco- 
phagi found  here  indicate  that  the  place  was  once  used  for  interments. 
The  inscriptions  found  in  the  inmost  recesses  are  illegible. 

From  the  Wddi  Artda^  and  a  little  above  the  point  at  which  we 
left  it,  a  road  ascends  to  the  N.E.  to  the  (1  hr.)  — 

Frank  Mountain  (2490  ft.),  so  called  because  the  Crusaders 
here  offered  their  last  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Muslims.  The 
Arabic  name  is  Jtbel  el-Fureidis  ('paradise'  or  'orchard'). 
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The  attempted  identification  with  Beth  ffaeeerun  (Jer.  vi.  1)  fails  of 
proof.  Joaephus  says  (Ant.  xt.  9, 1.  etc.)  that  Herod  founded  the  castle  of 
Herodium  near  Tekoah  and  about  60  stadia  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem.  This 
distance  and  the  further  description  of  the  castle  seem  to  fit  the  present 
ruins.  Josephus  states  that  the  hill  was  thrown  up  artificially,  a  state- 
ment which  is  correct,  if  the  rounded  top  only  of  the  hill  be  taken  into 
account.  He  also  informs  us  that  Herod  was  buried  here.  Herodium 
waa  the  seat  of  a  toparchy.  After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  it  surrendered 
without  a  blow  to  the  legate,  Lucilius  Bassus. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill ,  on  the  W.  side,  are  some  ruins  called 
Stabl  (stable)  by  the  natives,  and  a  large  reservoir,  called  Birket 
Bint  es-Sultdn  (pool  of  the  snltan's  daughter),  81  yds.  long  and 
49  broad,  but  now  dry.  In  the  middle  of  It  rises  a  square  struc- 
ture, resembling  an  island.  Remains  of  the  conduit  from  the  Ar^ts 
spring  (p..  109)  are  also  visible.  On  the  N.  we  see  traces  of  the 
great  flight  of  200  steps  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  rises  in  an  abrupt  (35**)  conical  form  to  a  height  of  about 
330  ft.,  may  be  reached  in  10  minutes.  The  castle  which  once  stood 
here  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the  enclosing  wall,  of 
which  the  chief  traces  are  the  remains  of  four  round  towers  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  The  E.  tower  contains  a  vaulted  chamber  with 
a  mosaic  pavement.  The  large,  regular,  and  finely  hewn  blocks  of 
stone  which  lie  on  the  plateau  at  the  top  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  masonry  used  in  the  buildings 
of  Herod  (p.  xolv). 

The  *ViB-w  is  beautiful.  It  embraces  to  the  E.  the  desert  region 
extending  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  cliffs,  between  which  a  great  part  of  the  blue  sheet  of 
water  is  visible.  To  the  S.  the  view  is  intercepted  by  hills.  To  the 
S.W.  are  the  ruins  of  Tekoah  and  the  village  of  Khareitdn.  To  the 
W.S.W.  is  the  well  of  Abu  Nejeim,  and  to  the  N.W.  Bethlehem ;  to  the 
right  ofitBeltSahiir,  and  in  the  foreground  Beit  Ta'amir;  on  a  hill 
rises  M&r  Ely&s.  To  the  N.  are  En-Nebi  Samwil  and  the  village  of  Abu 
Dts.  Farther  off  stretches  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Road  to  Bethlehem  ascends  to  the  N.W.,  at  first  along  the 
Wddi  ed-Diya\  After  Y4  hr.  we  leave  the  abandoned  village  of 
Beit  T(fdmir  (with  traces  of  ancient  buildings)  on  a  hill  to  our  right. 
After  25  min.  the  way  begins  to  descend  into  the  W6di  er-Rdhib, 
to  the  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  in  V2^»r,  more  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  whence  it  ascends  to  Bethlehem  (p.  101)  in  */4  In- 


12.  From  Jerasalem  to  Hebron. 

23  H.  Qood  BoAD.  Time  required:  for  carriages  4i/shrs.,  for  riders 
6  hrs.  (eomp.  p.  19).  Price  for  a  carriage  26  fr.,  or  if  a  night  be  spent 
out  35  fr.    Dragoman  advisable. 

From  Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon  (2^/4  hrs.),  see  p.  108. 
Our  route  ascends  gradually  past  the  highest  pool  to  the  hill  towards 
the  S.W..  (1/4  hr.),  where  we  obtain  a  fine  retrospect  of  Bethlehem 
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and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  we  pioceed  we  see  the  rnins  of  Deir  el- 
Benat  on  the  right;  to  the  left,  far  below,  is  the  deep  Wadi  el-Fu- 
heimish,  or  Wadi  el-Biy&r.  Our  road  runs  In  great  windings  along 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  round  the  ravines  of  the  lateral  valleys  of  the 
Wadi  el-Biy  ar.  On  the  right  is  Khirbei  Beit  Zakaryd  (Beth-ZcuAariah ; 
1  Mace.  vi.  32  et  seq.),  where  Judas  Macoahsus  was  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator,  on  the  left  Khirbet  Beit  Faghi^r.  After  40  min. 
we  cross  the  WMi  el^Biydr  near  its  head  and  come  to  a  smaU  plateau. 
On  our  right  is  Khirbet  Beit  Sdv^r.  In  20  min.  we  reach  Khirbet 
Beit  Sha^r^  on  the  right,  with  a  new  settlement;  farther  off,  on  the 
hUl,  is  Beit  Vmmar  (perhaps  Ma'arathf  Josh.  xy.  59),  and  near  it 
are  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  JedUr  (Oedor^  Josh.  xv.  58).  We  descend 
into  the  broad  Wddi  el''Arr£U>,  and  in  V4^^*}  about  halfway  between 
Jerusalem  and  Hebron  (14  M.  from  the  former),  we  reach  the  — 

Bridge  over  the  'ArrUby  where  the  coachman  generally  halts  for 
some  time  at  a  small  caf^.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  are 
copious  springs ;  immediately  to  the  right  (W.)  of  the  bridge  is  a 
well-room.  A  portion  of  the  water  is  brought  by  a  subterranean 
conduit  from  the  isolated  ruin-strewn  hill  to  the  W.  On  this  hill 
lie  the  extensive  ruins  of  Khirbet  KHfin, 

About  10  min.  below  the  bridge  is  a  large  but  now  dry  reservoir 
known  as  Birket  d-^Arr&b.  This  reservoir  (80  yds.  long  by  SSi/j  yds.  broad) 
is  of  similar  construction  to  6olomon*8  Pools,  and  is  connected  with  them 
by  the  conduit  mentioned  at  p.  109. 

From  the  bridge  the  road  ascends  past  a  (10  miu.)  pool  (^Birket 
KHftn)  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  water  from  which  used  also  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Birket  el-'Arriib ;  it  is  dry  in  summer.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  hill,  a  few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  road,  are  several 
handsome  rock-tombs  and  small  caverns.  After  d/4  hr.  we  reach  the 
spring  of  'Ain  ed-Dirweh,  above  which  are  a  Mohammedan  house  and 
a  praying-place.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  the  spring  in  which  Philip 
baptized  the  eunuch  was  pointed  out  here  (comp.  p.  93),  and  it  is  so 
marked  on  the  mosaic  map  of  Madebl  (p.  147).  The  traces  of  an 
ancient  Christian  church  were  formerly  visible.  A  little  way  to  the 
S.  there  are  tomb-chambers  in  the  artificially  hewn  and  levelled 
stratum  of  rock.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  are  ruins  called  Beit  StLr^ 
which  answer  to  the  ancient  Beth-Zur  (Josh.  xv.  58;  Nehem.  iii,  16). 
At  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  Beth-Zur  was  a  place  of  great 
importance.  A  little  farther  on  (5  miji.)  the  Mohammedan  village 
of  HalhiU  (Josh.  xv.  58)  becomes  visible  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  The 
mosque  of  Nebi  Y<2nu«,  outside  the  village,  is  built,  according  to 
Mohammedan  tradition,  oyer  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Some 
of  the  later  Jewish  writers  mention  a  tradition  that  the  prophet  Gad 
was  buried  here  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11).  There  are  rook- tombs  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  35  min.  we  perceive  about  500  yds.  to  the  left  of  the 
road  the  ruins  of  a  so-called  Sanctuary  of  Abraham,  Haram  Bdmet 
el'KhalU.    The  S.  and  W.  walls  only  are  preserved  *(71  yds.  and 
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63V2  yd's*  long  respectively),  and  two  oi  three  courses  of  stone  are 
still  visible.  The  blocks  are  of  great  length  (10-16  ft.)  and  are 
jointed  without  mortar.  In  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  interior  there  is 
a  cist&rn.  What  purpose  the  building  served,  and  whether  it  was 
ever  completed,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Jewish  tradition  places 
here  the  Grove  of  Mamrey  and  the  valley  is  still  called  the  Valley 
of  Terebinths  (pp.  115,  124).  About  60  paces  farther  to  the  E.  is  a 
large  ruined  church,  probably  the  basilica  erected  by  Oonstantine 
at  the  terebinth  of  Mamre.  Near  it  are  two  oil-presses  in  the  rock. 
A  large  dstern  5  min.  farther  to  the  S.  is  shown  as  the  bath  of  Sarah. 
Returning  to  the  road,  we  come,  a  few  paces  farther  on,  to  an  in- 
different footpath  on  the  right,  which  leads  past  the  ruins  of  the  vil- 
lage oiKhirbet  en-Nasdrd  (^imn  of  the  Christians'),  ot BujiXmSebztn, 
and  proceeds  direct  to  (V2  hr.)  the  Russian  hospice,  the  tower  of 
which  is  visible  from  afar.  Following  the  road,  we  gradually  descend 
the  hill,  pass  the  hospital  of  the  Scots  Mission  (see  below),  and 
reach  the  small  town  of  El-KhalU  (Hebron)  in  about  */2  hr. 

Hebron.  —  Accommodataon.  Russian  Hospice,  near  Abraham's  Oak 
(p.  115;  good  lodging  but  without  board;  during  the  season  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Russian  Buildings  at 
Jerusalem  is  necessary).  In  case  of  necessity  male  travellers  can  obtain 
accommodation  in  some  Jewish  Houses.  The  price  should  be  fixed  before- 
hand. —  TurJcUh  Pott  Office,  —  It  is  advisable  to  take  a  Quidb  (6-12  pi. ; 
more  in  proportion  for  a  party),  as  the  Muslims  here  are  notorious  for 
their  fanaticism.  Travellers  are  earnestly  warned  against  that  arrant 
beggar,  the  son  of  the  deceased  old  sheikh  Hamza. 

The  8eoU  Mission  has  a  hospital  here  (physician,  Dr.  Paterton).  The 
Oerman  Jerusalem  Society  maintains  a  native  teacher,  who  also  conducts 
Protestant  service  in  the  Arabic  tongue. 

History.  Hd>ro»  is  a  town  of  hoar  antiquity.  Hedieeval  tradition 
localized  the  creation  of  Adam  here;  and  at  a  very  early  period,  owing  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  Joshua  xiv.  15 ,  where  Arba  is  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim  (giants),  Adam'^s  death  was  placed  here. 
The  ancient  name  of  Hebron  was  Kirjath  Arba  ('city  of  Arba*).  In  Num- 
bers xiii.  22  it  is  claimed  that  Hebron  was  founded  seven  years  before 
Zoan,  i.e.  Tanis,  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Egypt.  Abraham  is  also  stated  to 
have  pitched  his  tent  under  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  Amorite  (Gen.  xiii.  18, 
xiv.  13).  When  Sarah  died  (Gen.  xxiii.)  Abraham  purchased  from  Ephron 
the  Hittite  the  double  cavern  of  MacJipelah  as  a  family  burial-place ;  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  were  also  said  to  be  buried  here.  Hebron  was  destroyed  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  X.  37)  and  became  the  chief  city  of  the  tribe  of  Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  13). 
David  spent  a  long  time  in  the  region  of  Hebron.  After  Saul's  death  David 
ruled  over  Judah  from  Hebron  for  71/2  years.  It  was  at  the  gates  of  Hebron 
that  Abner  was  slain  by  Joab,  and  David  caused  the  murderers  of 
Isbbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  to  be  hanged  by  the  pool  of  Hebron.  Hebron 
afterwards  became  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellious  Absalom.  It  was 
f(Mrtified  by  Rehoboam,  and  repeopled  after  the  captivity.  Judas  Macca- 
bteus  had  to  recapture  it  from  the  Edomites,  and  Josephus  reckons  it  as 
a  town  of  Idumsea.  Hebron  was  next  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  During 
the  Muslim  period  Hebron  regained  much  of  its  old  importance,  partly  by 
its  commerce,  and  partly  as  a  sacred  place  owing  to  its  connection  with 
Abraham  (comp.  p.  Ixvii),  to  whom  its  Arabian  name  refers  (see  p.  Hi). 
Tike  Crusaders  called  Hebron  the  Castellum ,  or  Praesidium  ad  Sanctum 
Abraham.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  invested  the  knight  Gerard  of  Avesnes 
with  the  place  as  a  feudal  fief.  In  1167  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Latin 
bishop ,  but  in  1187  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin. 
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Hebron  J  Arabic  El-Khattl  (abbreviated  from  Khaltl  er-Tabm&n, 
^friend  of  God',  i.  e.  'the  city  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God'),  the 
capital  of  a  K^imma^^mlik  (p.  Ivii),  contains  18-19,000  inhab., 
including  1500  Jews  (with  three  synagogues).  It  lies  3040  ft/above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  narrow  part  of  a  valley  descending  from 
the  N.  W.  The  environs  abound  in  springs  and  are  extremely  fertile. 
The  Jews  make  good  wine  from  the  grapes  grown  in  the  vicinity 
(comp.  p.  116),  and  almond  and  apricot  trees  also  flourish.  The  place 
has  also  some  commercial  importance  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
theBeduins.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of 
water-skins  from  goats'  hides,  and  glass-making.  Glass  was  manu- 
factured here  as  early  as  the  middle  ages,  and  the  principal  articles 
made  are  lamps  and  coloured  glass  rings  used  by  the  women  as 
ornaments.    A  visit  to  the  glass-furnaces  is  not  uninteresting. 

The  present  town  is  divided  into  seven  districts.  1.  In  the  N.W. , 
the  Hdret  esh-Shdkhj  deriving  its  name  from  the  beautiful  Mosque 
(begun  in  668,  or  A.D.  1269-70)  of  the  Sheikh  'Ali  Bakkd,  a  pious 
man  who  died  in  670  (A.D.  1271-72).  Above  this  quarter  is  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Kadhkala  spring,  near  which  there  are  ancient 
grottoes  and  rock-tombs.  From  the  spring  a  path  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  Hobdl  er-Riydh,  2.  Hdret  Bdb  ez-Zdwiyeh^  adjoining 
the  first  quarter  on  the  W.  To  the  S.  of  the  second  quarter  is 
(3)  Hdret  el-Kas&dzin  (of  the  glass-blowers),  and  to  the  E.  (4)  Hdret 
el'Akkdhi  (water-skin  makers).  Farther  to  the  S.  are  (5)  Hdret 
el'Haram  and  (6)  Hdret  el-Mushdrekay  the  latter  on  the  slope  on 
the' other  side.  To*  the  S.E.  lies  (7)  Hdret  el-KiXOkn,  or  quarter 
of  the  cotton-workers.  —  Ancient  Hebron  lay  to  the  W.,  on  the 
olive-covered  hill  Bumeidehy  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Quarantine  (see  be- 
low). On  this  hill  are  ruins  of  old  cyclopean  walls  and  modern  build- 
ings called  Deir  «2-Ar6a'?n,  'the  monastery  of  the  forty*  (martyrs)  j 
within  the  ruins  is  the  tomb  of  Jesse  (Isai),  David's  father.  At  the 
E.  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  deep  spring  of  Sarah,  'Ain  Jedtdeh. 

In  the  bed  of  the  valley  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Haret  el-Haram 
are  situated  two  large  reservoirs:  the  upper  one,  called  Birket  d- 
Kazzdztn,  or  Pool  of  the  Glass-blowers,  is  28  yds.  in  length,  18  yds. 
in  width,  and  27^/2  ft.  in  depth;  the  lower  basin,  constructed  of 
hewn  stones,  is  square  in  form,  each  side  being  44  yds.  long,  and 
is  called  Birket  etSuUdn.  These  pools  are  unquestionably  ancient, 
and  according  to  tradition,  it  was  near  the  latter  that  David  hanged 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  (p.  113).  Close  to  the  Birket  es-SulJan 
stands  the  new  Serdi,  The  tombs  of  Abner  and  Ishbosheth  shown 
in  the  town  are  not  worth  visiting.  —  The  large  building  on  the 
hill  of  Kubb  el-Jdnib,  to  the  S.,  is  the  Quarantine, 

The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  Habam,  the  sacred  area  which 
encloses  the  legendary  site  of  the  Gave  of  Machpelah  (p.  113)  and 
contains  a  mosque  and  the  dwellings  of  dervishes,  saints,  and 
guardians.    I3p  to  a  height  of  about  39  ft.  the  enclosing  wall  is  built 
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of  very  large  bloeke,  all  drafted,  hewn  smootli,  and  showing  the  marks 
of  the  Herodian  period  (pp.  63,  64,  xolv).  This  wall  is  strengthened 
externally  by  square  buttresses,  sixteen  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each 
end,  of  which  two  still  exist  (N.W.  and  S.E.).  The  Muslims  have  also 
erected  a  second  and  modern  enclosing  wall  on  the  N.E.  and  S. 
sides.  Two  flights  of  steps  between  this  wall  and  the  old  one  lead 
to  the  court  in  the  interior,  which  is  1472ft'  above  the  street-level. 
*  Unbelievers'  may  ascend  to  the  seventh  step  of  the  flight  on  the  E. 
side.  Beside  the  flfth  step  is  a  large  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  which 
the  Jews  believe  to  extend  down  to  the  tomb.  On  Friday  the  Jews 
lament  here  as  they  do  at  the  Place  of  Wailing  in  Jerusalem  (p.  65). 
—  No  Europeans ,  except  a  few  of  high  rank ,  have  hitherto  been 
admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  Haram.  From  the  elevation  to  the 
N.  of  the  Haram  a  sight  of  the  court  and  the  buildings  withid  the 
walls  may  be  obtained,  and  good  photographs  of  it  may  be  purchased. 

The  MoSQUX,  which  occupies  the  S.  side  of  the  Haram  and  is  bounded  ' 
on  three  sides  by  the  old  enclosing  wall,  is  a  building  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  in  1167-87,  probably  on  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  Justinian 
era,  and  has  been  restored  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  70  ft.  long  from  N.  to  S. 
and  93  ft.  from  E.^  to  W.  The  interior  is  divided  by  4  columns  into  a 
nave  and  aisles  running  N.  and  8.  The  capitals  of  these  columns  appear 
to  be  partly  Byzantine,  partly  medieeval.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
incrusted  to  a  height  of  nearly  6  ft.  with  marble ,  above  which  runs  a 
band  with  an  Arabic  inscription.  Two  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  church 
lead  direct  to  the  Cave  of  Maehpelah  beneath,  which  is  said  to  consist  of 
various  passages  and  chambers.  Above  ground  are  six  cenotaphs,  hung 
with  green  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  which  are  said  to 
stand  exactly  over  the  tombs  below.  The  cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
are  inside  the  church,  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  octagonal  chapels 
in  the  open  court  to  the  N.  of  the  church,  those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  in 
chambers  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Haram.  —  Outside  the  Haram,  at  the  N.W. 
angle,  is  a  two -story  BuildiItg,  containing  two  cenotaphs  of  Joseph. 
A  footprint  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  is  still  shown  in  a  stone  here.  — 
The  oldest  Arabian  buildings  date  from  1331,  under  the  Hameluke  Sultan 
Mohammed  Ibn  Kilawiln*,  Joseph's  tomb  dates  from  1393. 

Adjoining  the  Haram  on  the  S.  side  is  a  'castle*^  now  used  as 
barracks  and  half  in  ruins. 

The  traditional  Ocik  of  Abraham  or  Odh  of  Mamre  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  Russian  Hospice  (p.  113),  which  we  reach  in  1/2  hr.  by  a 
road  (practicable  for  carriages)  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Jeru- 
salem road,  and  leading  between  vineyard  walls.  This  fine  tree, 
which  unfortunately  is  slowly  dying,  was  highly  revered  as  far 
back  as  the  16th  cent.,  and  is  unquestionably  of  great  age.  For  the 
earlier  (Jewish)  tradition,  see  p.  113.  The  trunk  of  the  oak  is 
about  32  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  bottom.  Behind  the  hospice 
stands  a  View  Tower  (key  in  the  hospice),  which  commands  a  magni- 
ficent •View  extending  to  the  sea. 

In  the  country  to  the  W.  of  Jordan,  the  oak  iel-ballUt^  Quercus  ilex  pseu- 
dococcifera)  does  not,  as  beyond  Jordan,  develop  into  a'  large  tree,  but,  as 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  off  by  the  goats,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of 
bushes  only.  A  few  gigantic  trees  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  un 
molested,  owing  probably  to  superstitious  veneration. 
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13.  From  Hebron  to  Beit  Jibrln  and  Gaza. 


From  Hebron  to  Beit  JtiHn ,  i  hrs.  on  liorseback :  thence  to  Ocua 
ca.  9  hrs.  —  For  this  tour  a  guide  is  desirable.  —  Visitors  to  the  tombs 
of)  Beit  Jibrin  must  first  obtain  the  permission  of  fhe  E&immakibn  of 
Hebron  (candles  required). 

We  follow  the  Jerusalem  road  to  the  point  where  the  route  to 
the  Russian  Hospice  diverges  (}l2hT,,  see  p.  116).  Here  we  turn  to 
the  left  (W.)  and  descend  the  Wddi  d-KHf;  on  a  hill  to  the  right 
is  Bdi  IsJcdhU,  perhaps  the  Esheol  (*valley  of  grapes')  of  Numbers  xiii. 
24  et  seq.,  whence  the  Israelitish  spies  brought  back  the  huge  bnnch 
of  grapes.  In  Ihr.  we  reach  the  spring  of 'Ain  el-KHf.  The  valley 
now  expands,  turns  to  the  "W.,  and  receives  the  name  of  WAdi  ci- 
Merj.  On  the  {}/2hi.^  hill  to  the  left  lies  Terkikmyd  (Trieomiasjy 
with  a  few  antiquities.  In  I1/2  hr.  the  road  skirts  the  base  of  another 
hill  on  the  left,  upon  which  is  Ddr  Nakhkhds,  In  ^2  ^'-  ^^  enter 
.  Beit  Jibrin  from  the  N.  E. 

Fbom  Jebcsalbh  to  Bbit  JibbIm,  8S/4  hrs.  To  (2V4  hrs.)  the  Pools  of 
Solomon,  see  p.  108.  Before  reaching  the  pools  we  diverge  by  a  road  to 
the  right  (W.),  which  leads  via  O/4  hr.)  El-Khadr  (p.  108).  In  86  min.  we 
see  HUs&n  at  some  distance  to  the  right;  to  the  left  opens  the  Wftdi  Fiikin. 
After  1/2  hr.  the  road  to  Beit  'Atab  diverges  to  the  right,  while  our  route 
proceeds  (l.)to  the  8.W.  V*  hr.  Hill  with  extensive  ruins  (on  the  left);  '^1%'hr. 
'Ain  ei-TannUr^  deep  down  in  the  valley,  with  lemon-groves ;  10  min.  Bnins 
(to  the  left).  We  are  now  following  an  old  Boman  road.  After  40  min. 
a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Beit  Kettif  (p.  124);  we,  however,  descend 
to  the  left.  20  min.  Boman  milestone  (prostrate)  j  1/2  hr.  we  cross  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Wddi  es-Sant;  to  the  left  a  well  on  a  hill.  In  »/«  hr.  a  road 
diverges  to  the  left  (wliich  we  do  not  follow)  •,  to  the  right  Zakarv&  (p.  124) 
is  visible.  In  1/2  hr.  our  route  enters  the  Wddi  Zakaryd  Qeft)  and  leads  to 
the  S.  across  a  well-cultivated  plain ,  with  frequent  traces  of  the  Boman 
road.  Beyond  an  ancient  well,  with  teseryoirs,  we  reach  (1/2  hr.)  Beit  Jibrin. 

The  village  of  Beit  Jibrin  (^House  of  Gabriel'),  containing  about 
900  Muslim  inhab.,  lies  between  three  hills,  the  Tell  Bomdt  on 
the  N.W.,  the  Tell  Sanddhanneh  on  the  S.,  and  the  Tell  H-Judeiyideh 
on  the  N.E. 

The  Israelitish  town  was  known  as  Mareshah  and  stood  originally  about 
1  M.  farther  to  the  S.  on  the  Tell  Sandahanneb,  which  overlooks  the 
roads  from  Gaza  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.'  The  old  name  reappears  in 
KMrhet  Merdsh,  Vs  ^-  ^o  the  N.W.  The  town  wss  fortified  by  Behoboam 
(2  Ghron.  xi.  8),  and  after  the  Exodus  became  an  Edomite  capital.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  a  large  settlement  of  Phcenicians  wss  established  here.  The 
town,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  B.C.  40,  reappears  in  A.D.  68, 
under  the  new  name  of  Baitogabra^  as  a  fortress  standing  on  the  present 
site  (see  Bell.  Jnd.  iv.  8,  1,  where  the  name  is  erroneously  given  as 
Betabris).  The  town  received  various  privileges  coupled  wltli  the  same 
Eleutheropolitf  or  Lucia  Beptimia  Severiana^  from  the  Boman  emperor 
Septimius  Severus  in  202,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  in  the  East. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop  as  early  as  the  4th  century.  The 
Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins;  they  called  it  Oibelia.  Under  Fulke 
of  Anjou,  in  1134,  a  citadel  was  erected  here.  In  1244  Gibelin  was  finally 
taken  by  Beibars  (p.  Ixxxiv).  The  fortress  was  restored  in  1551.  Comp. 
^Excavations  in  Palestine  during  the  years  1898-1900'  (Pal.  Expl.  Fund); 
F.  Peters  A  E.  Thiersch,  'Painted  Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa'  (Pal. 
Bxpl.  Fund;  1905). 

The  village  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.    Ruins  of  old  buildings  are  incorporated  with  most  of  the 
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houses.  A  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  perhaps  huilt  by  the  Grusaders 
in  1134,  still  exists  on  the  N.  side;  it  was  formerly  flanked  by  a 
moat.  To  the  N.W.  and  E.  were  forts.  At  the  E.  fort  there  still 
exist  fragments  of  columns ,  a  fine  large  portal »  and  a  reservoir.  The 
N.W.  fort  (small  fee)  stood  on  an  eminence ,  and  the  ancient  sub- 
structions are  still  easily  distinguished  from  the  later  work.  Over 
the  door  is  an  inscription  dating  from  the  year  958  of  the  Hegira 
(1551).  The  fortress  was  flanked  with  a  tower  .at  each  corner.  The 
interior  contains  a  handsome  cistern  and  many  vaulted  chambers 
now  used  as  dwellings.  On  the  S.  side  runs  a  gallery  from  E.  to  W., 
which  was  originally  the  aisle  of  a  church.  On  the  left  and  right 
are  five  piers,  formerly  enriched  with  columns  in  white  marble  and 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  The  arcades  are  pointed. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  Rook  Gayebns  Co^^  ^ 
'ardk)  in  the  vicinity  (comp.  p.  i*M).  The  caverns  consist  of 
round,  bell-vaulted  chambers,  20-50  ft.  (in  some  cases  even  100  ft.) 
in  diameter,  supported  by  detaehed  pillars.  They  are  30-40  ft.  in 
height.  Each  cavern  is  lighted  from  above  by  a  well-like  opening. 
The  stone,  a  kind  of  grey  chalk ,  is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  yet  the  regularity  and  art  with  which  the  chambers  have  been 
excavated  are  none  the  less  admirable.  Most  of  these  caverns  date 
back  to  the  ancient  Hebraic  or  some  even  earlier  period.  Theirnumber 
and  similarity  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  used  as  dwellings  ] 
some  of  them  are  connected  with  each  other.  St.  Jerome  informs  us 
that  the  Hdfinii  ^^  dwellers  in  mountains  and  caves ,  once  lived  in 
this  district,  and  that  the  Idumseans  lived  in  caverns  throughout  the 
country  from  here  to  Petra,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intensity 
of  the  heat.  Some  of  the  caverns  seem  to  have  been  used  as  chapels, 
as  they  have  apses  turned  towards  the  E.  and  crosses  engraved  on 
their  walls. 

The  following  walk  is  the  most  interesting  here.  We  descend  from 
the  fortress  to  the  S.  E.,  pass  the  tombs,  and  ascend  a  small  water-course. 
In  5  min.  we  observe  caverns  below  us.  To  judge  from  the  niches  hewn 
in  them  (Ave  at  the  back,  three  on  each  side),  they  must  once  have  been 
used  as  sepulchres.  The  niches  are  2  ft.  above  the  ground ,  and  high 
above  them  are  hewn  numerous  triangles  (possibly  for  lamps).  Some  of 
the  round  openings  above  have  been  widened  in  the  course  of  ages. 
After  the  falling  in  of  the  chambers  there  have  also  been  formed  open 
spaces  in  front  of  them,  within  which  the  pillars  of  the  groups  of  cham- 
bers are  still  preserved.  —  Farther  to  the  S.  is  a  second  group  of  more 
lofty  grottoes.  Cme  of  them  contains  a  well,  and  at  several  places  the  ground 
sounds  hollow.  The  walls  are  green  with  moisture  and  very  smooth.  Rudely 
engraved  crosses,  and  inscriptions  dating  from  the  early  period  of  Islamism 
(in  ChiAc  characters) ,  are  sometimes  observed.  The  marks  of  tools  are 
elearly  visible  on  the  walls.  Proceeding  from  one  cavern  to  another,  we 
Mcend  the  valley  as  far  as  a  ruined  church ,  which  in  a  straight  line  is 
only  1  M.  from  the  village.  It  is  still  called  by  the  natives  Mdr  Sannd,  or 
Sandtthanneh.  The  substructions  of  this  church  date  from  the  Byzantine 
period*,  but  the  ground-plan  was  altered  by  the  Grusaders.  The  principal 
apse  is  well-pteserved.  The  window-arches  are  round.  The  stones  are 
carefolly  hewn,  and  the  walls  are  massive.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  pilasters,  and  under  the  N.  aisle  is  a  crypt  with  vaults.  Opposite 
the  church  is  the  cavern  MughArH  Sandahannehy  comprizing  several  cham- 
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berg,  the  largest  of  whleh  is  100  ft.  In  diameter.  Hot  far  off,  to  the  W., 
is  the  passage  of  E*-8Hk^  a  tunnel  over  33  yds.  long,  with  two  cross-galleries, 
containing  no  less  than  1906  small  niches  (columbaria),  which  serred  as 
receptacles  for  cinerary  urns.  —  The  whole  chain  of  hills  of  Mar  HannH 
is  honeycombed  with  caverns,  especially  on  the  S.  and  W.  sides.  The  flneat 
tomb  lies  to  the  E.,  opposite  the  Tell  Sandahanneh.  It  was  constructed 
ca.  B.C.  260  for  the  head  of  the  Phcenician  Oolony.  Adjoining  the  ante- 
chamber on  the  N.,  £.,  and  8.  are  three  chambers,  with  41  loculi  (Eokim, 
p.  xciv)  for  bodies  hewn  in  the  walls.  They  have  gabled  roofs,  the  only  ones 
of  the  kind  found  in  Palestine.  The  main  chamber  (E.)  opens  out  into 
a  large  rectangular  recess,  with  three  niches  for  sarcophagi.  Paintings 
form  the  chief  decoration  of  the  tomb.  Above  the  loculi  in  the  chief 
chamber  is  a  broad  frieze  of  hunting-scenes,  beginning  in  the  S.W.  comer 
and  running  round  the  walls.  First  comes  a  man  blowing  a  trumpet,  next 
a  rider  attacked  by  a  leopard,  then  various  animals,  each  with  an  inscription 
in  Greek.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal  to  the  main  chamber  are 
paintings  of  the  three-headed  Cerberus  and  a  cock.  Vases  adorn  both  sides 
of  the  door  of  the  E.  burial-niche.  The  paintings  betray  the  hand  of  a 
Greek  artist  and  resemble  those  on  vases  of  the  5th  and  4th  cent.  B.C.  ~ 
Somewhat  to  the  S.  lies  another  collection  of  tombs.  They  are  Icfs  richly 
painted,  but  the  figures  of  the  two  musicians  are  worthy  of  notice.  These 
are  the  only  tombs  in  Palestine  thus  decorated. 


The  road  to  Gaza  crosses  the  range  of  Mils  to  the  W.  of  Beit  Jibrui, 
affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  that  village  from  ( V4  hr.)  the  top.  After 
35  min.  we  observe  in  the  fields  to  the  right  the  well  of  the  Sheikh 
'Amr.  We  now  leave  the  mountains  of  Jndah  behind  us  and  gradually 
descend  their  last  spurs  to  the  plain,  in  a  W.  direction.  On  the  left, 
after  1/2  ^r.,  rises  Tell  el-ManaHra,  with  some  ruins,  and  ^/ihx. 
farther  on  we  reach  some  caverns  which  have  fallen  in,  known  as 
'Ardk  el-Men8htyeh»  Our  route  next  turns  towards  the  S.W.  On  the 
right  (72  Jii.)  lies  *Ajldny  the  ancient  Eglon  (Josh.  x.  34,  35),  one 
of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  plain.  In  the  Septuagint  Eglon  is 
confounded  with  Adullam,  which  mistake  is  followed  by  Eusebius 
(see  p.  110).  In  about  1^/4 hr.  from  'Arak  el-Munshiyeh  we  reach  — 

Tell  el'Hastj  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Biblical  Laehi$hj  an 
important  frontier -fortress  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xviii.  14  et  seq.)  during  the  period  of  the  Israelitish  kings. 

Lachish  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  six.  8)  and,  according  to 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  captured  by  him.  According  to  Jeremiah  (zzxiv.  7), 
Lachish  was  one  of  the  last  cities  taken  from  the  Jews  by  Kebuchadneszari 
—  The  extensive  and  highly  interesting  excavations,  which  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  has  undertaken  here  in  the  last  few  years,  have  brought 
to  light  many  fragments  of  town-walls  and  fortifications  of  difierent  pe* 
riods  (some  very  aneient),  numerous  clay  vessels,  etc.  (comp.  FUnderg  Fetrie, 
'Tell  el  Hesy'^  /.  Bliu^  'A  Mound  of  Many  Cities'). 

From  Tell  el-Hasi  our  route  continues  to  descend  the  W6di  el- 
Hasfi.  After  about  I3/4  hr.  we  reach  Bureir^  where  the  first  palms 
occur.  To  the  right,  after  40  min. ,  we  perceive  the  village  of  Simaim^ 
In  an  olive-grove.  Tobacco  and  sesame  are  grown  abundantly  here. 
Soon  after  we  cross  the  waldi  to  the  S.W.  After  ^4  ^^-^  on  the  left 
the  village  of  Nejdf  and  on  the  right,  in  the  distance,  the  dunes 
near  the  sea.  The  road  next  passes  (^5  min.)  Dimreh  on. the  right, 
and  (3/4  hr.)  BHt  HanHn.  In  35  min.  more  it  reaches  the  top  of  a  hill, 
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on  which  are  ruins.  After  40  min.  we  reach  orchards  with  palms, 
and  in  10  min.  more  the  town  of  — 

€hUEa  or  Ghaszeh.  —  Accommodation.  In  the  New  Hotel  (landlord, 
Knetevitch),  at  the  Latin  Hospice  (Mr.  Oatt,  a  German),  or  at  the  Gebek 
MovASTEBT  (introduction  from  Jerusalem  desirable).  The  best  place  for 
pitching  Tents  is  near  the  Serai.  —  Turkish  Post  Office;  IntemaHonal  Tele- 
graph Office.  —  British  Consulas  Agent,  Ktieseoitch.  —  Monet.  AtiGaza 
the  mejidi  is  worth  46  piastres,  and  other  coins  are  also  worth  twice  as 
mnch  as  at  Jerusalem.  —  For  admission  to  the  mosque  (p.  120),  it  is  neces> 
sary  to  have  the  permission  of  the  KaimmakUm  (in  the  Serai)  who  appoints  a 
soldier  (fee  V4  mejidi,  more  for  a  party)  to  accompany  the  visitors. 

History.  In  the  country  of  Pehshet^  i.e,  the  low  plain  between  Carmel 
and  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  we  find  in  historical  times  the  ''Pelishtim\  or 
Philistines,  a  nation  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Semitic  race.  Their 
invasion  was  made  from  the  sea  about  1100  B.C,  when  they  took  possession 
of  the  coast  with  its  originally  Canaanitlsh  towns.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known. The  Bible  (Amos  ix.  7,  etc.)  connects  them  with  <!aphtor,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  Crete.  The  Septuagint  describes  them  as  aXXomoXoi 
{people  of  another  race).  The  Philistines  adopted  not  only  the  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  Semitic  language  and  the  cult  of  the  Canaanites;  their 
principal  divinities  were  Dagon  (Mamas),  a  Ganaanitish  god,  and  the 
Syrian  goddess  Derketo  (Atargatis),  both  deities  in  the  form  of  fish.  The 
Philistines  must  early  have  established  a  constitution;  Jewish  history, 
at  any  rate,  shows  us  a  perpetual  league  of  their  five  chief  towns,  Gaza, 
Ashdod  (p.  123),  Ascalon  (p.  121),  Gath  (p.  123),  Mid  Ekron  (p.  13).  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  the  Philistines  far  surpassed  the  Hebrews  in  culture ; 
and  in  war-chariots  and  cavalry  they  were  superior  to  the  Israelites 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5).  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a  round  copper  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail,  and  brazen  greaves,  and  carried  a  javelin  and  a  long  lance, 
while  each  had  a  shield-bearer,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
light-armed  were  archers.  The  Philistines  possessed  fortified  encampments ; 
they  built  lofty  walls  round  their  towns.  They  carried  on  a  vigorous  and 
extensive  commerce,  especially  inland ;  and  their  wars  with  the  Israelites 
were  partly  caused  by  their  efforts  to  retain  the  command  of  the  great 
caravan  routes,  especially  that  to  Damascus.  —  In  the  last  decades  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  the  Philistines  contested  the  hegemony  of  Palestine 
with  the  Israelites,  and.  In  fact,  ruled  over  Israel  for  a  long  time.  In  what 
way  this  guerilla  war  was  carried  on,  we  may  learn  from  the  lively  and 
vigorous  narrative  of  the  hero  Samson  (Judges  xiii  et  seq.).  The  first 
kings  of  Israel,  Saul  and  David,  effected  their  final  deliverance  from  the 
foreign  yoke,  though  several  of  the  succeeding  kings  had  to  wage  war  with 
the  Philistines.  In  the  course  of  the  great  war  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
the  Philistian  plain  became  strategiciJly  important,  and  its  occupation 
therefore  formed  a  constant  source  of  strife  between  these  nations,  to  the 
great  disquiet  of  the  Philistines.  Some  of  the  Philistines,  too,  were  prob- 
ably exiled  at  this  period.  After  the  Jewish  captivity  the  kingdom  of 
the  Philistines  had  disappeared.  In  the  wars  between  the  Syrian  and 
SgyP^ian  diadochi  Philistia  again  became  the  scene  of  fierce  conflicts. 
During  the  Haccabaean  period  the  Philistian -Hellenic  coast-towns  gave 
fresh  proofs  of  their  hereditary  enmity  against  the  Jews,  but  the  Hacca- 
beeans  succeeded  in  permanently  subjugating  the  Philistian  plain. 

Gaza  was  the  southernmost  of  the  five  allied  Philistine  cities  (see  above), 
and  it  was  here  that  Samson  performed  some  of  his  remarkable  exploits 
(Judges  xvi.).  The  Israelites  held  possession  of  the  town  only  during 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  empire  (1  Kings  iv.  24).  The  town  was 
large,  and  chiefly  of  importance  on  account  of  its  trade  with  Egypt.  Its 
port  was  Majumas ,  which  was  -  raised  by  Constantine  the  Great  to  the 
dignity  of  an  independent  town  under  the  name  of  OonstanHa.  Herodotus 
calls  the  town  Kadytis.  Alexander  the  Great  took  it  after  a  vigorous  defence. 
In  B.C.  69  it  was  again  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus. 
TTnder  Gabinius  New  Gaza  was  built  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  former 
town.    It  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  He^od,  after  whoso 
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death  it  reverted  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  Under  the  Romans  Gaza 
peacefally  developed  its  resources.  Philemon,  to  whom  the  Epistle  of  that 
name  was  addressed,  was  traditionally  first  bishop  of  Gaza.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Gonstantine  the  town  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  paganism, 
adhering  to  its  god  Mamas,  whose  statues  and  temples  stood  till  the 
year  400,  when  they  were  destroyed  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor.  On  the 
site  of  the  principal  temple  a  large  cruciform  church  was  afterwards 
erected  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  In  634  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs  under  'Omar,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  important  place 
by  the  Muslims,  because  H&shim,  Mohammed^s  grandfather,  who  had 
once  traded  with  the  place,  had  diei  and  been  buried  tnere.  The 
Crusaders  found  Gaza  in  ruins.  In  1149  Baldwin  II.  erected  a  fortress 
here.  In  llTOSaladin  plundered  the  town,  though  unable  to  reduce  the 
fortress;  in  1187,  however,  the  whole  place  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1244 
the  Christians  and  Muslims  were  defeated  by  the  Kharezmians  near  Gaza. 
Since  that  period  Gaza  has  been  a  place  of  no  importance.  In  1799  it 
was  taken  by  Napoleon.  —  Comp.  communications  of  Oatt  in  ZDPY. 
vii.  1-14;  293-2985  xi.  149-169. 

Ohazzeh,  the  seat  of  a  Kftimmakam  (p.  ItiI)  and  containing  a 
small  garrison,  has  35,000  inhab.,  including  700  Greeks  (who  possess 
a  church),  50  Latins  (also  with  a  chuioh),  and  100  Jews.  The  town 
is  of  semi-Egyptian  character;  the  veil  of  the  Muslim  women,  for 
example,  closely  resembles  the  Egyptian.  The  hazaar,  too,  has  an 
Egyptian  appearance.  The  old  caravan  traffic  with  Egypt  is  now 
almost  extinct,  hut  the  market  is  still  largely  frequented  by  the 
Beduins,  especially  for  dates,  figs,  olives,  lentils,  and  other  provi- 
sions. Gaza  is,  moreover,  an  important  dep6t  for  barley;  its  oliye- 
haryest  is  considerable ;  and  it  contains  numerous  potteries  and  a 
Bteam-mill  in  German  possession.  —  An  unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  ophthalmia,  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established  a  hospital  here. 
The  same  society  has  schools  for  Muslim  and  Christian  boys  and  girls 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sterling.  The  town-wells  are 
100-160  ft.  deep,  but  the  water  is  brackish,  except  in  a  few  wells  to 
the  N.  The  town  lies  on  a  hill  about  100  ft.  high,  in  the  midst  of 
orchards.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  water  contained  by  the  soil 
the  vegetation  is  very  rich.  The  ancient  town  was  a  good  deal  larger 
than  the  modem  one,  and  to  the  S.  and  E.  elevations  of  the  ground 
are  visible,  marking  the  course  of  the  town  wall.  The  newer  houses 
are  generally  built  of  ancient  materials. 

The  Serdi,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  cent,  and  has  finely  Jointed  masonry.  Behind  it,  to  the 
E.,  is  shown  the  Tomb  of  Samson  (Samsdn).  Not  far  from  the  Serai 
rises  the  large  mosque  Jdmi'  el~Kebir  (adm.,  see  p.  119;  shoes  must 
be  removed).  The  court  of  the  mosque  is  paved  with  marble  slabs; 
around  it  are  several  schools.  The  mosque  itself  was  originally  a 
Christian  church,  consisting  of  nave  and  lower  aisles,  built  in  the 
12th  cent,  out  of  ancient  materials  and  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The 
Muslims  erected  an  additional  aisle  on  the  S.  side,  and,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  minaret,  built  up  the  apses.  Over  the  three  square 
pilasters  and  two  half-pillars  which  bound  the  nave  rise  pointed 
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arcades.  On  one  of  the  Iseautiful  columns  (N.E.)  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  seven-branched  candlestick,  with  a  Greek  and  Hebrew 
inscription.    The  W.  port^  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic. 

To  the  S.W.  of  this  mosque  is  situated  a  hatidsome  caravan- 
serai, called  the  Khdn  ez-Zeit  ('oil  khan*).  Proceeding  to  the  S.W. 
through  the  Hdret  ez-ZeitUn  quarter  we  come  to  a  mosque  partly  built 
with  finely  hewn  stones,  situated  on  the  road  which  is  traversed  by 
caravans  to  and  from  Egypt. 

Tradition  points  out,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  the  place 
whence  Samson  carried  off  the  gates  of  the  Philistines.  Passing 
across  tombs  towards  the  W.  and  walking  round  the  town,  we  come 
to  the  well  of  Sheikh  Shc^bdn  and  to  a  mosque  of  some  antiquity  in 
which  Hdshimy  Mohammed's  grandfather,  is  buried.  This  building 
was  restored  during  the  19th  century,  but  partly  with  the  old 
materials.   We  return  by  the  cemeteries  to  the  E.  side  of  the  town. 

A  ride  of  V*  ^^-  to  the  S.E.  of  Oaza  brings  us  to  the  Mel  el- 
Muntdr  (272  ft.),  which  is  covered  with  tombs.  (Mun^^r,  'watch- 
tower',  is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  a  Muslim  saint.)  The 
view  hence  repays  the  ascent:  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  cultivated 
land,  lies  tiie  sandy  desert;  to  the  E. ,  beyond  the  plain,  rise  the 
hill-ranges  of  Judaa;  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  broad,  yellow  sand-hills, 
stretches  the  sea;  but  the  most  picturesque  object  of  all  is  the  town 
itself,  peeping  forth  from  its  beautiful  green  mantle. 

Fboh  Oaza  to  El-^AbIsh,  18  hrs.  From  Gaza  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  Tell 
eWAjm  near  the  Wddi  Qhatxeh.  About  1  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tell  el-'Ajiil, 
near  Tell  JemFa^  are  the  ruins  of  Uman  Jerdr  (probably  the  Qerar  of  Gen.  xx.  1 ; 
xxvi.  1).  After  IV4  hr.  we  reach  Deir  el-Belah  (the  ancient  JBd-DdrUm;  the 
mosqtie  JAmf  a-KhMr  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel).  We  next  reach 
(1  hr.  37  min.)  Khdn  TUmns,  with  a  fine  mosque  of  the  time  of  Sultan  Baf- 
Icdk.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Kh&n  Yilnns  is  the  Egyptian  frontier.  In  1  hr. 
17  min.  we  reach  Tell  Rifa\  or  Raphia;  then  (21/4  hrs.)  Sheikh  Zuweid^ 
(2»/4  hrs.)  Khirbet  el-BorJ,  and  (2Vahrs.)  the  broad  valley  of  Bl-'Arish,  the 
^iver  of  Egypt'  of  the  Bible  (Numb,  xxxiv.  5 ;  Isaiah  xxvii.  12).  In  20min, 
more  we  reach  the  fortress  and  the  quarantine.  El-'Arish  occupies  the  site 
of  thia  ancient  Rhinoeolura.  By  the  cistern  in  the  court  there  is  a  minia- 
ture Egyptian  temple  (a  monolith  of  granite),  now  used  as  a  trough.  — 
The  town  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  an  Ethiopian-Egyp- 
tian king  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and  under  the  name  of  Laris  it  was 
an  episcopal  see  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem 
died  here  in  1118.  TheHe^farBerdawtl^  or  *Stone  of  Baldwin',  is  still  pointed 
out.    On  Feb.  18th,  17&9,  Kapoleon  took  El-'Arish. 

From  Oata  to  Beersheba,  see  p.  169. 

14.  From  Gaza  to  Jerasalem  vi&  Ascalon. 

From  Gaza  to  Aecaiouy  SVa  hrs.  on  horseback;  thence  to  Jerusalem 
i6*/2  hrs. .  Nightquarters  may  be  found  at  Esdud  (p.  12S)  or  at  Mejdel  (p.  123). 

The  best  route  is  that  along  the  coast,  which  we  reach  \ik  the 
Weli  Sheikh  Ridwdn  in  20  minutes.  We  then  skirt  the  coast  all  the 
way  to  (ca.  3  hrs.)  the  — 

Bnini  0(  Asoalon  CAshaldn).  —  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  five  principal 
towns  of  the  Philistines,  and*  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
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Derketo,  to  whom  all  fisli  were  sacred.  The  town  belonged  to  the  Tyrians 
in  the  Persian  period,  to  the  Ptolemies  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.,  and  to  the 
Seleucidee  from  the  reign  of  Antiochns  III.  onwards.  In  104  B.C.  it 
succeeded  in  making  itself  independent,  and  it  reckons  its  own  chronology 
from  that  date.  It  eiyoyed  its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  Roman  period, 
as  a  kind  of  free  republic  under  Roman  protection.  Herod  the  Great  was 
born  at  Ascalon,  and  he  caused  the  town  to  be  embellished  with  baths, 
colonnades,  and  the  like,  although  it  was  not  within  his  dominions.  The 
citizens,  like  those  of  Oaza,  were  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity  down  to 
a  late  period.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  Ascalon  was  in  possession 
of  the  Fatimites  of  Egypt.  On  Aug.  12th,  1099,  the  Franks  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  under  the  walls  of  the  town ,  but  it  was  only  after  a  siege  of  five 
months  by  sea  and  land  that  they  at  length  compelled  the  place  to 
capitulate.  Saladin's  victory  at  Hattln  brought  Ascalon  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  Muslims,  and  it's  walls  were  razed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Crusade.  In  1191  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion  began  to  rebuild  the 
fortress,  but  he  was  obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  princes,  and 
in  a  subsequent  truce  with  the  Muslims  it  was  agreed  that  the  place 
should  remain  unfortified.  In  1270  Beibars  caused  the  fortifications  to  be 
demolished,  and  since  then  Ascalon  has  been  a  ruin. 

Ascalon  is  correctly  described  by  William  of  Tyre,  the  Mstorian 
of  the  Crusades,  as  lying  within  a. semicircle  of  ramparts,  the 
chord  of  which  was  formed  by  the  sea  on  theW.,  and  in  a  kind  of  hol- 
low sloping  towards  the  sea.  The  top  of  the  ramparts  affords  an 
interesting  survey  of  the  ancient  site.  Near  the  S.W.  coiner  lay  the 
small  and  bad  harbour  of  Ascalon.  Of  the  bastions  which  defended 
it  a  few  remains  still  exist.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  stood  a 
gate ,  the  site  of  which  is  still  called  Bdh  el-Bahr  (sea-gate).  The 
W.  wall  is  continued  along  the  low  cliffs  on  the  coast.  Large  frag- 
ments of  it  have  occasionally  fallen.  —  In  the  S.  part  of  the  wall  of 
Ascalon  another  gate,  called  that  of  Gaza,  is  still  distinguishable, 
and  there  are  also  remains  of  towers.  —  The  ramparts  on  the  E. 
side  were  the  most  strongly  fortified,  the  walls  there  being  very 
massive  and  upwards  of  61/2  ft.  thick;  fragments  of  columns  built 
into  them  are  sometimes  seen  projecting.  On  the  hill,  near  the  W«M 
Mohammed  J  are  seen  the  still  tolerably  preserved  towers  which 
defended  the  principal  gate,  that  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  remains  are 
deeply  buried  in  sand.  —  The  N.  side  of  the  ramparts  is  not  easily 
visited,  as  they  are  concealed  by  luxuriant  orchards,  both  outside 
and  inside  the  walls.  Among  these  orchards  are  found  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  remains  of  Christian  churches,  and,  most  important 
of  all ,  40  cisterns  of  excellent  water.  The  orchards ,  enclosed  hy 
prickly  cactus-hedges,  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  El-Jdra,  a  village 
with  300  inhab.,  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  ancient  Ascalon. 
Sycamores  abound,  and  vines,  olives,  many  fruit-trees,  and  an  ex- 
cellent kind  of  onion  also  thrive  in  this  favoured  district.  This  last 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Ascalonia,  whence  the  French  ^chalotte 
and  our  shalot  are  derived, 

Fbom  Ascalon  to  Jaffa  (7»/4  hrs.).  The  route  from  El-J6ra  (see  above) 
leads  first  along  the  road  to  Mejdel  (p.  123),  then  diverges  (about  halfway) 
to  the  left  (N.),  bringing  us  in  50  min.  direct  to  Hamdmeh^  and  thence  in 
1  hr.  20  min.  to  £tcUld.  —  The  detour  via  Mejdel  (p.  133)  is  well  worth 
the  extra  time  (V4  hr.)  required. 
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Esdftd,  a  village  with  nearly  3000  inhab.,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
commanded  by  a  still  higher  eminence  on  which  the  acropolis  probably 
stood.  European  travellers  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Behmidt^  the  proprietor  of  a  large  steam-mill.  Esdild  is  the  ancient 
Ashdod  (Greek  Azotos)^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important  city 
of  the  Philistian  Pentapolis  Cp*  ii9)*  Its  position  on  the  main  route  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Syria  lent  it  importance  for  both  countries.  About  the 
year  711  B.C.  it  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians,  and  a  century  later  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Psammetichus  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years. 
The  Maccabseans  added  Ashdod  to  the  possessions  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace. 
X.  84),  but  Pompey  restored  its  independence.  Subsequently  it  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Herod.  St.  Philip  preached  the  gospel  here  (Acts 
viii.  40),  and  bishops  of  Asotus  are  mentioned  at  a  later  period.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  on  the  S.  side,  lies  the  ruin  of  a  large  medieeval 
kh&n,  with  galleries,  courts,  and  various  chambers.  Ancient  masonry  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  also  detected  in  the  houses  and  mosques.  About 
3  H.  to  the  W.  is  the  old  seaport  of  Ashdod,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 

After  5  min.  the  road  from  Ssd&d  brings  us  to  the  Wddi  Esdikd^  in 
11/4  hr.  to  the  dilapidated  khan  of  Sukreir^  and  in  another  I1/4  hr.  to  — 

Tebna,  another  large  village  with  two  mosques,  one  of  which  (El" 
Keniteh)  was  no  doubt  once  a  church  of  the  Crusaders,  and  has  a  hand- 
some portal.  It  is  situated  on  the  Wddi  Sardr  (possibly  the  valley  of 
Sorek^  Judges  xvi.  4)  and  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Jabneh ,  or  Jabneel 
(Josh.  XV.  li),  the  Greek  name  of  which  was  Jamnia.  Jabneh  possessed  a 
seaport  of  the  same  name,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jfahr 
RUbtn,  3  If.  to  the  N.W.  This  seaport  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by 
Judas  Maccabseus  (2  Mace.  zii.  8),  but  the  Jews  did  not  obtain  permanent 
possession  of  the  town  until  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus.  Pompey 
restored  its  independence ;  Gabinias  rebuilt  the  town  which  had  fallen  into 
decay ;  and  Augustus  presented  it  to  Herod.  At  that  time  it  was  a  populous 
town  and,  as  a  seaport,  more  important  than  Joppa.  Even  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  Jamnia  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin; 
a  famous  rabbinical  school  flourished  here,  and  the  town  was  afterwards 
intellectually  the  centre  of  the  conspiracy  against  Trajan,  A.D.  117.  The 
Crusaders  called  the  town  Tbelin,  and  erected  a  large  fortress  here.  Its  iden- 
tification with  the  ancient  Philistine  town  of  Oath  is  entirely  problematical. 

Jaffa  lies  3i/s  hrs.  to  the  N.  of  Yebna,  and  Ramleh  21/4  hrs.  to  the  N.E. 

From  El'Jora  (p.  122)  the  road  leads  to  the  N.E.  to  (3/4  hr.) 
Kejdel  (possibly  Migdal-Oad,  Joshua  xv.  37).  Mejdel  has  6-6000 
iuhab.,  a  considerable  weaving-industiy,  and  an  important  market. 
It  is  an  *out-station'  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society. 
About  ^/4  M.  to  the  N.  is  a  German  steam-mill,  the  proprietor  of 
which,  Mr.  Neef,  gives  a  friendly  welcome  to  the  traveller.  The 
mosque  is  partly  built  with  ancient  materials ,  and  has  an  elegant 
minaret.  —  After  7  min.  we  turn  to  the  E.  from  the  main  road.  In 
50  min.  we  reach  Wddi  Makkiis,  and  (10  min.)  leave  Jdlis  on  the 
right  (S.).  We  then  reach  (55  min.)  the  village  of  Es-Sawdftr,  and 
then  (5  min.)  another  of  the  same  name.  A  third  §aw^fir  lies 
farther  to  the  N. ,  and  one  of  them  perhaps  answers  to  the  Saphir 
mentioned  by  Micah  (i.  11).  We  next  reach  (to  the  E;  ^2  br.)  the 
well-watered  Wddi  es-Sdfiyeh.  The  road  passes  (1  hr.)  a  water- 
course, and  then  (8/4  hr.)  returns  to  the  WMi  es-SSlflyeh,  but  does 
not  cross  it.  The  plain  here  is  always  marshy  in  spring.  In  20  min. 
we  reach  the  foot  of  the  Tell  es-§aflyeh. 

The  hill  of  Tell  ef-S&ftyeh,  which  commands  the  outlet  of  the 
great  Wddi  es-Sant  (valley  of  mimosas  j  probably  the  valley  of  Elah 
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or  Terebinth  VaUey,  1  Sam.  xvii.  2;  comp.  pp.  17,  113),  is  sup- 
posed by  Bome  to  be  the  ancient  Mizpeh  or  Mispah  of  Jadab  (Josh. 
XV.  38),  and  by  others  Libnak  (*the  white*;  Josh.  x.  29);  but  the 
latter  conjecture  is  the  less  probable.  In  1138  King  Fulke  of  Anjou 
built  a  castle  here ,  which  was  intended  to  complete  the  girdle  of 
fortifications  around  Ascalon ,  and  was  named  Blanea  Ouarda  or 
Specula  Alba,  from  the  conspicuous  white  chalk  rocks.  In  1191  the 
castle  was  taken  by  Saladin  and  destroyed.  Ascending  the  hill  from 
the  W. ,  we  observe  a  cavern  (probably  an  old  quarry),  and  then 
traverse  the  miserable  modern  village.  On  the  hill  (10  min.)  a  fev 
substructions  of  well-hewn  stones  are  all  that  now  remains  of  the 
Crusaders'  castle.  The  weli  is  also  built  of  ancient  materials.  The 
view  is  very  extensive. 

Here  we  re-enter  a  region  of  Rock  OAVicRNS  like  those  with  which  we 
became  acquainted  at  Beit  Jibrin  (p.  117).  Some  of  these  are  at  2>«tr  «^ 
ButHm,  20  min.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tell  e$-S&fiyeh,  others  B.tDeir  ed^DubbOn,  ^t*^T. 
farther,  others  again  at  Khirbet  Dakar,  Va  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Deir  ed-Dubbaa. 

About  1  hr.  beyond  Tell  es-Saflyeh  we  leave  the  village  of  ^Ajur 
on  the  hill  to  the  right  (£.),  and  soon  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Wddi 
eS'Sant,  After  i/4  hr.  we  observe  to  the  left  (N.)  Zokaryd,  on  a 
hill  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  Qath  of 
the  Philistines  (p.  119).  The  explorations  of  the  Pal.  Expl.  Fund 
have  proved  that  a  considerable  town  existed  here  as  early  as  the 
pre-Israelitish  period  (Quarterly  Statements,  1899).  We  descend 
into  the  broad  and  well-cultivated  floor  of  the  valley.  After  1  hr. 
we  pass  a  small  valley  and  the  well  Bir  es-Sdfsdf  on  the  right.  On 
the  hill  to  the  left  is  Beit  Nettlf  (hardly  to  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Netophah,  Ezra  ii.  22),  which  we  reach  in  1/2  ^^'  more.  The 
village  contains  about  1000  inhabitants  and  afTords  a  very  extensive 
View.  Below"  the  village  the  W&di  es-Siir,  coming  from  the  S., 
nnites  with  the  Wddi  el-Mesarr,  descending  from  the  N.E.  To  the 
S.  lies  Dahr  el-Juwef  id,  and  a  little  towards  the  W.  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Shuweikeh,  with  ancient  caverns  (^Soeoh,  or  Shoehohj 
Joshua  XV.  35 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  1  et  seq,).  To  the  W.  lies  Deir  'Asf^r, 
to  the  N.W.  Khirbet  esh-Shmelli,  Tibnah  (^Timnath,  Judges  xiv.  5), 
and  'Ain  Shems  {^Beth  Shemesh,  1  Sam.  vi.  19,  20 ;  1  Kings  iv.  9). 
To  the  N.  are  Zanfi'a  (^Zanodhj  1  Chron.  iv.  18)  and  Sai'a  (p.  14); 
a  little  towards  the  E.  the  small  village  of  Khirbet  Jerash,  to  the  £. 
Nidhyad,  and  in  the  distance  Belt  'AtHb  (supposed  to  be  the  rock 
Etham,  Judges  xv.  8;  a  cave  still  exists  there). 

The  site  of  Adtdlam  (Joshua  xy.  86;  xii.  16)  1  Sam.  zxii.  1;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  14)  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  spot  1  hr.  to  the 
S.  of  Shuweikeh,  near  the  hill  Sheikh  MadkHr  (comp.  p.  IIQ).  AduUam, 
which  has  alflo  been  placed  here  by  Eusebius,  was  probably  a  moantain- 
fastness,  the  reading  'cave^  being  erroneous. 

From  Beit  Nettif  we  descend  in  25  min.  to  the  outlet  of  the 
W&di  el-Mesarr,  and  in  1/4  hr.  we  pass  the  ruin  of  a  kh&n.  We 
diverge  to  the  left  into  the  Wddi  el'Lehdm,  a  jsmall  side-valley. 
In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  (fine  view).    We  next  pass 
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(20  min.)  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  el-Khan.  We  now  follow  the  top  of 
the  hills  and  enjoy  a  magnificent  ^iew.  After  1  hr.  10  min.  we  reaoh 
the  watershed  and  keep  to  the  left  (N.E.);  the  road  to  the  right  (S.E.) 
leads  past  El-Kha^r  (p.  108)  to  Bethlehem.  About  V2  ^*  farther  on 
we  begin  to  descend  into  the  valley,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  village 
of  El-Kabu^  and  then  (55  min.)  turn  to  the  right  into  the  large  main 
valley,  the  WUi  Bittir,  Riding  up  the  valley,  we  reaoh  Bitttr  (p.  14) 
in  25  minutes.   Thence  to  Jerusalem,  see  pp.  92,  93. 

15.  From  Jerasalem  to  Jericho,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Bead  Sea. 

By  Gasbiagb  thia  excursion  (there  and  back)  takes  li/s  day  (fare 
GO  fr.).  There  is  a  road  as  far  as  Jericho  (4  hrs.),  but  beyond  that 
driving  is  practicable  in  dry  weather  only.  A  dragoman  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  male  travellers,  as  there  is  good  accommodation  at  Jericho.  — 
RiDKss  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  take  6  hrs.,  thence  to  the  Jordan  11/2  hr., 
and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea^i  hr.  The  whole  trip,  including  the  return- 
journey  via  Mdr  Sdbd  (p.  138),  takes  3  days.  For  this  the  dragoman  should 
be  content  with  70-80  fr.  a  head  (exclusive  of  tents). 

To  Qethtemanej  see  p.  76.  The  road  gradually  ascends  opposite 
the  city  to  the  top  of  the  Batn  el-Hawd,  and  then  bends  to  the  E. 
On  the  mountain,  to  the  right,  is  the  Benedictine  convent,  and 
helow  uiy  farther  on,  alBo  to  the  right,  is  the  slaughter-house.  On 
the  left  of  the  small  valley  that  descends  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  we  are  shown  the  site  of  the  fig-tree  (Matth.  xxi.  19) 
which  was  cursed  by  Christ.  On  the  erest  of  the  hill  before  Bethany, 
to  the  left,  is  the  Passionist  convent.  In  40  min.  after  leaving 
Jerusalem  we  reach  — 

Bethany  (Arabic  El-'A%ari^h)j  an  entirely  Muslim  village  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  hovels,  situated  on  a  S.£.  spur  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.   There  are  numerous  fig,  olive,  almond,  and  carob  trees. 

Bethany  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Jesus.  It  was  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Leper  that  the  woman  anointed  him  with  precious  ointment 
(Mark  xiv.  3;  Hatth.  xxvl.  6).  Bethany  was  also  the  scene  of  the  resur- 
rection, of  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  as  related  in  John  xi. 
At  a  very  early  period  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected  here.  The 
Homan  lady  Paula  (p.  106)  visited  a  church  on  the  site  of  Lazarus's  grave. 
In  1198  Milicent,  wife  of  Fulke,  fourth  King  of  Jerusalem  (p.  78),  founded 
a  nunnery  by  tne  church  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  in  1159  the  building  came 
into  tile  possesaion  of  the  Hospitallers.  —  The  Arabic  name  is  derived 
from  Lasarus  or  ^Xazarium",  the  Arabs  having  taken  the  L  for  an  article. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  ruined  Tower ,  the  so-called 
'Castle  of  Lazarus',  now  generally  known  as  the  *House  of  Simon  the 
Leper',  which,  to  judge  from  its  large  drafted  stones,  must  be  older 
than  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  About  twenty  paces  to  the  N.E.  of 
this  is  the  Tonib  of  Lazarus  (^Kabr  el-Azar;  a  light  is  necessary). 
To  the.E.  of  the  tomb  rises  a  mosque  with  a  small  minaret;  for  the 
Muslims  also  regard  Lazarus  as  a  saint,  and  have  taken  possession 
of  his  tomb.  The  outer  staircase  was  constructed  by  the  Christians 
iu  the  16th  century.    We  descend  by  24  steps  into  a  small  ante- 
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chamber,  and  thence  by  three  more  deep  steps  to  the  tomb-chamber. 
The  poor-looking  chamber  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  its  whole 
appearance  is  unlike  that  of  a  Jewish  tomb.  The  tomb  of  Lazams 
was  formerly  shown  in  the  ohnroh  aboYe,  and  this  yault  was  prob- 
ably called  the  penanee-ohapel  of  Mary  Magdalen.  —  Considerable 
vacillation  has  occurred  with  regard  to  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Mary  and  Martha  (now  shown  about  43  yards  to  the  S.  of  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus),  and  with  regard  to  the  house  of  Simon  the  Leper  (p.  125). 

Beyond  Bethany,  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  we  see  the  village  of 
Abu  Dis  (p.  133).  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  stands  a  Greek 
chapel  built  on  ancient  foundation-walls,  which  encloses  the  Stone 
of  Rest.  The  stone,  about  3  ft.  in  length,  marks  the  spot  where 
Martha  met  Jesus  (John  xi.  20).  The  Arabic  name  of  the  place  is 
El-Juneineh^  or  *little  garden*. 

The  road  now  descends  into  the  Wddi  el-Hddy  or  *  valley  of  the 
watering-place'j  so  called  after  the  (20  min.)  H6d  el-Azartyeh  (cafe), 
the  only  well  between  this  point  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ,  and 
known  since  the  15th  cent,  as  the  ^Apostles'  Spring*,  The  water  is  not 
very  good. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  apostles  mast  have  drunk  of  its  wa'ter  on  their 
iourney.  Its  identification  with  the  *snn-spring*  of  En-Shemeih  (Josh.  xv.  7) 
is  doubtful.    A  well-house  constructed  in  the  16th  cent,  has  disappeared. 

The  route  now  descends  the  W&di  el-H64.  After  20  min.  the 
small  Wddi  el-Jemel  (*camel  valley')  descends  from  the  right; 
10  min.  later  the  Wddi  et'Edrik,  also  to  the  right ;  after  35  min. 
we  leave  the  W&di  el-H6d  at  the  Wddi  el-MufOkh  (on  the  right), 
and  cross  a  ridge  into  the  Wddi  es^Sidr(foT  the  *sidr'  tree,  see  p.  128). 
After  20  min.  the  road  enters  a  side-valley  to  the  N.  In  20  min. 
more  we  reach  the  Khdn  HadrCr,  which  lies  about  halfway  to  Jericho 
(coffee  and  refreshments ;  Turkish  post-offlce).  This  district  is  quite 
deserted,  and  tradition  localizes  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
here  (Luke  x.  30-37).  Above  the  khan  is  the  *hill  of  blood*,  TdTai 
ed-Damt  with  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle.  The  name,  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  red  colour  of  the  rock,  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  the  spot  is  the  *going  up  to  AdummM  (Josh.  xv.  7;  xviii.  17), 
The  descent  from  the  khan  into  the  (20  min.)  Wddi  er-Rummdneh 
(*valley  of  pomegranates')  is  called  *Akabet  el-Jerdd  (^ascent  of  the 
locusts').  The  road  follows  the  valley,  which  now  assumes  the  name 
of  Wddi  TaVat  ed-Dam.  After  ca.  20  min.  the  new  carriage-road 
to  En-Nibi  Miisd  (p.  133)  branches  off  to  the  right.  From  the  ele- 
vation to  the  left  of  the  road,  near  (8/4  hr.)  the  fragments  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct,  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  into  the  deep  Wddi 
el-Kelt,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Wddi  Fdra  (p.  98),  which  contains 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  valley  of  AcHor  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  again  with 
the  brook  Cherith  (1  Kings  xvii.  3,  5),  but  the  latter  identification 
is  undoubtedly  wrong.  A  cavern  in  the  rock-wall  to  the  left  has 
been  converted  into  the  Greek  Monastery  of  8U  George  (a  kind  of 
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penitentiary  for  Greek  priests);  the  substructions  date  from  the 
ancient  monastery  of  Khoziba.  Here  are  also  remains  of  mosaics. 
After  1/4  ^r.  Beit  Jabt  el-FoMfd  (the  *upper')  appears  on  the  left. 
The  two  ruined  houses,  called  BeU  Jahr  (the  upper  and  the  lower), 
perhaps  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  castles  of  Thrax  and  Tauros^ 
which  once  defended  the  pass.  After  3  min.  a  footpath  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  George  (p.  126).  The  view  gradually 
develops  itself,  and  at  length  we  perceive  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
vast  plain  of  Jordan.  In  10  min.  more  the  WMi  el-Kelt  reappears, 
the  S.  side  of  which  the  road  ascends.  In  10 min.  we  reach,  on  the 
right,  Beit  Jabt  et-Tdhtdtni  (the  'lower';  see  above).  Entering  the 
plain  (10  min.),  we  see,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  the  ancient  Birket 
MiUd,  or  Pool  of  Moses,  188  yds.  long  and  157  yds.  wide.  It 
belonged  to  the  ancient  system  of  conduits  which  once  irrigated 
this  district  and  rendered  it  a  paradise.  This  is  perhaps  the  remains 
of  a  pool  constructed  by  Herod  near  his  palace  at  Jericho;  for  this, 
it  appears,  is  the  site  of  the  Jericho  of  the  Ne^  Testament.  The  hill 
which  rises  opposite  is  Tell  Abu  'Aldik  (*hill  of  the  leeches').  Some- 
what farther  on,  to  the  S.  of  the  Pool  of  Moses,  we  see  the  ruin  of 
Khirbet  el-KaMn,  After  20  min.  the  road  leads  past  the  modern 
aqueduct,  which  carries  the  water  from  the  'Ain  es-Sultan  (p.  128) 
across  the  "W&di  el-Kelt,  and  then  crosses  the  valley  by  a  bridge. 
In  5  min.  more  we  reach  the  village. 

JexiehO.  ^  Acoommodation.  Jokp^n  Hotel  and  HdTSL  du  Pako 
(landlord, iV<ri<K<);  Hotsi.  Giloal  and  Hotel  Bbllbvdb  (landlord,  Shammali)^ 
pens.,  withoat  wine,  lOls.  —  Russian  Hobpxgb  (introduction  from  the 
Archimandrite  at  Jerusalem  necessary),  good  and  clean;  3  fr.  per  day 
without  board,  which  travellers  must  provide  for  themselves.  —  Trav- 
ellers with  tents  pitch  them  beside  the  Sultanas  Spring  (p.  128),  to  which 
the  road  diverges  at  the  aqueduct  mentioned  above,  before  entering  the 
village.  —  Turkish  Post  Offiu. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jericho  are  obtrusive ,  and  the  women  have  not 
the  best  reputation.  The  traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  thieves. 
The  villagers  usually  crowd  round  travellers  with  offers  to  execute  a 
^FqkUuM^  or  dance  accompanied  by  singing,  both  of  which  are  tiresome. 
The  performers  clap  their  own  or  each  other's  hands,  and  improvise  verses 
in  a  monotonous  tone. 

Travellers  should  not  forget  to  take  drinking-water  with  them  when 
visiting  the  Dead  Sea  (p.  182). 

History.  *  The  ancient  Jericho  lay  by  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jebel  Karantal  (p.  129),  that  is  to  the  W.  of  modern  Jericho,  and  to  the  N. 
of  the'jericho  of  the  Roman  period.  The  Israelitish  town  (Joshua  v,  vi)  at 
first  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  afterwards  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  town  was  of  considerable  size  and  enclosed  by  walls.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  'city  of  palms',  and  down  to  the  7th  cent,  of  our 
era  date-palms  were  common,  though  they  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Around  the  town  lay  a  large  and  flourishing  oasis  of  corn 
and  hemp  fields.  It  was  specially  noted  for  its  balsam  gardens.  The 
balsam  plant  has  now  disappeared  entirely,  although  the  plants  of  South 
Arabia  and  India  would  still  flourish  in  this  warm  climate.  Here,  too, 
flourished  the  Henna  (Lawsonia  inei'mis)^  which  yields  a  red  dye.  Antony 
presented  the  district  of  Jericho  to  Cleopatra,  who  sold  it  to  Herod; 
and  that  monarch  embellished  it  with  palaces  and  constituted  it  his 
winter -residence.  He  died  here,  but  directed  that  he  should  be  interred 
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in  the  Herodium  (p.  111).  ~-  It  was  at  Jericho  that  the  Jewish  pilgrims 
from  Per«ea  (E.  of  Jordan)  and  Galilee  used  to  assemble  on  their  way  to 
the  Temple:  and  Christ  also  began  his  last  journey  to  Jemsalem  from 
this  point  (Luke  xix.  1).  —  As  early  as  the  4th  cent,  the  councils  of  the 
church  were  attended  by  bishops  of  Jericho.  The  emperor  Justinian 
caused  a  'church  of  the  mother  of  God'  at  Jericho  to  be  restored,  and  a 
hospice  for  pilgrims  to  be  erected.  Ifew  Jericho^  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village,  sprang  up  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  who  built  a  castle  and  a 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  here.  The  place  was  afterwards  inhabited  by 
Muslims  and  gradually  decayed. 

Jericho  (^Erikdj  oa.  820ft.  below  the  sea-level),  the  seat  of  a 
Mudir,  consists  of  a  group  of  squalid  hovels,  the  SerM  (government 
building),  and  a  few  shops.  It  is  also  one  of  the  three  seats  of 
administration  for  the  crown  domains  in  the  valley  of  Jordan, 
which  extend  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
inhabitants,  about  300  in  number,  seem  to  be  a  degenerate  race, 
on  whom  the  hot  and  unhealthy  climate  (p.  lii)  has  had  an  ener- 
vating effect.  The  vegetation  is  thoroughly  sub-tropical.  In  the 
garden  of  the  RussilMi  church  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building 
(perhaps  a  church)  with  piers  and  mosaic  pavement.  The  only  other 
curiosity  in  the  village  is  a  building  on  the  S.E.  side,  resembling  a 
tower.  It  probably  dates  from  the  Frank  period,  when  it  was  erected 
for  the  protection  of  the  crops  against  the  incursions  of  the  Beduins. 
Since  the  15th  cent,  this  building  has  been  said  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  House  of  Zacchaeus  (Luke  xix.  1-10).  In  the  4th  cent,  the 
sycamore  into  which  Zacchaeus  climbed  was  shown. 

Everywhere  the  ground  is  overgrown  with  thorny  underwood,  some- 
times taking  the  form  of  trees,  such  as  the  Zixfphus  Lotus  and  Z,  ^^ina 
ChriOi  (the  nebk  and  sidr  of  the  Arabs),  the  fruit  of  which  Cjujubes*, 
Arab,  ddm)  is  well  flavoured  when  ripe.  The  formidable  thorns  of  these 
rhamnaceee ,  from  which  Christ's  crown  of  thorns  is  said  to  have  been 
composed,  are  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  construction  of  their  almost 
unapproachable  fences.  Among  the  other  plants  occurring  here  is  the 
ZakkAm  tree  (Balanites  ^pptiaca),  also  called  the  pseudo-balsam  tree,  or 
balm  of  Gilead,  with  small  leaves  like  the  box,  and  fruit  resembling 
small  unripe  walnuts,  from  which  the  Arabs  prepare  'pseudo-balsam'  or 
^Zacchaeus  oil\  quantities  of  which  are  sold  to  pilgrims.  The  *a>86  of 
Jericho*  (Anastatiea  Meroehuntica)  does  not  occur  here  (comp.  p.  170).  Near 
Jericho  is  also  found  the  Solanum  sanctum  (Arab,  hadak)^  a  very  woody 
shrub,  3-4V2  ft.  high,  with  broad  leaves,  woolly  on  the  under  side.  The 
fruit  looks  like  an  apple,  being  first  yellow,  and  afterwards  red,  and 
containing  black  seeds.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  apple  of  Sodom  (for 
the  genuine  apple  of  Sodom,  see  p.  170),  and  has  been  erfoneously  con- 
nected with  the  wine  of  Sodom  mentioned  in  Gen.  xix.  32. 

A  pleasant  occupation  for  the  evening  is  a  walk  to  the  'Ain  e«- 
SuMn  CSuUavis  Sprmg'Jy  about  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  water  of  the 
copious  spring  (temp.  80^  Fahr.)  is  collected  in  a  pond,  in  which 
numerous  small  fishes  dart  about.  Close  by  is  a  mill  \  and  a  conduit 
conveys  water  to  the  different  gardens.  According  to  an  early  tradition 
this  was  the  water  which  Elisha  healed  with  salt  (2  Kings  ii.  19-22), 
whence  it  is  called  Elisha* s  Spring  by  the  Christians.  Remains  of  a 
paved  Roman  road  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Above  the  spring 
the  site  of  the  House  ofRahab  (Josh,  ii.)  was  formerly  shown. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  W.,  we  reach  the  ruins  of  three  mills 
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called  Tawdhtn  es^Sttkkar  (sugar-mills),  in  leininiscence  of  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane  which  flourished  here  down  to  the  period  of 
&e  Crusaders,  and  might  still  he  profitably  carried  on.  Proceeding 
to  the  N.W.  from  the  uppermost  mill  (20  min.  from  ^Ain  es-Sultdn) 
for  Va^ir.,  we  reach  the  ^Ain  en-Naw&'imeh  and  'Ain  ZHUCy  the  springs 
of  the  well-watered  Wddi  en-Navod^imeih,  Near  the  springs  are  remains 
of  a  fine  aqueduct.  Here  prohably  lay  the  ancient  castle  of  Docus 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15),  where  Simon  Maccabfflus  was  assassinated  by  his  . 
son-in-law. 

A  (10  min.)  footpath  diverging  from  the  road  to  'Ain  Diik  leads 
past  the  plantations  of  the  Greek  monastery  to  the  (20  min.) 
hermits'  caverns  on  the  Jehel  KarantcUy  used  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  Greek  priests.  The  grotto  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
spent  the  40  days  of  his  fast  (Matth.  iv.  1  et  seq.)  is  used  ag  a  chapel. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name 
Quarantana,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  hill  in  1112.  The 
Prankish  monastery  on  the  hill  was  dependent  on  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  clififs  higher  up  (40  min.)  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  'Chapel 
of  the  Temptation*,  as  well  as  several  rows  of  hermitages,  some  of  which 
have  even  been  adorned  with  frescoes.  These,  however,  are  accessible 
only  to  practised  climbers.  The  weird  seclusion  of  the  spot  attracted 
anchorites  at  a  very  eaxlj  period.  Thus  St.  Chariton  (p.  110)  is  said  once 
to  have  dwelt  here,  and  the  hermitages  were  enlarged  by  Elpidius.  —  The 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  can  be  reached  more  easily  from  the  W.  side 
(in  IVshr.;  guide  necessary),  commands  a  noble  prospect.  On  the  S. 
side  tne  Karantal  is  separated  from  the  hill  Nkeib  el-Kheil  by  the  deep 
Wddi  DdnHtn,    On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  traces  *of  Frankish  fortifications. 

F&OM  Jebicho  to  Bbisan.  This  excursion  (15  hrs.),  for  which  an 
escort  is  indispensable,  can,  on  account  of  the  heat,  be  made  early  in  the 
season  (March)  only.  —  The  Jordan  valley  contains  a  number  of  artificial 
hills  (tdlt),  in  the  interior  of  some  of  which  bricks  have  been  found.  We 
cross  (56  min.)  the  Wddi  Nawdfimth  (see  above)  ^  on  the  left  the  rock  ^0$h 
a-  Ofiurdb  (ravens'  nestj  perhaps  Oreb,  Judges  vii.  25),  with  a  little  valley) 
Mesd^etdet  'i$d  ('ascent  of  Jesus').  Here,  previously  to  the  12th  cent.,  was 
shown  the  mountain  of  the  Temptation.  Then  (50  min.)  the  Wddi  el- 
'Aujeh,  the  (35  min.)  Wddi  el-Abyad,  the  (3/*  hr.)  Wddi  Reshashy  and 
the  (1  hr.)  Wddi  Fasdily  or  Mudahdireh.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lie 
the  ruins  oi  Khirhet  Fasdily  the  ancient  PhasaSHSy  a  town  which  Herod 
the  Great  named  after  Phasaelus ,  his  younger  brother,  and  presented  to 
his  sister  Salome.  Palms  were  once  extensively  cultivated  here.  A  much- 
frequented  highroad  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  viil  Phasaelis  to 
CiBsarea  Philippi  (p.  259). 

Beyond  (1  hr.)  the  Wddi  Fasdil  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  contracts. 
The  second  peak  to  the  left  is  the  lofty  Kam  ffartabeh,  1243  feet  above 
the  sea- level ,  25K27  feet  above  the  Jordan  Valley  »  the  great  landmark  of 
the  valley  of  Jordan.  According  to  the  Talmud  the  Kam  Sar^beh  belonged 
to  a  chain  of  mountains  on  which  the  time  of  new  moon  was  proclaimed 
by  beacon-fires.  In  ascending  it  from  the  8.  we  find  remains  of  a  conduit. 
The  rains  which  cover  the  top  consist  of  large ,  drafted ,  rough-dressed 
blocks  and  probably  belonged  to  the  Alexandreion^  a  castle  built  by 
Alexander  Jannseus  and  refortified  by  Herod. 

To  the  v.  of  the  Sartabeh  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  becomes  better 
watered  and  more  fertile.'  On  the  left  extends  the  beautiful  plain  of  the 
Wddi  ^Fdfa  (p.  220).  In  this  wadi  lies  KardvDa  (the  Koreae  of  Josephus), 
and  farther  up  are  the  ruins  of  ButeMyeSj  probably  the  ancient  ArehelaiSy 
erected  by  Herod  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Chreat.   The  best  sugar- 
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canes  known  in  medieval  times  were  cnltivated  near  Karawa.  Farther 
to  the  N.  the  Ifahr  ez-Zerkd  (p.  138),  descending  jErom  the  fe.,  empties  itself 
into  the  Jordan. 

We  next  reach  (2V4  hrs.  from  Kam  Sartabeh)  the  caverns  of  MakhrMy 
the  (1  hr.  20  min.)  Wddi  Abu  Sedra,  and  the  (8/4  hr.)  Wddi  BvkePa.  The 
road  crosses  the  (55  min.)  Wddi  TUbdSy  the  0/2  hr.)  Wddi  ^^emel,  the 
(40  min.)  Wddi  'Fiyydd,  a  branch  of  the  Wddi  el-Mdlih^  and  then  several 
other  branches  of  the  same  large  valley,  ajid  reaches  (6O  min.)  ^Ain  Fer^Hn^ 
by  the  ruins  of  SdkHt.  The  route  passes  the  Tell  Huma  on  the  right  and 
leads  to  the  (1  hr.)''^t'n  el-Beidd^  a  copious  spring.  The  brook  El-Khaeneh 
is  crossed  (35  min.)  near  the  ruins  of  Serdela ,  the  (20  min.)  spring  of 
JfdkhUs  and  the  (1  hr.)  Tell  Ma^Jera  (p.  220)  are  passed,  and  we  at  length 
reach  (1  hr.)  Beiidn  (p.  236).  Where  the  brook  JdlHd  flows  into  the 
Jordan  there  is  a  ford  *Abdra.  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Betha' 
bara  (house  of  the  ford)  of  Jonn  i.  28  (p.  181). 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  Jordan.  The  shorter  (II/2  hr.)  is  suitable 
for  driving  in  fair  weather;  It  crosses  the  Wddi-el-Kelt  a  short 
distance  beyond  Jericho,  and  leads  In  an  E.S.E.  direction  across  the 
uncultivated  plain.  In  1^4  hr.  we  see,  at  some  distance  before  us, 
the  Monastery  of  St.  John  (see  below).  Leaving  this  on  the  left^ 
we  descend  along  the  steep  clayey  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  river, 
and  In  74^^.  reach  the  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  Jordan, 
which  Is  bordered  here  with  tamarisks,  willows,  and  large  poplars 
(Populus  euphratica). 

The  second  of  the  two  roada  mentioned  above  is  somewhat  longer, 
but  is  suitable  for  driving  in  all  weathers.  It  runs  along  the  N.  side  of 
the  Wadi  el-Kelt.  After  V2  ^r.  we  come  to  a  fine  terebinth  (known  as 
Jajarat  el-EUeh).  Close  by  it  are  an  ancient  pool  and  a  small  hill  called 
Tell  JeljUly  possibly  Gilgal,  where,  according  to  Joshua  (iv.  19  &  20),  the 
Israelites  erected  twelve  stones  in  commemoration  of  their  passage  of 
the  Jordan.  A  wooden  church  stood  on  the  latter  spot  in  723,  and  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusaders  also  we  hear  of  a  church  enclosing  the  twelve 
stones.  —  The  Gilgal  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  (vii.  16;  xi.  14  et  seq.)  probably 
lay  to  the  N.W.  of  Jericho. 

Hence  we  reach  in  1  hr.  the  Greek  monastery  of  Deir  Mdr  TvJuxnnd 
('Monastery  of  St.  John'),  usually  called  K<Mr  el-YeMd  ('castle  of  the  Jews*). 
This  stands  on  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of  St.  John  which  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian  and,  according  to  ir^ition, 
was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena  over  the  grotto  where  John  the^aptist 
dwelt.  It  was  restored  in  the  12th  cent.  \  a  number  of  vaults ,  f^coes, 
and  mosaics  are  still  visible.  From  Easr  el-Tehild  we  reach  the  bathing- 
place  of  the  pilgrims  in  V4  !*'• 

The  Jordan  (Hebrew  Yarden;  Arabic  Eeh- Shert^a  el-Kebk't  i.e,  the 
large  watering-place)  rises  on  Mt.  Hermon  (pp.  259,  260),  1706  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  has  two  main  collecting-basins ,  the  upper  at  the  Lake  of  Hiileh 
(p.  253),  7  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  lower  and  larger  one  in 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (p.  249),  682  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  main  course,'  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
a  fall  of  610  ft.,  and  a  length,  owing  to  its  numerous  windings,  of  up- 
wards of  185  M.,  while  the  air<line  distance  between  the  two  lakes  is 
little  more  than  60  M.  The  deep  valley  of  the  river  is  called  Bl-Qh&r 
by  the  Arabs,  while  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  *Araha  (p.  175)  to 
that  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
From  time  immemorial  this  has  formed  a  natural  boundary,  as  the  paths 
descending  to  the  river  are  all  wild  and  rugged.  Most  of  the  N.  part  of 
the  valley  is  fertile,  while  in  the  S.  part  barren  tracts  alternate  with 
green  oases.  Many  of  the  tributary  streams,  particularly  those  on  the  B, 
sid^  (comj)..pp.,i38, 159, 160),  are  perennial,   In  the  course  of  time  the  riv§r 
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has  worn  for  itself  two  cbannels.  The  older  channel,  which  we  first  reach^ 
takes  Ys  hr.  to  cross.  The  present  and  deeper  channel  ayerages  only 
100  ft.  in  width,  but  the  river  often  overflows  its  banks  in  time  of  rain. 
The  thicket  («e-z(fr)  which  conceals  the  water  from  view  harbonrs  wild 
boars  and  many  birds,  and  was  formerly  infested  by  lions  (Jerem.  xlix.  19). 
The  water  is  of  a  tawny  colour  from  the  clay  which  it  stirs  up  in  its 
rapid  course,  and  its  temperature  is  high.  It  contains  numerous  fish.  — 
In  ancient  days,  as  at  present,  the  Jordan  seems  to  have  been  crossed 
almost  exclusively  at  its  few  fords  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7;  2  Sam.  z.  17)  t  but 
David  and  Baraillai  were  conveyed  across  it  in  a  ferry-boat  (2  Sam.  zix.  18,81). 
The  most  famous  ford  is  that  of  Mahddet  Hajleh.  Another  ford,  El-Hemiy 
lies  farther  to  the  S. 

The  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims  is  supposed  to  he  the  scene 
of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (Mark  1.  5-11).  The  miraculous  division  of 
the  waters  by  the  cloak  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  8),  and  the  legend  of 
St.  Christopher,  -who  carried  the  infant  Christ  across  the  river,  are 
also  localized  aithis  ford.  In  the  middle  ages  the  spot  was  supposed 
to  he  somewhat  farther  \ip.  We  have,  however,  no  trustworthy  clue 
to  the  site  of  Bethabata  (John  i.  28) ,  though  the  two  monasteries  of 
St.  John  (pp.  130, 133)  afford  a  proof  that  the  baptism  of  Christ  was 
at  a  very  early  period  believed  to  have  been  performed  here.  Baptism 
in  Jordan  was  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantino  deemed  a  special 
privilege.  In  the  6th  cent.  Antoninus  found  a  great  concourse  of 
pilgrims  here  and  records  that  both  banks  were  paved  with  marble. 
The  pilgrims  were  conducted,  or  rather  hurried,  into  the  water  by 
Beduin  guides,  and  quarrels  among  the  Christians  were  not  uncom- 
mon. Down  to  the  present  time  the  Greeks  attach  great  importance 
to  the  hath  in  Jordan  as  the  termination  of  a  pilgrimage.  The  great 
caravan  starts  for  the  Jordan  before  Epiphany,  and  the  encampment, 
on  the  hank  of  the  river,  lighted  with  pitch-pine  torches,  presents  a 
quaint  and  interesting  spectacle.  After  the  water  has  been  hlessed 
before  daybreak  by  a  high  church  dignitary,  men  and  women  bathe 
together  In  their  white  garments.  At  Easter  and  other  seasons  also 
crov^&  of  pilgrims  are  often  encountered  here.  Many  of  the  pilgrims 
fill  jars  from  the  river  to  be  used  for  baptisms  at  home.  —  Caution 
is  recommended  to  those  who  cannot  swim,  as  the  stream  is  very 
rapid  and  deepens  towards  the  E.  bank. 

The  BouTB  PBOM  the  Bathixo  Place  to  the  Dead  Sea 
(drinking-water,  see  p.  127)  is  practicable  for  carriages  (p.  125)  in 
dry  weather  only,  since  the  clay-soil,  coated  with  strata  of  salt  and 
gypsum,  is  very  soft  after  rain.  The  way  leads  through  the  bushes 
on  the  hank  of  the  river,  and  then  across  the  open  country.  In  1  hr. 
we  reach  the  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  view  of  the  sea  and  the 
monntains,  which  are  usually  veiled  by  a  slight  haze,  is  very 
heantiful.  Seen  from  a  distance,  the  water  is  of  a  deep-blue  colour, 
hut  when  close  at  hand  it  asisumes  a  greenish  hue.  The  promontory 
on  the  right  is  BQs  Feshkhah,  Farther  to  the  S.  is  B6$  Mersid,  beyond 
which  lies  Engedi  (p.  169).  The  Mouth  of  the  Jordan  (8/4  hr.  to 
the  E.)  is  not  visible;  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the 
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influx  of  the  Wddi  eS'Suweimeh  (perhaps  the  Beth-jeaimoth  of  Numbers 
xxxiii.  49) ;  to  the  left,  at  some  distance,  is  seen  the  rayine  of  the 
Zerkd  M&tn  (p.  148).    Comp.  also  the  Map  at  p.  11. 

The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  the  Bible  the  Salt  Sea  oi  Sea  of  the 
Cadmonitea  (t.e.  'Eastern  people'),  also  named  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Sea  of  Asphalt ,  is  commonly  called  Bahr  LUt ,  or 
Lake  of  Lot,  by  the  Arabs,  Mohammed  having  introduced  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (p.  173)  and  the  rescue  of  Lot 
into  the  Kor&n.  Its  surface  lies  1292  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but  its  level  varies  from  13  to  20  ft.  with  the  seasons.  The 
Dead  Sea  is  47  M.  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  10  M. 
(both  dimensions  })eing  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva);  its  greatest  depth  (1310ft.)  reaches  a  point  2600  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  E:  and  W.  sides 
it  is  flanked  by  precipitous  mountains,  with  often  little  oi  no 
space  between  them  and  the  water.  The  shallow  S.  bay  of  the  sea 
(llV2f^*  oi^ly  1^  depth)  is  separated  from  the  main  basin  by  a  low 
peninsula  (Arab.  El-Lisdny  *tongue';  Josh.  xv.  2).  At  the  S.W.  end 
of  the  lake  are  huge  deposits  of  rock-salt  (p.  173).  It  has  been 
calculated  that  6V2  million  tons  of  water  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea 
daily,  the  whole  of  which  prodigious  quantity  must  be  carried  off  by 
evaporation.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  evaporation  the 
water  that  remains  behind  is  impregnated  to  an  unusual  extent  with 
mineral  substances.  The  water  contains  24  to  26  per  cent  of  solid 
substances,  7  per  cent  of  which  is  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 
The  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  also  is  largely  held  in  solution,  is 
the  ingredient  which  gives  the  water  its  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  while 
the  chloride  of  calcium  makes  it  feel  smooth  and  oily  to  the  touch. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1.166.  Fresh  eggs  float 
in  it  with  a  third  of  their  volume  above  the  water.  The  human  body 
floats  without  exertion  on  the  surface,  and  can  be  submerged^only 
with  difficulty;  but  swimming  is  unpleasant,  as  the  feet  have  too 
great  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  strong  saline  solution 
destroys  all  organic  life  with  the  exception  of  a  few  microbes,  and 
even  sea-fish  put  into  its  waters  speedily  die.  Sea-birds,  however, 
may  occasionally  be  seen  swimming  on  it.  —  The  lake  was  navigated 
in  the  time  of  Josephus  and  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ruined  build- 
ings on  its  bank  were  probably  hermitages. 

.  The  subsidence  that  formed  the  whole  Jordan  -  'Araba  depression 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period.  The  Dead  Sea  could  never 
have  been  connected  with  the  Bed  Sea  as  was  at  one  time  supposed 
(comp.  p.  175).  This  inland  lake  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the  collecting 
reservoir  for  the  enormously  copious  rainfall  of  the  first  ice  age,  during 
which  the  water-level  was  about  1400  ft.  higher  than  at  present,  or  about 
lOB  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Lacustrine  deposits,  with 
traces  of  fresh-water  fauna,  were  discovered  at  this  height  by  Hull.  At 
that  time  the  Dead  Sea  filled  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  as  far  aa  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias.  It  seems  clear  that  the  K.  bank  has  considerably  receded 
within  the  historic  period  (comp.  ZDPV.  xvii.  226  et  seq.).  and  recent  ob- 
servers maintain  that  the  level  of  the  water  is  again  rising  (comp.  p.  173).  — 
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The  .e&rlier  aceounta  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  and 
our  first  accurate  information  about  it  is  due  to  the  expedition  which 
the  United  States  of  America  sent  to  explore  it  in  1848  (see  Report  of  the 
Expedition  of  the  United  States  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  by  W.  F.  LyncK). 
Further  explorations  have  been  made  by  De  Saviey,  the  Due  de  Luynu^  and 
the  Palestine  Survey  Expedition.  [Comp.  also  Blanckeohom^  Entstehung 
und  Geschichte  des  Toten  Meeres,  in  ZDPV.  xix.  1  et  seq.,  and  the  same 
author's  'Das  Tote  Heer\  Berlin,  1898,  with  map.) 

The  Salt  found  In  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  argillaceous  strata  adjoining 
it  has  been  collected  since  the  earliest  times  (p.  170)  and  is  considered 
particularly  strong.  Asphalt  is  said  to  lie  in  large  masses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  but  it  seldom  comes  to  the  surface  except  when  loosened  by 
storms  or  earthquakes.  Others,  however,  think  that  the  asphalt  proceeds 
from  a  kind  of  breccia  (a  conglomerate  of  calcareous  stones  with  resinous 
binding  matter)  which  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  and  finds  its  way 
thence  to  the  bottom;  and  that,  when  the  small  stones  are  washed  out, 
the  bituminous  matter  rises  to  the  surface.  The  asphalt  (bitumen)  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  highly  prised  in  ancient  times. 

The  Route  peom  the  Dbad  Sea  to  Jericho  (I72  hr.)  leads 
thiougb  the  plain  to  the  N.W.  About  halfway  we  see,  on  the  right 
(E.),  the  large  Monastery  of  St.  Oerasimoa  (also  called  by  the 
natives  Deir  Mdr  Yuhannd  Hajleh),  recently  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  monasteryf  probably  also  dedicated  to  St.  Gerasimos.  Traces  of 
frescoes  of  the  12th  and  13th  cent,  and  some  beautiful  ancient 
mosaics  are  preserved.  About  lOmin.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  monastery 
lies  the  lukewarm  spring  of  'Ain  Hajleh.  The  ruins  of  Kasr  Hajleh, 
correspond  to  the  ancient  Beth  Hogla  (Josh.  xv.  6). 

From  the  Dead  Sea  back  to  Jerusalem  vi&  the  Monastery  of 
M&r  S&hli. 

RiDBBS  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mdr  Sdbd  take  5  hrs.,  thence  to  Jerusalem 
3  hrs.  (or  to  Bethlehem  2*/4  hrs.).  —  For  this  excursion  the  traveller  must 
be  provided  with  a  guide  from  Abu  Die  (p.  126:  inquire  at  the  hotels). 
The  right  of  escorting  travellers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheikh  of  this 
village.  It  is  customary  to  pay  the  sheikh  i  mejidi  per  day,  and  to  give 
the  guide  himself  Vs"!  me;],  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  A  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mar  Saba  should  be  procured,  with  the  aid  of  the  consul,  from 
the  Great  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem  (p.  34),  as  otherwise  the  traveller 
will  not  be  admitted.  —  It  is  advisable  to  arrive  early  at  the  monastery, 
as  no  one  is  admitted  after  sunset,  even  when  duly  provided  with  letters. 

The  road  follows  the  bank  of  the  sea.  After  18  min.  we  leave 
the  'Am  el-Jehayyir  to  the  left ;  the  brackish  water  of  this  spring 
contains  pretty  little  fish  (Cyprinodon  Sophiae).  We  then  leave  the 
sea  and  ascend  to  the  N.W.,  through  the  Wddi  ed-Ddbfy  deeply 
eroded  by  its  brook,  and  partly  overgrown  with  underwood ,  where 
game  is  said  to  abound  (partridges,  wild  pigeons,  hares,  etc.). 
After  35  min.  we  enjoy  a  fine  view,  to  the  N.E.,  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  route  then  leads  to  the  left,  skirting  a  deep 
ravine,  and  affording  several  other  points  of  view.  To  the  right  we 
soon  perceive  the  pass  of  Nekb  Wddi  MUsd,  and  in  35  min.  w^  enter 
the  Wddi  el-Keneitera.  Along  the  wayside  are  numerous  heaps  of 
stone  (shawdhid)y  in  token  that  En-Nebi  MUsd  or  Tomb  of  Moses  is 
now  visible.    This  Muslim  pilgrim  -  shrine ,  of  which  we  have  no 
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notioe  earlier  than  the  18th  cent.,  is  visited  every  Good  Friday  by  a 
great  Muslim  pilgrimage,  accompanied  by  many  fanatical  dervishes. 
We  continue  our  ride  through  the  valley.  After  40  min.  the 
Jebel  el-Kahmiin  rises  on  our  right,  and  we  reach  the  tableland  of 
El-Bukeffaj  which  ascends  towards  the  S.S.W.,  and  is  frequented  in 
spring  by  Beduins  of  the  tribe  of  Hteim.  The  view  hence  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  far  below  the  mountain-spurs,  is  grand  and  beautiful. 
After  42  min.  we  cross  the  Wddi  Kherabtyeh^  which  like  all  these 
valleys  descends  towards  the  E.  In  1/2  ^^'  "^^  reach  the  rain- 
reservoir  of  Umm  elr-Fds,  After  20  min.  we  see  other  heaps  of  stones 
by  the  wayside  (see  p.  133).  After  35  min.  more  we  lose  sight  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  descend  by  a  bad  path  into  the  Wddi  en-Ndr,  or 
Kidron  valley,  the  floor  of  which  is  reached  in  28  minutes.  On  the 
other  side  the  path  ascends  and  in  20  min.  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill  near  a  watch-tower,  where  our  goal,  the- monastery  of  If^r  Sdbdy 
now  lies  before  us. 

M&r  S&b&.  —  Accommodation  will  he  found  by  gentlemen  in  the 
monastery  itself;  ladies  must  pass  the  night  in  a  tower  outside  the  mon- 
astery walls.  Visitors  must  knock  loudly  at  the  small  barred  door  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  their  letter  of  introduction  and  obtaining  admission. 
The  accommodation  is  rather  poor,  but  bread  and  wine  are  to  be  had,  and 
there  are  kitchens  for  the  use  of  travellers  who  bring  their  dragoman 
and  cook.  The  divans  of  the  guest-chamber  are  generally  infested  with 
fleas.  For  a  night's  lodging  d  fr.  each  is  paid,  besides  9-12  pi.  to  the 
servant,  and  3-6  pi.  to  the  porter.  —  The  best  place  for  pitching  tents  is 
opposite  the  monastery. 

History.  In  the  5th  cent,  a  Laura,  or  settlement  of  monks ,  was 
founded  here  by  St.  Euthymiuty  whose  favourite  pupil  Sc^cu  or  8aba  (born 
in  Gappadocia  in  439)  joined  him  in  this  wilderness.  As  the  reputation 
of  Sabas  for  sanctity  became  known,  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
anchorites,  with  whom  he  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Basilius.  In 
484  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Sallustiuis,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  abbot  of  the  order  of  Sabaites  named  after  him. 
He  died  in  531  or  532,  after  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  theo- 
logical controversies  against  the  Monophysites  (p.  Ixi).  In  614  the  mon- 
astery was  plundered  by  the  Persian  hordes  of  Chosroes  (p.  Ixxx),  and  in 
subsequent  centuries  its  wealth  repeatedly  attracted  marauders  (796  and 
842),  in  conseouence  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  it.  It  was 
again  pillaged  in  1832  and  1834.  In  1840  it  was  enlarged  and  restored  by 
the  Russians. 

The  monastery  of  Mdr  8dhd^  now  occupied  by  about  60  monks, 
consists  of  a  number  of  terraces  adjoining  and  above  one  another, 
and  supported  by  massive  retaining-walls.  Every  available  spot  has 
been  converted  by  the  monks  into  a  miniature  garden.  Figs  ripen 
here  much  earlier  than  at  Jerusalem ,  as  the  sun  beats  powerfully 
on  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  paved  court  stands  a  dome-covered 
Chapely  decorated  in  the  interior  with  greater  richness  than  taste, 
containing  the  empty  tomb  of  St.  Sabas.  This  sanctuary  is  the  chief 
attraction  for  pilgrims,  although  the  remains  of  the  saint  have  been 
removed  to  Venice.  To  the  N.  W.  of  this  detached  chapel  is  the 
Church  of  8t.  Nicholas,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  grotto  in  the  rock, 
which  was  perhaps  once  a  hermitage.    Behind  a  grating  here  are 
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shown  the  skulls  of  the  majtyrs  slain  by  the  troops  of  Chosroes. 
The  Monattery  Church ,  of  basilica  form ,  on  the  E.  side ,  is  un- 
interesting. The  tomb  of  Johannes  Damascenus  (8th  cent.),  one  of 
the  last  distinguished  theologians  of  the  early  Greek  church,  is  also 
shown  here.  —  Behind  the  church  lie  the  chambers  of  the  pilgrims 
and  the  cells  of  the  monks.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  their  order,  lead  an  ascetic  life,  eating  little  else  than  vegetables, 
and  fasting  frequently.  Their  principal  occupation,  besides  the  care 
of  a  few  lunatics ,  is  feeding  wild  birds  of  the  oountry  (pigeons, 
Coluniba  Schimprij  and  pretty  little  black  birds  with  yellow  wings,  a 
kind  of  grackle,  Amydrut  TrUtrami).  The  monastery  is  supported 
by  donations  and  by  the  rents  of  a  few  landed  estates.  One  of  the 
little  gardens  contains  a  palm-tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted 
by  St.  Sabas.  Its  dates  have  no  stones  (it  is  a  special  variety),  — 
The  chief  memorial  of  the  saint  is  his  grotto,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
monastery.  A  passage  in  the  rock  leads  to  a  cavern,  adjoining  which 
is  a  smaller  chamber  called  the  lion^s  grotto.  One  day,  as.  the  legend 
runs,  the  saint  found  his  cave  occupied  by  a  lion,  but  nevertheless 
began  fearlessly  to  repeat  his  prayers  and  then  fell  asleep.  The  lion 
dragged  him  out  of  the  cave  twice,  but  the  saint  assigned  him  a 
corner  of  the  cavern,  after  which  they  lived  peaceably  together. 

Those  who  happen  to  pass  a  moonlight  night  in  the  monastery 
will  carry  away  the  most  distinct  idea  of  its  singularly  desolate  situ- 
ation. On  such  a  night  the  visitor  should  take  a  walk  on  the  ter- 
race and  look  down  into  the  valley.  The  rock  falls  away  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  lies  about  590  ft.  below 
the  monastery,  and  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean. 
The  barren  heights  beyond  the  valley  contain  a  number  of  old 
hermitages. 

The  RoAB  FBOH  Mar  Saba  to  Jerusalem  descends  into  the 
Kidron  valley,  or  Wftdi  en-Nalr  (20  min.),  and  then  ascends  it  on  the 
left  side.  Beyond  (7  min.)  a  Beduin  burial-place  (tomb  of  the  Sheikh 
Muteiyif).i]ie  route  turns  to  the  left.  On  the  left  (S.),  after  7  min. 
more,  we  observe  the  Btr  esh-Shems  (*sun  spring').  In  40  min.  we 
leave  the  Kidron  valley,  which  here  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  S. 
(the  path  througV  the  valley  is  good ,  but  takes  longer),  and  enter 
a  lateral  valley,  which  leads  to  the  N.W.  After  1/2  hr.  we  reach 
the  watershed,  whence  a  striking  view  of  Jerusalem  is  obtained. 
Descending  to  the  W.,  we  regain  (50  min.)  the  Kidron  valley,  the 
Qreek  monastery  Deir  es-S^  lying  on  the  hill  on  the  left;  on  the  right 
the  Wddi  KattUn  descends  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  In  1/4  ^r.  we 
reach  Job's  Well  (p.  83),  and  in  1/4  hr.  more  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

Fbom  HIr  SlBl  TO  Bbthlbhbh,  2>/4  hrs.  A  tolerable  path  ascends  to 
the  IS.  ftrom  the  upper  tower  of  the  monastery.  After  25  min.  the 
monastery-tower  disappears.  Far  below,  in  the  W&di  en-N4r,  are  seen  the 
hutfl  of  the  natives  who  live  nnder  the  protection  of  the  monastery.  After 
10  min.  the  Mt.  of  Olives  comes  in  sight  on  the  right.  In  20  min.  we 
gain  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  we  have  a  fine  view.    After  4  min.  we 
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descend  into  the  Wddi  eWArdis  (10  min.).  After  i/j  hr.  we  have  a  view 
of  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  right  rises  M&r  Elyas.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the 
first  fields  and  orchards  of  Bethlehem.  The  monastery  of  M&r  S&1>a  also 
possesses  land  here.  We  leave  the  village  of  Beit  S&hdr  to  the  left  and, 
passing  the  Latin  monastery,  reach  (26  min.)  Bethlehem  (p.  101). 

16.  From  Jericho  to  Es-Salt  and  Jerash. 

RiDBBS  from  Jericho  to  Es-Salt  require  7V2-8  brs.;  thence  to  Jerash 
8  hrs.  (dragoman  and  tents  necessary).  An  escort  of  1  or  2  khaiyals  is 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  dragoman  of  the  consulate  at  Jerusaleni. 
Charge,  1  mej.  per  day  for  each  man. 

HiSTOBT.  Gilead,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  name,  embraces  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  Israelites  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Yanniik  (N.) 
to  the  Arnon  (S.;  p.  149).  This  hilly  region  was  bisected  by  the  brook 
Jabbok  (Zerkd ,-  p.  188).  At  the  present  day  the  name  Gilead  is  applied  to 
the  mountains  to  the  8.  of  the  lower  Zerki  (Jebel  JWdd).  —  Gilead  was 
a  pastoral  region  and  supported  numerous*  flocks.  The  W.  slopes,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  K.W.,  are  wooded.  The  land  is  fertilized  by  a  copious 
supply  of  water  and  a  heavy  dew-fall.  The  £.  neighbours  of  the  Israelites 
were  the  AmmoniteSy  with  whom  they  carried  on  perpetual  war.  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi)  and  Saul  fought  against  them  (1  Sam.  xi),  and  David  captured 
Rabbah  or  ROibath  Ammon  (p.  143),  their  chief  city  (2  Sam.  xii.  29).  The 
Ammonites  do  not  disappear  from  history  till  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  —  Gilead 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it  suffered  severely  in 
the  campaign  of  King  Hazael  of  Damascus  (2  Kings  x.  92,  33).  After  the 
return  from  the  captivity  a  number  of  Jews  settled  in  Gilead  in  the  midst 
of  a  heathen  population.  Alexander  Jannseus  frequently  waged  war  on 
behalf  of  Gilead.  Under  Herod  and  his  successor  Antipas  the  Roman 
influence  began  to  gain  ground,  and  the  numerous  Roman  ruins  prove 
that  Roman  culture  afterwards  took  deep  root  in  Gilead. 

The  road  leads  from  Jericho  to  (I8/4  lir.)  the  Jordan,  which  it 
crosses  by  a  bridge  (toll  for  man  and  horse,  3  piastres).  Beyond 
the  river  the  road  forks,  the  right  (S.E.)  branch  leading  to  Madebl 
(p.  146),  that  to  the  left  (N.E.)  to  Es-Salt.  On  reaching  the  (1/2 1«.) 
Wddi  Nimrin  we  turn  to  the  right  (E.)  along  it,  leaving  the  great 
caravan-route,  which  continues  through  the  Wddi  el-Ahseniydt.  After 
3/4  hr.  we  reach  (to  the  right,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley)  the  ruins 
of  Tell  Nimrtn,  the  Beth  Nimrah  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Joshua  xiii.  27} 
Num.  xxxii.  3,  36),  near  which  the  ^Waters  of  Nimrim'  (Is.  xv.  6) 
are  probably  to  be  sought.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  tomb  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  rider  with  a  sword.  [From  this  point  to  'Ara|f 
el-Emir,  see  p.  145.]  Our  route  next  ascends  ^e  Wddi  Sha^tb,  or 
upper  part  of  the  Wddi  Nimrtrij  at  first  along  the  right  bank;  after 
11/4  hr.  we  cross  the  stream  and  continue  along  the  ridge  on  the  left 
bank.  In  IV2  hr.  we  reach  (1.)  the  Welt  Nebi  Sha'tb,  [Shu'aib,  the  di- 
minutive of  Sha'ib,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Koran  to  the  Jethro  of 
the  Bible,  Exodus  iii.  1.]  The  well  is  hung  with  rags  (p.  Ixxiv). 
About  10  min.  later  we  again  cross  the  stream  and  ascend  the  right 
side  of  the  valley  to  the  spring  'Ain  el-Mukerfdt^  on  the  left.  The 
valley  is  well  cultivated.  In  25  min,  we  reach  the  spring  'Ain  Haztr^ 
on  the  right,  and  in  35  min.  more  'Ain  JddHr.  Above  this  spring 
is  a  large  group  of  tombs,  known  as  Sdra^  dating  from  early  Christian 
times.    lu  10  min.  more  we  reach  •— 
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Es-Salt  (2740  ft.  above  the  sea),  capital  of  the  Kada  (p.  Ivii)  of 
El'Bdkd,  with  a  Turkish  Tdegraph  Offlee,   English' physician. 

Owing  to  an  erroneous  statement  by  Ensebins,  Ramoih  Oilead  (1  Kings 
zxli.  3,  etc. ;  tbe  Mizpeh  of  Oilead  of  Judges  xi.  29)  has  been  sought  for 
here,  though  in  reality  it  must  have  lain  considerably  farther  to  tbe  N. 
On  tbe  other  hand  Gadara,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  7,  3)  as 
the  capital  of  Pereea,  was  probably  situated  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
name  Ei-Balt  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  saliui  (wooded 
mountains).  *  Es-Sal(  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  an  early  Christian  bishop. 
The  fortress  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols,  but  soon  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Sultan  Beibars  (p.  bcxjciv). 

Es~8alt  contains  about  15,000  inhabitants,  among  them  400  Prot- 
estants (English  mission-station,  church,  school,  and  dispensary), 
800  Latins  (church,  convent,  boys'  school,  and  girls*  school  managed 
by  the  Sceurs  de  Oharit^,  about  3000  Greeks  (convent,  two  churches, 
boys*  and  girls'  schools),  and  11,000  Muslims  (Government  schools, 
elementary  and  high).  The  Muslim  Arabs  and  the  Christians  live 
harmoniously  together,  and  concur  in  their  cordial  detestation  of  the 
Turks  ^  they  have  much  in  common  with  the  nomadic  tribes  in  their 
customs  and  language.  Agriculture  and  vine-growing  are  the  chief 
resources  of  the  inhabitants,  but  some  of  them  are  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  The  market  is  much  frequented  by  the  Beduins. 
The  fields  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  sumach,  which  is  exported 
for  dyeing  purposes.  The  raisins  of  Es-Salt  are  famous.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  j  the  more  modern  parts  also  stretch  across  on  to 
the  hills  opposite.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  castle-hill  is  a  grotto  in 
which  rises  a  spring.  In  this  grotto  there  seems  once  to  have  been 
a  church  hewn  in  the  rocks.  It  still  contains  some  remains  of  sculp- 
ture and  a  passage  descending  to  an  artificial  grotto  below. 

From  Es-Salt  a  very  Interesting  excursion  may  be  made  in  rather  less 
than  1  hr.  to  the  Jebel  Osha'  (3695  ft.).  This  mountain  affords  a  magni- 
ficent view,  embracing  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine.  The  Jordan 
valley,  for  a  great  distance,  is  stretched  at  our  feet  like  a  carpet.  The 
river,  of  which  a  white  strip  only  is  visible  at  a  few  points,  traverses  the 
vast,  yellowish  plain  to  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the  S.W.  the  Mt.  of  Olives  is 
visible.  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  opposite  us  present  a  very  fine  appearance. 
Mt.  Tabor  and  the  mountains  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  are  also  visible, 
and  the  Oreat  Hermon  to  the  IT.  terminates  the  panorama.  The  scene, 
however,  is  deficient  in  life.  -7  Near  a  fine  oak  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  the  well  of  the  prophet  Oshcf  (Arabic  for  Hosea),  which  is  about 
900  years  old.  The  tradition  is  probably  of  Jewish  origin.  The  prophet 
Hosea  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  ahd  he  may  very  possibly  have 
been  bom  in  the  country  to  the  E.  of  Jordan.  In  chap.  xii.  verse  11  he 
speaks  of  Oilead.  The  well  contains  an  open  trough,  about  16  ft.  long, 
vrhich  is  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  The  Beduins  still 
kill  sheep  here  in  honour  of  Hosea. 

The  Route  from  Es-Salt  to  Jebash  ascends  rapidly  towards 
the  N.,  passing  in  V2^r.  the  Nabulus  road,  which  diverges  to  the 
left  (following  the  telegraph-wires).  At  the  (V2lir.)  summit  of  the 
pass ,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  el-Fuk'dn,  we  have  a  fine 
retrospect.  We  descend  to  the  N.E.  into  the  (10  inin.)  Wddi  KuUein, 
in  which,  10  min.  lower,  the  'Ain  el-Hardmiyeh  (^robbers'  spring') 
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lies  Mdden  among  the  woods  and  rocks.  Our  route  now  leads  us 
through  fine  woods,  Gonsisting  of  massive  oaks  and  other  deciduous 
trees,  pines,  firs,  etc.,  festooned  with  numerous  climbing-plants ;  hut 
unfortunately  the  Circassians  who  dwell  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
recklessly  felling  the  trees.  From  the  (1  hr.)  farther  edge  of  the 
wood  we  reach  in  25  min.  the  Christian  village  of  Er-Rtmdmtn 
(120  Latins,  with  a  church,  and  160  Greeks,  with  a  chapel  and  a 
school).  A  steep  descent  of  10  min.  then  brings  us  to  a  ford  over  the 
usually  well-filled  W&M  er-Eemiimin,  The  road  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream  passes  (1/2  hr.)  a  stone  circle  (cromlech)  about  13  ft. 
in  diameter  (on  the  left),  and  in  V4  hr.  more  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill.  We  again  descend,  reaching  in  20  min.  a  waterfall  about  60  ft. 
high  in  the  Wddi  SaMki,  The  cascade  is  beautifully  set  in  an  idyllic 
frame  of  luxuriantly  verdant  creepers.  By-and-by  we  quit  the  stream 
aud  ascend  the  hill  of  Dahrat  er-Rumm&n  (^2  hr.),  ^4  M.  beyond 
which  lies  the  Turcoman  village  of  Er-^BummGin.  After  10  min.  we 
cross  the  W&di  er-fiumt7i^n,  with  its  picturesque  stream;  26  min. 
AHn  TJmm  RabV,  a  copious  spring  of  excellent  water;  12  min.'^^tn 
tl-Mastaha^  a  feeble  spring.  Thence  we  reach  in  55  min.  more  the 
Ndhr  ez'Zerkd ,  a  little  below  the  influx  of  the  Wddi  Jerash,  The 
Nahr  ez-Zer^^,  or  ^blue  river',  is  the  Jabbok  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  xxxii.  22;  see  p.  136).  The  banks  are  bordered  with  oleanders. 
The  brook  is  generally  well  filled  with  water,  and  in  rainy  weather 
is  often  difficult  to  ford.  —  Crossing  the  river  and  riding  due  N. 
along  the  hUls,  we  reach  (1^/4  hr.)  Jmuh. 

Jerash  (Geraia). 

The  beat  place  for  pitching  Tbnts  is  near  tbe  North  Gate.  A  visitation 
of  the  ruins  takes  a  full  day. 

H18TOBT.  Oercua  is  first  mentioned  under  Alexander  Jannseus,  who 
captured  it.  Its  freedom  was  restored  by  Pompey^  and  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Decapolis  of  Persea.  Its  most  prosperous  period  was  early 
in  the  Christian  era.  Its  buildings  of  the  2nd  and  8rd  centuries  show  how 
Boman  influence  had  penetrated  even  to  such  remote  towns  as  this.  In 
the  4th  cent.  Gerasa  was  still  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
towns  in  Arabia,  and  it  lay  on  a  great  Boman  military  road.  The 
valley  in  ancient  days  was  called  Chrysorrhoat.  The  Arabian  geographer 
Yakiit  (at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.)  describes  Gerasa  aa  deserted. 
The  ruin  of  the  town  seems  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
immigration.  There  is  now  a  settlement  of  Circassians  here.  —  Oomp. 
Sekumacher  on  Jerash  in  ZDPV.  xxv.,  1902. 

Jeraah  (1768  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  village  with  about  1600inhab. 
and  the  seat  of  a  Mudir  (p.  Ivii),  lies  in  the  Wddi  KHrawdn  or 
Wddi  Jerash  (here  called  also  Wddi  ed-Deir),  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
copious  stream ,  which  is  bordered  with  oleanders.  The  imposing 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  upon  the  loftier  right  bank,  but,  as 
they  are  used  as  quarries  for  building  the  new  houses ,  they  are 
rapidly  disappearing.  The  town-walls ,  following  the  slopes  of  the 
hill,  are  partly  preserved,  and  are  about  8886  yds.  in  circumference. 
Material  for  all  the  ancient  buildings  was  furnished  by  the  limestone 
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of  the  vicinity.  There  are  hut  few  traces  of  hasalt  and  other  costly 
materials. 

We  hegin  onr  inspection  of  the  mins  with  the  large  Txiomplial 
Gate  (B^ib  ^Ammdn)  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  a  handsome  huilding 
with  a  toUl  width  of  8B  ft.  The  central  archway  is  21  ft.  wide,  39  ft. 
high,  and  22  ft.  in  depth ,  and  there  are  smaller  gateways  on  each 
side.  The  oolnmns  on  the  S.  side  have  calyx-shaped  pedestals  of 
acanthns-leaves  above  their  bases.  Above  the  side-gateways  are 
sqnare  niches  resembling  windows.  The  striking  similarity  of  the 
gateway  to  Trajan's  Arch  at  Rome  indicates  the  middle  of  the 
2nd  cent,  as  the  probable  period  of  its  erection.  —  To  the  W.  the 
gate  is  adjoined  by  a  large  basin,  now  filled  up  with  alluvial  deposit 
and  brought  under  the  plough.  The  lower  part  of  this  was  a  Nafp- 
moehia^  or  theatre  for  the  representation  of  naval  battles,  170  yds. 
long  and  60  yds.  broad.  The  S.  retaining-wall  of  this,  16  V2  ft-  thick, 
is  still  visible,  with  four  sluice-gates  for  the  admission  of  the  water. 
The  rows  of  seats  for  the  spectators  were  parallel  with  the  longer 
axis  of  the  basin.  An  aqueduct  connected  the  Naumachia  with  the 
spring  of  'Ain  Keiraw&n  (p.  142).  The  N.  wall  of  the  Naumachia 
forms  the  S.  boundary  of  a  large  Cirefu^  measuring  295  ft.  by  180  ft. 
Four  TOWS,  of  seats  are  preserved  here.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  circus  are 
remains  of  an  extensive  Necropolis. 

The  Southern  Oate  of  the  town,  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  appears  to  have  resembled  the  outer  gateway.  On  each 
side  it  was  once  evidently  connected  with  the  town-walls.  A  few 
paces  to  the  W.  of  the  town-gate  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  (now 
called  BeU  et-Tei),  98  ft.  long  by  66V2ft.  "vride.  It  was  a  peripteral 
temple,  with  11  columns  on  the  N.  and  S.  and  8  columns  on  the 
W.  and  E.  The  bases  of  the  columns,  11  ft.  distant  from  the  cells, 
are  easily  traced.  The  vestibule  seems  to  have  had  two  rows  of 
columns  with  Attio  bases  and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  portal  is 
16^/)  ft.  in  width.  The  cella,  the  S.  wall  of  which  is  still  standing 
to  a  height  of  33  ft.,  was  82  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide.  The  mural  pil- 
lars of  the  finely  jointed  wall  have  been  deprived  of  their  capitals. 
Above  the  wall  is  a  simple  and  very  slightly  projecting  cornice.  The 
style  of  the  whole  building  is  tasteful. 

Adjacent  to  the  W.  side  of  this  temple  is  the  Southern  Theatre, 
measuring  288  ft.  in  its  longer  diameter,  and  containing  32  well- 
preserved  rows  of  seats.  The  stage,  now  in  ruins,  had  its  back 
to  the  town -wall,  so  that  the  spectators  must  have  enjoyed  an 
admirable  view  of  the  handsome  public  buildings  in  their  city<  A 
broad  passage,  approached  from  below  by  'five  flights  of  steps  and 
from  above  by  nine,  divides  the  rows  of  seats  into  a  lower  and  an 
upper  section.  Eight  small  chambers  or  'boxes'  are  ranged  along 
this  gangway  or  gallery ,  and  on  the  E.  it  communicates  with  the 
outside  of  the  building  by  four  vaulted  passages.  In  the  front  wall 
of  the  proscenium,   once  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence,  there 
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were  three  portals,  the  central  of  vhich  ^as  of  rectangalar  form, 
'While  the  others  were  Yaulted.  Along  the  inside  of  this  wall  ran  a 
row  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  between  these  columns  were  richly 
adorned  niches.  The  acoustic  arrangement  is  admirable.  The  theatre 
is  unfortunately  used  by  the  Circassians  as  a  oonyenient  quarry. 

The  so-called  Forvm ,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  temple  and  theatre, 
consists  of  a  semicircle  of  66  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  opening  to 
the  S.W.  As  most  of  the  columns  are  still  erect  and  are  still  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  an  entablature,  they  present  a  very 
striking  appearance.   Portions  of  the  pavement  are  also  still  intact. 

To  the  N.E.  of  this  forum  begins  the  Colonnade,  fully  V?^*  ^^ 
length,  by  which  the  whole  town  was  intersected.  Its  width  measured 
from  the  middle  of  the  columns  is  41  ft.;  the  intervals  between  the 
columns  vary  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  Colonnade  consisted  originally 
of  about  620  columns,  of  which  71  are  still  standing;  the  others 
have  been  overthrown  by  earthquakes  and  have  of  late  been  much 
mutilated  by  human  agency.  Including  the  base  and  capital ,  the 
columns  are  from  21  to  30ft.  high;  the  shafts  are  composed  of 
drums  from  3  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  are  all  unfluted.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  town  the  columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  have 
fine  acanthus  capitals;  near  the  Forum  and  towards  the  N.  gate  they 
are  on  the  contrary  of  the  Ionic  order  and  somewhat  clumsy.  All 
these  differences  in  detail  afford  a  presumption  that  the  Colonnade 
was  erected  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  was  constructed  of 
materials  already  existing.  Remains  of  a  second  row  of  columns  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  seem  to  show  that  arcades  ran  along  the 
fronts  of  the  houses,  above  which,  on  a  level  with  the  first  story, 
there  were  probably  open  galleries. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  next  cross-street,  2207ds.  to  the  N. 
of  the  Forum,  stood  a  TeWapylon  (p.  xcv),  of  which  four  huge 
pedestals,  6^/2  ft.  in  height,  with  niches  for  statues,  still  exist. 
These  supported  a  dome  32  ft.  in  diameter.  —  The  cross-street  here 
was  also  flanked  by  columns,  only  a  few  of  which  still  remain.  It 
descends  to  the  E.  to  a  broad  flight  of  steps  and  to  a  Bridge  of  five 
arches,  the  central  one  of  which  is  B7i/2ft.  wide.  The  aqueduct 
mentioned  at  p.  139  also  crosses  the  street  here. 

About  142  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Tetrapylon,  to  the  left  of  the 
Colonnade,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building  with  a  TrUnmOf 
vrithin  the  semicircle  of  which  (11  yds.  across)  stood  a  fountain. 
The  building  had  two  stories,  which  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  cornice  with  brackets ,  and  each  of  which  was  articulated  by 
three  semicircular  and  four  rectangalar  niches;  at  the  top  is  a  rich 
cornice  with  4nternipted'  pediments.  The  interior  of  the  buildihg 
is  filled  with  large  hewn  blocks,  scattered  in  wild  confusion. 

Farther  on  we  reach  the  Ptopylata  of  the  Great  Temple,  which 
still  afford  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original  structuxe,  in  spite 
of  their  ruined  condition.    The  style  of  this  fine  gateway  is  that  of 
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the  Koman  adaptation  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  great  portal, 
the  archltraye  of  which  has  fallen,  stands  between  two  window- 
niches  with  richly-decorated  pediments.  The  W.  side  of  the  Pro- 
pylsa  is  adorned  with  nobly  conceived  and  well-preserved  scalp- 
tores.  To  the  right  and  left,  between  the  pilasters,  are  niches 
ending  above  in  the  form  of  a  shell;  over  these  is  a  small  gable  with 
delicate  ornamentation. 

The  Great  Temple ,  which  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  snn, 
stands  npon  a  teiraoe  627  ft.  long  and  344  ft.  wide ,  which  was 
enclosed  by  260  columns.  The  temple  itself  is  STVa  ft.  long  by  66  ft. 
wide,  and  rises  npon  a  podium  8  ft.  in  height,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  which  has  disappeared.  The  portico  has  one  row  of  six 
columns  and  one  row  of  four  columns,  besides  a  column  on  each  side 
at  the  end  of  the  projecting  temple-wall.  Nine  of  these  columns 
are  in  perfect  preservation  and  make  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
Including  their  bases  and  their  capitals ,  which  are  adorned  with 
admirably  executed  acanthus  foliage,  they  are  45  ft.  high ;  their 
lower  diameter  is  6  ft.  The  portal ,  which  was  16  ft.  in  width ,  has 
fallen  in.  The  cella  has  a  clear  width  of  36V2  ft*  <^iid  is  56  ft.  long. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  its  floor  is  covered  with 
mbbith;  part  of  the  enclosing  walls,  however,  are  preserved,  with 
six  oblong  niches  on  each  side.  The  image  of  the  deity  probably 
stood  in  the  vaulted  chamber  opening  in  the  rear  wall.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  in  the  rear  wall  were  flights  of  stairs  leading  to 
galleries.  The  Temple  probably  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  earlier  than  the  Colonnade. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Temple  is  a  Basilica  (with  nave  and  aisles)  built 
out  of  old  materials,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it  is  a  smaller  Churchy  but 
neither  of  these  is  important.  —  A  third  Church ,  to  the  E.  of  the 
PiopylsBa,  apparently  also  belonged  originally  to  the  precincts  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  nave  was  42^2  ft.  wide,  and  on  its  S. 
side  there  still  stand  seven  columns,  which  were  probably  brought 
hither  from  the  street  leading  to  the  second  bridge.  The  semicircular 
apse  of  the  nave  is  also  recognizable. 

About  165  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Propylasa  is  another  street- 
crossing,  also  marked  by  a  Tetrapylon,  This,  however,  was  round  in 
the  interior,  and  square  on  the  outside  only;  it  was  formerly  adorned 
with  statues.  The  cross-street,  of  which  only  three  columns  remain, 
was  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  North  Theatre,  and  on  the  E.,  near 
the  brook,  by  the  Therm». 

The  Horth  Tlieatrei  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  animals,  possesses  17  tiers  of  seats 
with  a  total  height  of  39  ft.  The  corridor  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  row  of  seats  is  reached  by  five  gangways^  between  each  pair 
of  which  are  a  large  niche  and  two  smaller  shell-shaped  niches.  The 
proscenium,  which  is  n6w  buried  in  rubbish,  lay  very  low,  and  was 
adomied  with  detached  columns. 

9* 
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The  extensire  ruins  of  tHe  Thermtt  are  now  called  Eli'Khdn. 
The  entiance  is  formed  by  a  well-preserved  dome-stmctare  about 
65  ft.  square.  A  staircase  led  to  the  bath  proper,  which  consisted  ot 
a  main  building j  222ft.  long  by  98ft.  broad,  and  of  a  side-bullding 
to  the  S^.,  188  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  b«)ad.  Th«  vaulting  of  the  b&th- 
chaxnbers  has  fallen  in.  The  wat^r  was  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from 
the  spring  of  'Ain  Keirawdnj  situated  to  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  brook. 

There  is  aiiotlieir  ancieiit  Bath  near  tbe  village  mosque. 

The  ^eat  Colonnade  ends  at  the  North  QcOet  where  we  obtain 
a  bfiautiful  view.  The  dlreotion  of  thd  wall,  and  the  place  where 
it  crosses  this  brook,  are  distinctly  traceable  here,  -^  On  the  E.  bank 
of  the  bsook  are  the  enclosing  walls  of  a  fourth  Chureh,  which  is 
rapidly  being  torn  to  pieces.  This  building  is  197  ft.  long  by  120  ft 
wide;  the  nave  was  42  ft.  wide,  and  the  aisles  28  ft  Internally  the 
chancel  has  a  semicircular  ending,  with  shell<^haped  niches,  but 
the  exterior  is  rectilineal.  The  only  remains  of  the  columns  are 
nine  bases  of  the  Attic  order  and  a  few  drums.  On.  the  W.  this 
church  possessed  a  colonnade  with  a  portice  28  ft  in  widths  Acoord- 
Ing  to  an  inscription  it  ^as  originally  a  sanctuary  of  Nemesis,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Trajan. 

To  Ihe  N.,  outside  the  gate,,  lay  the  most  important  Necaropolis 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  soad  to  the  (1 1/4  M.)  springs  of  Eib*Zihndni 
is  fljinked  all  the  way  on  both  sides  by  tombs ,  sarcephagi,  aind  the 
.  like.  The  water  of  the  springs  is  collected  in  two  pouds,  an  upper 
(295  ft.  by.  1571/2 ft.)  and  a  lower  (157V2  ft.  by  59  ft.),  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct  About  110  yds.  f&rther  on  is 
the  large  mausoleum  otEs^SartudH,  which  is  nearly  square  in  shape 
(26  ft  by  28  ft.)  and  possesses  a  fine  portal  and  four  noble  Corin- 
thian columns. 

From  Jerash  to  El'Muetiriby  see  p.  158. 

17.  From  Jerash  to  El-Eerak  vi&  'Anun&n  and  H&debi. 

Guide  necessary  (V4-I  mej.  a  day).  The  guid^  do  not  alwajf.  follow 
exactly  the  game  route.  An  Escort  Cl  or  2  khsyvUs)  is  obtained  by  applying 
fq  the  Mudir  in  Jerash.    Charge,  1  mej.  per  day  for  each  man. 

1.   From  Jerash  to  'AttUttAn  (9Vs  Ii'TS.). 

We  descend  the  WAdi  J&nxih  to  the  Z^id(i*f4  br.)^  ascend  the  mounlaftin 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  proceed  in  a  S.  direcUoii  (n^ins  on  oxu  right) 
across  the  plateau.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  arrive  at  the  plain  of  St-ButePa. 
Crossing  the  plain  to  the  S.  and  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  across 
the  hilla  at  its  S.  end ,  we  come  in  3  hrs.  to  thd^beginning  of  the  WOdi 
el'Hammdmy, wliQv^  there  is  a  spripg  and  the  roia-of  Ja/tf«,  a  burial-pIftGe 
of  the  Beduins.  We  descend  the  valley  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  a  lateral 
valley,  where  we  again  ascend  to  the  8.  (to  the  left  below  ns  are  mlns); 
after  i/»  hr.  we  have  above  ns,  to  the  right,  KhSrM  Brili9h,  and,  passing 
the  castle,  vee  reach  (IV*  hr,)  — 

'Amm&n  (2746  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  a  station  on  the  Hejaz;  Railway 
(comp.  p.  161 ;  station  3  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town)  and  the  seat  of  a 
Mudir  (p.  ivii).    The  government  has  estoblished  a  colony  of  OircaBaiaaw 
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here.  —  The  ancient  Rahbah  or  Bablcah  Amrnon ,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xii.  2&^1).  Later, 
howerer,  it  appears  to  hare  again  belonged  to  the  Ammonites  (Jerem« 
xliz.  2).  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus)  of  Egypt  rebuilt  it  and  added  the 
name  PkiladtlpMa^  and  for  several  centuries  it  was  a  thriving  place,  be- 
longing to  the  Decapolis,  It  never  qnite  lost  its  original  name,  by  which 
alone  it  was  afterwards  known  to  the  Arabs.  The  mins  of  'Amman  are 
still  among  the  finest  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  bnt,  unhappily,  they 
are  rapidly  disappearing  with  the  increase  of  the  Circassian  colony. 


>      ^  / 
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The  Citadel  of  'Amman  lies  on  a  bill  on  the  K.  side ,  which  towards 
the  S.W.  forms  an  angle,  and  towards  the  !N.  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  hill  by  a  (perhaps)  artificial  depression.  The  citadel  consists  of 
three  terraces,  rising  from  E.  to  W.  The  gate  is  in  the  S.  side.  The  very 
thick  enclosing  walls  are  constructed  of  large,  uncemented  blocks.  —  On  the 
uppermost  (W.)  terrace  the  traces  of  a  temple  (basea  of  the  columns  of  the 
pronaos)  are  still  visible,  and  there  is  a  well-preserved  tower  in  the  S. 
wall.  <-  AU  these  buildings  date  from  Boman  times,  but  there  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  Arab  architecture  on  the  uppermost  terrace.  For 
what  purpose  this  building  was  erected  cannot  now  be  detetrained.  It  can 
hardly  have  been  a  mosque.  The  details  of  the  Work  in  the  interior  are 
magnificent.  —  The  citadel  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  field  of  mins. 

The  most  important  ruins  in  the  valley  below  are  as  follows  (from- 
W.  to  E.}.    1.  On  the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  river,  near^  the  mouth  of  a 
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lateral  valley,  wbich  descends  from  the  W.,  is  a  Motque  of  the  time  of 
the  Abbasides;  to  the  £.  of  this,  close  to  the  river,  is  a  Basilica  in  BTzantine 
style,  and  close  by  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  Bauuir.  —  2.  A  little  to  the 
K.E.  are  the  remains  of  Thermae.  The  S.  wall  is  well  preserved,  and 
consists  of  a  handsome  i^se  connected  with  two  lateral  ones.  Columns 
are  still  standing  upright,  but  without  capitals.  At  a  great  height  are 
richly  decorated  niches ,  and  holes  for  cramps  indicate  that  the  building 
was  once  decorated  with  bronxe  ornaments.  A  conduit  running  parallel 
with  the  river  on  its  N.  bank  conveys  the  water.  Immediately  to  the  H.E. 
of  the  baths  is  an  old  bridge  and  close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  landing-place ; 
a  little  farther  down  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  i«  a  fine  portico.— d.  Start- 
ing from  the  mosque  (see  above),  we  may  follow  the  course  of  the  ancient 
&reet  of  Co  je«fn»<,which  ran  through  the  ancient  town  parallel  with  the  stream 
and  on  its  left  bank  for  a  distance  of  about  986  yds.  Only  a  very  few 
columns  now  remain  standing.  To  the  left  (If.)  of  the  street  of  columns 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  a.  TempU  (or  possibly 
a  forum)  of  the  late-Boman  period.  The  fragments  at  the  £.  end  of  the 
street  of  columns  seem  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  — 
4.  On  the  right  (S.)  side  of  the  brook,  well  stocked  with  fish,  lies  the 
Theatre^  in  excellent  preservation.  A  row  of  columns  runs  from  the 
theatre  to  the  Odeum  (see  below).  Another  colonnade  seems  to  have  run 
from  its  W.  comer  northwards  to  the  river.  The  stage  is  destroyed.  The 
tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  stairs.  Of  the  lowest  section  five  tiers  of 
seats  are  visible,  the  second  has  fourteen ,  and  the  third  sixteen  tiers  of 
seats.  Between  the  second  and  third  sections,  and  particularly 'above  the 
third,  are  boxes  for  spectators.  Words  spoken  on  the  stage  are  distinctly 
heard  on  the  highest  tier  of  seats.  The  theatre  was  constructed  for  about 
9000  spectators.  To  the  IT.E.,  in  front  of  the  theatre,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  Odeum  (usually,  called  so,  although  it  was  not  covered).  There  are 
many  holes  in  front  for  cramps,  by  which  ornaments  were  attached.  The 
proscenium  had  towers  on  each  side  \  the  one  on  the  8.  is  still  preserved. 
—  5.  Descending  the  brook,  the  traveller  remarks  on  its  banks,  among  the 
gardens,  remains  of  Roman  walls.  The  whole  stream  was  vaulted  over  here 
for  a  distance  of  300  yds.  Farther  on  a  dry  lateral  valley  enters  from  the 
left.  Ascending  this  for  about  76  yds.,  we  reach  a  fine  T<milb  Monument  (Keifr 
es-SuUdn)  on  the  left.  The  triple  vestibule  has  on  the  right  and  left 'two 
recesses  with  niches;  the  central  hall  leads  to  a  chamber  with  3  shelf- 
tombs.  —  6.  There  are  also  ruins  of  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  street  of 
columns ;  in  the  neighbourhood  are  many  burying-places  and  dolmens. 

FsoM  'AmuIn  to  Es-Salt,  6  hrs.  Ascending  from  the  castle  towards 
the  N.,  we  come  (10  min.)  to  the  ruins  of  a  building  and  to  (x/«  hr.) 
Rijm  el-Anefbideh^  beyond  which  we  ride  towards  the  K.W.  along  the  W. 
brink  of  the  Wddi  en-Nuweijts.  In  about  Vs  b'*  ^®  P^^  KMrbet  Brikek 
on  the  left,  and  (5  min.)  Rijm  ehMelfi^a^  also  on  the  left.  We  cross  a 
low  saddle,  and  in  i/t  hr.  reach  KMrbet  Ajheihdt  {Joghehah^  Kumbers  zxxii. 
35).  The  route  then  (1/4  hr.)  descends  the  wadi  to  the  W.,  passes  (10  min.) 
'Ain  SuwetUh  by  the  w&di  of  thai  name  to-  the  left,  and  reaehee  (y«  hr.) 
Khirbet  es-8'dfiU^  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple.  Beyond  a  (l()min.) 
spring  we  descend  the  Wddi  Harba^  and  (10  min.)  reach  the  plain  of  Bl- 
Bukefa  (p.  142),  the  S.  part  of  which  we  cross  in  "/a  hr.,  leaving  Khirbet 
'Ain  el-Bdtha  to  the  right.  In  10  min.  we  see  BirM  Tawkt  on  a  hill  to 
the  W.,  beside  a  small  pond.  In  40  min.  more  we  begin  a  steep  descent 
to  the  W.  into  the  (10  min.)  Wddi  SaidUn,  which  we  cross.  Ascending  the 
opposite  slope  (10  mini),  we  turn  io  the  W.  at  the  top  and  proceed  over 
stony  hills  for  26  minutes.  Then  another  steep  descent  on  the  slope  of  the 
Jeb«l  Amriyeh  brings  us  to  a  (13  min.)  valley,  which  we  follow  to  Ita  junction 
with  the  (12  min.)  Wddi  8ha'^  (p.  136),  about  10  min.  above  JU-Balf. 


2.  From  ^Ammta  to  'Arik  el-Smlr  (3^/4  hrs.). 
^     The  route  ascends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook  to  a  spring,  where 
there  are  remains  of  several  buildings.    An  aqueduct  conveys  water  hence 
to  the  town  ()/«  hr.).    The  numerous  ruined  villages  on  the  -ri^ht  and 
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Jeft  show  that  this  district  must  once  have  been  richly  cultivated.  On 
the  right  lies  Kasr  eUMel/a/  ('castle  of  cabbages'),  on  the  left  *Abd^tn,  then 
on  the  right  Unim  ed-Dab'a.  After  the  plateau  has  been  traversed  (1  hr.), 
Tabaia  is  seen  on  t)ie  left,  and  Suweifipeh  on  the  right;  then  Ed'Demein 
on  the  left.  The  road  now  enters  the  green  and  beautifully  wooded  Wddi 
esh-SMta,  or  valley  of  rain.  On  the  right  is  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  8dr;  then, 
'Ain  eUBahal.  To  the  left,  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley  (1  hr.),  is  a  ruined 
mill  5  on  the  right,  the  ruin  of  El-Aremeh.    About  1  hr.  farther  on  is  — 


'Ar^c"el•EmlrJ<1468  ft.  above  the  sea).  —  Josephus  informs  us  (Ant. 
xii.^,  11)  that  a  certain  Hyrcanus,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.  (B.C.  187-175), 
built  himself  here  a  strong  castle  of  white  stone,  surrounded  by  a  fine 
park.  The  description  of  Josep^ius  answers  in  the  main  to  the  ruins  still 
extant  here^  and  Tyros ^  the  ancient  name  of  the  castle,  is  moreover  re- 
cognizable in  the  name  of  the  Wddi  es-8ir^  the  brook  which  flows  at  its 
foot.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 'Hyrcanus  was  really  the  founder 
of  this  stronghold,  or  whether  he  did  not  rather  utilise  ancient  buildings 
and  caverns  already  existing  here.  On  the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  it  fell 
into  ruins. 
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The  principal  bailding  in  the  place  is  called  Kasr  el'^Abd^  or  castle  of 
the  slave,  and  stands  on  a  platform  in  a  half-Isolated  situation.  In  many 
places  the  substruction  consists  of  a  wall  with  abutments ,  composed  of 
enormous  blocks.  The  artificial  road  leading  to  the  castle  is  flanked  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  a  wooden  railing  was 
probably  once  inserted.  The  Kasr,  the  wall  of  which  is  preserved  on  one 
side  only,  is  also  built  of  large  blocks.  The  upper  part  is  adorned  with 
a  frieze  in  bas-relief,  bearing  large  and  rather  rude  figures  of  lions.  — 
The  open  space  around  the  'castle ,  once  probably  a  moat ,  is  now  called 
Meiddn  el-'Abd. 

On  a  hill  to  the  left,  farther  to  the  K.,  are  seen  remains  of  buildings 
and  an  aqueduct,  and  a  large  platform  is  at  length  reached  whereon 
stood  a  number  of  buildings ,  once  enclosed  by  walls.  On  the  hill  beyond 
this  platform  runs  a  remarkable  gallery  in  the  rock,  which  has  evidently 
been  artificially  widened.  Portals  lead  thence  into  a  number  of  rock 
caverns,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  stables,  to  judge  from 
the  rings  in  the  walls.  A  few  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  cluuracter 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  deciphered.  Josephus  mentions  caverns  of 
this  description. 

From  'ArIk  si,-Em!b  to  Jebigho,  5i/s  hrs.  The  road  leads  to  the 
!K.W.  over  a  low  pass  0/4  hr.)  and  across  a  flat  plateau  to  (V*  hr.)  Wddi 
eur-Ndr,  into  which  there  is  a  steep  descent  (5  min.).  It  then  gradually 
ascends  (the  ruin  of  SHr  remaining  to  the  S.)  to  the  top  of  the  JerUhi 
es-S^r  0/s  br.),  descends  a  steep  rocky  slope  (10  min),  and  leads  through 
the  Wddi  Jerfa,  a  side-valley  of  the  Wddi  Ifimfin,  to  (1  hr.)  TM  Ifimrin. 
Thence  to  Jericho  (3  hrs.)  see  p.  186. 


8.   From  'Amm&n  to  Hesb&n  (5  hrs.)  and  ][&deb4  (11/4  hr.). 

We  go  up  the  main  valley  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  (V«  hr.), 
and  then  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left.  The  plateau  is  ^  crossed  in  a  8. W. 
direction  and  In  about  4  hrs.  we  reach  Khirbei  el-*Al^  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill  (the  ancient  Elealeh,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
!Numb.  zxxii.  8 ,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Moabites,  Isaiah  xv.  4). 
Hence,  along  an  ancient  Roman  road,  we  come  in  85  min.  to  — 

Hefb&n  (2950  ft.),  the  ancient  Heshbon^  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Numb.  xxi.  25  et  seq.)  as  the  capital  of  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorites. 
The  town  was  allotted  to  Beuben,  and  afterwards  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Moabites  (Jerem.  xlviii.  45).  In  the  time  of  the  Haccabees, 
however,  it  had  been  recovered  by  the  Jews. 

The  ruins  lie  on  two  hills,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Wddi  Eetbdn  and 
on  the  £.  by  the  Wddi  Md^in.  There  are  many  cistern-openings  among  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  N.  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  tower  and  to  the  S3, 
of  it  are  a  large  pool,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  also  a  square  enclosure 
built  of  large  blocks.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  town  was  built  on 
the  saddle  between  the  two  hills,  where  there  is  a  large  reservoir.  On 
the  S.W.  hill  are  traces  of  a  citadel,  or  possibly  a  temple,  with  shafts 
of  columns.  ^  Meshiti  (see  p.  153)  lies  12Vs  M.  to  the  S.  of  Hesban. 

From  Hesban  we  ride  in  U/^  hr.  direct  to  the  8.  to  -^ 

H4deb&  (2S940  ft.),  the  seat  of  a  Hudir  (p.  Ivii),  with  a  Turkish  tele- 
graph-office.  —  Mddehd  or  Medeba  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Moabites 
(Josh.  xiii.  9).  It  was  afterwards  allotted  to  Reuben.  According  to  the 
inscription  on  the  'Moabite  Stone'  (p.  149)  the  town  belonged  to  Israel 
in  the  reign  of  Omri.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent.  B.C.  it  again  cune 
into  the  possession  of  the  Moabites,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Nabatseans  (Arabs).  Hyrcanus  captured  the  town  after  a  siege 
of  six  months.   During  the  Christian  period  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

The  ruins  of  Mdd^d  are  now  occupied  by  about  15300  Christians  from 
Bl-Eerak.  These  are  mostly  Greeks  (with  a  church  and  schools),  but 
there  are  also  about  900  Latins,  who  have  a  hospice,  with  hoys'  and 
girls'  schools,  on  the  highest  point  in  the  place.  The  modem  village 
lies  on  a  small  hill,  about  100  ft.  in  height,  of  which  20-25  ft.  consist 
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of  rubbish.  The  ancient  town-walls  embraced  a  considerably  larger  area. 
Close  to  the  !K.  gate  we  see  a  Churchy  originally  with  nave  and  aisles  and 
afterwards  enlarged  at  the  transepts ;  the  Greeks,  however,  have  ased  the 
building  as  a  quarry  for  the  erection  of  their  own  church  amid  the  ruins. 
A  Mosaic  Map  of  Palestine,  discovered  in  the  pavement  in  1897,  is  of  great 
importance  as  the  oldest  existing  map  of  Palestine  (comp.  p.  29).  Gomp. 
also  Palmer  d;  Ottthe^  Die  Mosaikkarte  von  Madebft(10  coloured  plates),  Leipzig, 
1906.  —  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  a  slight  eminence,  lies  another  Church  (or 
perhaps  a  temple),  with  an  apse  28  ft.  in  width ;  the  nave  had  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. -^  To  the  N.E.  of  this  point  we  find  a  Round  Temple^  dlVsft.  in  dia- 
meter.  On  the  pavement  is  a  Greek  inscription  in  colours  and  other  mosaics 
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of  unusual  beauty.  —  A  Colonnaded  Street^  about  150  yds.  in  length,  led 
hence  to  the  K,  gate  in  the  E.  wall,  which  was  flanked  with  a  watch- 
tower.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  colonnade  date  from  the  early  Christian 
period.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  village  lies  the  large  Bcuilicay  166  ft.  in  length, 
preceded  by  a  court  46  ft.  wide.  T)ie  nave,  which  ends  in  an  apse,  is 
33  ft.  in  width ,  and  is  separated  by  columns  from  the  aisles,  each  of 
which  is  16  ft.  in  width.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  wing  with  an  apse,  and 
possibly  there  was  a  corresponding  wing  on  the  N.  The  pavement  was 
originally  in  polychrome  mosaic.  —  A  private  house  a  little  to  the  S.W. 
contains  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  (animals,  trees,  a  human  head,  and  a 
Christian  inscription  in  Greek).  —  Outside  the  walls,  at  the  S.W.  angle,  is  a 
large  pool  (£l'Birkeh),  K^Syds.  long,  103  yds.  wide,  and  now  10-13  ft.  deep, 
to  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  descends.  At  its  N.E.  angle  is  a  tower 
(or  bath).  The  pool  is  no  longer  filled,  as  its  water  used  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  quarrels  between  the  Bednins  and  the  villagers.  There  was  a 
second  reservoir  to  the  "S.,  beside  the  W.  gate,  and  a  third  near  the  £. 
gate.  —  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  village  are  numerous 
caves,  some  of  which  were  human  habitations.    On  the  top  of  the  hlU 
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two  columns  with  fine  capitals  mark  the  ruins  of  a  church  (ii  yds.  long, 
dSjdg.  broad).  On  the  shafts  the  Beduins  have  carved  tribal  symbols 
(wa»m).  The  popular  name  for  the  ruins  is  BlrMcuhnaka^  or  'Oallows^, 
referring  to  the  columns.  >-  Gomp.  8ohiumachei\  in  ZDPV.'xviU.  118  et  seq. 

Fbom  MloBBA  TO'  THB  Jbbel  NbbI  (and  Jericho),  about  ll/s  hr.  The 
road  leads  over  cultivated  ground.  From  Mt.  Hebo  (2643ft.)  Moses  beheld  the 
whole  of  the  Promised  Land  before  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4).  The 
view  hence  is  very  extensive,  including  the  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Hebron 
as  far  as  Galilee,  the  Dead  Sea  from  Engedi  northwards,  the  whole 
valley  of  Jordan ,  and  beyond  it  even  Garmel  and  Hermon.  To  the  N.  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  W&di  'Ayiin  Mdsa.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
•ome  ruins  and  a  stone  circle  ^  on  the  K.  slope  are  dolmens. 

A  steep  descent  (1  hr.)  on  the  N.  side  of  Mt.  Kebo  leads  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  W&di  'Ayiin  Mds&,  in  which  are  the  copious  'AjfCn  MAsd^ 
or  ^Springs  of  Moses\    Here  also  is  a  large  cavern,  with  huge  stalactites. 

From  the  Springs  of  Moses  we  may  proceed  in  1  hr.  more  to  the 
summit  of  the  J^el  Biy&gha  (2291  ft.),  which  faces  Mt.  Nebo  on  the  W.  and 
commands  a  still  finer  survey  of  the  plain  of  Jordan.  On  the  summit  is  a 
large  ruined  church,  perhaps  originally  dedicated  to  Moses  (ZDPV.  xvi.  164}. 
—  Hence  to  Wddi  Shcffb  (p.  136)  in  2  hrs. 

Fbom  Jbbigho  dibbct  to  MIdebI,  S'/i  ^ra.  To  the  (l*/4  hr.)  point  where 
the  road  forks  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  see  p.  136.  Here  we  turn 
to  the  right  (E.8.E.)  to  0/«  ^r)  Sutm  el-Hille\  with  terebinths;  55  min. 
Wddi  el'Kefrdn;  V<  ^^'  ^^^  er-Rdmeh,  aiso  called  Wddi  Btfbdn.  We  now 
follow  the  valley  towards  the  £.,  passing  Tell  eshrShdghdr^  on  the  left. 
In  25  min.  we  pass  a  small  lateral  valley  and  beyond  (10  min.)  a  mill 
begin  to  ascend  the  slopes  of  ^Arkikh  el'Matdba\  with  its  flint  formations. 
We  pass  several  dolmens  and  two  Roman 'milestones.  After  S'A  hrs.  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  Till  el-MatMtf,  on  which  are  stone  circles.  Hence  wo 
gradually  ascend  towards  the*  S.E.  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Wddi  Abu 
Neml,  which  we  follow  to  the  (1  hr.)  fertile  tableland  of  Ard  'Abdalldh. 
The  J^l  Nehd  (see  above)  is  now  in  view ;  above,  to  the  left,  is  the  Kahr 
'Abdalldh,  or  Tomb  of  <^Abdallah.  Passing  the  ruins  of  Ka/r  Abu  Bed^  and 
Deir  Shillikh,  we  reach  (U/i  hr)  Mddebd. 


4.  From  Mftdebi  to  El-Kerak  (about  16  hrs.). 

Fbom  MIdeba  to  DibIn.  —  a.  The  IHrect  Route  (5Vt  hrs.)  leads  to  the  S. 
across  the  fertile  plain,  passing  (25  min.)  the  ruin  of  iP<-7etm,  on  the  right, 
and  in  2V2  hrs.  reaching  Libb,  In  li/i  hr.  more  we  cross  the  Wddi  ei-Wtflehy 
which  has  a  copious  stream  well  stocked  with  fish  and  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  oleanders.  Proceeding  across  the  S.  tableland  for  1  hr.,  we  see, 
to  the  right,  the  ruins  of  El-Kubeibeh  and  Abu  Zigh&n,  and,  to  the  left, 
Jiifra.  In  40  min.  more  we  reach  Dibftn,  the  ancient  JHbon^  in  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (Numb,  xxxii.  34),  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  Moabites  (Is.  xv.  2). 
Here  the  famous  ^Moabite  Stone'  of  King  Mesha  was  found  (p.  149). 

b.  Vil  Ml*  IN,  Callibbhos,  abd  Mukaub  (about  13  hrs.).  From  Mddebd 
the  road  leads  to  the  S.W.  to  (IV4  hr.)  Mi'in,  the  ancient  Beth-Baat-Jfeon 
(Joshua  xiii.  17) ,  or  house  of  Baal  Meon.  It  belonged  to  Reuben ,  and 
afterwards  to  Moab  (Esekiel  xxv.  9).  Eusebius  informs  us  that  this  was 
the  birthplace  of  Blisha.  —  From  Mft'in  to  Lfbbj  IV4  hr. 

From  Mll'in  we  proceed  to  (IVs  br.)  Rdt  Zerkd  M6fin^  and  then  descend 
the  valley  to  (3  hrs.)  Bammdm  es-Zerkd,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oallirrhot. 
The  bottom  and  sides'  of  the  ravine  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  plants,  including  palm-trees.  The  flora  resembles  that  of  8.  Arabia 
and  Nubia.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  seen  red  sandstone,  overlaid 
with  limestone  and  basalt.  A  number  of  hot  springs  issue  from  the  side- 
valleys,  all  of  them  containing  more  or  less  lime,  and  all  rising  in  the 
line  where  the  sandstone  and  limestone  come  in  contact.  The  hottest  of 
these  springs  has  a  temperature  of  142*>  Fahr.  The  Arabs  still  use  them 
for  sanatory  purposes.  In  ancient  times  also  they  were  in  great  repute, 
and  Herod  the  Great  visited  them'  during  his  last  illness.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen  here. 
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From  Callirrhoe  we  proceed  up  the  valley  for  2  hrs.,  thien  turn  to  the 
S.  and  reaeh  (1  hr.  10  m\A.)  Mnkatir,  the  ancient  Maehatrm  (2860  ft.  above 
tbe  level  of  Uie  Mediterranean  and  3675  ft.  above  that  of  the  I>ead  Sea), 
which  was  fortified  by  Alexander  Jannseus.  The  castle  was  destroyed 
by  Gabinius,  but  was  afterwarda  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  also 
founded  a  town  and  a  palace  here.  Fliny  calls  It  the  ^second  fortress  of 
Judeea  after  Jerusalem*.  It  lay  «n  the  S.  boundary  of  Persea.  Josephns 
informs  us  that  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  here  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  2). 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  number  of  the  unhappy  survivor^ 
found  refuse  in  this  stronghold  for  a  time  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  14)*  —  The 
very  extensive  citadel  covering  the  hill,  where  a  tower  and  a  large  cistern 
are  still  preserved,  is  interesting. 

About  40  min.  to  the  K.E.  of  Mukaur  lies  'At^LrHs  {Aiaroth^  in  Gad, 
Ihimb.  zxxii.  8,  34).  On  a  hill  to  the  K.  lie  the  "ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
near  a  lai^e.  terebinth-tree.  The  view  from  the  ruins  of  the  town  is 
preferable^  it  embraces  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  the 
plain  to  the  E. 

From  'Attards  we  may  follow  the  direct  H&deba-Diban  road  to  (i Vs  br.) 
JMib^  or  we  may  proceed  via  Kureipdt  iSerioth,  Jeremiah  xlviii.  47),  now  a 
great  heap  of  ruins,  and  thence  along  the  Roman  road,  crossing  the  Wddi 
Eeiddu,  to  Diban. 

Fkom  DiaiAN  TO  £l-K<sak,  about  SVs-lOhrs.  The  route  crosses  the  plain 
to  the  S.,  soon  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  the  ruins  of'Ar^dir  {Aroer; 
Josh.  xii.  2),  which  lie  to  the  left  (E.)  of  the  road.  In  Vzhr.  we  reach  the 
verge  of  .the  precipitous  ravine  (2130  ft.  deep)  of  the  Wftdi  el-Kojib  iAm<m^ 
Josh.  xii.  1 V  see  p;  186)  and  descend  to  the  (IVt  hr.)  river-bed.  The  remains 
of  a  bridge  are  seen.  The  road  ascends  the  S.  slope  in  about  i^lttit.  to  two 
lai^e  and  conspicuous  terebinth*trees  (to  the  W.  of  Mahddet  el'Hmfjf)^  v^hich 
serve  excellently  as  a  landmark  *,  adjacent  is  a  block-liouse,*  with  a  few 
soldiers.  Oti  the  S.  side  of  the  Mojib  basalt  is  chiefly  to  be  found,  while 
on  the  N.  side  limestone  is  the  prevuling  formation.  We  proceed  across 
the  tableland,  first  to  the  S.W.,  then  to  the  8.,  and  in  40  min.  reach  the 
rains  of  jBHAtf,  where  there  are  numerous  heaps  of  stones.  In  40  min. 
more  (traces*  Of  an  ancient  Roman  road)  we  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  Bhihdn^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  TOl  SMMn^  a  hill  of  moderate  hei^t  commanding  a  'fine 
view,  which  extends  to  Bethlehem  and  the  Ht.  of  Olives.  From  Shihan 
the  road  leads  in  li/s  hr.  to  the  ruins  of  Beit  eUKarm  (Kasr  Rabba}^  with 
numerous  c^ltimhs  and  blockii  of  a  ruined  temple.  On'  t£ie  left  (S.)  rise 
the  hills  of  /e6«l  et'TavfUpeh.  On  thd  left  <10  min.)  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  tdwer  of  Miadehi  adjoining  whidh  Are-  the  ruins  of  Hemdtndi.  After 
*/«  hr.  we  reach  Rabba,  the  ancient  RaMtath  Moab^  which*  was  afterwards 
confounded  with  At.  Moab  ^  and  thence  called  Areopolis. '  The  ruins  are 
about  li/s  H.  in  circuit  A  few  only  of  the  ruinsj  such  as  the  remains  of 
a  temple  (W.  side)  and  some  cisterns,  are  well-preserved.  Two  Corinthian 
columns  of  different  sizes  stand  together  not  far  from  the  templel  —  From 
RcSiba  the  road  leads  towardsi  the  S.  across  a  plain  and  past  the  ruined 
villages  of  Mmhhardi^  Duwehieh,  and  Et-Suw^iniydk  to  (2i/s  hrs.)  the  Wddi 
*Ain  €»-Sitt.    Thence  an  ascent  of  20  min!  brings  us  to  El-Kerak. 

Xl-Kerak  (8865  ft.)  Turkish  post  and  telegraph  office ;  accommodation 
in  the  *Me^afeh'  or  pnbUc  inn,  or  in  private  houses)  is  the  ancient  Kir 

rMoaby  J&r  ^ardsefh^  Kir  Hareth^  or  Kir  Heret  (Isaiah  xv.  1,  xvi.  7,  11  i 
Kings  iii.  25;  Jeremiah  xlviii.  31),  one  of  the  numerous  towns  of 
the  MoaUin.  This  warlike  people  were  closely  related  to  the  Israelites 
(p.  Ixxv),  whom  they  compelled  for  some  time  to  pay  them  tribute 
(Judges  iii.  12-14).  Saul  and  David  fought  against  Moab;  the  great- 
grandmother  of  David  was  a  Bloabitess  (comp.  the  Book  of  Ruth).  After 
Ahab's  death  the  Hoabites  refused  to  pay  tribute.  Their  king  at  that 
period  was  Mesha,  a  monument  to  whose  memory,  probably  dating  from 
B.C.  897  or  896  and  now  at  the  Louvre,  was  found  in  1868  at  Diban 
(p.  148).  Jehoram,  allied  with  Jehoshaphat,  King  of  Judah,  invaded  Hoab 
from  the  8.,  through  Edom,  but  they  were  successfully  resisted  by  the 
fortress  of  Kir  Eara$eth  (2  Kings  iii).    The  Hoabites  as  a  separate  nation 
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disappeared  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  In  the  Christian  period  El-Eerak  was 
the  seat  of  an  arehbishop,  bat  far  derired  his  title,  as  at  the  present  day, 
firom  Petra  Deserti.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  Kerak  was  a  frequent 
object  of  contention,  as  it  commanded  the  oaravan-ronte  ftrom  Egypt  and 
Arabia  to  Syria.  In  1183  and  the  following  years  Saladin  made  a  series 
of  fnrions  attacks  upon  Kerak,  whieh  was  held  by  Rainald  de  ChatiUon, 
and  in  1188  he  gained  possession  both  of  Kerak  and  Shdbek.  The  Eyynbides 
extended  the  fortifications  of  Kerak,  and  frequently  re»ided  there.  Later 
it  became  an  apple  of  discord  between  the  nilers  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

El-Kerak  is  the  capital  of  a  Hwa  of  the  viUyet  of  Syria  (p.lrlf),  and  eon- 
tains  20-22,000  inhab.,  including  a  garrison  of  800  infantry  and  860  cavalry. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Serdi,  or  government  building,  and.  the  school, 
it  consists  almost  entirely  of  wretched  huts.  The  Christian  inhab.  in- 
clude 2500  Greeks  (with  two  old  churches),  200  Latins  {with  a  school), 
and  26  Protestants  (station  of  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society, 
with  doctor  and  dispensary).  Each  of  these  sects,  as  are  also  the  Muslinu, 
is  under  a  sheikh  of  its  own.  The  environs  are  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  and  cattle  -  raising.  The  trade  of 
EI-Kerak  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  from  Hebron.  As  a  rule,  the 
inhabitants  are  in  bad  repute  on  account  of  their  cupidity. 

The  huge  CastU  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  now  serves  as  barracks. 
It  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  hill  on  the  8.  by  a  large  aartificial  moat, 
and  is  provided  with  a  reservoir.  A  moat  also  skirts  the  H.  side  of  the 
fortress,  and  on  the  E.  side  the  wall  has  a  sloped  or  battered  base.  The 
walls  are  v4ry  thick  and  well  preserved.  The  extensive  galleries,  cor- 
ridors, and  hallB  constitute  it  an  admirable  example  of  a  Crusader's 
castle.  The  upper  stories  are  in  ruins,  but  the  approaches  to  them  are 
still  in  good  preservation.  A  staircase  descends  into  a  subterranean  chapel, 
where  traces  of  frescoes  are  still  visible.  In  the  Interior  of  fhe  fortress 
are  numerous  cisterns.  Although  the  springs  are  situated  Immediately 
outside  the  town,  large  cisterns  have  been  eoustmeted  within  the  town 
(particularly  by  the  tower  .  of  Beibars).  ^  The  view  firom  the  top  of  the 
castle  embraces  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  In  the 
distance  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  even  the  Busaian  buildings  beyond  It,  are 
visible.  A  survey  of  the  valley  of  Jordan  as  far  as  the-  heights  of  Jericho 
is  also  obtained. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five  towers.  The  most 
northern  tower  is  the  best  preserved,  and  bears  an  Inscription  and  figures 
of  lions  of  the  kind-  common  in  Arabian  monuments  of  the  Crusaders' 
period.  The  lower  parts  of  the  wall,  to  judge  from  the  stones  composliig  it, 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  upper.  The  town  originally  had  two  entrances 
only,  both  consisting  of  tunnels  in  the  rock ,  but  It  is  now  accessible  on 
the  N.W.  side  also  through  breaches  in  the  wall.  The  tunnel  On  the  K.W. 
side  has  an  entrance-arch  dating  from  the  Roman  period  (notwithstanding 
its  Arabic  inscription).  This  tunnel,  about  80  paces  long,  leads  to  the 
tower  of  Beibars  (N.W.),  whose  name  is  vecorded  by  an  inscription 
adjoining  two  lions.  The  walls  are  very  massive  and  are  provided  with 
loopholes. 

The  present  Mosque  of  El-Kerak  was  originally  a  CSfarlstiau  chnrc^,  of 
which  the  pillars  and  arches  are  still  extant.  A  Christian  symbol,  in  the 
form  of  a  sculptured  chalice,  has  escaped  destruction  by  the  Muslims.  — 
The  ChrUHan  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  George  (El-Khidr),  contains  pictures 
in  the  Byzantine  style.  In  one  of  the  bouses  are  remains  of  a  beautiful 
Roman  bath,  including  a  fine  marble  pavement. 

From  El-Ecrak  to  Patra,  see  p.  175. 
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it  from  El-Mismiyeli  (p.  161)  to  Es-Suweid&  (p.  164).  At  the 
present  day,  howeyer,  El-Lejilh  has  a  somewhat  desolate  appearance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Haur^n  have  neyeitheless  always  had  a  predi- 
lection for  this  almost  inaccessible  region  on  account  of  the  many 
hiding-places  it  offers.  Its  name  signifies  'hiding-place*,  and  the  Druses 
also  call  it  Kal'at  Alldh  ('fortress  of  God').  The  border  of  the  Lej&h, 
which  ris63  some  33  ft.  above  the  plain  of  the  Hauran,  is  protected  in 
many  places  by  rough  stone  walls.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  Ibrllhtm  Pasha  (p.  Ixxxy)  was  able  to  suppress 
the  revolt  here  in  1838,  and  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  Turkish 
government  has  acquired  a  firm  hold  on  the  country.  The  formation 
of  the  Lej&h  is  due  to  the  descent  from  the  mountains  of  streams  of 
lava,  chiefly  from  the  Tell  Sh^hdn  and  the  Ohardrat  el-kiUtydi  (p.  168). 

39  M.  Jebdb;  43  M.  Khdbeh.  The  line  makes  a  bend  to  the  S.£. 

48V2  M.  Mahajjeh;  63  M.  Shakra, 

66V2  M.  Eziif  (1990  ft.),  the  ancient  Zoroa, 

Fbok  Ezka'  to  Bl-KanawIt,  ea.  8  hrs.*  riding.  We  follow  the  S.  border 
of  the  Lejikh  in  an  B.  direction,  passing  Bvsr  el-^Bartri  (probably  the 
ancient  Boaoft  1  Mace,  v.  36)  and  traversing  the  Wddi  el-Kanaiodl.  —  JBl- 
JSanaudti  see  p.  165. 

After  leaving  Ezra^  the  train  turns  southwards  through  the  fruit- 
ful plain  of  En-Nvkray  the  great  plain  of  the  Haur&h  and  the  granary 
of  Syria.  It  derives  its  name,  which  means  ^depression',  from  its 
position  among  peaks  and  ranges  of  hills,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  round  valley. 

66  M.  Khirhet  ehQhazdUh, 

76V2M.  I>ei'&t(1800ft.;  Turkish  telegraph),  the  seat  of  a  ^aim- 
mak&m,  with  4000  inhab.,  is  the  ancient  Edrefi  (Numb.  xxi.  33), 
and  during  the  Christian  period  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  —  In  tbe 
bottom  of  the  WMi  ez-Zeidt  lies  a  large  reservoir,  64^2  y^^*  long, 
59  yds.  wide,  and  about  6  ft.  deep.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  reservoir 
lies  the  Hammdm  e8'8ikhdni(akn  ancient  Roman  bath  in  ruins);  near 
it,  the  inaccessible  mausoleum  of  Sikndnu  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town 
stands  a  Ruwdky  or  hall  for  prayer,  65V2  yds.  long  and  3iV2  7^8. 
wide,  with  a  double  colonnade  running  round  it.  This  was  erected 
in  1253  and  had  oighty-five  columns  of  different  kinds  and  three 
gates.  In  the  court  lies  a  sarcophagus  with  two  lions',  heads..  At  the 
N.W.  coriier  rises  a  lofty  tower  (El^Meidani;  view).  The  apse  of  a 
former  church  is  still  visible  to  the  S.  -^  The  extensive  and  laby- 
rinthine subterranean  dwellings  here,  into  which  it  is  possible  to 
crawl,  are  very  interesting.    The  entrance  is  in  the  Wadi  ez-Zeldi. 

Branch-line  from  Der'&t  to  Baifd,  see  p.  238.  —  A  short  line  also  con- 
nects Dex'at  witk  (8Vs  M.)  El-Jiuzeirib,  tke  terminns  of  tb«  Hanrftn  rail- 
way (p.  167). 

From  Der'it  the  train,  runs  towards  the  S.E.,  crossing  the  Widi 
ez-Zeldi  and  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  Jebei  cM-ZmMk,  The  Itst 
is  a  hilly  district,,  nowhere  rising  to  a  greater  height  than  330  ft 
above  the  plain  (2300  ft.  above  Bea-level),  which  stretches  from  N. 
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to  S.  for  a  distance  of  aboat  37  M.  It  encloses  on  the  W.  the  desert 
of  E^'Hamddy  a  tract  deToid  of  spring-water,  covered  only  with  a 
meagre  desert-grass,  and  uninhabited.  Geologically  these  hills, 
which  contain  vast  deposits  of  flint  in  chalk-marl,  represent  the 
transition  from  the  dolerites  and  lavas  of  the  Hanran  to  the  cal- 
careous formations  of  the  Jehel  'AjlAn. 

841/2  M.  Nastb, 

IOOV2  M.  Kal^at  el~MefraJc^  where  the  line  reaches  the  Pilgrim 
Route  (Dcf6  ei-Hajj,  p.  167)! 

105  M.  KaFat  es-Samrd. 

126  M.  KaPat  ez-Zerkdy  close  to  the  spring  of  that  name.  The 
line  here  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  Wddi  ez-Zerkd  (Jabhok, 
p.  138),  which  it  crosses  immediately  afterwards  on  a  viaduct.  We 
now  ascend  the  valley,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  called  the  Wddi 
'Ammdn,  and  reach  — 

I38V2  M.  'Ammdn,  The  place  itself  and  the  ruins  lie  about  3  M. 
to  the  S.  W.  of  the  station  (comp.  p.  142).  Hence  the  line  winds  up 
from  the  valley  to  the  plateau. 

144  M.  El-Kaw;  iU%  M.  Luhhdn.  —  About  7  M.  to  the  N.E. 
of  (161  Va  M.)  fizeh  (KaVat  ZUd)  are  the  ruins  of  Meshttd  (Meshttta), 
with  a  fine  Qhass&nide  palace  of  the  7th  cent.,  the  facade  of  which 
was  taken  to  Berlin  in  1904  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  Emperor 
William  II.  —  The  line  now  makes  a  bend  to  the  E.,  in  order  to 
pass  round  the  heads  of  two  deep  valleys,  the  Wddi  eUWa'leh  and 
the  Wddi  el-M6jib  (Amon,  p.  149).. 

173  M.  KaVat  ed-Dah'a,  Here  the  line  again  joins  the  Pilgrim 
Route,  which  it  henceforth  follows.  The  train  slowly  ascends  the 
long  desert. 

183  M.  Khdn  ez'Zehtb  (2436  ft.);  2021/2  M.  Kairdneh;  235  M. 
KaVat  tl-Hasd  (2530  ft.),  in  the  upper  Wddi  el-Hasd  (p.  175); 
2461/2  M.  Jurf  ed'Dar&wUh  (2990  ft.);  2621/^  M.  KaPat  'Aneixeh 
(3620  ft.).   We  now  reach  — 

285  M.  El-Ma'fta  (3515  ft.),  the  present  terminus  of  the  line^ 
The  town  lies  II/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 

EL-Ma'dn  (Turkish  telegraph),  the  seat  of  a  Kaimmakim,  is  the 
ancient  Md*dn;  its  inhabitants,  the  Mehunims,  are  perhaps  identical 
with  the  Jewish- Arabian  Minsans,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (2  Ghron.  xxyi.  7 ;  Neh.  vn.  52).  The  town,  which  is  not 
without  importance,  consists  of  two  quarters  1/2  M.  apart:  Ma'dn 
«fe-5A5mry€fe(*Northern  Ma'&n')and  Ma'dn  ei-JTcftfr  ('Great  Ma'&n'), 
the  latter  also  called  el~Mudtriyeh(^se&t  of  government').  The  houses 
are  constructed  of  mud  bricks,  as  is  also  the  enclosing  wall.  There 
is  abundance  of  water,  and  palm,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach, 
and  poplar  trees  flourish  in  the  numeiroUs  gardens.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  a  dreary  desert. 

From  El-Ha'ftn  to  Peitay  see  p.  174. 
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A  visit  to  those  parts  of  the  Hauran  lying  away  from  the  railway  is 
generally  undertaken  for  scientific  purposes,  rarely  for  mere  pleasure. 
There  are  still  numerous  inscriptions  to  be  found  here:  Greek,  Latin, 
Kabatsean,  Arabic,  and  some  in  the  so-called  Sabeean  (South  Arabian) 
characters.  On  the  plain  of  the  Haur&n,  the  company  of  one  soldier 
will  suffice  (p.  xzvi),  but  in  the  mountains  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
escort  of  Druses.  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  consiUates  in  Jeru- 
salem or  Damascus. 

Literature.  Wetgstein*t  'Reisebericht  fiber  den  ISauran  und  die  Tra- 
chonen^  (Berlin,  i860).'  J)e  7ogil€i  L*Architecture  civile  et  religieuse'  (comp. 
p.  c)  contains  numerous  drawings  of  buildings  In  the  Hauran.  Schumaeher^s 
Ucross  the  Jordan'  (London,  1886);  *The  Jolan'  (J&DPV.  ix.)i  'Northern 
'Ajlfin'  (London,  1890)  5  *Da3  sudliche  Basan*  (ZDPV.  xx.).  Von  OppealumCt 
^Vom  Kittelmeer  zum  persischen  Qoir  (Berlin,  1899).  Records  of  the 
Princeton  Archteological  Expedition  I0  Syria  (New  York,  1904).  Ch.  M. 
Doughty^  'Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta',  Vol.  I.  (Cambridge,  1888).  —  Map 
of  the  Jebel  Hauran,  drawn  by  Dr,  H.  Fitcher  (ZDPV.  xii.),  1880. 

The  Haur&n  corresponds  to  the  district  which  in  ancient  days  was 
called  Bashan  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Bible  mentions  an  0{r,  King  of 
Bashan,  whom  the  Israelites  defeated  at  Edrei  (Noiftbers  xxi.  33-35).  The 
pastures  and  flocks  of  Bashan  were  celebrated  (Ezek.  xxxix.  18).  The  oak 
plantations  of  Bashan  also  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
Israelites  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Isaiah  ii.  13).  At  a  later  period  (Ezek.xlvii.  16-18) 
the  name  of  Hauran,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  mountains  only  (the 
Asalmano$  of'  the  ancients),  was  extended  to  Bashan  also,  as  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  Roman  period  the  country  was  divided  into  five  provinces: 
Ituraea,  Oaulanitis,  to  the  E.  of  these  Batanaea  (a  name  also  applied  to 
the  whole,  like  Bashan),  to  the  N.E.  TrachonitU  and  Aiinxnitis,  iacluding 
the  mountains  of  the  Hauran  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  the  present  plain 
of  En-Nvkra^  or  'the  hollow'  (p.  162).  The  Hauran  in  the  wider  sense  is  now 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  district  of  j'eidfir,  on  the  W.  by  the  Nahr  el- 
'AUan  towards  the  Jdlan  (K.) ,  and  by  the  W&di  esh-ShelliUeh  towards 
'Ajlfin  (S.),  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  Belk&  and  the  steppe  of  Bl-Hamid 
(t'.e.  'stony  plateau"),  and  on  the  N.  by  the  low  chain  of  the  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
beyond  which  lies  the  plain  of  Damascus.  Towards  the  N.E.,  and  beyond 
the  'Meadow  Laked'.(p.  817),  extends  a  roDOiarkable  hlll-district,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  extinct  craters,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  i§Sa(/%IKp.  dlT), 
with  the  ruin  of  the  'white  castle\  To  the  S.  and  E.  of  this  lies  the  iSTarra, 
an  undulating  plain  of  the  dreariest  description,  entirely  covered  with 
sharp-edged  fragments  of  lara.  Jeremiah  (xvii.  6)  evidently  had  the  Rarra 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  punishment  of  exile  to  'tiiie  jMurched  places 
in  the  wilderness'. —  The  prevailing  formation  of  the  Haur&n  is  a  granulous 
dolerite  and  a  brownish  red  or  blackish  green  slag,  blistered  and  porous. 
The  dolerite  constets  of  thin  slabs  of  crystal  of  greyish  white  labradorite, 
with  small  grains  of  olivine  and  augite.  The  soil  in  the  district  of  the 
Hauran  is  extremely  fertile,  and  consists  of  soft,  decomposed  lava. 

The  larger  villages  only  are  surrounded  with  walls,  and  these  are 
provided  with  numerous  towers,  the  courses  of  atone  in  which  are 
generally  connected  by  means  of  the  peculiarly  shaped  tenons  known  as 
'swallow-tails'.  The  numerous  Troglodyte  dwellings  are  of  great  interest 
and  certainly  belong  to  hoar  antiquity.  The  other  houses  are  built  of 
handsome,  well-hewn  blocks  of  stone  (dolerite),  which  are  admirably  jointed 
without  cement.  The  doors  consist  of  large  slabs  of  dolerite^  and  the 
windows  consist  of  similar  slabs  with  perforations.  The  gates  of  the 
larger  buildings  and  streets  are  adorned  with  sculptured  vine-leayes  and 
inscriptions.  Only  the  best-preserved  of  the  houses  are  now  occupied. 
The  staircases  consist  of  slabs  of  stone  let  into  the  outer  walls  of  the 
court.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the  upper  floor  were  open.  The  ceilings 
of  the  rooms   rest  on  round   arches,  and   those  of  the  better  sort  are 
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enriched  with  decorations.  The  cupboards,  the  seats,  and  even  the  square 
candlesticks  are  of  stone.  The  lai^e  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  vaulted 
reservoirs,  and  the  artificial  pools  which  are  filled  by  the  spring  rains  and 
afford  drinking-water  throughout  the  whole  year,  also  date  from  a  very 
early  period. 

The  last  period  of  culture  in  the  Hauran  was  during  the  early 
Christian  centuries,  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Arab  tribes 
of  the  district  (J0iide*  or  Ohas$dfiides),  As  far  back  as  the  year  180  we 
hear  of  a  King  'Amr  I.  who  erected  numerous  monasteries.  The  influence 
of  Greeco-Boman  culture  is  proved  by  many  temples  and  mausolea  in  the 
style  of  the  grave-towers  of  Palmyra.  The  numerous  Greek  inscriptions 
are  not  always  spelled  correctly,  but  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  buildings  themselves.  The  capital  of 
the  Hauran  was  Bosrik  (p.  161).  The  rise  of  Islam  made  an  end  of  the 
empire  of  the  Ghassanides.  According  to  Arabic  Inscriptions,  the  land  seems 
to  have  regained  a  share  of  its  former  prosperity  in  the  13th  century. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  it  until  1838,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  the  Lej&h.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  conquering  this 
bleak  plateau  of  lava,  nor  did  Mohanuned  Eibrisly  Pasha  fare  better  in  1850. 

Both  the  N.W  district  of  the  Hauran  and  the  'JebeF  itself  are  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  Beduins,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  plain 
are  inhabited  by  peasants  who  form  the  permanent  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Since  1861  so  many  of  the  Druses  have  migrated  to  the  ][Iaur&n 
from  Lebanon ,  that  the  district  is  sometimes  called  that  of  the  Druse 
Moumtaku.  A  number  of  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church, 
are  also  settled  here.  The  climate  of  the  tableland  of  the  Hauran,  lying 
upwards  of  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  very  healthy,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  heat  is  tempered  by  a  refreshing  W.  wind.  The  semi-trans- 
parent 'hard  wheat'  of  the  Hauran  is  highly  prized  and  largely  exported. 
Wheat  and  barley  in  this  favoured  region  are  said  to  yield  abundant  har- 
vests, but  the  crops  sometimes  fail  from  want  of  rain  or  from  the  plague 
of  locusts.  The  fields  are  not  manured,  but  a  three  or  four  years'  rotation 
of  crops  is  observed.  The  dung  of  the  cattle  is  used  fbr  fuel,  as  the  'oaks  of 
Bashan\  which  still  grow  on  the  heights,  are  gradually  being  exterminated. 
No  trees  grow  in  the  plain ,  though  it  bears  traces  of  once  having  been 
wooded.  Fruit-trees  are  planted  near  the  villages  only.  Thanks  to  the 
energetic  action  of  the  government,  the  villagers  are  no  longer  seriously 
oppressed  by  the  Beduins.  The  native  of  the  Haur&n  is  of  so  peculiar  a 
type  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  uniform,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  religious 
differences  exist  between  the  various  tribes.  The  peasant  of  the  Hauran  is 
larger  and  stronger  than  the  Beduin,  but  preserves  not  only  his  language 
but  also  many  of  his  virtues.  Every  village  possesses  its  ^mmxHV^  or  public 
inn,  where  every  traveller  is  entertained  gratuitously,  and  the  Hauranians 
deem  it  honourable  to  impoverish  themselvee  by  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  establishment.  As  soon  as  a  stranger  arrives  he  is  conducted 
to  the  inn.  A  servant  or  slave  roasts  coffee  for  him,  and  then  pounds 
it  in  a  wooden  mortar,  accompanying  his  task  with  a  peculiar  melody. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  village  assembles,  and  after  the  guest  has  been 
served,  each  person  present  partakes  of  the  coffee.  Now,  however,  that 
travellers  have  become  more  numerous,  the  villagers  generally  expect  a 
trifling  bakhshish  from  Europeans.  A  sum  of  i/s-l  mej.,  according  to  the 
refreshments  obtained,  may  therefore  be  given.  The  food  consists  of  fresh 
bread,  eggs,  sour  milk,  grape-syrup  {^dibt")^  and  in  the  evening  of  '■lmrghul\ 
a  dish  of  wheat,  boiled  with  a  little  leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun,  with 
mutton,  or  rice  with  meat. 

1.  Trom  Damascus  to  Der'&t  (^ej&z  Railway). 
For  this  route  (761/2  M.),  see  pp.  151,  162. 
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2.  From  Damaions  to  El-Miueirlb. 

a.  By  the  Haurdn  Railway, 

63  M.  Nabbow  Gauge  Bailwat  of  the  'Soci^t^  du  Chemin  de  Fer  Damas- 
Hama  et  Prolongements',  tlie  first  railway  completed  in  Syria  (opened  in 
iSdi\  3-4  trains  weekly).  To  this  company  belong  also  the  lines  Beiriit- 
Damascus  (p.  291)  and  Beyak-Hom§-Ham&.    The  train  leaves  Damateut 


Damascu*  at  5  p.m.  —  Rale  of  Exchange  for  the  railway-fares,  see  p.  275. 

Those  who  intend  to  make  excursions  aside  from  the  railway  most 
take  horses,  tents,  etc.,  from  Damascus. 

The  Rauway  Station  at  Damascus  is  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the  suburb 
of  Meiddn  (PI.  B,  8i  p.  294). 

Damascus  y  see  p.  294.  The  line  runs  parallel  to  the  Hej&z 
Railway  (R.  18)  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  to  the  W.  of  it.  —  8^/4  M. 
DdreiyOj  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  it  vas  in  the  middle  ages 
also.    The  Franks  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  this  point. 

6  M.  Sahndydy  beyond  which  begins  a  continuous  view  of  the 
snow-covered  summit  of  Hermon.  The  line  now  crosses  the  low 
chain  of  the  Jebel  el-Aswad  (p.  154)  and  the  broad  depression  of  the 
Wddi  eWAjam,  follows  more  or  less  closely  the  Derb  d-JHajj  or 
'Pilgrim  Route*,  and  crosses  the  Nahr  el-A'waj  (p.  151). 

I2Y2  M.  El'KUweh  (Kessoui),  also  a  station  on  the  Hejfiz  Rail- 
way (p.  161).  —  13  M.  Khdn  DennHn.  We  here  enter  the  lava 
region.  —  Passing  El-Khiydra^  in  a  fertile  district,  we  reach  — 

2072  M.  ZerdktyeK  To  the  right  rises  the  hill  of  Sublet  FU-'aun, 
with  the  ruins  of  Kasr  Fir'aun;  to  the  left  is  the  Jebel  el-'Abdyeh^ 
with  the  Mezdr  ElyesW  (shrine  of  Elisha). 

24  M.  Ohahdghib^  near  which  is  a  large  reservoir.  As  we  proceed 
we  see  Didi,  to  the  left,  with  the  long  Tell  el^Hamtr  behind  it. 

31^2^-  Es-Sanamein,  the  ancient  Aere^  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  Haurdn  village  (p.  154)  and  contains  extensive  ancient  ruins. 
In  the  centre  of  the  village  rises  a  temple  built  of  yellowish  lime- 
stone, with  Corinthian  columns  and  a  niche  in  the  form  of  a  shell. 
The  doors  and  windows  are  well  preserved,  and  the  decorations  are 
very  richly  executed.  According  to  inscriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to 
Fortuna.  To  the  S.  of  the  temple  is  a  building  with  columns;  on 
the  £.  side  a  vaulted  gateway  leads  to  a  square  chamber  and  to 
various  rooms  with  a  portico,  Corinthian  columns,  and  several  arches. 
Outside  (N.)  of  the  village  are  two  lofty  grave-towers  in  different 
stories,  built  of  yellow  and  black  stones  without  mortar,  and  also 
richly  decorated.    There  is  another  tower  to  the  S.  of  the  village. 

At  Es-Sanamein  begins  En-Nidcra  (p.  164).  ^  36  M.  £1- 
Kuneiyeh;  39  M.  El^  Kuteibeh.  —  49  M.  Sheikh  Misl^  (Turkish 
telegraph),  a  large  and  thriving  village.  Excursions  may  be  made 
hence  to  (1  hr.)  Sheikh  Sa'd  (p.  157)  and  El-Merkez  (p.  158). 

541/2  M.  Dd'el;  59 V2  M.  Tafas. 
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63  M.  Sl-Moseirlb  (1435  ft  A  with  800  inhab.,  is  the  rendezYous 
of  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  (p.  310).  The  caravan  halts  here  for  several 
days  both  going  and  returning,  and  a  great  market  is  held  on  eaoh 
occasion.  El-Muzeirib,  unhealthily  situated  in  a  swampy  district,  is 
also  a  station  on  the  Der'Ht-Haif^  line  (p.  235).  It  consists  of  a  new 
and  an  old  village.  The  new' village,  Ed'^Daldktn^  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill,  has  a  not  unimportant  market  for  Beduins  and  the  ruins 
of  the  KaVtU  elrJedUeh^  or  ^New  Castle'.  The  older  village,  K6m 
d'Muzek^y  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  former  and  more  important 
town,  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Bahrat  el^Bajjeh^  a  large, 
clear  pool,  abounding  in  flsh.  One  of  the  sources  of  the  Yarmiik 
(p.  236)  flows  out  of  this  pool.  It  is  a  bathing-place  for  pilgrims  and 
is  regarded  as  sacred.  On  the  £.  side  of  the  village  rises  the  large 
ruined  *01d  Oastle*  (KaVat  elr'A^ka)^  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Sultan  Selim  (d.  1522).  In  the  interior  is  a  small  ruined  mosque. 

6.  By  the  PilgHm  Route  (Derb  el-HajJ). 

16  hrs.  As  far  as  Sheikh  Sa^d  the  road  is  good,  and  carriages  may 
proceed  even  to  El-MtutiHb, 

From  the  BauwSbtt  AUdh  (p.  310)  we  reach  El-Kadem  in 
20  miB. ;  cross  the  WMi  el-Berdi,  with  El-Ashraftyeh  to  the  right, 
in  1  hr. ;  and  in  1  hr.  20  min.  arrive  at  El-Kisweh  on  the  Nahr  «^- 
A'waJ  (p.  151).  Thence  the  route  skirts  the  railway  (p.  166).  Va  hr. 
Khdn  jyenniln;  25  min.  El-Khiydra;  11/4  hr.  Subhet  FiVaunfp.  156), 
on  the  right;  ^2  h'-  Mezdr  Elyesha^  (p.  156),  on  the  left;  40  min. 
Ghdbdghib;  IV2  hr.  Dtdi  and  Tell  el-Hamir,  on  the  left;  20  min. 
E9~8anamein  (p.  156).  Thence  we  proceed  \ikJnkhU  and  ObteSa  to 
(181^2  ^  f  1Q  about  0  hrs.)  the  laige  village  of  Kftwi,  the  ancient 
Neve^  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Muslim  theologian  Nawawi.  The 
village  has  been  entirely  built  from  the  ruins,  but  two  ancient 
buildings  still  remain:  the  Meddfeh  (public  inn),  possibly  an  an- 
cient mausoleum,  and  a  tower,  49  ft.  high. 

About  31/2  M.  (IV4  bt.)  beyond  Nawa  we  reach  Sheikh  Sa'd 
(Turkish  telegraph),  a  wretched  village  inhabited  by  negroes,  who 
were  established  here  by  the  son  of  ^Abd  el-Kader.  The  village 
contains  ruins  and  antiquities.  On  the  S.W.  end  of  the  hill  is  the 
Stone  of  Job  (Sakhrai  EyyUb),  within  a  Muslim  place  of  prayer.  At 
this  block  of  basalt,  about  6V2  ^t.  in  height,  Job  is  said  to  have  been 
visited  by  his  fiiends.  The  stone  is  a  monument  of  Ramses  II.  (ca. 
1300  B.Cl)  and  bears  an  Egyptian  inscription  with  a  relief  of  Osiris 
and  the  king.  The  church  of  Job,  which  was  visited  by  St.  Silvia 
(end  of  the  4th  cent),  probably  stood  here.  — -  At  l^e  foot  of  the  hiU 
is  the  Bath  of  Job  (Hammdm  EyyUib),  In  which  Job  is  said  to  have 
bathed  after  his  cure,  and  wMeh  is  venerated  by  the  fellal|^in  and 
Beduins  for  its  healing  virtue.  Adjoining  it  to  the  W.  is  the  Makdm 
Sheikh  Sa'd;  formerly  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Job  (Makdm  EyyUbJ. 
Comp.  ZDPV.  XIV.  142  et  seq.;  xv.  196  et  seq.,  205  et  seq. 

10* 
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El'Merkes,  the  seat  of  goTemment  of  the  Haadln  (Matesarrif), 
with  B&tUj  barracks,  international  telegraph-office,  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  officials,  lies  about  I/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Sheikh  Sa'^d.  It 
has  a  market  (beer  and  other  liquors)  and  a  locanda,  where  accom- 
modation  of  a  primitiye  character  may  be  obtained.  In  the  N.W. 
corner  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  MonMteiy  of  Job  (Deir 
EyyUbJj  now  converted  into  barracks.  To  the  W.  of  the  place 
is  a  building  called  Makdm  Eyyilbj  containing  the  tombs  of  Job 
and  his  wife. 

Job,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  was  a  native  of  Jdlan,  and 
early  Arabian  authors  and  the  medisBval  Christians  even  point  out  bis 
birthplace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naw&.  The  great  veneration  of  the 
Hauranians  for  this  shrine  indicates  that  it  must  have  had  an  origin 
earlier  than  Islamism.  According  to  Arabian  authors  the  monastery  was 
built  by  the  Jefnide  'Amr  I.  (p.  156),  and  it  probably  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century. 

About  1  M.  beyond  El-Merkez  is  the  village  of  *Adwdn,  on  the 
right;  1^/4  M.  farther  on  is  the  ruin  ofEi-'Tireh;  and  2^/4 M.  farther 
on  is  a  new  bridge  spanning  the  Wddi  eUEhreir.  On  the  left  is  the 
Tell  es-Semen,  where  the  Beduin  tribe  of  the  Wuld  'Ali  encamp 
from  the  month  of  April  on;  a  visit  to  the  camp  is  interesting. 
Thence  we  ride  to  the  S.W.  to  (IV4  M.)  the  humble  village  of  Tdl 
el-Ash^arif  possibly  the  Ashtaroth  of  Joshua  ix.  10.  The  pond  Bixhrat 
tl'AsKan  was  perhaps  an  ancient  naumachia,  fed  by  the  numerous 
springs  of  the  neighbourhood.  —  3  M.  El-MuzHrih  (p.  157). 

3.  From  Jerash  to  Dei'&t  (£l-Muioirib ;  9-10  hrs.). 

Jerashj  see  p.  138.  Quitting  the  village  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  we  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  Jdfel  Kafkafa,  In  about  1^/2  hr. 
we  reach  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge  called  Thugh^rat  'Aifdr,  whence  a 
route  diverges  to  the  left  to  8ilf.  We  next  reach  (i  hr.)  the  wide 
valley  of  the  Wddi  Warrdn,  li/4  hr.  Na'Hmeh,  a  well-built  village 
of  some  size  (good  water).  35  min.  Kittij  a  poor  village.  Thence 
we  descend  through  a  fertile  district  to  (65  min.)  El-Hum,  or  Husn 
'Ajmn  (1935  ft),  with  about  1200  inhab.,  half  of  whom'  are  Christian. 
The  Latins  have  a  school  and  pilgrim-hospice  here,  the  Greeks  a 
chapel,  school,  and  hospice.  There  are  few  antiquities.  To  the  N. 
is  the  castle  of  TeU  el^Hum,  with  traces  of  an  ancient  girdle-wall. 
Accommodation  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  mission-house. 

The  route  proceeds  hence  in  1/2  hr.  to  the  prosperous  village 
of  ScM^h,  where  it  divides.  To  the  N.W.  it  leads  to  (1 V2  hr.)  Mid 
(p.  159),  and  to  the  N.E.  to  (2V4hrs.)  Er-Remtheh,  whence  we  may 
reach  Der^dt  (p.  152)  in  I8/4  hr.  Between  these  runs  a  third  road 
(to  the  N.N.E.),  leading  in  1/2  h'-  to  Hauwdr.  After  about  21/4 hrs. 
we  join  the  great  pilgrim-route  at  Et^Turra  (p.  160).  In  1/4  hr.  we 
cross  the  Wddi  el^Mtdddn,  the  lower* part  of  the  W&di  ez-Zeidt 
(p.  152),  then  in  U2  hr.  the  Wddi  eA-Ddhdb,  and  in  1/4  ^'  mow 
reach  EfnMuxeviib  (p.  167). 
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4.  Trom  Tiberias  to  Ber'&t  (El-Xueiiib)  vik  Irbid. 

About  15  bn.  To  Irbid.  10-11  lirs. ;  ibence  to  Der'dt^  about  VU  bn.  The 
traveller  may  send  on  the  uorses  in  advance  to  Samakh  (see  below)  and 
perform  the  first  part  of  the  journey  by  boat. 

TiberiaSj  see  p.  247.  A  oairiage-road  is  in  course  of  construction 
from  Tiberias  to  Samakb  (see  below),  —  We  skirt  tbe  shore  of  tbe 
Lake  of  Tiberias  to  tbe  S.  to  (2  brs.)  tbe  Efflux  of  the  Jordan,  pass- 
ing the  hot  baths  (p.  250)  and  the  ruins  of  Sinn  en^Nabra,  the 
ancient  SenruibrUf  a  town  and  castle  commanding  the  road.  This 
spot  has  been  erroneously  identified  with  Tariekeae  (p.  251).  Traces 
of  fortifications  have  been  found  also  on  the  hill  of  Kerak,  to  the  E. 
of  Sinn  en-Nabra. 

We  cross  the  Jordan  by  the  ford  Bdb  et-'Tumm,  turn  to  tbe  S. 
beyond  the  riyer  at  jSfarmxfcft  (railway-station,  seep.  236),  and  reach  the 
mouth  of  iheSheif  at  el'Menddireh(8ee  below)  in  1  br.,  and  tbe  bridge 
of  Jisr  el'MujdmC  (railway  from  Haifd  to  Damascus,  see  p.  235)  in 
Vs  br.  more.  Thence  we  ride  to  the  S.E.  to  tbe  (1/2  br.)  Wddi  el^ 
'Arab,  wbicb  we  ascend  to  tbe  Wddi  Zahar,  We  then  follow  the 
latter  (to  tbe  S.E.)  yil^  Hdfd  and  Zakar  en^Naadra,  and,  in  about 
7  brs.  &om  Jisr  el-Muj&mi',  reach  — 

Lrbid,  an  important  and  newly  built  place  witb  2000inbab.,  the 
chief  town  of  tbe  Ka4&  of  'Ajliin.  Turkish  telegrapb-offlce.  To  the 
S.  of  tbe  village  is  a  large  reservoir.  Basaltic  blocks  with  inscriptions 
are  found  here. 

From  Irbid  tbe  road  (an  ancient  thoroughfare,  uniting  the  Haur&n 
with  the  coast)  leads  to  the  N.E.  vi&  the  Wddi  esh-Shelldkh  to  (ca.*  3  brs.) 
Er-Remiheh  (p.  158),  and  thence  to  (I3/4  br.)  Det^dt  (p.  152). 

From  Irbid  to  El-MuztMb  rift  £t-Turra  (ca.  5  brs.),  see  p.  168. 

6.  I^om  TiberiM  to  DeifM  (El-Mueirib)  ylA  Mukeis. 

About  14  hrs.  To  Mukeis,  6  hrs.;  thence  to  Beit  er-Sde^  i  hrs.;  from 
Beit  er-Bfts  to  El-MueeiHby  4Vs  brs.  —  The  traveller  mavsend  on  tbe  horses 
in  advance  from  Tiberias  to  Samakh  (see  above),  and  perform  that  part 
of  the  journey  by  boat.   Carriage-road  to  Samakh  in  course  of  construction. 

From  Tiberias  to  the  ford  of  Bdb  et-Tunm,  at  the  efflux  of  the  Jordan 
(2  hrs.),  see  above.  On  the  opposite  bank  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  via 
Bamakh  (railway-station,  p.  286)  to  (ca.  1  hr.)  the  Shert^at  el-Menddireh,  at 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Jordan  (see  above). 

From  this  point  we  ascend  the  wild  valley  (3  M.)  to  the  famous  Bot 
8pring$  of  Qadara,  or  Amaiha.  now  called  El-Hammi  (railway-staiioni  p.  237). 
—  About  1  br.  from  the  ford  at  the  baths  we  reach  — 

Mvk«ls  (Mieit)^  the  ancient  Oadara,  a  city  of  the  DecapoliSf  the  capital 
of  Pertea,  and  a  strong  fortress  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Alexander  Jannseus  took  the  stronghold.  Pompey  restored  the 
town  to  please  his  ftoedman  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the  place.  Augustus 
presented  the  town  to  Herod  the  Great,  but  after  that  prince's  death 
annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  In  the  Jewish  War  it  opened  its 
gates  to  Vespasian.  Numerous  coins  of  the  city  of  Oadara  belonging  to 
the  Roman  period  are  still  found.  Gadara  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Palestina  Seeunda.  The  town  was  famed  for  its  baths. 
The  ancient  name  of  Gadara  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  caverns  of 
^JadUr  Mukd»\  and  the  name  of  ^Jadar'  is  mentioned  by  the  older  Arabian 
geographers. 
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JfiiJtoA  lies  1194  ft.  aboTe  tlie  sea-level,  on  the  W.  extremity  of  a 
monntain-crest  rising  between  the  valley  of  the  YarmAk  (p.  236)  on  the 
v.  and  the  W&di  'Arab  on  the  S.  Approaching  from  the  E.,  we  first  come 
to  tomb-caverns  with  varions  chambers  and  doors  in  stone,  still  preserved, 
some  of  them  with  rudely  executed  busts  on  the  architraves.  Some  of 
these  chambers  also  contain  sarcophagi,  while  other  sarcophagi  lie  scattered 
along  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  These  are  richly  adorned  with  garlands  and 
busts  of  Apollo  and  genii  \  the  lids  are  drafted  at  the  comers  and  sloped 
sharply  upwards.  —  To  the  W.  of  these  caverns  we  come  to  a  Theatre^ 
the  upper  parts  of  which  have  fallen  in.  A  good  survey  of  the  ruins  is 
obtained  hence.  About  360  paces  farther  to  the  W.  lies  another  and  larger 
theatre,  built  of  basalt  and  on  the  whole  well  preserved,  though  the  stage 
is  covered  with  rubbish.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town  extended 
from  the  theatres  towards  the  W.,  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  level 
plateau  about  iVz  M.  in  width.  Many  fragments  of  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals  lie  scattered  about.  Substructions  of  buildings  are  also  traceable, 
and  in  many  places  the  ruts  of  carriage-wheels  are  still  visible  on  the 
basalt  pavement.  —  Still  farther  to  the  W.  lies  a  modern  cemetery,  and  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  here  we  enjoy  a  charming  view  of  Uie  Jordan  valley. 

Beyond  Mukeis  we  follow  the  ancient  conduit  (Kandt  Fir'aun)  which 
is  visible  at  intervals  along  the  route  and  comes  from  Der'at.  It  was  con- 
structed by  the  Ghass&nide  king  J^eleh  I.  After  ca.  Vs  br.  we  pass  on  the 
right  the  ruined  temple  of  El-EJabu,  We  continue  to  ride  along  the  heights 
eastwards.  For  some  time  we  have  a  view  of  Irbid  on  a  long  mountain- 
ridge  to  the  8.E.,  while  a  little  to  the  N.  of  it,  on  the  highest  summit, 
appears  Beit  er-B&s.  After  40  min.  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  B,omaD 
road,  which  leads  straight  on  to  the  £.  to  Irbid  (p.  1591).  Our  route 
descends  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  spring  of  'Ain  Umm  el-Jerein^  from  which  a  descent 
of  20  min.  more  brings  us  to  the  Wddi  BarHka.  Ascending  the  valley, 
we  reach  the  top  in  about  1  hr.,  and  see  before  us  the  hill  on  whieh  lies 
Beit  er-Eas,  while  Irbid  is  seen  to  the  right.  In  60  min.  more  (Si/s  hra.  from 
Mukeis)  we  reach  Beit  er-B&t,  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient 
CapitoHoi,  an  important  fortified  town  in  a  commanding  position.  The 
interesting  ruins  here  are  extensive  and  in  some  cases  well  preaerved. 
Fine  view  from  the  Tell  el-Khadr. 

The  route  from  Beit  er-B4s*  to  El-Muzeirib  (i^/2  hrs.)  is  an  old  Roman 
road  leading  due  E.  across  the  tableland.  In  s/4  hr.  we  reach  the  village 
of  Jferu  and  in  about  Vs  hr.  more  the  upper  verge  of  tiie  Wddi  er-Bdh^^ 
on  the  height  beyond  which  appears  El-Bmgheiyir.  A  steep  deseent  of 
20  min.  is  followed  by  an  equally  steep  ascent  of  20  min.  on  Uie  other 
side  of  the  valley.  We  then  ride  close  by  El-Emgheipir  and  in  7s  hr.  cross 
the  deep  Wddi  esh-SMldleh^  and  then  the  shallow  TFddi  e«A-/SAdmar,  beyond 
which  we  reach  Q/ihr,)  Et-Turra,  and  in  J/ihr.  more  join  the  Derb  el- 
EajJ,'  or  great  pilgrim-route*.  Following  the  last,  we  cross  the  (V4  hr.) 
shallow  depression  of  the  Wddi  el'Medddn^  below  the  ancient  ruined  bridge, 
and  the  (Vs  hr.)  Wddi  ed-Dahab  by  means  of  a  new  bridge,  and  in  V^  ^* 
morfe  reach  the  railway-station  of  El-Muzeirib  (p.  157). 

6.  From  Der'&t  (El-Muaeiiib)  to  Bosr&  (about  71/2  hrs.). 
From  Deflit  a  broad  road  (an  old  Roman  road,  p>  159)  leads 
E.S.E.  to  Bosra  (71/2  hrs.).  About  l*/*  M.  up  the  valley  the  con- 
duit Kan&i  FiT*aun  (see  above)  crosses  the  W&di  ez-Zeidt  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct  called  Jiar  el'MeUari,  In  IV2  hr.  (from  Dei'lit)  we  see 
(on  the  right)  the  round  ruin-heap  of  Oharz.  We  next  pass  (1/2  hr.) 
Vmm  el-Meyddin,  on  the  right,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wddi  el- 
Butm  and  the  W&di  ez-Zeidi.  The  Roman  road  (a  few  remains)  runs 
about  300  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  village.  Farther  on  are  the  lava 
ridge  of  Nukat  et-Khattb,  with  traces  of  ruins,  and  (8/4  hr.)  the 
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prosperous  village  of  Et-  Tayyibeh  (on  the  right).  Here  we  once  more 
cross  the  Wadi  ez-Zeidi,  hy  means  of  an  ancient  bridge  with  two 
arches.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  we  see  the  village  of  Jtzeh,  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  (about  650  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  road).  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  village  is  an  old  church  (now  used  as  a  stable  by  the 
sheikh),  and  to  the  N.  is  an  ancient  (Christian)  tower,  near  a  ruined 
monastery.  Bo$r&,  and  beyond  it  the  Tell  es-Sufeih,  near  Salkhad, 
become  visible.  After  ca.  35  min.  we  observe  some  extensive  ruins 
on  the  left,  near  the  valley  of  Khirbet  el-HarwcuL  ^/thr.  Qhasm^  with 
a  ruined  church,  beyond  which  we  pass  the  ruin  of  i2i^'m  el-Mitrif 
(perhaps  a  Roman  customs-station).  On  the  left  lies  Eir-Mu^arribeh^ 
with  a  tower  and  fragments  of  a  monastic- looking  edifice  to  the 
N.  Farther  distant,  to  the  N.,  lies  the  Christian  village  of  Kharaba, 
"We  next  pass  [iXj^  hr.)  Hommda  on  the  right,  and  in  1^4  hr.  more 
reach  — 

B08r4,  also  called  EsUniSf^mC Old  Damascus*),  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Haur&n.  It  is  a  poor-looking  village  with  about  1000  inhab., 
including  a  garrison  of  over  100  men,  and  is  partly  enclosed  by 
fortified  walls. 

Owing  to  it8  remarkably  commanding  situation  Bosrd  was  probably 
a  place  of  some  importance  at  an  early  period.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  1  Mace.  v.  26.  It  belonged  to  the  Nabateean  kingdom,  which  was 
formed  into  the  Eoman  province  of  Arabia  by  Cornelius  Palma  in  105 
(or  106)  B.C.  Bo8r&  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Legio  III.  Gyrenaica 
and  soon  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  governor.  From  the  capture  of 
the  town  dates  the  so-called  Bostrian  era,  which  began  on  March  22nd, 
106,  and  was  soon  adopted  throughout  the  province  of  Arabia  in  reckon- 
ing time.  Tnyan  enlarged  and  embellished  the  town,  which  thereupon 
assuxned  the  name  Ifova  Trajana  Bostra  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (222-285)  the  town  became  a  Roman 
colony;  and  under  Phllippus  Arabs,  who  was  bom  here,  it  was  made  the 
metropolis.  When,  probably  under  Diocletian,  the  province  was  divided 
into  Palfestina  Tertia  (the  S.  half,  with  Petra  for  its  capital)  and  Arabia 
(the  N.  half),  Bostra  or  BosrH  was  retained  as  the  capital  of  the  latter.  — 
Bo8r&  was  an  important  centre  of  the  caravan-traffic.  A  road  led  hence 
direct  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  another  to  the  Mediterranean  (p.  159).  It 
was  firequented  by  Arabian  merchants,  including  Mohammed's  uncle,  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  prophet  himself  (p.  Ixv).  At  Bofra  dwelt  the  ' 
monk  Bahira,  who  is  said  to  have  recognised  Mohammed  as  a  prophet. 
Even  in  the  middle  ages  Bosra  was  very  important' as  a  market  and  as  a 
fortress.  Baldwin  III.  vainly  endeavoured  to  take  the  town.  The  town 
at  length  fell  into  decay,  partly  owing  to  earthquakes  (especially  one  in 
1151),  and  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish 
government. 

The  town  is  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  running  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  the  other  from  N.  to  S.  In  the  open  ground,  near 
the  N.W.  corner,  is  an  altar  with  an  inscription.  On  the  left,  out- 
side the  well-preserved  West  Oate,  is  a  small  guard-house.  A  little 
way  to  the  left,  inside  the  gate,  is  a  spring,  adjoining  which  is  a 
lojT-lying  meadow,  probably  once  a  naumachia  (comp.  p.  139).  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  small  mosque  of  El-Khidr  and  an  old  tomb. 
The  Principal  Street  of  Boffr&,  running  from'E.  to  W.,  seems  to 
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have  been  flanked  by  columns.  At  the  entrance  to  the  third  street 
diverging  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  main  street  stands  a  Roman 
Triumphal  Arch.  The  central  arch  of  the  three  is  ahoiit  421/2  ft. 
high.  One  of  the  pilasters  bears  a  Latin  inscription.  A  little  farther 
to  the  E.  f  on  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  Baths.  We  now  come  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets.  We  see  on  our 
left  four  large  columns,  which  cut  off  the  comer  of  the  street  in 
an  oblique  direction.  They  have  admirably  executed  Corinthian 
capitals.  —  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  remains  of  another 
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beautiful  Building  (PI.  1),  which  may  have  been  a  temple  or  a 
colonnade,  of  which  two  columns  with  bases  of  white  marble  are 
preserved;  in  the  wall  are  three  rows  of  niches. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  cross-street  leading  to  the  N.  we  come 
to  a  series  of  open  vaults,  which  once  evidently  formed  the  Baxcuxr 
of  BofrH.  On  the  left  is  the  so-called  House  of  the  Jew  (PI.  2),  who 
was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  original  dwelling,  which,  however,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  mosque  erected  on  the  spot  had  been  pulled  down 
by  order  of  the  righteous-minded  Khaltf  'Omar.  Also  on  the  left 
we  next  see  a  deserted  Mosque,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Khaltf  'Omar.  The  materials  are  ancient.  One  column  bears  the 
date  383  (of  the  Bostrian  era},  or  A.D.  489.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
kind  of  porch  with  columns,  then  a  quadrangle  having  a  double  open 
passage  on  two  sides.  The  arches  rest  on  antique  columns,  seventeen 
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of  which  are  monoliths  of  white  marble,  while  the  others  are  of 
basalt.  A  handsome  frieze  runs  round  the  walls.  At  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  mosque  stands  a  minaret,  with  a  handsome  stone  door, 
the  ascent  of  which  richly  rewards  the  -visitor.  The  view  embraces 
the  Nul^ra  (p.  152),  an  undulating  plain ,  clothed  with  Tegetation 
in  spring;  to  the  £.  is  the  hill  of  Salkhad;  to  the  S.W.  rises  the 
Jebel  'Ajlfln;  and  towards  the  S.  extends  the  steppe  in  which, 
about  6  hrs.  off,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Umm  el-Jemal  (possibly 
Beth  Gamul,  Jeremiah  xlviii.  23).  —  On  the  side  of  the  street  op- 
posite the  mosque  are  the  rnins  of  a  large  bath. 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets, 
we  come  to  the  quarter  of  Modbbn  Bosba.  Farther  on  the  street  is 
spanned  by  a  Roman  arch,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  house  with  many  fragments  of  sculptures  and  columns. 
The  street  which  diverges  here  to  the  left  leads  to  the  old  *  Church 
of  ih$  Monk  Bahtra*  (PI.  4),  a  square  building  externally,  but  a 
rotunda  internally.  The  dome  has  fallen  in.  According  to  an  in- 
scription on  the  gateway,  the  church  was  built  in  407  of  the  Bostrian 
era  (t.«.  518).  A  building  a  little  to  the  N.  of  this  bears  a  beauti- 
ful Arabic  inscription.  Near  the  church  the  Monastery  of  Bdhtra 
(PI.  5)  is  also  pointed  out.  The  roof  has  fallen  in.  On  the  N.  side 
is  a  vaulted  niohe,  with  a  Latin  inscription  adjacent.  Still  farther 
N.  the  Bouse  (Ddr)  of  Bahtra  (PI.  6)  is  shown;  over  the  door  is 
a  Greek  inscription.  —  Farther  to  the  N. ,  outside  the  town,  is  the 
mosque  of  El-Mebraky  or  the  'place  of  kneeling',  where  the  camel 
of 'Othman,  which  carried  the  Korin,  or,  according  to  other  versions, 
the  she-camel  of  Mohammed,  is  said  to  have  knelt. 

Outside  the  wall,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  lies  a  large  Beser^ 
voir,  with  tolerably  preserved  substructions.  A  larger  reservoir  near 
the  S.E.  comer  of  the  town  is  in  still  better  preservation.  At  its 
N.E.  angle  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosque. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  rises  the  huge  Castle,  which  was  erected 
by  the  Eyyubide  sultans  during  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century. 
A  bridge  of  six  arches  leads  to  a  series  of  subterranean  vaulted 
chambers,  where  visitors  should  beware  of  the  cistern-openings  in 
the  ground.  Beyond  these  we  reach  the  platform  inside  the  castle, 
where  are  still  seen  the  six  tiers  of  seats  of  the  Roman  Theatre 
that  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  building  (PI.  7).  The  stage  was 
bounded  by  a  wall  in  two  stories,  behind  each  of  which  ran  a 
passage.  The  theatre  was  about  79  yds.  in  diameter.  The  tiers 
of  seats  are  partly  concealed  by  the  later  buildings.  Between  the 
lower  double  stairs  are  doors  from  which  passages  descend  to  the 
'vomitoria*  (approaches  to  the  stage  and  the  auditorium).  Around 
the  highest  tier  of  seats  ran  a  colonnade,  a  few  columns  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  Descending  passages  also  ran  below  the  land- 
ings of  the  stairs.  —  The  S.  battlements  of  the  castle  command  a 
fine  Tiew. 
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6.  From  "Boaxk  to  Samaseai. 

Diatances :  to  Bi-SwoeidA^  9/a  hrs. ;  Bl-Kanawdl^  2  hrs. ;  Shuhbay  V/a  lira. ; 
Burdky  91/2  bn. ;  Z^amMoiM,  6i/k  lira. 

From  B09T&  a  Roman  road  leads  due  N.  to  (}l2  hr.)  Jemarrtn. 
To  the  N.  of  this  village  a  bridge  (near  wbicb  stands  a  watch-tower) 
crosses  the  Wddi  ed-Dahab  (p.  160).  The  road  next  reaches  (1/2  hr.) 
Deir  ez-Zuhdfy  probably  once  a  monastery,   '^reh  is  1  hr.  distant. 

'JEreh  lies  on  an  eminence  between  two  water-courses.  The  ruins 
are  extensive,  but  insignificant.  The  place  derives  some  impor- 
tance from  being  the  residence  of  a  Druse  chieftain.  The  'castle*, 
fitted  up  in  half-European  style,  was  erected  by  Umatl  el-Atrash 
(d.  1869),  the  chief  sheikh  of  the  Druses  of  the  Haurlln. 

Leaving 'iEreh,  we  descend  the  hill  to  the  N.  and  cross  a  brook. 
In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  thinly  peopled  valley  of  Mujeidil,  near  which, 
to  the  left,  lies  the  building  of  Deir  et-Trelf.  We  (Vs^O  ^©gia  ^ 
ascend.  Beyond  the  building  of  VeirSendn  (left)  we  reach  (10  min.) 
Ei-Suweidd  (see  below). 

From  Bo$ba  to  Es-Suweid1  vil  Hebban,  about  6  hrs.  We  ride  towardfl 
the  N.E.,  cross  the  Wddi  Abu  Bamdka^  and  in  V^  hr.  reach  the  Wddi 
RA$  el-Bedr.  We  then  pass  (V4  hr.)  Ohcutdn  on  the  left,  Dtir  eWAb4td  to 
the  right,  then  Buzhuz^  and  (1  hr.)  the  Druse  village  of  Elr^Aftneh,  To 
the  £.  of  the  village,  near  a  Roman  road ,  are  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
which  Tr^an  caused  to  be  conducted  hither  from  EI-Kanawftt.  In  */«  hr. 
we  reach  $ebr&n,  a  Druse  village  commanding  a  fine  view.  To  the  S.  of 
the  Tillage  are  the  fine  ruins  of  a  castle,  adjoined  by  those  of  a  church. 
According  to  a  Greek  inscription,  the  building  was  erected  in  155  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  so  that  it  was  originally  a  pagan  structure.  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  another  small  church. 

A  pleasant  route  leads  in  40  min.  from  I^ebran  to  El-Kafr^  where  there 
is  a  handsome  med&feh.  The  houses,  and  even  the  narrow  lanes  with 
pavements  on  each  side,  are  admirably  preserved.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
little  town  is  a  handsome  gate.  Proceeding  to  the  N.  of  El-Eafir,  we  soon 
reach  (10  min.)  the  copious  *Ain  MUtsA  or  Wello/Moses,  which  waters  the 
village  of  Sahwet  el-Khidr,  situated  31/4  hrs.  to  the  S.E.  From  the  well 
we  may  ascend  in  1  hr.  to  the  top  of  the  Knleib  (6686  ft.),  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Haur&n.  The  cone  of  this  mountain  contains 
a  wide  cleft,  to  which  we  fide  across  a  plain  covered  with  volQanic  sub- 
stances and  thus  reach  the  extinct  crater,  forming  an  extensive  wooded 
basin.  The  actual  summit  can  be  reached  on  foot  only  and  with  some 
climbing.  A  little  below  it  are  several  caverns,  probably  used  for  collecting 
rain-water.  On  the  small  height  to  the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  ~- 
From  the  base  of  the  Euleib  to  Es'Suweidd  is  a  ride  of  ca.  2  hrs.  The  Be- 
duins  CAjeildt)  who  are  in  possession  of  this  district,  as  well  as  their 
dogs,  sometimes  molest  travellers. 

EB-8uweid&  (Turkish  telegraph),  the  residence  of  the  K&im- 
ma^&m  of  the  Jebd  ed^DfOis  (Druse  Mountains,  p.  156)  and  of  the 
military  commandant  of  the  Haur&n  (gaixiBon),is  probably  the  ancient 
Maximianopolis,  Nerva  constructed  a  nymphsum  and  an  aqueduct 
here.  —  Starting  from  the  Med&feh,  we  first  come  to  a  small  Temple. 
A  street  leads  hence  to  a  Oate  resembling  a  triumphal  aieh.  Farther 
down,  near  the  centre  of  the  little  town,  lie  the  ruins  of  a  large 
BaaiUea  of  the  4th  or  5th  century.  We  next  come  to  a  Mo8pu,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  older  public  building.  Near  it  is  the  flo-called 
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Mehkemeh,  or  Court  House^  with  a  Greek  inscription.  Ascending  the 
bill,  we  reach  a  large  reservoir.  Beyond  the  N.  valley,  on  the  road 
to  El-Kanaw&t,  we  cross  a  Roman  hridge  and  reach  an  interesting 
tomi),  which  rises  on  a  basement  with  rude  Doric  half-columns  and 
bears  an  inscription  (perhaps  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D). 

£1-Kanawit  is  reached  from  Es-Saweida  by  the  direct  road  which 
leads  to  the  N.N.W.  in  1  ^jhr.  A  slight  digression  (Vs^^O  enables 
us  to  visit  ^Attl^  a  Druse  village  which  contains  a  small  and  elegantly- 
built  temple,  now  occupied  as  a  Druse  dwelling,  and  dating,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  from  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius  (A.D.  151).  Passing  an  old  church  with  a  tower,  we  come  to 
another  temple,  called  El-Kasr^  to  the  N,  of  the  village. 

£l-]Eanaw&t,  perhaps  the  Biblical  Kenath  (Numb,  xxxii.  42), 
and  more  certainly  the  Kanaiha  of  classical  writers,  was,  as  is 
indicated  by  inscriptions,  a  flourishing  town  at  an  earlier  date  than 
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Bosra.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  both  include  it  in  the  Decapolis,  and 
Eusebius  includes  it  in  the  province  of  Arabia.  Bishops  of  Kanatha 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  several  councils.  Coins  of  the 
town  have  been  found  with  a  veiled  head  of  Isis  on  the  reverse. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  outside  the  town-wall  and  to  the 
left  of  the  road  to  the  Es-Suweid^ ,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small 
peripteral  Temple,  This  rises  on  a  terrace,  10  ft.  in  height,  and, 
according  to  the  inscription,  was  dedicated  to  Helios. 

Turning  hence  to  the  E.  into  the  valley,  we  reach  the  lanes  of 
the  LowEB  Town  of  El-Kanawat.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook, 
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vfYAeh  was  foimeily  crossed  by  seyeral  bridges.  The  streets  are  still 
well  payed  at  places  and  most  of  the  houses  are  in  good  preservation. 
—  On  the  right  slope  of  the  valley  is  a  handsome  Theatre  f  witb 
nine  tiers  of  seats.  It  is  almost  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  is 
ca.  21  yds.  in  diameter.  —  Farther  up  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
Temple  f  perhaps  a  Nymphaeum,  situated  over  a  spring.  Steps  hewn 
in  the  rock  lead  hence  to  a  massive  Tower  y  which  was  perhaps 
connected  with  the  military  defences  of  the  defile  below.  The  sub- 
structions are  older  than  the  Roman  period.  A  little  to  the  E.  of 
this  building  rises  a  large  round  tower  (perhaps  sepulchral),  27  ft. 
in  diameter. 

The  TJPPBB.  Town,  on  the  left  bank,  contains  the  principal  part  of 
the  ruins  of  El-Kanawat,  presenting  an  extensive  scene  of  desolation, 
Near  the  remains  of  a  mill  the  town  is  entered  by  a  beautifnlly 
preserved  ancient  aqueduct,  adjoining  which  are  fragments  of  huge 
walls,  probably  ante-Roman.  The  principal  building,  known  as  the 
Serdi,  is  an  aggregate  of  several  structures.  On  the  W.  side  there 
is  first  a  smaller  building,  which  consists  of  two  Independent  edifices 
crossing  each  other;  the  older  had  an  apse  with  three  arches  towards 
the  S.  Another  building  with  an  apse  towards  the  E.  was  then 
erected  across  this  older  portion ;  and  to  this  belongs  the  large  W. 
facade  with  its  three  vine- wreathed  portals.  To  the  E.  of  this  building 
is  a  long  edifice  whicl;  also  has  a  fine  colonnade  on  the  N.  side. 
Three  gates  led  into  the  vestibule ,  borne  by  18  columns,  of  the 
Church,  On  each  side  of  this  hall  is  a  small  gallery ,  covered  with 
three  arches  above.  A  beautiful  and  most  elaborately  execnted 
central  portal,  with  a  cross,  leads  into  the  church,  which  is  81  ft 
in  length.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  large  apse  14^2  ft*  ^^  depth.  —  To 
the  W.  of  this  point  stands  a  Temple  j  a  *prostylos',  with  a  portico 
of  four  huge  columns  about  32  ft.  high.  Near  this  temple  lie  frag- 
ments of  numerous  roughly  executed  statues ,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  Hippodrome  here.  Beyond  the  well-preserved  S.  wall  of 
the  town,  which  is  furnished  with  towers  of  defence,  we  soon  reach 
several  Sepulchral  Towers  concealed  among  oaks.  We  then  re-enter 
the  town  by  a  gate  on  the  S.W.  side.  On  the  left  side  of  the  broad 
paved  street  is  the  ruin  of  a  handsome  house,  once  adorned  with  a 
colonnade,  and  on  the  right  are  the  remains  of  a  large  church  of  a 
late  period. 

At>Sf6f,  */ihr,  to  theS.S.E.  of  El-Eanawat,  stands  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting temples  in  the  Hanrftn,  resembling  in  style  the  Herodian  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  indeed 'recording  in  its  inscriptions  the  names  of  Herod 
and  Herod  Agrippa.  The  gazelles,  lion^s  head,  saddled  horse,  and  other 
architectural  enrichments,  and  the  rather  stiff  capitals,  are  well  worthy 
of  inspection.  The  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  stair  is  still  in  its  original 
position.    The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Btfal  Bcmdn  (god  of  heaven). 

From  El-Kanaw&t  to  Ezrcfy  see  p.  162. 

Our  route  now  leads  across  a  little-cultivated  plain  to  the  (2  hrs.) 
village  of  *Ain  Murduk,  whence  it  ascends  to  the  N.E.  in  the  direction 
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of  the  two  curious  old  craters  of  the  Okardraa,  This  name,  signifying 
a  heap  of  grain,  is  derived  from  a  Muslim  legend,  according  to  which 
the  grain  which  Pharaoh  had  forcibly  taken  away  from  the  peasants 
and  heaped  up  here  was  miraculously  turned  into  stone.  Our  route 
passes  the  S.  crat&r  and  brings  us  to  Shuhba,  3/4  hi.  after  leaving 
'Ain  Murduk. 

Shnhba,  the  ancient  PhUippopolU,  is  still  in  part  surrounded  by 
walls  and  also  contains  a  few  Roman  antiquities.  The  streets,  some 
of  which  are  26  ft.  wide,  are  paved  with  long  slabs,  and  were 
probably  once  flanked  by  colonnades.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
two  main  streets  are  the  remains  of  a  Tetrapylon  (p.  xcv),  and  about 
120  paces  to  the  S.  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  large  Baths,  containing 
lofty  chambers  adorned  with  sculptures.  Gutters  for  the  water,  and 
five  arches  of  the  viaduct  which  brought  it  to  the  bath  are  still 
preserved.  The  hooks  or  cramps  on  the  walls  were  used  to  secure  the 
marble  incrustation.  About  230  paces  to  the  E.  of  the  intersection 
of  the  streets  stand  five  columns,  being  remains  of  the  colonnade  of 
a  Temple,  of  which  a  few  fragments  of  walls  are  the  only  other  trace. 
Near  these  are  the  outer  walls  of  an  Amphitheatre,  which  was  built 
against  the  slope.  Between  the  theatre  and  the  principal  street 
stands  a  small  Temple  with  a  kind  of  crypt,  now  filled  with  rubbish. 
—  Proceeding  towards  the  sheikh's  dwelling,  we  now  come  to  a 
curious  building,  buried  14  ft.  deep  in  the  ground.  In  the  centre 
of  the  building  is  a  round  apse  about  13  ft.  wide,  with  niches  on 
each  side  for  statues.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  large  open  space. 
^  The  purpose  of  the  building  is  unknown. 

Fboh  Sbuhba  to  Bos&b:  vU  ShakiiI  (ca.  11  hrs.).  The  route  flrat  crosses 
the  TTdcK  Nimra  (see  below)  and  then  nuns  towards  the  N.E.  On  the 
left,  after  40  min.,  is  seen  El-^AxdltyeJi,  On  the  hill  to  the  right  (S.)  lies 
Tafhd.  In  40  mln.  more  we  reach  the  large  village  of  Shakka,  the  an- 
cient Sakiafa  (Ptolemy).  Among  the  ruins  are  several  towers  of  different 
periods,  but  few  buildings  are  preserved.  Towards  the  K.E.  are  the  ruins 
of  a  basilica  of  the  2nd  or  8rd  cent.,  with  a  nave  and  aisles.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  inhabited  quarter  of  the  town  are  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
the  dtb  century  (Arab.  DHr  4»h'8harHy4h')^  traces  of  the  semicircular  apse 
ot  the  church  of  which  may  be  distinguished.  To  the  2(.  of  Shakl^  rises 
a  square  tower  called  El^Burj,  in  three  stories.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
building  are  more  modem  than  the  lower.  A  number  of  mummies  and 
skulls  have  been  found  here.  According  to  the  inscription,  the  tower  was 
erected  by  a  certain  Bassos,  in  the  year  70  of  the  Bostrian  era  (A.D.  176).  — 
From  8bak^&  we  ride  to  the  N.W.,  past  Tell  'Izrdn,  to  (*/4  hr.)  El-Bit,  situated 
in  the  Ar'd  el-Betmtyeh.  The  village  contains  several  towers  and  a  reser- 
voir, and  it  is  also  passed  by  a  large  subterranean  conduit  from  the  Wadi 
el-Luwi  (see  below),  running  from  S.  to  1^.  —  To  the  "S.W,  of  El-Hit  we 
next  reach  G/s  hr.)  the  village  of  El-HelyAt^  occupied  by  Soman  Catholics, 
before  entering  which  we  observe  to  the  E.  of  the  road  a  large  building 
with  stone  doors  and  a  terrace  affording  a  fine  view.  In  2  hrs.  more  from 
this  point  we  reach  LdhiUh  (p.  168). 

The  direct  route  from  Shuhba  to  Damascus  at  first  follows  the 
great  Wcidi  Nimra,  called  Wddi  el-Luwd  in  its  lower  part,  which 
separates  this  district  from  the  Lejdh  (p.  161).  The  Ohardrat  esh- 
Shemdliyeh  (*the  northern')  rises  to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the 
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valley  we  pasB,  likewise  on  our  left,  the  volcanio  Tell  Shthdn 
(3740  ft.).  The  W.  side  of  the  crater  of  this  hill  is  hroken  away, 
80  that  it  somewhat  resembles  an  easy  ohaii  without  aims.  From 
its  extensive  ciatei  and  firom  the  Okardrat  el-JSibltydi  vast  lava- 
streams  once  poured  over  the  Lejfth.  In  50  min.  we  reach  the  village 
of  Umm  tz-ZtiiOin,  with  the  unimportant  mins  of  a  small  temple. 

The  route  skirting  the  Lejah  is  exposed  to  danger  from  the  Be- 
duins.  .  Little  water  is  to  he  fonnd,  and  the  heat  is  often  oppress- 
ive. A  few  fields  and  many  traces  of  former  cultivation  are  passed. 
The  villages  on  each  side  of  the  route  present  few  attractions.  On 
the  right  are  'AmT$,  and  M-HU  (p.  167),  on  the  left  (25  min.)  £»- 
Suwdmira  and  (20min.)  El-Murasraa,  We  next  pass  (20  min.)  Umm 
el-Hdretein  and  Sumeid,  farther  *to  'the  W.,  (1/4  hr.)  El-JmiOnch^ 
(25  inin.)  Bijm  tWU,  (10  min.)  El-KutHfeh^  (25  min.)  LShUehy 
(25  min.)  Hadar^  (20  min.)  Er-Budeimth,  (25  min.)  Suwdrat 
M-SopWrcA,' (V2  lir.)  Dekir,  (V2hr.)"Ddr  NiUh,  and  (40  min.) 
KhalkhaUK  In  2  hrs.  more  we  reach  Swvdrat  el^Kebtreh.  To  the 
N.E.  lies  the  extensive  tract  of  Ard  el-Fedayein.  After  7^  hr.  we 
cross  the  Wddi  el-Lwad  (p.  167),  and  in  50  min.  more  (§1/2  hrs. 
from  Shuh'ba)  we  reach  — 

Bnr&k,  formerly  a  thriving  place,  hut  now  very  thinly  peopled. 
Many  old  houses  in  .the  style  peculiar  to  the  Haur&n  are  still  well 
preserved,  and  there  is  a  fine  reservoir. 

Beyond  Bura^  we  at  first  traverse  a  poorly  cultivated  plain,  and 
then  gradually  ascend  a  dreary  range  of  hills.  These  hills  belong  to 
the  Jebel  el^Mdnr  (p.  151).  After  21/4  hrs.  we  pass,  to  the  left,  the 
Tell  Abu  Shajara,  or  'hill  of  the  tree*,  a  name  derived  from  the 
solitary  terebinth  which  grows  here  out  of  the  stony  soil.  Beyond  the 
pass  a  beautiful  view  is  revealed  of  the  dark-blue  plain  of  Damascus. 
Descending  hence,  we  reach  (I8/4  hr.)  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  el-A'waj 
(p.  151),  and  near  it  the  Muslim  village  of  Nejhd,  which,  situated 
in  the  so-called  Wddi  el-Ajam  (belonging  to  Damascus) ,  presents 
fewer  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Haur&n.  We  now  enter  the  plain 
of  El-Met),  To  the  right  (E.)  we  see  the  hills  of  the  §afa  (p.  317> 
Jebel  el-Aswad  (p.  262)  rises  on  the  left.  After  spending  two  days 
among  these  inhospitable  deserts  the  traveller  will  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  eager  delight  with  which  Orientals  welcome  the  view 
of  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plain  of  Damascus.  After  l^s  hr. 
we  reach  the  village  of  Kabr  ei^Sitif  or  'tomb  of  the  lady',  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  Zeinabj  a  granddaughter  of  Mol^ammed,  is  buried 
here.  After  35  min.  we  pass  the  village  of  BabMla  and  in  i/|  hr. 
more  reach  Dcmascus  (Bab  esh-Sher^i,  p.  311). 
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20.  The  Desert  of  Jndah  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Extreme  caution  is  advisable  in  selecting  a  Dragoman.  Tents  are 
indispensable.  The  necessary  escort  of  soldiers  is  obtained  throngb  the 
dragoman,  who  is  responsible  for  their  keep  and  pay. 

The  Desert  of  Jndah  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  either  nnder 
that  name  (Ps.  Ixiii.  1),  or  under  the  names  of  its  parts  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2 
and  other  places).  It  consists  of  an  arid  plateau  about  12-20  M.  broad  and 
60-70  M.  long,  with  small  conical  hills  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  — 
The  country  to  the  S.  of  Hebron,  (Heb.  negeb)y  contains  many  ruins,  and 
there  are  many  caverns  in  its  hills.  The  ground  is  soft  white  limestone, 
through  which  the  water  penetrates  and,  where  it  is  not  collected  in 
cisterns ,  runs  away  below  the  surface  of  the  beds  of  the  valleys.  Near 
Yatt&,  Ddra,  and  Tekin  the  ground  falls  some  490  ft,  forming  a  plateau 
about  2620  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  This  plateau  is  crossed  by  the  great 
valley  extending  from  Hebron  to  Beersheba  and  then  to  the  W.  to  Gerar. 

1.  Beersheba. 

Fbom  Gaza  to  Bbbbshsba,  9  hrs.  (carriage-road  In  summer).  To  the 
C/i  br.)  Jtbel  el'Muntdr,  see  p.  121.  Leaving  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
to  our  right,  we  ri^e  in  a  continuous  S.E.  direction  across  the  extensive 
and  tolerably  level  plateau,  from  which  only  a  few  hills  rise  here  and 
there.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  Tell  Abu  EarwreJi^  near  which  is 
the  Weli  of  that  saint.  The  district  is  cultivated  by  the  Beduins.  Crossing 
the  Wddi  e$h-8herfa  almost  immediately,  we  enter  a  more  monotonous  and 
barren  region.  After  about  SVsbrs.  we  arrive  at  the  springs  (brackish) 
and  ruins  of  Khirbet  Abu  Rttkeiyik.    About  2  hrs.  more  bring  us  to  — 

Khirbet  Blr  es-SebaS  the  ancient  Beersha>a^  the  wells  of  which  play 
a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxi.  28-32).  Beer- 
sheba was  the  southernmost  town  belon^ng  to  the  Israelites,  whence  arose 
the  proverbial  phrase  'from  Dan  to  Beersheba'  (Jud.  xx,  1,  etc.).  In  the  days 
ofEusebius  it  was  a  considerable  market-village  with  aBoman  garrison  5 
and  bishops  of  Beersheba  are  occasionally  mentioned.  By  the  14th  cent., 
however,  the  town  was  deserted.  Extensive  ruined  remains  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  K".  side  of  the  Wddi  et-SeM^  the  lower  part  of  which  is  named 
Wm  a-GhatZ€h^  the  upper  part  Wddi  el-Khalil.  •  The  seven  old  wells,  of 
which  six  still  supply  good  water,  lie  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley,  where 
it  forms  a  curve.  They  are  all  5ya-12  ft.  in  diameter  and  ca.  46  ft.  deep. 
The  town  now  contains  ca.  800-1000  inhab.,  a  Serai  (Mudir),  a  mosque,  a 
post-office,  and  a  khan.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the  old  town  whence 
building-materials  have  been  taken  for  its  construction.  The  ten  or  twelve 
shops  here  supply  the  simple  requirements  of  the  neighbouring  Beduins, 
who  visit  the  place  in  considerable  numbers. 

Fbom  Bssbsheba.  to  Hebbon,  8V4  hrs.  The  road  ascends  the  Wddi  el' 
KhaUl,  with  Btr  es-Sakdii  and  Btr  el-Jfokenneh  to  the  right,  leaving  Btr 
Lekfpeh  to  the  left.  Beyond  the  (3  hrs.)  poor  village  of  Tdtereh  we  re-enter 
the  mountainous  region.  In  l*/4  hr.  more  we  reach  Ed-Ddhariy^^  which  is 
perhaps  the  Kirjctth-Sepher  or  DeMr  of  Judges  i.  11  et  s'eq.  Thence  we  may 
ride  to  Hebron  direct  in  8V2  hrs.,  or  in  472  hrs.  with  a  detour  to  the  B. 
vi&  Tutid^  the  JuUah  of  Josh.  xv.  65  and  perhaps  also  the  'city  of  Judaic 
of  Luke  i.  89. 

8.  Engedi. 
Fbok  Bbthlshbm  to  EiroBDi.  9  hrs.  (comp.  Map  at  p.  92).    A  guide 
from  the  Tcfdmireh  Beduins  or  the  Beni  ]fufim  is  necessary  and  may  be 


either  in  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem.  —  To  the  FrcMk  MmtnUmn,  see 
pp.  Ill,  110.  Leaving  this  on  our  left,  we  descend  the  Wddi  »d-£Hycf,  which 
farther  on  takes  the  name  of  Wddi  KhareiiHn,  to  the  (1/4'hr.)  Wddi  el- 
ffatndeh,  which  opens  on  the  right.  We  now  ascend  the  ridge  towards 
the  8  E.  for  1/4  hr.  and  then  ride  across  the  hi^  plateau  of  Kendn  Eeieir* 
At  (Ihr.)  its  other  end  we  pass  two  isolated  hills,  and  after  crossing  sev- 
eral valleys  we  enter  (I'/i  hr.)  the  Wddi  ffasded.    Descending  this  wadi, 
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we  pass  in  26  min.  the  cisterns  of  Btr  Bukefrtytk  and  Btr  Basdad;  after 
11/4  hr.  the  road  leaves  the  yalley  and  passes  over  the  hill  of'sHu  en-Nu- 
veita  into  the  (1  hr.)  Wddi  eah-Bhdk^f,  Hence  we  continue  to  the  S.S.E. 
ove'r  the  hilly  plateau,  and  in  IVshr.  reach  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Pm9  of  Engedi  (666  ft.  ahove  the  sea-lerel,  1946  ft.  ahoye  the  Dead  Sea; 
magnificent  view).  The  descent  (*/4  hr.)  on  the  other  side  to  Engedi  is 
very  toilsome. 

Fbom  Hjebbok  to  Exobdi,  7-8  hrs.,  a  fatiguing  route.  The  road  ascends 
the  Jebel  JSbar  (fine  restrospect  from  the  top)  and  in  about  l^s  hr.  reaches 
Tell  Zll  iZiph,  1  Sam.  xxUi.  24),  on  the  left;  after  40  min.,  cisterns  ;  1  hr., 
Wddi  khdbra  (little  water),  which  we  follow  (2  hrs.).  Then  we  ascend  in 
about  IVs  br.  to  the  top  ox  the  Pom  of  Bngtdi  (see  above). 

Engedi,  situated  680  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  and  607  ft.  abore  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  now  called  *Ain  Jidi^  both  names  signifying  ^goat's  spring'. 
The  precipitous  cliffs  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  the  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  strange-looking  vegetatton  combine  to  produce 
an  almost  magical  effect,  especially  by  moonlight.  To  the  wilderness  of 
Engedi  David  once  retired,  and  it  was  in  a  cave  here  that  he  spared  the 
life  of  the  sleeping  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  et  seq.).  The  *camphire  of  En- 
gedi' (henna,  see  p.  127)  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  0.  14). 
According  to  Josephus  there  were  once  beautiful  palm-groves  here,  and 
in  the  time  of  Eusebius  Engedi  was  still  »  place  of  importance.  The 
water  of  the  spring  is  warm  (80^  Fahr.),  sweetish,  and  impregnated  with 
lime,  and  contains  a  number  of  small  black  snails.  The  natives  assert 
that  the  water  comes  under  the  mountain  from  Selr  (?)  near  Hebron. 
The  »eydl  (Acacia  teyal)^  from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained,  occurs  here 
as  well  as  on  Mt.  Sinai;  likewise  the  tidr  (p.  128),  and  the  *o$hr  (Calotropi* 
procera)^  which  is  found  also  in  the  Ghdr,  opposite  Jericho,  but  nowhere 
else  except  in  l^ubia,  S.  Arabia,  and  other  sub-tropical  regions.  This 
tree  bears  the  genuine  apple  of  Sodom,  a  yellow,  apple-like  fruit,  described 
by  Josephus ;  on  being  squeezed  it  bursts,  and  only  fibres  and  bits  of  the 
thin  rind  remain  in  the  hand.  Among  the  smaller  plants  the  nightshade 
(/Solanum  melongena)  is  very  common.  ^-  By  the  spring,  and  ,to  tiie  E.  of 
it,  are  a  few  remains  of  old  buildings.  The  ancient  Engedi  probably  lay 
below  the  spring.  The  gradual  slope  towards  the  Dead  Sea  was  converted 
into  terraced  gardens. 

3.  Haaada. 

Fkom  Enoeoi  to  Masada.  4Vs  hrs.  (water  should  be  taken).  —  We 
descend  from  the  spring  towards  the  S.  and  cross  the  (i/shr.)  Wddi  «l-*Are(feh 
at  the  ruins  of  Aasr  el-'Artifeh;  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are  vestiges  of 
ancient  vineyards.*  Masada  comes  in  sight  to  the  S.  We  next  reach 
(20  min.)  a  sulphur-laden  spring,  and  40  min.  later  we  cross  a  line  of  hills 
which  stretch  to  the  sea;  beyond  these  to  the  left  lies  the  Biriet  et-JOuUU 
CPool  of  Abraham'),  so  called  after  a  Muslim  legend,  where  salt  is  obtained 
by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  1/4  hr.  more  we  cross 
the  Wddi  el-Khabra.  In  the  valley  and  in  the  littoral  plain  is  found  the 
so-called  Rose  of  Jericho  (Anoitatica  Hierochuntica)^  but  the  plant  is  neither 
a  rose,  nor  does  it  now  grow  near  Jericho.  It  is  a  low  annual  herb  of 
the  cruciferous  order,  soft  and  herbaceous  at  first,  but  whose  branches 
become  woody  with  age.  It  owes  its  name  anastaHea  (the  arising)  to  a 
peculiarity  of  its  woody  branches,  springing  from  the  crown  of  the  root, 
which  are  curved  inwards  when  dry,  but  spread  out  horiaontally  when 
the  plant  is  moistened.  This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  a  superstitious 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  accordingly  gathered  in  great 
quantities  and  sent  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  is  sold  to  pilgrims.  Another 
similar  plant  to  be  found  here  is  the  Atteriscu*  amaUcuSt  which  was 
perhaps  considered  in  earlier  times  to  be  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Wild  barley 
and  a  few  saline  plants  are  also  found  here.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
SaUola  kaU,  Arabic  hubeibeh^  a  plant  with  a  flat,  glossy,  reddish  stalk, 
and  small  glass-like  leaves,  which  the  Arabs  bum  in  order  to  obtain 
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alkali  (aP^li).  The  fauna  of  the  region  includes  the  mountain^goat  of 
Sinai,  and  also  the  cony  (Hyrax  Syviaeus^  Arab.  wc^)i  a  very  curious 
little  animal  of  the  cloven-footed  family,  with  a  brown  coat.  The  flesh 
of  the  latter  is  much  esteemed,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
(Levit.  xi.  5),  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  hyrax  does  not  chew  the 
cud.   See  also  Psalms  oiv.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  26. 

After  s/4  hr.  we  reach  the  WAdi  Jiahraa^  with  sey&l-trees  (p.  170);  then 
(30  min.)  the  Wddi  Masheibeh;  (V4hr.)'the  Wddi  ea-Safdsif;  and  (25  min.) 
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the  Wddi  Beydl.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  opposite  height,  and  proceed 
direct  to  the  hill  of  Masada.  On  the  way  we  cross  several  deep  crevices 
in  the  clayey  soil,  and  in  40  min.  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  at  the 
N.B.  angle  of  the  Roman  enclosing  wall,  which  runs  entirely  round  the 
crown  of  the  hill.  Following  the  wall  to  the  8.,  we  come  in  20  min.  to 
the  Roman  fortifications  in  the  Wddi  efS€ll>beh  (or  Wddi  eMTa/tf/),  at  the 
8.  foot  of  the  hill.  The  ascent  to  the  top  may  be  made  in  about  1  hr. 
by  a  very  difficult  footpath. 

Babdbksb's  Palestine  and  Syria.   4th  Edit.  11 
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The  hill  of  K&sada  (i.e.  a  mountain-stronghold;  1703ft.  above  the 
Dead  Sea),  now  called  Es-Sebbeh^  ia  stated  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  Tii.  8,  3) 
to  have  been  fortified  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabsean.  It  was  re-fortified  by 
Herod  the  Great,  who  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  plateau  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  with  a  wall  constructed  of  white  stone,  seven  stadia  in  circumference, 
12  ells  high,  and  8  ells  thick,  and  furnished  with  37  towers  each  50  ells 
high.  He  also  built  a  strong  and  sumptuous  palace  on  the  W.  slope, 
with  four  comer-towers,  each  60  ells  high.  Access  to  the  fortress  was 
very  difficult,  the  only  ascent  being  by  an  artificial  stair  called  'the 
serpent*  on  the  W.  side.  The  enclosed  space,  the  soil  of  which  was 
^ery  rich,  was  used  by  the  king  for  cultivation.  After  the  destructiota  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  still  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans 
on  this  spot.  The  latter  under  Flavins  Silva  then  built  out  from  the 
rock  to  the  W.  of  the  castle  an  embankment  200  ells  in  height,  on  which 
they  brought  their  besieging  engines  close  to  the  wall.  The  defenders 
thereupon  erected  within  the  outer  wall  a  second  one  of  wood  and  earth, 
and  when  this  was  destroyed  by  fire,  they  slew  themselves  with  their 
wives  and  children,  rather  than  surrender. 

As  we  ascend  the  hill,  we  notice  several  remains  of  the  Roman  siege* 
wall.  In  ^Jt^r.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  Roman  towers,  and  in  1/4  ^i'*  more 
cross  a  slope  of  loose  stones  which  formed  part  of  the  Roman  embankment. 
Through  a  well-preserved  mediaeval  gateway,  consisting  of  a  pointed  arch 
with  inscriptions  and  the  marks  of  Beduin  tribes,  we  enter  upon  the 
spacious  plateau  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  plateau  is  600  yds. 
long  and  200-250  yds.  wide,  and  is  surrounded  on  almost  every  side 
by  perpendicular  rocks.  Around  the  brink  of  the  precipice  runs  the 
enclosing  wall,  which  is  still  preserved  at  places.  The  other  remains 
are  not  extensive.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  hill  stands  a  square  tower ;  and 
38  ft.  higher,  but  still  19  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  plateau,  rises  a  round 
tower.  From  the  N.  wall  branch  off  a  great  many  side-walls,  which 
were  perhaps  built  during  the  last  siege  of  the  place.  To  the  W.  and 
S.  are  large  cisterns.  In  the  centre  of  the  plateau  are  the  remains  of  a 
building,  perhaps  a  Byzantine  chapel.  To  the  S.  of  the  chapel  is  a  tomb- 
cavern  with  an  inscription.  To  judge  from  the  remains,  it  would  seem  that 
Hasada  was  still  inhabited  after  the  catastrophe  mentioned  above.  The 
archway  on  the  W.  side  looks  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  Crusaders*  period. 
The  ruins  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  this  arch,  however,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
palace  of  Herod,  while  those  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plateau  are  now  a 
shapeless  mass.  —  The  View  of  the  wild  and  desolate  mountainous  region 
round  the  town  is  very  imposing.  Not  a  trace  of  a  human  habitation  is 
to  be  seen.  The  colouring  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains,  except 
when  the  midday  heat  envelops  everything  in  a  white  haze,  is  singularly 
vivid ,  and  we  obtain  almost  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  S.  end^  of  the  sea. 
Exactly  opposite  to  us  lies  the  pointed  promontory  of  El-Lisau  (p.  132)', 
to  the  S.  the  eye  ranges  as  f^  as  the  Jebel  Usdum,  and  opposite  rise 
Kerak  and  all  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Immediately  below  the  fortress  to 
the  S.E.,  as  well  as  on  a  low  chain  of  hills  to  the  W.,  the  camps  of  the 
Roman  besiegers  are  still  distinctly  traceable^  that  on  the  W.  was  Silva's. 

4.  Jebel  TXsdum  and  £1-Eerak. 
Frou  Masada  to  Jebel  Usdum,  about  6  hrs.  From  the  fortifications 
in  the  Wddi  et-Sebbeh  (p.  171)  the  route  leads  to  the  S.  along  the  upper 
edge  of  the  littoral  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  clefts  and  ravines.  After  about  1/2  bi"*  ^^^  large  Wddi  el-Hetfdf 
opens  to  the  right,  leading  us  in  36  min.  to  the  sea.  Thence  we  turn  8. 
again  to  (60  mio.)  the  Wddi  Rabad  el-JdmiU,  with  tamarisk-thickets.  After 
Vs  hr.  we  reach  the  Wddi  el-Kedr\  The  coast-road  is  now  quitted.  After 
erossing  a  hill,  our  route  lies  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the 
^min.)  WddiJJathHira!  hence  we  reach  in  20  min.  the  Wddi  Mta>aghiifhai, 
with  the  ruined  mediaeval  fort  of  the  same  name,  where  good  water  and 
a  convenient  camping-place  are  found.  There  are  two  reservoirs  here, 
which  were   once  fed  by  a  conduit  from  the  mountains. —  Following  the 
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shore  we  come  in  IV4  hr.  to  the  Wddi  ez-Zuu>eira,  through  which  twos  the 
road  from  Hebron.  The  littoral  plain  gradually  broadens.  —  The  road  to 
the  Wddi  Nukhbdr  (see  below)  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  S.  through  the 
Wddi  a-Mtthauwdt ;  the  N.  summit  of  the  Jebel  U»dum  is  reached  to  the 
S.W.  in  20  minutes.  The  route  along  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  has  become 
impracticable  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  level  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  pillar  of  salt  which  passed  Tor  that  into  which  Lot's  wife  was 
changed  (see  below)  has  fallen  into  the  water.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  while  to  ride  for  a  short  distance  along  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain, 
as  far  as  a  little  cavern  rich  in  salt  crystals.  The  whole  of  the  S.  bay  of 
the  Dead  Sea  is  shallow  (5-13  ft.). 

The  name  of  Jebel  or  Khaahm  TTsdnm  echoes  that  of  the  Biblical 
Sodom  (Gen.  xviii,  xix),  though  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  artificial 
revival  rather  than  ancient  tradition.  It  is  an  isolated  hill,  about  7  M. 
in  length ,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  590  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  sides  are  so  steep  and  crevassed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascend  it.  The  base  of  the  hill,  up  to  about  100  or  150  ft.,  consists  of  pure 
crystallized  salt,  which  is  seamed  with  perpendicular  fissures.  These, 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  frequently  give  rise  to  needle-rocks, 
columns,  etc.,  in  which  the  popular  imagination  recognizes  human  beings 
turned  to  stone.  Thus  probably  arose  the  tradition  of  the  transformation 
of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt  (Gen.  xix.  26;  Wisdom  x.  7),  which 
Josephus  says  was  to  be  seen  in  his  days.  The  salt  is  covered  with  a 
layer,  400460  ft.  thick,  of  chalky  limestone  and  clay.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  salt-deposit  is  due  to  some  convulsion  of  nature ;  formerly  it 
was  much  more  extensive,  reaching  perhaps  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of 
El-Lisdn,  where  rock-salt  was  also  found  (comp.  ZDPV.  xix.  32  et  seq.). 
From  Jebel  XJsduh  to  El-Eerak,  15  hrs.  From  the  N.  point  of  the 
mountain  we  ride  along  its  W.  side,  and  in  V2  ^^*  reach  the  end  of  the 
littoral  plain  and  the  entrance  of  the  Wddi  Nukhbdr^  forming  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  marly  soil.  After  8/4  hr.  the  valley  contracts  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  narrow  and  winding  gorge,  with  almost  vertical  walls.  In  1/4  hr.  we 
reach  the  surface  of  the  stratum  of  marl,  and  now  ride  to  the  S.  through 
the '^ra6a  (p.  175).  After  40  min.  we  descend  into  the  (1/4  hr.)  Wddi  el-Am^dz, 
which  we  follow  for  10  min.  to  the  point  where  it  debouches  into  the 
Sebkha,  the  marshy  depression  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  district 
is  inundated  at  flood-time,  but  when  the  water  is  low  it  is  possible  to 
cross  it  In  a  due  E.  direction  to  (2  hrs.)  Es-Sdjipeh^  a  wretched  collection 
of  reed  huts  in  the  Ohdr  ei-Sdfiyeh.  When  the  water  is  high,  we  are 
obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  the  8.,  past  El-Fei/eh  (in  the  S.E.  corner  of 
the  Sebkha),  about  41/2  hrs.  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sebkha^  thence  to 
the  Ohdr  ei-8dfiyeh  in  2  hrs.  In  addition  to  the  reeds  we  observe  the  'Oshr 
tree  (p.  17(J)  and  the  Salv€idora  Persiea,  a  tree  averaging  25  ft.  in  height. 
After  11/2  hr.  we  reach  the  plain  of  JSl-Mel&ha,  with  a  brook,  and  in 
40  min.  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Guweypeh.  In  1/4  hr.  we  leave  the  plain  of 
El-MeMha,  and  in  1/2  ^'>  reach  the  promontory  near  the  Wddi  Khesldn. 
After  V4'br.  we  reach  the  heap  of  stones  (ruJCm)  marking  the  tomb  of 
the  Sheikh  Sdlih,  ythom  the  Beduins  invoke  to  aid  them  in  their  predatory 
expeditions*.  In  13  min.  we  reach  the  Wddi  en-Numeira;  in  48  min., 
El-Muraksed ;  in  14  min^  the  Wddi  Berej  on  our  right.  After  1/2  hr.  we 
reaeh  cultivated  land.  We  then  come  to  the  Wddi  ed-Derd'a^  or  Wddi 
tUKerak^  which  frequently  contains  water.  Some  ruins  here  are  popularly 
called  sugar-mills,  and  in  the  beautiful  and  extensive  oasis  of  El-Mezrcfa 
adjoining  them  are  encampments  of  Ohdr  Arabs.  The  peninsula  itself 
is  a  flat,  clayey  plain,  about  100  ft.  in  height,  and  without  a  vestige  of  life. 
The  path  now  ascends  the  wild  and  grand  Wddi  tUKwak  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Derd^a  (55  min.) ;  after  52  min.  we  reach  a  cultivated  plain.  In 
lintin.  we  have  Ttll  ed^Derd^a  on  our  right;  in  9  min.  more  we  cross 
the  beautiful  brook  8eil  td-Dwdla,  Continuing  to  ascend  the  Wadl  el- 
Kerak,  in  31/2  brs.  we  reach  the  spring  ^Ain  esSakka.  In  another  hour 
we  find  ourselves  below  El-Kerak,  and  after  35  min*.  *  more  of  steep  climb- 
ing we  reach  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town  of  El-Kerak  (p.  149). 
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Thia  expedition  takes  at  least  5  days  from  Jerusalem  (there  and  back  12) 
without  counting  the  days  of  rest  (see  below).  The  chafes  for  dragoman, 
horseSf  and  tents  will  amount  to  20*30  per  cent,  more  than  those  mentioned 
at  p.  xi.  The  contract  should  expressly  bind  the  dragoman  himself  to  pay 
all  the  costs  of  the  necessary  escort  and  guides. 

LiTBRATOBE.  'Die  Provlncia  Arabia",  by  B.  E.  BrUmtow  and  Alfr.  von  Do- 
measewski  (Strassburg,  1904-1906),  three  large  volumes  with  many  illustrations, 
maps,  plans,  etc.  *,  ^The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra*  bj-  W,  Idbbey  and  FremUin 
E,  Sogkina  (two  volumes;  New  YorkA  London,  1905);  'Voyage  de  TArabie 
P^tr^e%  TpM  Lion  de  Laborde  et  L»naft<  (Paris,  1830);  ^Voyage  d^exploration 
k  la  Her  Horte,  &  Petra,  etc.*,  by  the  Due  dt  Luynes  (Paris);  and  Palmer's 
'Desert  of  the  £xodus*  (Cambridge,  1871). 

From  Jerusalem  to  Petra. 

1.  Via  El-^a'am  akd  thx  HsjAz  Bailwat.  This  route,  which  is  more 
suitable  for  the  relurn-joarney  is  the  easiest  bat  the  least  interesting. 
Riding-animals  and  tents  may  be  obtained  in  £l-Ma'an  through  application 
1o  the  tourist-ofUces  in  Jerasalem;  the  former  can  always  be  hired  for 
the  re  turn- journey  in  'Amman.  —  From  Jerusalem  to  Ee-Sal}  (2  days),  see 
B.  16  (if  desired,  a  carriage  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Jericho, 
p.  186);  thence  to  ^Amm&n  (d  hrs.),  see  pp.  136, 144.  The  trains  leave  'Ammin 
for  ElMoTdn  3-4  times  a  week  (see  p.  151).  —  From  El-Ua'&a  to  Fetra^  6  hrs. 
The  route  leads  towards  the  W.,  through  the  S.  part  of  ttie  town,  and 
crosses  the  (1/4  hr.)  Wddi  eth-SMmfpa,  which  in  its  upper  part  is  called 
ITddt  et'Semneh.  Following  the  valley,  we  reach  after  20  min.  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  country  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  desert;  the 
marly  foil  is  covered  with  small  flints  and  is  destitute  of  vegetation. 
After  >/4  hr.  we  cross  the  Wddi  el-Basta,  The  first  signs  of  vegetation  are 
observed  here,  though  the  district  maintains  its  monotonous  character.  In 
2  hrs,  we  reach  a  heap  of  ruins  called  RtOm  el-Beiddn,  We  now  cross  the 
road  from  £t-Tafileh  to  'Akaba,  and  continue  in  a  N.W.  direction  to 
(1  hr.)  the  W.*  border  of  the  plain.  From  the  opening  of  the  Wddi  Far^a  we 
descend  in  1/2  hr.  to  the  spring  of  the  same  name,  and  in  another  40  min. 
reach  the  village  of  Elji^  called  by  the  Beduins  Wddi  M^ed,  The  Beduin 
inhabitants  spend  the  summer  in  tents.  There  are  some  pretty  gardens. 
Opposite  rise  the  mountains  of  Petra,  culminating  in  the  Jebel  B&rdn 
(p.  183).  From  this  point  we  descend  the  Wddi  MiUd^  or  main  valley,  to 
0/4  hr.)  the  first  tombs,  where  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  through  a  low 
ndge  of  white  sandstone.  The  district  from  here  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Sik  (p.  178)  is  known  as  the  Bdb  es-Sik  («ate  of  the  Sik).  In  5  min.  we 
observe,  on  the  other  (right)  aide  of  the  stream,  on  a  hill,  a  Tomb  with  a 
Portico  on  either  side.  The  only  other  tomb  thus  embellished  is  the  Tomb 
with  the  Urn  (p.  180).  In  6  min.  more  we  reach  a  terrace  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  with  three  Isolated  Pplone^  opposite  some  tombs  on  the  other 
side;  farther  on  we  see  to  the  left  a  Roman  Sanctuary  y  the  facade  of  which 
has  six  engaged  columns  and  an  interrupted  pediment.  The  portal  is 
surmounted  by  an  arch.  Immediately  above  stands  the  Tom&  wUh  the 
Obelisks  (4),  so  called  from  the  embellishments  of  its  facade.  Both  tomb 
and  sanctuary  belong  to  the  late-Boman  period.  —  Hence  we  reach  in  6  min. 
the  entrance  of  the  Sik  proper  (p.  178),  where  the  red  sandstone  first 
makes  its  appearance.  Afrer  22  min.  we  come  to  El-Khazneh  (p.  178),  and  in 
10  min.  more  to  the  Theatre  (p.  179).    This  is  the  best  spot  to  pitch  camp. 

2.  Via  the  Jbbsl  Usouu.  To  the  Jebel  Usdum  and  the  entrance  cf 
the  BOfkha^  see  B.  20.  Hence  to  Petra^  ca.  18  hrs.  Camp  may  be  pitched 
for  the  night  at  the  springs  of  'Ain  el-'ArHs  and  'Ain  ei-Buweirideh. -^  TiM 
route  lies  along  the  border  of  the  Sebkha  (p.  173),  first  in  a  8.  and  thca 
in  a  S.E.  direction.  The  water-worn  hills,  50-100  ft.  in  height,  which  the 
track  follows,  consist,  of  chalk.  In  2  hrs.  the  road  reaches  the  spring 'ito» 
el-  ArUs.     After   i/*  hr.  we   cross   the   Wddi  el-Kuseib,   and  later  two  more 
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valleys.  In  ^4  b'-  we  reach  the  large  Wddi  el-Jib^  ih«  stream  of  which 
drains  the  'Araba.  An  ascent  of  3  hrs.  through  this  valley  brings  us  to 
the  undulating  *Araba^  an  extensive  desert,  with  a  few  scattered  shrubs 
(ghada).  The  soil  consists  of  loose  gravel  and  stones ;  the  only  green  spots 
are  near  springs  (towards  the  W.  *'Ain  el-  TTeifeeA,  to  the  N.  '-4m  el-OhuweireK). 
After  2  hrs.  40  min.  the  Wddi  el-Buweindeh  is  reached.  In  1  hr.  40  min., 
springs  with  vegetation.  The  route  now  crosses  the  'Araba  towards  the  £. 
The  watershed  which  here  intersects  the  valley  is  at  its  lowest  point  820  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  p.  132).  The  valley,  which 
is  now  a  dreary  wilderness,  doubtless  served  as  a  route  for  traffic  at  the 
period  when  the  ancient  town,  of  Ezion-Geber,  near  the  present  'Akaba 
(p.  200),  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the  Edoniites 
and  Israelites.  After  3  hrs.  the  road  has  crossed  the  valley  of  the  'Araba, 
ascending  towards  the  S.E.  The  heaps  of  stones  here  are  piled  up  by  the 
Beduins,who  slaughter  sheep  in  honour  of  Aaron^s  memory,  within  sight  of 
his  tomb  on  Jebel  H^riin  (p.  183),  and  conceal  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
animal  under  these  stones.  Farther  on  the  road  threads  its  way  through 
the  winding  Wddi  Rta>d%  passing  round  Mt.  Hor  on  the  S.  This  valley  is 
flanked  with  hills  of  sandstone  and  chalky  limestone,  and  contains  several 
caverns.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  grow  the  caper  shrub  and  a  magni- 
ficent 'orobanchc',  with  large  yellow  and  blue  flowers.  From  the  end  of 
the  'Araba  the  N.W.  limit  of  Petra  can  be  reached  in  ca.  3  hrs. 

3.  ViA  El-Kbrak.  To  El-Kerdky  see  R.  20.  Thence  to  Petra^  3  days 
(ca.  26  hrs.).  —  Ist  Day  (9-10  hrs.).  From  the  castle  of  El-Kerak  we  de- 
scend into  (he  Wddi  es-Sitt  and  reach  (9  min.)  the  spring  of  ^Ain  es-Sitt. 
After  Vahr.  we  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and  in  10  min.  more  come 
to  £7-/tffra,  a  mined  village  to  the  right,  followed  by  three  other  different 
ruins  of  the  same  name.  1/2  hr.,  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  the  lai^e  ruined 
village  of  Et-Mehna.  We  continue  to  cross  the  plain  to  the  S.;  ^I^hr.^  the 
rained  villages  of  EnjdfOy  one  on  each  side  of  the  track;  17  min.,  ruins 
of  Bl'Mdtehy  still  partly  inhabited ;  40  min.,  Jafar^  on  the  right,  a  well 
and  mosque  of  the  saint  of  that  name.  We  now  traverse  the  fruitful  plain 
of  £l-*Atndka  to  the  S.E.,  with  the  ruins  of  that  name  to  the  right,  and 
in  40  min.* reach  the  Wddi  et-TOeika.  After  a  descent  of  40  min.  we  again 
ascend,  at  a  point  where  the  Valley  makes  a  bend  to  the  S.W.  We  now 
arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  Wddi  ehHasd^  whence  a  magnificent  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  deep  valley  and  the  country  to  the  S.,  which  as  far  as  D&na 
(p.  176)  forms  the  district  of  El-Jebdl  (Gebalene).  After  a  steep  descent  of  1  hr. 
6  min.  we  ascend  a  lateral  valley  on  the  opposite  side,  cross  (26  min.)  a 
ridge,  and  descend  again  to  the  S.  in  10  min.  into  the  great  Wddi  eihrThemed^ 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  W&di  el-Hasi.  We  ascend  its  E.  side  to  the  (36  min.) 
plateau-,  where  we  tarn  to  the  S.W.  1  in  20  min.  we  see  the  rude  stone 
tower  of  Rujm  thKerak^  and  17  min.  later,  to  the  left,  the  mined  village 
of  El-Mi$hmdl,  with  a  watch-tower.  In  20  min.  we  reach  the  slope  of  the 
Wddi  et'Tafileh.  Grossing  the  (35  min.)  stream,  we  next  arrive  atV20  min.) 
the  viilaige  of  Et-^TafUeh,  which  has  about  700  houses  and  9000  inhab. 
(Beduins).  Et-TaVileh,  as  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Jebdl^  is  the  seat 
of  a  Eaimmakam  and  has  a  garrison  of  350  infantry  and  50  khayydUy  or 
mounted  gendarmes.  The  Serai  is  new.  The  well-watered  environs  abound 
in  groves  of  figs  and  olives.  The  traders  come  from  Hebron,  and  have 
lai^e  depots  here  for  their  traffic  with  the  Beduins  who  pitch  their  tents 
farther  to  the  S. 

2nd  Day.  To  SMbek,  8-9  hrs.  From  Et-Tafileh  we  descend  to  the  S. 
through  a  well-watered  region  to  the  (V4  hr.)  spring  of  ^Ain  et-  Tafileh, 
We  then  follow  the  ^A  hr.)  Wddi  tl-Ahbal  to  the  spring  of  *Ain  tt-Sahweh. 
We  continue  to  the  S.  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  to  the  'Araba,  'and  in 
V«  hr.  more  reach  the  *Ain  el-Btida.  All  the  wadis  open  into  one  large  and 
deep  valley,  the  Wddi  BuseirOy  down  which  the  eye  is  now  attracted.  The 
▼illage  of  Buseira  or  Little  Bosrd  (Bozrah,  Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  Jer.  zlix.  13*, 
Amos  i.  12}  a  capital  of  fhs  Edomites),  with  impoHant  mins,  is  situated 
on  a  ridge  on  the  8.  side  of  the  vallev.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.E. 
to  (I/4  hr.)  the  spring  of  'Ain  es-Sa'H,  (5  min.)  the  ruined  village  of  Khirbet 
»^ii,  and  QU  ^r,)  Khirbet  d-Hudeifeh,  with  a  well  of  Jhe  Saint.    We  now 
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descend  to  the  8.E.  into  the  (8/4  hr.)  Wddi  Gharandel^  at  the  extreme  S. 
edge  of  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Oharandel  (the  ancient  episcopal 
town  of  Arindela\  with  a  church  with  engaged  columns  and  drums.  We 
now  ascend  to  the  S.W.  to  (35  min.)  the  extensive  ruins  of  El-Mtihezzei., 
with  a  church.  Beyond  Ihis  we  skirt  the  W.  side  of  the  Jtbel' Dana 
(5336  ft.),  the  ascent  of  which  (V4  hr.)  5s  recommended  for  the  fine  view 
it  commands  of  the  Wddi  Ddna  (with  the  village  of  that  name)  and  the 
'Araba.  We  next  follow  a  ^oman  road  to  the  8.E.  to  the  C*/4  hr.)  springs 
of  Biydr  es-Seb'a^  whence  we  descend  in  60  min.  into  the  Wddi  ehOhvweir. 
We  ascend  the  other  side  of  this  valley  for  5  min.  to  the  plain,  which 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to'the  £.  and  8.,  to  lose  itself  at 
last  in  the  Syro-Arabian  desert.  The  W.  portion  of  this  plain  is  fruitful 
and  cultivated.  We  continue  along  the  Boman  road  to  the  8.  to  (i*/*  hr.) 
Ed-Ddsak^  a  caravanserai  of  Saracen  times,  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  WA^ 
en-Nejl.  We  now  ascend  the  valley  for  50  min.  to  'Ain  Nejl  (see  below), 
where  the  camp  may  be  pitched.  The  traveller  is,  however,  advi  ed  to 
make  a  small  detour  of  1  hr.  across  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  Ed-Bosak  in 
which  case  his  camping^place  would  lie  to  the  8.E.  of  the  hill  of  Shobek. 

Shobek,  a  fortified  village  situated  upon  an  isolated  hill,  is  the  chief 
place  in  the  district  of  Ssh-Sherd^  the  government  being  represented  by 
an  officer  and  20  Circassian  cavalry.  The  Beduln  inhabitants  live  mostly 
in  tents  in  a  state  of  poverty.  Here  Baldwin  I.  erected  the  castle  called 
Jfons  Regalis.  The  present  castle  is  of  Arabian  origin ;  and  there  are  also 
remains  of  an  ancient  church.  A  subterranean  passage  (375  steps)  leads 
from  the  interior  of  the  castle  to  the  well. 

3rd  Day  (7-8  hrs.).  Ascending  the  valley  to  the  E.  of  Shobek,  we  turn 
to  the  S.W.  into  the  Wddi  en-yejl,  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  yegla^ 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  spring  of  ^Ain  Nejl^  35  mm.  from  Shobek.  We 
continue  to  ascend  the  valley  towards  the  S.,  following  a  Roman  road 
which  in  places  is  well  preserved  and  is  flanked  with  the  remains  of 
watch-towers.  We  reach  the  plain  in  50  min.,  and  1/4  lir.  later  descend 
again  (to  the  S.)  into  a  wadi,  up  which  we  now  ride  for  IV2  hr.  On  all 
sides  we  see  numbers  of  fine  oak-trees.  Crossing  a  ridge  with  the  rains 
of  a  watch-tower  on  the  right,  we  descend  for  V^  ^^-  ^^^  t^en.  ascend 
the  8.  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  point  where  it  makes  a- bend  to  the  £., 
to  the  (10  min.)  spring  of  ^Ain  el-Miktoan,  in  the  little  vaJley  of  that  name. 
After  12  min.  the  head  of  the  Wddi  eWArjd  is  crossed,  and  we  ascend  a 
ridge  to  the  8.  From  its  summit  (35  min. ;  4975  ft.)  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Witdi  Miisa,  the  village  of  Elji  (p.  174)  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Petra.  After  a  descent  of  1  hr.  we  cross  the  bed  of  the 
Wddi  MUtdy  and  ascend  its  left  side.  After  1/4  hr.  we  observe  above,  on 
the  right,  the  Tomb  with  the  Porticoes  (p.  174),  and  10  min.  later  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  8ik  (p.  178). 

Fetra  is  situated  on  a  terrace  on  the  W.  slope  of  tlie  high  plateau 
which  extends  from  the  W&di  Nemeila  on  the  N.  to  the  Wddi  Sabra 
on  the  S.  This  terrace  is  intersected  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  W6di 
MtLsd,  the  stream  of  which  runs  In  so  deep  a  channel  that  both 
banks  (N.  and  S.)  are  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  terrace  is  enclosed  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  ridges  of 
red  sandstone  stretching  N.  and  S,,  in  which  the  river  has  worn  away 
deep  gorges  (Ea-Stk).  The  W.  Si^,  from  which  the  water  descends 
in  cascades  into  the  'Araba,  is  accessible  only  in  its  upper  part; 
that  to  the  E.,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  principal  approach  to 
the  town  (p.  178).  The  two  Siks  divide  the  rock-walls  into  fonr 
different  and  distinct  blocks.  That  to  the  N.E.,  known  as  El-Khuhzeh^ 
is  a  compact  mass  of  rock  towards  the  W.,  while  the  S.E.  half  is 
cross-sectioned  by  various  ravines.    The  principal  summit  of  the 
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latter,  named  En-NejTf  is  crowned  by  the  large  place  of  worship 
mentioned  at  p.  183.  Similarly,  the  N.  half  of  the  W.  ridge  (with 
the  Deir,  p.  182)  is  cut  up  into  deep  gorges,  while  i^i  the  S.  half 
towers  the  imposing  mass  of  El-HaMSj  with  the  smaller  Hill  of  the 
Acropolis  opposite  it  to  the  N.E. 

A  guide  from  Elji  (p.  174;  1  mej.  per  day)  is  Indispensable  for 
a  Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Petra,  and  for  making  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  —  Travellers  are  particularly  wanied  against  the 
extortionate  prices  demanded  by  the  sheikh  of  Elji. 

HisTOBT.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Sela^  (2  Kings  xiv.  7)  is  the 
ancient  Hebraic  form  of  the  Greek  name  Petra  (both  words  signify  'rock). 
The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  woald  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Sela'  had 
another  site.  Neither  the  original  name  nor  the  primitive  history  of  Petra 
is  known.  The  most  ancient  tombs  would  seem  to  date  hack  to  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.  The  Xfabaiaeans,  who  succeeded  the  Edomites  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  about  312  B.C.,  when  Anti- 
gonus  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  conquest  of  them  and  their  capital, 
Petra,  first  with  an  army  under  Athenseus,  and  later  with  a  second  under 
Demetrius.  At  that  time  the  town  was  still  of  small  dimensions  and  pro- 
bably ]ay  for  the  most  part  round  the  place  of  worship  on  the  hill  of 
En-Nejr,  where  also  the  oldest  tombs  1  ave  been  found  (see  below)  ^  in 
any  case  few  buildintrs  could  have  stood  in  the  valley.  Petra  first  obtained 
importance  through  its  almost  inaccessible  position  (p.  176),  which  made 
it  easy  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  desert  tribes,  and  rendered  it 
a  suitable  depdt  for  the  caravan-trade  of  the  Nabateeans,  situated  as  it  was 
on  the  routes  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  to  Gaza,  Damascus,  and  Pal- 
myra. Ihe  first  Nabateean  ruler  of  whom  history  makes  mention  is  Aretas  I. 
(2  Mace.  V.  8).  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  tarliest  Maccabees  the  sway 
of  the  Nabatseans  extended  to  the  country  E.  of  Jordan,  but  with  the 
decline  of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidee  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  their  dominion  increased.  Under  Aretas  III.,  'the  Philhellene^ 
(friend  of  the  Greeks),  about  85  B.C.,  their  rule  extended  to  Damascus; 
the  surname  of  this  monarch  shows  that  Grecian  culture  had  then  already 
obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  Nabataean  territory,  which  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  many  sepulchral  monuments  and  tombs  with  Grecian  characteristics 
(p.  178).  It  was  under  this  king  that  the  first  collisions  took  place  with  the 
Romans;  tribute  was  paid  to  Pompey  and  at  later  dates,  and  the  Kabateeails 
were  even  from  time  to  time  compelled  to  furnish  Rome  with  auxiliary 
troops.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  remained  free  and  powerful,  and 
under  Aretas  IV.  they  even  regained  possession  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  32). 
In  106  A.D.  Petra  with  all  its  territory  (/.  e.  Arabia  Petrsea)  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  Trajan  thereupon  constructed  a  great 
road  connecting  Syria  with  the  Red  Sea.  Petra  itself  attained  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  prosperity  under  Roman  rule,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  still 
existing  Roman  buildings.  Its  decline  dates  onlv  from  the  close  of  the 
3rd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  influenced  by  the  rise  of  the  new 
Persian  empire  and  of  Palmy i  a  but  more  especially  by  the  fact  that  the 
Persians  succeeded  in  diverting  commerce  from  its  old  channels  and  turning 
it  towards  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  ca.  358  Petra  became 
an  independent  province  under  the  name  of  ^Paleestina  Tertia*  or  ''Paleestina 
8alutaris\  The  town  had  already  ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence  at  the  time 
of  tbe  Arab  conquest.  The  Crusaders  believed  the  neighbouring  Jebel 
ffdrUn  (p.  183)  to  be  Mount  Sinai,  and  constructed  a  fortress  on  the  mmmit 
of  tbe  holy  mountain.  From  this  time  the  name  of  the  town  disappears 
entirely  from  history  until  it  was  rediscovered  by  some  tartwrcilers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  The  town  and  the  ruins  are  now  'Jiftlik\ 
or  private  property  of  the  Sultan. 

Of  the  ruins,  the  Tom'^Sy  more  than  750  in  number^  arc  the  most  iir, 
portant.    They  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock-walls  on  every  side  of  the  town^ 
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the  most  ancient  are  found  on  the  slope  of  the  sacred  hill  of  En-N^r  (p.  183). 
They  are  imitations  of  the  rude  brick  buildings  with  sloping  walls  in 
which  the  old  Nabateean  inhabitants  of  Fetra  used  to  live,  and  are  in  the 
form  of  pyloQS  battering  towards  the  top.  Above  the  door  is  a  simple  lintel, 
and  higher  up  are  bands  or  rows  of  small  stepped  pinnacles.  In  some 
cases  the  fagade  alone  projects  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  others  the 
whole  pylon  is  detached  on  three  sides;  completely  detached  pylons  are 
rare.  At  a  later  period  the  portals  were  embellished  with  a  gable  or  an 
architrave,  while  the  rows  of  pinnacles  were  doubled,  or  two  half-pinnacles 
only  were  retained  (one  at  each  end),  but  so  enlarged  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
space  and  to  produce  the  effect  of  steps  (like  the  crow-steps  of  a  gable). 
Later  still  we  recognize  the  influence  of  Grecian  art  in  the  corner-pilasters, 
and  a  double  architrave  enclosing  an  attic.  This  is  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped form  of  Nabatsean  tomb,  dating,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  tombs  in 
EI-Hejr  (in  N.  Arabia),  from  the  final  years  of  the  independence  of  the 
state  (comp.  p.  177).  The  influence  of  Egyptian  art  at  the  fame  period  is 
traceable  in  the  cavetto,  as  is  that  of  Syrian  art  in  the  'arched  tombs',  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  arch.  Tinder  the  Romans 
the  column  was  introduced,  and  the  Boman  tombs,  however  they  may 
vary  in  other  respects,  all  have  the  characteristic  temple- facade. 

A  visit  to  the  tombs  is  best  begun  at  the  entrance  to  the  East  Sft 
.  (for  the  tombs  in  the  Bab  esSik^  see  p.  174).  The  rock- walls  which 
rise  perpendicularly  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge  vary  in  height  from 
100  to  165  ft. ;  the  passage  itself  is  from  10  to  30  ft.  broad.  This 
was  also  the  Roman  highroad,  fragments  of  the  paving  ot  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  ground ;  the  stream,  too,  at  that  period  was 
vaulted  over.  Here  and  there,  at  the  narrovrest  points,  the  road  has 
•been  "widened  by  cutting  avv^ay  the  foot  of  the  rock.  In  order  to 
divert  the  overflow  of  the  stream  in  flood-time,  the  Nabat»ans  had 
driven  through  the  rock  a  tunnel  I6V2  ^*  hroad,  I91/2  ft.  high,  and 
980  ft.  long.  This  tunnel  entered  the  rock  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Si|^  and  carried  off  the  surplus  water  by  a  steep  descent  into 
a  neighbouring  ravine.  Immediately  on  entering  the'Sij^,  we  see, 
at  a  height  of  ca.  50  ft.,  the  Remains  of  an  Archy  which  was  thrown 
for  decorative  effect  across  the  gorge  and  formed  the  grand  portal 
of  Petra.  The  niches  underneath  this  arch  formerly  contained  statues; 
we  still  see  here  and  there  altar-niches  and  votive  tablets  in  the 
rock,  as  well  as  remains  of  the  conduit  for  the  clay  pipes  supplying 
the  town  with  drinking-water. 

About  20  min.  from  the  entrance  to  the  Sik,  at  the  point  where 
two  lateral  clefts  enter  the  chasm  to  the  right  and  left,  we  suddenly 
see  before  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  architectural  monuments 
of  Petra,  called  by  the  people  El-Khazneh  (*the  treasury*).  It  is  a 
temple  of  Isis,  most  probably  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
visited  the  town  in  131  A.D. 

With  the  exeeption  of  the  two  central  columns  of  the  portico,  tbe 
entire  edifice  is  hewn  oat  of  the  living  rock.  The  effect  of  the  facade, 
which  has  two  stories  and  is  about  66  ft.  in  height,  is  enhanced  by  the 
-  ruddy  hue  of  the  stone.  The  lower  story  is  embellished  with  a  portico 
resting  on  six  Gorintbian  columns;  capitals,  cornice,  and  pediment  ail 
show  careful  workmanship.  Above  the  pediment,  just  below  the  central 
figure  of  the  upper  story,  is  a  solar  disc  between  two  horns,  tbe  well- 
ktiown  symbol  of  Isis.  At  the  corners,  above  the  frieze,  are  seated  sphinxes. 
The -figures  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  (each  representing  a  man 
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leading  a  horse),  as  well  as  those  of  the  upper  story,  have  been  intentionally 
destroyed.  Six  more  Corlnthian-like  colamns  adorn  the  upper  story;  the 
two  outer  ones  at  eaoh  side  bear  riehly  decorated  friezes  and  pediments. 
In  the  middle,  interruptiog  the  pediments,  is  a  large  and  deep  recess, 
containing  a  kind  of  cylinder,  or  lantern  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
by  colamns.  On  the  pointed  conical  top  rests  an  urn,  which  the  Beduins 
belieye  to  contain  the  treasure  of  Pharaoh.  In  front  of  this  cylinder, 
between  the  two  central  columns,  stands  Isis  bearing  a  horn  of  plenty; 
this  central  figure  is  unfortunately  much  damaged  and  almost  unrecogni- 
zable. To  the  right  and  left,  between  the  columns,  are  niches  coDtaining 
figores  resembling  Amazons.  A  richly  decorated  door  leads  from  the 
portico  into  a  principal  room,  ca.  100  sq.  ft.  in  area,  and  devoid  of  oma- 
mentation.    This  is  a^oined  by  three  smaller  chambers. 

GoBtinuing  on  our  way  througli  the  Sil^,  we  boou  arrive  at  a 
Hall  of  Assembly  (or  Sanetuwry;  36  ft.  long  by  29 V2  ft.  broad), 
with  benches  running  round  the  walls.  We  enter  by  a  staircase 
cut  in  the  rock.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  two  altar- niches. 

At  the  end  of  the  Si|^  we  find,  to  the  left,  a  group  of  Detached 
Pylons  dating  from  the  later  period,  behind  which  a  road  ascends 
to  the  Mount  of  the  Obelisks  (p.  183).  To  the  right  stands  a  row  of 
Pylfln  Tombs,  ending  with  a  fine  specimen  of  'stepped  tomb'  with  a 
portal  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  and  another  tomb  completely 
detached  from  the  rock.  For  the  other  tombs  along  the  N.F.  rock- 
wall,  see  p.  180. 

Following  the  course  of  the  stream,  we  come  to  the  Theatre* 
hewn  in  a  semicircle  out  of  the  living  rock ;  it  possesses  33  tiers  of 
seats,  accommodating  more  than  3000  persons.  The  rock- wall 
where  the  theatre  lies,  forming  the  ^.£.  slope  of  the  Mount  of  the 
Obelisks,  contains,  in  the  space  between  the  above-mentioned  road 
to  the  summit  and  the  theatre,  the  Oldest  Tombs  in  the  town.  These 
are  divided  into  two  groups  and  disposed  in  four  rows  one  above 
the  other.  The  lowest  row,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the  second  row 
adjoining  the  theatre,  are  covered  by  the  soil ;  the  construction  of 
the  theatre  itself  caused  the  complete  destruction  of  the  three  lower 
rows  at  that  point; -while  several  tombs  of  the  upper  row  have  been 
-cat  away  and  are  now  merely  holes  in  the  rock  above  the  tiers  of 
seats.  For  a  further  description  of  the  tombs  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Obelisks  (S.E.  rock-wall),  see  p.  182. 

The  actual  precincts  of  the  Town  of  Fetra  begin  shortly  after 
we  leave  the  theatre,  where  the  stream  enters  the  open  basin  of  the 
Petra  valley.  Some  330  yds.  farther  on  it  makes  a  bend  towards 
the  W.,  and  on  the  right  (N.)  appears  the  Wddi  Khirbet  en-Nasdrd. 
The  stream  itself  was  formerly  lined  on  both  sides  with  walls  of 
wrought,  stone,  and  at  many  places  it  was  vaulted  over ;  traces  of 
the  masonry  are  also  still  to  be  seen,  in  the  lateral  valley.  The 
dwelling-houses  of  the  town  were  mostly  built  to  the  N.  of  the  river, 
while  the  greater  number  of  the  public  buildings  stood  to  the  S.  of  it. 
The  majority  of  these,  however,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared. 
The  chief  street  of  tke  town  followed  the  S.  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  at  a  point  some  400  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  Wadl  Khirbet  en-Nasara 
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passed  under  a  great  Triple  Gate,  which  prohahly  formed  the 
eutrance  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  N.  pier  of  the 
central  opening  is  still  standing ;  its  sculptures  have  been  inten- 
tionally removed  with  the  chisel.  The  architectural  decoration 
points  to  the  same  late  epoch  as  that  of  the  temple  (see  below).  — 
Farther  down  the  stream  large  fragments  of  the  masonry  with  which 
it  was  once  bridged  are  still  to  be  seen  on  both  banks.  —  A  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  gate  are  the  ruins  of  BathSj  now  entirely  covered 
with  rubbish;  the  walls  were  embellished  with  engaged  columns 
and  niches.  The  baths  are  adjoined  by  several  other  rooms  now 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  ruin.  —  In  the  plain,  farther  to  the  S., 
stands  a  solitary  column  of  an  ancient  temple,  called  by  the  people 
Zuhb  Fir'dun  ('PhaUus  of  Pharaoh'). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Triple  Gate  the  original  pavement  of  the  street 
is  still  visible.  Continuing  some  250  yds.  in  the  same  direction,  we 
see  on  the  left,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  the  place  of  worship  now 
known  as  Kasr  Fir'aun  (Pharaoh's  Castle),  It  is  a  temple  Hn  antis', 
with  four  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the  pronaos.  The  posterior  part 
of  the  cella  consisted  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  the  nave  containing  the 
image  of  the  divinity  to  which  the  temple  w^ts  dedicated.  The  en- 
closing walls  of  the  building  are  still  standing,  as  are  also  the  inner 
walls  of  the  cella ;  the  stucco  ornamentation  of  the  former  suggests 
a  Ute-Iioman  origin;  the  cornice  bears  triglyphs  and  shields,  and 
the  walls  and  the  antsB  are  adorned  with  wreaths.  —  Opposite  the 
entrance,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  street,  is  a  square  altar  6'/2  f*'  i^ 
height. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Kasr  Fir'aun  rises  a  huge  mass  of  rock  called 
the  Hill  of  the  Acropolis,  which  was  ascended  by  means  of  an  arti- 
ficially hawn  stairway.  On  the  summit  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Cru- 
saders* Castle  (Citadelle),  and  a  little  lower  down  is  a  large  Place  of 
Sacrifice,  similar  to  that  mentioned  at  p.  183.  Of  the  tombs  on  the 
E.  side,  opposite  the  Kasr  Fir'aun,  the  VnfirU^ed  Temple  Tomb  is  of 
special  interest,  as  showing  how  the  Petraeans  sculptured  their  rock- 
tombs  from  the  top  downwards  without  the  aid  of  scaffolding.  Close 
by  on  the  left  (S.)  is  a  tomb  known  as  the  Columbariumy  unique  of 
its  kind,  the  walls  of  which  are  enriched  with  a  network  of  quad- 
rangalar  pigeon-holes.  —  The  tombs  in  the  W.  Si\.  offer  no  special 
features  of  interest. 

The  finest  of  the  Roman  tombs  are  situated  in  the  North-East  Bock 
Wall  (Parol  N.^E.),  The  first  group  has  already  been  mentioned 
at  p.  179.  A  second  group  is  found  in  the  Wall  Opposite  the  Theatre, 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  tombs  built  one  over  the  other;  the 
lower  structures  are  destroyed,  but  the  upper  rows  contain  pylon- 
tombs  of  simple  form  as  well  as  others  of  a  more  decorative  type, 
and  also  ^stepped  tombs'  with  comer-pilasters,  some  of  which  are 
highly  finished.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  on  the  other  side  of  a  small 
ravine,  is  the  Tomb  with  the  TJrn.   Massive  substructions  (two 
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stories,  each  consisting  of  five  vaults)  support  a  square  terrace  in 
front,  flanked  by  two  columned  porticoes  cut  in  the  rock,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  great  flight  of  steps.  Four  tall  pilasters  on  the  facade 
of  the  tomb  support  an  architrave,  the  continuity  of  which  Is  inter- 
rupted by  small  pilasters ;  above  this  a  triangular  pediment  supports 
the  large  um  from  which  the  monument  is  named.  The  architrave 
over  the  door  is  embellished  in  characteristic  Roman  fashion  with 
circular  shields  between  the  triglyphs.  In  the  interior  is  a  chamber 
(667,  ft.  by  59  ft.)  with  tomb-niches,  but  devoid  of  ornamentation. 
Both  walls  and  ceiling  are  furrowed  obliquely  with  fine  grooving, 
which  enhances  the  effect  of  the  delicate  tints  and  marbling  of  the 
sandstone.  An  inscription  in  red  on  the  rear  wall  shows  that  the 
monument  was  used  later  for  Christian  worship.  —  After  passing 
a  few  less  Important  tombs,  we  come  to  the  Corintliian  Tomb,  a 
Roman  structure  built  in  the  style  of  the  Khazneh  (p.  178).  Of  its 
two  stories  the  lower  is  supported  by  eight  columns  in  Imitation  of 
the  Corinthian  style ;  the  upper  story,  which  is  narrower,  consists 
of  a  circular  lantern  surrounded  by  columns  and  flanked  by  inter- 
rupted pediments.  The  conical  cupola  of  the  lantern  is  surmounted 
by  an  um.  The  monument  was  never  completed;  of  the  projected 
portals  of  the  lower  story,  only  two  (at  the  left  comer)  have  been 
executed.  In  the  interior  are  four  chambers  of  various  dimensions.  — 
To  the  N.  of  the  Corinthian  Tomb  is  the  Tomb  with  Three  Stories 
(Tomheau  d  trois  itages),  formerly  the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Petra,  but  now  much  damaged,  especially  in  the 
upper  story.  The  facade  is  in  imitation  of  that  of  a  palace  and  not, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  other  tombs,  of  a  temple.  The  lower  story 
has  four  portals,  each  flanked  by  two  columns ;  those  in  the  centre 
are  surmounted  by  triangular,  the  two  outer  by  round-arched  pedi- 
ments. A  high  architrave  supports  the  middle  story,  which  is 
adorned  with  18  smaller  columns  and  some  windows.  The  rock 
did  not  reach  to  the  upper  story,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry 
and  supported  by  a  quadruple  architrave.  —  The  last  of  this  group 
of  tombs  stands  isolated  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  rest.  This  is  the 
Tomb  of  the  Governor,  whose  name  (Sextus  Florentinus)  is  men- 
tioned in  a  Latin  inscription  on  the  lowest  architrave  of  the 
facade.  The  noble  style  of  the  architecture,  and  the  careful  work- 
manship of  which  it  gives  evidence,  formerly  ranked  this  tomb  among 
the  grandest  sepulchral  monuments  of  Petra.  The  temple-like  facade 
is  embellished  with  four  columns,  and  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a 
portal  flanked  by  pilasters.  Over  the  pediment  is  a  figure  of  Victory 
now  much  weather-worn.  An  arch,  corresponding  to  the  two  central 
columns,  rests  on  the  lower  architrave;  it  is  embellished  with  a 
head  of  Medusa  (now  scarcely  recognizable)  and  is  surmounted  by 
an  eagle  with  extended  wings.   The  gable  bears  an  um. 

Opposite  the  N.  end,  and  separated  from  the  rock- wall  by  a  gorge,  is 
Kkit'bet  en-Ncudrdy  a  group  of  lombs  hewn  oat  of  a  less  elevated  mass  of 
Tock,  which  includes  several  fine  specimens  in  theNahateean  style.    They 
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cannot,  however,  be  described  here  ia  detail.  —  From  this  point  we  can 
cross  the  Wddi  Khirbet  en-Naidrd  and  the  plain  to  the  W.,  and  so  reach 
the  North-West  Book  Wall,  which  we  first  strike  in  the  WAdiet-Tnrkm&nt- 
p€h.  The  second  tomb  on  the  N.  bears  a  long  Jfabcaaean  Inscription.  On 
descending  the  valley  farther,  we  notice,  on  the  X.  side  of  a  small  gorge 
and  on  an  isolated  elevation,  a  handsome  Place  of  Sacrifice,  with  an  altar 
and  places  for  cooking  and  eating.  —  A  short  distance  below  and  to  the 
W.  of  Kasr  Fir'aun  the  valley  debouches  into  the  W&di  Husa,  after  being 
joined  on'the  N.  shortly  before  by  two  lateral  deiiles  marked  on  the  map 
as  the  'N.W.  Wadis\  Between  these  is  a  terrace  gently  sloping  to  the  S., 
which  is  known  as  JSl-Jli(faitereh  and  is  covered  with  numerous  tombs 
(pylon-tombs  both  simple  and  complex,  and  a  few  arched  tombs).  For  the 
road  ascending  to  Ed-Dtir  to  the  N.W.  of  these  valleys,  see  below. 

In  order  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  South-East  Bock  Wall  we  go 
from  the  theatre  in  a  S.  direction  round  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
then  follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Mount  of  the  Obelisks.  The  first 
group  of  tombs,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  next  gorge  opening  into 
the  valley  on  the  left  (S,E.),  offers  no  points  of  particular  interest. 
The  valley  itself,  which  is  called  El-Farasa,  is  closed  at  its  lower 
end  by  a  wall  regulating  the  water-supply.  On  the  left  (N.)  side 
of  the  valley  is  the  only  Roman  tomb  which  is  embellished  within 
with  fluted  engaged  columns  j  work  on  the  facade  was  never  begun. 
On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the  valley  is  another  Roman  tomb  with 
a  temple- facade,  embellished  with  two  corner-pilasters  and  two 
columns.  Between  the  latter  are  three  niches  containing  three  statues 
of  Roman  soldiers.  — At  the  £.  end  of  the  gorge,  close  by  a  steep 
descent  protected  by  a  wall,  is  a  rock-staircase  by  which  we  reach 
a  second  yalley  lying  somewhat  higher.  In  this  valley  is  the  Garden 
Tombf  a  temple-structure  with  corner-pilasters.  Close  by  is  a  place 
of  worship  with  a  cistern  and  a  small  garden  planted  with  trees.  — 
We  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and  follow  the  rook-wall  to 
the  S.  to  a  second  lateral  valley  also  called  El-Farasa,  On  its  S.  side 
is  a  Roman  temple-tomb  exactly  similar  to  the  one  with  statues 
mentioned  above. 

Leaving  the  gorge,  we  may  turn  to  the  W.,  cross  a  conical  hill  in  the 
great  plain  of  the  valley,  and  so  reach  the  South- W^t  Rock  Wall  (Paroi 
S.'O.).  The  tombs  it  contains,  however,  offer  no  new  points  of  interest, 
and  need  not  be  particularised  here. 

A  visit  to  the  temple  called  by  the  Arabs  £d-Deir  ('convent'; 
1  hr.  from  Kasr  Fir'aon)  is  fatiguing  but  Interesting.  On  leaving 
Kasr  Fifduriy  we  ascend  the  fljrst  *N.W.  Widi*  (see  Map  at 
p.  177).  The  passage  is  sometimes  as  narrow  as  the  Sik,  and  at 
several  points  the  path  becomes  merely  a  great  staircase  cut  in  the 
rock.  At  the. point  where  the  valley  bifurcates  we  turn  to  tike  left 
and  ascend  the  W.  branch.  The  walls  of  the  principal  valley,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lateral  valley  to  the  right  (£l-Ma'ai|eTeh,  see 
above),  contain  numerous  tombs.  The  facade  of  one  of  these,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Lions ^  standing  just  above  the  opening  of  the  lateral 
valley,  soon  strikes  the  eye  of  the  ascending  traveller.  The  en- 
trance is  guarded  by  two  lions  placed  on  either  side  of  the  door;  the 
architrave  is  embellished  with  heads  of  Medusa  above  the  pilasters, 
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the  rest  of  its  decoration  consisting  of  alternate  shields  and  triglyphs. 
This  monnment  dates  from  the  3rd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era.  — 
A  little  higher  the  path,  which  now  turns  to  the  left,  becomes  merely 
a  rough  staircase  leading  to  the  plateau  occupied  hy  Ed-Deir.  The 
fajade  of  the  temple  (ca.  147  ft.  long  and  138  it,  high)  is  evidently 
an  imitation  of  the  Khazneh  (p.  178),  except  that  in  both  stories 
two  comer-pilasters  have  been  added  to  the  six  columns,  which 
has  the  effect  of  widening  the  front.  The  style  of  the  whole  is  much 
more  florid.  The  interior  contains  only  one  chamber  (371/2  ft  ^y 
39Y2  ft.),  devoid  of  ornamentation ;  in  a  niche  in  the  rear  wall 
stands  an  altar.  —  On  the  plateau  are  also  several  places  of  worship 
and  sacrifice,  but  no  tombs.  To  the  W.  we  have  a  fine  view,  especi- 
ally of  the  Jebel  Haiiin  to  the  S.  W. 

The  ascent  of  the  Koant  of  the  Obelisks  (En-Ifejr;  1  hr.  from  the  end 
of  the  E.  8ik)  is  even  more  fatiguing.  The  roate  ascends  the  first  gorge 
on  the  left  from  the  extremity  of  the  Sik  (p.  179).  The  path  is  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  and  at  places  takes  the  form  of  a  staircase,  which  alone  proves 
the  importance  attached  by  the  IT^abatseans  to  the  places  of  worship  crovrn- 
ing  the  hill.  On  reaching  the  terrace  on  the  summit,  we  first  see  two 
Stone  Cohmni  (Hazzeba)  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  a  symbol  of  divinity 
which  characterizes  all  the  holy  places  of  the  ancient  Semitic  cult.  To 
theK.  and  W.  of  the  terrace  are  places  of  sacrifice.  We  ascend  to  the  highest 
point  towards  the  N. ;  here  are  first  the  ruins  of  a  Cruiadtrf  Cattle  (Cita- 
delle)y  and  then  the  great  Place  of  Sacrijice,  with  principal  altar,  circular 
altar,  pool,  and  court.  The  whole  affords  the  visitor  an  excellent  picture 
of  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

ExouBsiOMS.  —  To  £1-Bei^&  (ca.  2  hrs.  to  the  N.  of  the  exit  of  the 
E.  Sik).  We  asceiid  the  Wddi  Khirbet  ei^-Nasdra  (p.  179)  as  far  as  the 
group'  of  tombs  of  the  same  name  (p.  181)  \  leaving  these  to  the  right,  we 
ascend  across  smooth  rocks  (with  traces  of  a  Roman  road)  to  a  plateau. 
To  the  left  is  a  curiously-shaped  mass  of  rock  called  ElFfjd;  farther  on 
we  see  a  tomb  with  a  Xabateean  inscription.  The  broad  valley  here  takes 
the  name  of  El-Beidd.  To  the  left  a  narrow  gorge  like  the  Sik,  named 
M-Bdrid,  leads  to  the  W.  among  the  rocks.  Both  valleys  contain  rock- 
caTems,  cisterns,  and  ruins  of  khins.  The  caverns  seem  mostly  to  have 
served  as  store*rooms,  and  not  as  tombs,  and  the  spot  itself  was  doubtless 
a  camping  place  for  the  caravans,  which  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  enter- 
ed the  town  of  Petra.  The  wares  in  transit  were  probably  sorted  and 
distribated  here  according  to  their  destination. 

In  the  Wddi  'Sabra^  to  the  S.  of  Petra  (l»/4  hr.  from  the  theatre),  lie 
the  ruins  of  Sabra.  They  include  a  theatre  (or  Kaumachia?),  and  farther 
down,  on  a  small  elevation,  the  Acropolis,  below  which  are  other  structures. 

The  road  to  the  Jebel  HarAn  (from  Kasr  Fix'aun  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  ca.  1  hr. ;  travellers  are  warned  against  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  sheikh  of  £\jl)  lies  along  the  S.W.  rock-wall  of  the  valley,  and  at 
its  8.  extremity  turns  to  the  W.  across  the  plain.  —  The  Jebel  Hdrikn 
(4300  ft.),  erroneously  identified  by  tradition  with  the  ancient  Mownt  H6r^ 
dominates  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  mountain  has  two  peaks. 
On  the  E.  peak  is  situated  the  Tomb  of  Aaron  (Kabr  HdrUn)^  to  which 
pilgrimages  are  made.  The  tomb  is  shown  to  Christians  very  unwillingly. 
Near  the  summit  are  a  few  ruins  which,  perhaps,  belonged  to  an  old 
monastery.  The  tomb  is  a  miserable  modern  building  containing  a  modern 
sarcophagus.  At  the  K.W.  corner  a  passage  descends  from  the  chapel  to  a 
subterranean  vault  (light  necessary).  The  tradition  that  Aaron  was  buried 
here  (ITumbers  xx.  28),  is  certainly  ancient,  and  is  mentioned  by  Josephus. 
Many  Arabic  and  Hebrew  inscriptions  have  been  written  here  by  pilgrims. 
The  view  hence  is  very  curious,  including  the  necropolis  of  Petra,  the  gorges 
and  chasm  of  the  mountains,  and  to  the  W.  the  desert  of  the  'Araba. 
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The  best  Season  for  the  journey  is  between  the  middle  of  February 
ftnd  the  e)aA  of  April ,  and  between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  Ifovember.  Even  at  the  end  of  May  the  weather  is  hot,  while 
in  summer  the  glare  of  the  sun ,  reflected  from  the  granite  rocks  of  the 
Sinai  mountains ,   is  very  oppressive.    In  winter  the  nights  are  too  cold. 

This  expedition  is  generally  undertaken  from  Stiex  (see  Baedeker's  Egypt) 
and  takes  at  least  16-17  days,  including  those  spent  at  the  monaster?. 
The  traveller  should  procure  through  his  consul  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  the  Monastery  of  tiie  Sinaites  at  Cairo  to  those  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  €atharine.  All  the  preliminaries  for  the  journey  must  be  arranged 
at  Cairo.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  enter  into  relations  with  a 
trustworthy  tourist-agency  or  to  engage  a  good  Dragoman,  who  provides 
camels,  tents,  and  provisions.  The  traveller  should  himself  supervise 
his  preparations  (comp.  pp.  xx  et  seq.).  A  written  Contract  is  exceedingly 
desirable  (for  a  specimen,  see  p.  xviii),  and  this  should  be  signed  at  the 
consulate.  Express  stipulations  should  be  made  for  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  both  for  drinking  and  for  washing.  With  regard  to  personal 
equipment,  comp.  p.  xxi.  Strong  shoes  are  necessary,  as  the  rocks  are 
very  sharp  and  angular.  Warm  rugs  should  be  taken  to  fold  over  the 
saddle  and  to  be  used  at  night.  Arabian  saddle-bags  (p.  zx)  are  very 
convenient  for  carrying  the  requirements  of  the  toilet,  books,  and  other 
articles.  The  traveller  should  have  his  own  drinking-cup  and  water- 
bottle,  which  latter  can  be  filled  from  time  to  time  from  the  small  cask 
in  which  the  general  supply  of  water  is  carried.  —  No  one  should  attempt 
to  make  the  trip  without  a  dragoman  and  tents,  unless  he  is  experienced 
in  Oriental  travelling  and  is  master  of  the  Arabic  language  (comp.  p.  1%).  — 
For  the  expedition  from  the  Sinai  Monastery  to  Petra,  comp.  pp.  209, 210. 

The  Riding  Camels  (called  '•hegin'  in  Egypt  and  ^delHV  in  Syria)  are 
selected  animals  of  noble  breed,  and  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  camel 
(called  jemel)  of  the  caravans.  The  saddle  consists  of  a  kind  of  wooden 
frame  with  leather  cushions.  The  traveller  sits  with  one  leg  round  the 
foremost  crutch,  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  ladies  ride.  Mounting 
is  not  easy  at  first.  When  the  animal  kneels  down,  the  rider  grasps  the 
two  crutches,  and  places  one  knee  ob  the  cushion;  he  then  swings  the 
other  leg  into  the  saddle  over  the  hindmost  crutch.  The  camels  have  a 
trick  of  getting  up  while  the  rider  is  in  the  act  of  mounting,  but  the 
drivers  prevent  this  by  putting  their  feet  on  one  of  the  animal's  bent 
fore-legs.  The  first  movements  are  always  somewhat  violent,  and  the 
novice  must  hold  fast  by  the  crutches;  as  the  camel  always  gets  up  with 
its  hind-legs  first,  the  rider  should  at  first  lean  back,  and  afterwards 
forward.  The  walking  motion  is  pleasant  enough  when  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  it.  The  rider  need  not  hold  the  reins  in  his  hand.  As  a 
standard  of  distance  we  adopt  the  average  speed  of  the  camels.  The  rate 
of  travelling  by  camel  is  about  272  M.  per  hour. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  beginning  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
projects  into  the  Red  Sea  and  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on 
the  W.  and  the  Bay  of  'Akaba  on  the  East.  This  triangular  region 
is  9625  sq.  M.  in  area  {i.e.  about  the  same  size  as  Sicily),  and  politi- 
cally forms  a  part  of  Egypt.  In  the  N.  part  of  it  is  the  Jebelet-Tih^ 
a  limestone  range  of  moderate  height,  intersected  by  numerous  wadis, 
which  runs  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  towards  the  S.E.,  and  then  sends 
forth  a  number  of  ramifications  to  the  E.  and  N.E.  The  S.  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  massive  granite  elevations  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  Group,  culminating  in  the  Jebel  KAthertn  (p.  205),  the 
Jebel  MiM  (p.  203),  and  the  Jebel  Serbal  (p.  193).  The  peninsula 
has  always  been  thinly  populated,  as  it  is  but  scantily  supplied  with 
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water  and  is  adapted  for  cultiyation  in  a  very  few  spots  only.  About 
4-5000  Beauins,  called  Tow&ra  (*Folk  of  the  Mountain  T6r*,  i,e.  Sinai), 
manage  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  it.  The  peaceful  tribes  of  the  W. 
hunt  the  mountain -goat,  convey  millstones,  charcoal,  and  other 
wares  to  Egypt,  and  conduct  pilgrims  (chiefly  of  the  Greek  faith)  to 
Mt  Sinai.  The  tribes  in  the  E.  are  of  a  wilder  and  more  warliki) 
character.  Each  tribe  has  its  particular  district,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  indicated  by  stones  at  doubtful  points.  These  Beduins 
have  long  professed  Islam,  but  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  prophet 
and  his  religion.  They  are  seldom  seen  to  pray,  but  they  celebrate 
festivals  to  Salih  and  Miis&  (Moses),  their  national  saints,  and  sacri- 
fice animals  in  their  honour. 

The  Xoimt  Sinai  Group.  ^This  huge  range,  composed  of  primieyal  gneiss 
and  granite,  or,  in  more  precise  geological  terminology,  of  colourless  quartz, 
flesh-coloured  felspar,  green  hornblende,  and  black  slate,  rising  in  majestic 
and  precipitous  masses  and  furrowed  by  vertical  clefts,  extends  from 
Serbal  to  the  Om  Shomar,  and  from  the  Om  Shomar  to  the  R&s  Moham- 
med. Since  the  time  of  their  formation  these  crystalline  masses  have 
undergone  no  geological  change,  but  have  reared  their  summits  above 
the  ocean  from  the  beginning  of  time,  unaffected  by  the  transitions  of 
the  Silurian  or  Devonian,  the  Permian,  Triassic,  or  chalk  periods.  At  the 
base  only  do  these  venerable  mountains  show  any  trace  of  alteration.  Thus 
the  Red  Sea  has  on  one  side  thrown  a  girdle  of  coral  around  Mount  Sinai, 
and  so  in  recent  times  produced  a  coast  district ;  while  towards  the  N.  the 
sea,  during  the  chalk  period,  has  formed  the  limestone  plateau  of  the  desert 
of  Tih  (5900  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  which  stretches  across  the  whole  of 
Sinai  to  Mount  Lebanon.  The  crystalline  masses  of  the  Sinai  chain, 
which  extend  from  N.  to  S.  for  a  distance  of  about  40  M.,  exhibit  no 
great  variety.  The  whole  range  forms  a  central  nucleus  traversed  by 
diorites  and  porphyries'*  (O.  Fraas). 

History.  The  peninsula  has  never  played  a  prominent  part  in 
history.  The  Egyptian  rulers  carried  on  mining  here  (p.  189) ,  and 
in  the  period  of  the  Hyksos  the  mountain-tribes  succeeded  for  a  time 
in  shaking  off  the  Egyptian  yoke.  Ramses  II  (ca.  B.C.  1324-1258), 
who  is  frequently  identified  with  the  oppressor  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Bible  narrative,  is  the  last  Pharaoh  named  on  the  inscriptions.  With 
regard  to  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  Sinai,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Exodus  are  quite  futile.  The  Mount  of  Lawgiving,  named  Horeb  in 
some  places  and  Sinai  in  others,  was  placed  by  the  older  tradition 
near  the  S.  boundary  of  Judah;  it  was  not  till  after  the  Captivity 
that  it  was  assigned  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the  list  of  the 
stations  of  the  Israelite  wandering  in  the  desert  also  belongs  to  this 
period.  After  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent,  the  peninsula  was  gradu- 
ally peopled  with  Anchorites  and  numerous  Coenobites ,  who  were 
bound  by  a  common  monastic  rule.  They  suffered  much  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Saracens  and  Blemmyes.  Terrible  massacres  of  the 
monks  of  Sinai  were  perpetrated  by  the  Saracens  in  373  and  S95 
or  411,  of  which  Ammonius  and  Nilus,  two  eye-witnesses,  have 
given  accounts.  The  castle  erected  by  Justinian  (p.  198)  ultimately 
afforded  them  some  protection  against  these  onslaughts.    At  a  later 
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date  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  was  the  only  spot  in  the  penin- 
sula  that  was  not  submerged  by  the  advancing  tide  of  Isllm. 

LiTBXATCBB.  Fto/.  W.  FKnckT*  Pttri9^  Researches  in  Sinai  (London,  iS06)^ 
Hull,  M oiint  Seir,  Sinai,  and  West  Palestine  (London,  1885)  \  Dean  Stanley. 
Sinai  and  Palestine  (London,  1866;  new.  ed.  1905)}  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (8  vols. ;  Southampton,  1869) ;  Palmer,  The  Desert 
Af  the  Exodus  (Cambridge,  1871);  and  works  by  BurckhardL,  /ZoMiuon, 
Fraas,  and  Eberi  (see  pp.  xcvUi  et  seq.). 


1.  Trom  8aez  to  Mount  Sinai  yi&  Magh&ra  and  Wftdi  rir&n. 

8  Days.  —  Ist  Bay.  It  is  customary  to  start  in  the  afternoon  and  go 
no  farther  than  'Ain  M^d  (2Vs  hrs.).  —  2nd  Bay.  From  'Ain  MAsi  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Wddi  Werddn  (p.  187) ,  8  hrs.  ~  8rd  Day.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  Wadi  Werdan  to  Wddi  Gharandd  (p.  187),  7»/4  hr6.  - 
4th  Bay.  From  Wadi  Gharandel  to  Sds  Abu  ZenHneh  (p.  188),  91k  bn. 
The  4th  day  may  be  divided  into  two  days,  if  the  Jehel  Hammdm  Fat*iin 
(p.  188)  is  to  be  visited.  The  best  camping-place  is  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Wddi  Kuweiaeh.  —  5th  Bay.  From  Bas  Abu  Zenimeh  to  the  mines  in  the 
Wddi  kaghdra  fpp.  188, 190),  8V4  hrs.  —  6th  Bay.  From  Wadi  Maghara  to 
the  hill  of  El-Meharret  in  the  Wddi  Ftrdn  (p.  191),  9  hrs.  The  6th  day  $ 
journey  should  ^e  divided  into  two  parts  by  those  who  are  specially 
interested  in  the  mines  of  the  Wadi  Maghara  and  the  inscriptions  in  the 
W&di  Mokatteb.  On  the  7th  day  we  then  arrive  in  good  time  at  the  Ocaii 
of  Firdn  (p.  192).  —  7th  Bay.  From  the  hill  of  El-Meharret  to  the  end 
of  the  Wddi  Seldf  (p.  194),  1*U  krs-  The  traveller  who  'desires  to  ascend 
Mt.  Serbai  (p.  193)  should  devote  this  day  to  the  excursion,  giving  notice 
to  the  Beduins  of  his  intention  on  the  previous  day.  They  will  then 
provide  guides,  and  pitch  the  tents  near  the  best  starting-point  for  the 
ascent,  which  should  be  begun  at  an  early  hour.  —  8th  Day.  Over  the 
Nakb  el-Hawi  (p.  195)  to  the  Monattery  of  Sinai  ^,  198),  i^/2  hrs.  If  the 
easier  route  from  the  Oasis  of  Firan  through  the  W&di  esh-Sheikh  (p.  206i 
to  the  monastery  (I2S/4  hrs.)  is  preferred,  the  party  should  encamp  on  the 
7th  day  by  the  defile  of  El-Wattyeh  (9  hrs.;  p.  207). 

Suez  (H6tel Bel- Air;  H6t.  Bachet),  see  Baedtker^s  Egypt,  —  'Ve 
are  rowed  across  the  shallows  lying  between  the  town  and  the  harbooi 
island,  then,  turning  to  the  left,  enter  the  Suez  Canal,  and  rowt» 
the  N.  to  the  landing-place,  which  is  about  6^/2  M.  flpom  the  Springs 
of  Moses.  The  whole  of  the  route  thither  by  land  traverses  the  sand 
of  the  desert,  skirting  the  sea.  Towards  the  W.  tower  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Jebel  'At&ka.  To  the  left  rise  the  yellowish  ranges  of 
the  JAel  er-RSOiay  belonging  to  the  chain  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih. 

The  Springs  of  Moses  C^y^n  MUsdJ  form  an  oasis  of  luxuriant 
Tegetation,  about  five  furlongs  in  circumference.  Lofty  date-palms 
and  wild  palm-saplings,  tamarisks,  and  acacias  thrive  in  abundance; 
and  vegetables  are  successfully  cultivated  by  the  Arabs.  The  springs, 
varying  in  temperature  from  70**  to  82**  Fahr.,  are  situated  among  the 
gardens,  which  are  enclosed  by  opuntla  hedges  and  palings.  Some 
are  only  slightly  brackish,  while  others  are  undrinkably  bitter.  The 
largest,  in  the  garden  farthest  to  the  S.,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
bitter  spring  which  Moses  sweetened  by  casting  into  it  a  particular 
tree  (Ex.  xv.  23  et  seq.).  The  traveller  may  here  rest  and  partake 
of  coflfee.  —  A  mound,  ca.  10  mln.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gardens, 
which  is  about  16  ft.  high  and  is  marked  by  a  solitary  palm-tree, 
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commands  a  fine  view.  The  pool  on  the  top  of  the  moand  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristio  of  the  springs,  and  is  fall  of  animal  life'. 
Beyond  'Ay{in  Miisa  the  route  traverses  the  Wddi  el-^'Irdn,  and 
afterwards  an  undulating  region.  On  the  hillsides  specimens  of 
isinglass-stone  are  frequently  found.  To  the  right  stretches  the 
sea,  heyond  which  rise  the  spurs  of  the  'Ataka  mountains ;..  on  th^ 
left  are  the  heights  of  the  Jebel  er-Raha,  and,  farfcher  on,  those  of 
the  Jebel  et-Tih  (p.  184).  About  9  M.  from  'Ayiin  Musa  begins  « 
monotonous  tract,  which  extends  for  a  distance  of  oyer  20  M.  in  the 
direction  of  the  if^ddi  eWAmdra,  Near  the  beginning  of  the  plain, 
the  so-called  Detb  Fca'OLn  (or  *road  of  the  Pharaohs'),  skirting  the 
eoast,  diverges  to  the  right  to  the  Jebel  Hamm&m  Far'ilii  (p.  188), 
while  another  route  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Jebel  er-Raha  and  the 
desert  of  £t-Tih.    We  follow  the  camel-track  between  these  two. 

We  next  cross  (2  hrs.)  several  wadis,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  broad  Wddi  SudUr,  adjoined  by  the  Jebel  Bishr  or  Su- 
dCr  on  the  left,  and  separating  the  chains  of  Er-Rahia  and  Et-Tih. 
After  a  journey  of  fully  5  hrs.  from  the  beginning  of  the  plain  we 
Teach  the  W&di  W6rdin.  The  surface  of  the  desert  is  sprinkled  at 
places  with  sharp  flints,  which  may  be  fragments  of  nodules  burst 
by  the  heat,  and  resemble  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  the  like. 

We  traverse  the  Wadi  Werdan  in  1 V4  hr.  On  the  left  the  hills 
of  the  Jebel  WutOy  which  belong  to  the  Tih  chain,  approach  the 
route,  and  we  obtain  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Jebel  Sudi^r  (see  above}. 
The  light-coloured  limestone  hills,  and  the  whitish-yellow  surface 
of  the  desert,  present  a  remarkably  colourless  appearance. 

The  desert  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  especially  in  spring. 
One  of  ihe  commonest  plants  is  the  Beitardn  (Gantolina  fragrantissima), 
of  which  the  camels  are  very  fond,  and  which  is  fall  of  aromatic  juice; 
it  is  collected  hy  the  natives  in  the  K.  part  of  the  peninsula.  Golden 
colocynths  iUanzalf  Citrullus  colocynthis)  are  sometimes  seen  lying  on 
the  wayside.'  The  dried  shells  are  used  hy  the  Beduins  for  holding  water, 
or  as  a  receptacle  for  h utter.  The  inside  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  a  medi- 
cine.   The  Btydl  (p.  170)  occurs  frequently  farther  to  the  S. 

The  (21/2  hrs.)  Wfcdi  el-'Amira,  and  beyond  it  the  Hajar  er^ 
Rekkdb  (^rider's  stone'),  consisting  of  several  masses  of  rock,  are  next 
reached.  The  ground  becomes  more  undulating.  In  the  distance, 
to  the  S.,  rise  the  Jebel  Hammam  Far'iin  (p.  188)  and  the  long 
Jehel  Gharandel  (see  below).  In  less  than  2  hrs.  we  next  reach  the 
sand-hills  in  the  Wddi  Hawdra,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  bitter 
spring  rises,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Biblical  Marah  (Ex.  xv. 
23-25).  Immediately  before  us  rises  the  curiously  shaped  Jebel 
Gharandel  (Gerendel,  Kharandel,  Gurundel),  the  name  of  which 
occurs  at  an  early  period.  The  W&di  Gharandel  (reached  in  2  hrs. 
more)  is  used  as  a  camping-place  on  account  of  its  supply  of  slightly 
bracldsh  but  drinkable  water.  The  vegetation  here  is  pleasing. 
Among  the  plants  are  several  lofty  and  bushy  palms,  seyal-trees, 
ghar^ad-shnibs,  and  tamarisks.  The  remains  of  two  hermit-cells, 
hewn  in  the  rocks,  are  not  worth  visiting. 
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Tlie  route,  farther  on,  at  first  ascends  sloi^ly.  In  1  hi.  we  reach 
tlie  sepulchral  mound  of  Hoadn  Abu  Zenn«A  (horse  of  Abu  Zenneh), 
on  which  the  Beduins ,  in  passing ,  throw  a  stone  or  a  handfal  of 
sand ,  as  a  mark  of  contempt ,  exclaiming  —  *here  is  food  for  the 
horse  of  Ahu  Zenneh.*  The  story  goes  that  an  Arab  called  Abu 
Zenneh  cruelly  rode  his  mare  to  death,  and  then  marked  the  marvel- 
lous length  of  her  dying  leap  with  stones.  —  A  little  farther  on  ve 
obtain  a  fine  Tiew :  fadng  us  rises  the  triple-peaked  SarbtL^  el-Jemel 
(p.  209),  to  the  S.E.  tower  the  summits  of  the  Jebei  Serbal  and  the 
Jebel  el-Ben&t,  to  the  left  are  the  heights  of  £t-Tth,  and  to  the  right 
the  Jebel  Hammtlm  Far'dn  and  Jebel  Useit.  We  next  cross  the  Wddi 
Uieit^  which  contains  several  pools  of  water  and  palm  saplings. 
About  2  hrs.  beyond  the  Hos&n  Abu  Zenneh  we  enter  the  W&di 
Kuweiseh,  a  spacious  basin  enclosed  and  traversed  by  low  sand-hills, 
and  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Usei(  and  Jebel  Hammam  Fafun. 

The  J«btl  lECanualan  7ar^&n  (1567  ft.  ^  Vrl  day;  provisions  shotild  be 
taken) ,  or  the  ^Bath  of  Pharaoh" y  is  most  conveniently  ascended  from 
this  point,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  to  geologists.  On  the  side  next  th« 
sea  there  are  several  weak  saline  springs,  which  are  nsed  by  the  AralM 
as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  Some  of  them  attain  a  temperature  of  157*. 
Before  using  the  water  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  presenting  a  pro 
pitiatory  cake  or  other  offering  to  the  spirit  of  Pharaoh,  who  is  to  be 
eternally  boiled  here  for  his  sins. 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  Wadi  Kuweiseh  for  i^ji  hr., 
and  then  crosses  the  Wddi  et-Tdl,  a  valley  of  considerable  breadth, 
which  descends  to  the  sea  towards  the  S.  W.  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
gorge.  After  ^2  ^^-  ^^  reach  the  Wddi  Shebeikeh,  In  8/^  hr.  more  vre 
reach  the  junction  of  this  valley  with  the  W&di  el-Homr  (p.  209). 

We  follow  the  valley  descending  towards  the  sea,  now  called 
the  WUdi  Tayyibeh,  with  numerous  windings,  several  springs  of 
bad  water,  and  a  few  stunted  palms.  The  valley  is  enclosed  amphi- 
theatrically  by  barren  slopes  of  whitish-yellow  sand  and  by  rookB. 
A  striking  appearance  is  presented  by  the  Jebel  Tayyibeh,  situated 
near  the  sea,  and  consisting  of  oblique  strata 'of  diiferent  colours; 
the  lowest  of  these  is  golden  yellow,  surmounted  in  turn  by  red, 
rusty  black,  and  yellow  layers.  After  l^/^  hr.  the  valley  expands,  and 
we  approach  the  open  sea,  washing  the  banks  of  the  sandy  plain  of 
El^Mehdir,  After  a  walk  of  1 V2  l^r.  along  the  coast  we  reach  the 
B&s  Abu  Zenlmeh,  which  still  bears  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and 
aflfords  a  beautiful  and  sheltered  camping-ground.  At  this  spot  some 
authorities  locate  the  Reedy  Sea  of  the  Bible  (Numb,  xxxiii.  10). 
In  ancient  times  the  roads,  by  which  ore  and  stone  were  brought 
from  the  mines  of  the  Wadi  Maghlira  and  Sarbilt  el^Kh&dem  for 
farther  conveyance  by  water,  converged  here. 

Beyond  Abu  Zentmeh  the  route  skirts  the  sea  for  1^2  hr. 
From  time  immemorial  Sinai  travellers  have  here  amused  them- 
selves by  picking  up  shells.  To  the  left  of  the  route  rise  curiously 
formed  yellowish  limestone  hills  piled  up  in  strata,  and  apparently 
resting  on  gigantic,  shell-shaped  pedestals.    At  the  S.  end  of  these 
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Mils  rises  the  Jebel  en-Nokhel,  a  bold  eminence  abutting  so  closely 
on  the  sea  that  it  is  washed  by  the  waves  at  high  water,  in  which 
case  the  traveller  must  cross  it  by  a  path  ascending  in  steps. 

Beyond  this  hill  we  reach  a  plain,  called  El^Markha^  of  consid- 
erable extent,  and  not  destitute  of  vegetation.  .It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.E.  by  the  black  Jebel  el-Markha  {bdO  ft.).  Proceeding  to  the 
S.E.  for  21/4  hrs.  more,  we  at  length  reach  the  more  mountainous 
part  of  the  peninsula,  whi-ch  we  enter  by  the  valley  named  Hanak 
el-Lakam.  After  8/4  hr.  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Bafba'  on 
the  N.  (left),  which  is  commanded  by  the  dark  Jebel  Ba'ba%  while 
on  the  S.  (right)  begins  the  Wddi  Shelldl.  Traversing  the  latter, 
we  next  enter  the  WkAi  Bndra.  The  winding  route  ascends  grad- 
ually. "We  pass  several  mountain  -  slopes  resembling  huge  walls 
of  blocks  of  stone ,  artificially  constructed.  Farther  on  we  observe 
grey  and  red  granite  rocks  amidst  other  formations.  In  every  direc- 
tion lie  long  heaps  of  black,  volcanic  slag.  Beside  them  lie  numer- 
ous fragments  of  brown,  grey,  and  red  stone,  including  felsite  por- 
phyry ,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  bright,  brick-red  colour  of  the 
orthoclase  felspar.  After  IY4  hr.  we  come  to  a  frowning  barrier  of 
rock.  A  steep  bridle-path  ascends  to  the  pass  of  Kakb  el-Budra 
(1263  ft.),  which  was  traversed  in  ancient  times  by  the  road  from 
the  Wadi  Maghira  to  the  sea  (comp.  p.  188).  The  (74  hr.)  summit 
of  the  pass  commands  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  wild  Wadi 
Budra,  the  R&s  Abu  Zenimeh,  the  Jebel  Hammam  FafAnj  and  the 
sea.  Beyond  the  pass  the  valley  is  called  the  Wddi  Nakb  el-Budra^ 
through  which  we  descend  in  I74  hr.  to  the  Wddi  Sidir^  a  winding 
valley  enclosed  by  rocks  of  red  granite.  We  soon  reach  the  Wddi 
Vmm  Temdn  on  the  left,  where  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Wilson  (in  1869) 
discovered  mines  similar  to  those  at  Maghara.  The  (2/4  hr.)  Wddi 
Maghdra  next  diverges  to  the  left.  This  has  been  identified  by 
many  authorities  with  the  ancient  DopKkah  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin 
(Num.  xxxiii.  12).  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Wadi  Maghara  with 
the  Wddi  Jinneh  (Oinne  on  the  maps),  descending  from  the  E.,  are 
situated  the  famous  old  — 

Mines  of  Kagh&ra,  which  deserve  a  visit  (2  hrs.). 

According  to  the  inscriptions  in  the  mines,  Snefru,  the  first  king  of 
the  ith  Dynasty  (ca.  2500  B.C.),  carried  on  mining  heire.  The  next  are 
Ehufu  (Kheops),  the  bnilder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  several  monarchs 
of  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasties,  and  Usertesen  II.  and  Amenemhet  III.,  of 
the  12th  Dynasty.  During  an  expedition  to  Maghara,  undertaken  in  1904 
for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  found  that  many  of 
the  ancient  inscriptions  had  been  destroyed  or  injured  by  a  modern  jcnining 
company.  Eleven,  which  remained  intact,  were  removed  to  the  Cairo 
museum.  A  pillar  here  dates  from  the  time  of  Ramses  II.  (ca.  B.C.  1324-1258). 
Beliefs  on  the  rocky  walls  show  how  the  people  were  forced  to  work  in 
the  mines.  A  gigantic  Pharaoh  is  shown  grasping  the  necks  of  a  number 
of  the  vanquished  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  brandishes  a 
weapon.  Sacrifices,  festivals,  and  a  visit  paid  to  the  mines  by  inspectors 
are  also  represented.  —  The  mineral  obtained  here  is  called  McffkeU  in 
the  iAscziptions ',  it  was  not,  however,  emerald,  but  a  kind  of  malachite 
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(probably  the  *false  emerald'  of  TheophrastuB).  Pieces  of  green  glass  of 
tlie  early  Egyptian  period  are  still  preserved.  The  copper-green  named 
'chrysocoUa*  was  probably  another  form  of  this  mineral. 

The  brown  and  brick-red  slopes  of  the  Wadi  Maghara  rise  pre- 
cipitously to  a  considerable  height.  They  belong  partly  to  the  sand- 
stone, and  partly  to  the  granite  formation.  The  mines  are  situated 
on  the  slopes  on  the  N.W.  side,  about  145  ft.  above  the  bottom  of 


the  valley.  The  shaft  penetrates  the  rock  to  a  considerable  depth, 
being  very  wide  at  first,  but  afterwards  contracting.  Numerous  pillars 
have  been  left  for  the  support  of  the  roof;  old  chisel-marks  are  still 
observable.  At  many  places  the  reddish  stone  contains  small  bluish- 
green,  very  impure  turquoises,  which  may  easily  be  detached  with 
a  penknife.  These  stones  lose  their  colour  entirely  after  a  few  years. 
The  Bedulns  frequently  offer  for  sale  large,  but  worthless,  turquoises 
at  exorbitant  prices.  Clambering  up  the  rugged  slope  of  the  hill 
from  the  entrance  to  the  mines,  we  reach  a  number  of  figures  en- 
graved on  the  rock,  discovered  by  Prof.  Palmer,  and  consisting  of  the 
hawk,  the  bird  sacred  to  Horus,  five  human  forms,  and  some  ille- 
gible hieroglyphics.  The  hill  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  mines 
13  crowned  with  the  remains  of  a  fort  and  of  the  mining  settlement 
of  the  period  of  the  Pharaohs.  Here  also  are  found  various  tools  of 
flint,  particularly  arrow-heads  and  sharp,  instruments,  which  were 
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perhaps  used  for  engraving  inscriptions.  On  the  farther  side  of  the 
hill  is  the  ruined  house  of  Major  Macdonald,  who  made  an  unsuccess-r 
ful  search  for  turquoises  in  the  old  mines  in  1863.  There  is  a  spring 
about  j25  min.  distant  from  the  house. 

A  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  WIdi  Maghara  the  Wddi  Sidr 
turns  to  the  S.,  skirting  the  Jebel  Alu'Aldka  (2620  ft.),  and  after 
fully  an  hour  leads  to  a  large  tableland.  To  the  E.,  opposite  to  us, 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Neba%  and  to  the  S.  lies  the  Wft,di  Mokatteb, 
i.e.  *  Valley  of  Inscriptions',  which  we  now  follow.  On  theW.  side 
of  this  broad  valley  rises  the  Jebel  Mokatteb  (2380  ft.),  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  strewn  blocks  of  sandstone,  several  of  them  bearing  the 
famous  so-called  ^Inscriptions  of  Sinai\ 

Most  of  the  Sinaitie  Inscriptions  are  in  the  Ifabateean  character,  others 
in  Greek,  and  a  few  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  small  figures,  which  are 
entirely  destitute  of  artistic  value,  represent  armed  and  unarmed  men, 
travellers  and  warriors,  laden  and  unladen  camels,  horses  with  and  without 
riders  and  attendants,  mountain-goats,  ships,  crosses,  and  stars.  A  priest 
with  raised  arms,  and  an  equestrian  performer,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Cosmas 
(Indicopleustes,  or  the  'Indian  Traveller'),  who  visited  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  A.D.  o35  and  saw  these  inscriptions,  believed  them  to  have  been 
executed  by  the  Israelites  during  the  Exodus.  Later  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  ascertained  that  they  date  from  the  first  four  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  that  the  authors  of  these  inscriptions  were  simple 
travellers.  The  Nabatsean  inscriptions  are  pagan,  but  the  Greek  inscriptions 
were  added  by  Christian  pilgrims.  By  the  figure  of  a  'Diakonos  Hiob'  a 
soldier,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Nazarenes,  has  written :  —  'a  bad  set  of 
people  these ;  I,  the  soldier,  have  written  this  with  my  own  hand/ 

The  S.  entrance  to  the  Wadi  Mokatteb,  a  valley  about  A^/2  M. 
in  length,  is  closed  by  a  spur  of  the  Jebel  Mokatteb,  which  our 
route  crosses.  Beyond  the  pass  (1520  ft.),  whence  we  obtain  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  imposing  mass  of  Mt.  Serbal,  the  route 
traverses  heights  and  hollows  strewn  with  small  stones.  Tlie  red 
rubble  looks  like  fragments  of  bricks,  and  the  slopes  resemble 
dilapidated  walls  of  loose  stones. 

After  3/4  hr.  we  enter  the  WMi  Vivkn,  which  is  probably  the  most 
important  In  the  peninsula.  It  begins  above  the  Oasis  of  FirUn,  at  the 
base  of  the  Serblil.  The  granite  slopes,  flanking  the  valley,  are  not 
far  apart  at  places,  while  in  other  parts  the  valley  expands  to  a  con- 
siderable width.  The  grey  primitive  rock,  veined  with  reddish-brown 
porphyry  and  black  diorite,  rises  in  picturesque  forms ;  these  veins 
run  almost  invariably  from  N.  to  S.  The  picturesqueness  of  the 
scene  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  imposing  summits  of  the  barren 
mountains  towering  above  the  slopes  of  the  valley  to  the  south. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  where  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel  Nesrin 
the  small  Wddi  Nesr^n  opens  on  the  left,  are  several  ancient  tombs. 
On  onr  right  next  diverges  the  Wddi  Nediyeh,  on  the  left  the  Wddi 
er-Remmdneh  and  the  Wddi  Mokheires,  and  to  the  right  again  the 
wadi  el'Fesheiheb,  the  last  two  being  commanded  by  peaks  of  the 
same  names.  The  next  valleys  on  the  right  are  the  Wddis  ed-Deir, 
NehMn,  Et-Tarr^  and  Abu  Qerrdydt;  artd  opposite  the  last  opens 
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the  Wddi  Koseir.  A  little  before  reaching  the  oasis  we  pass  a  rook 
called  the  Heai  el-Khattdttn^  which  is  entirely  covered  with  small 
stones.  According  to  the  Bednins  this  rock  is  the  one  which  yielded 
water  when  struck  by  Moses  (comp.  p.  205).  « 

The  plants  of  the  desert  now  occur  more  frequently,  and  are  of 
more  rigorous  growth ;  bushes  of  tamarisk,  the  nebk,  the  seylll,  and 
palm-trees,  make  their  appearance,  and  the  scene  is  enlivened  by 
the  notes  of  birds.  "With  feelings  of  unmitigated  delight,  after  a  hot 
journey  of  more  than  5  hrs.  in  the  Wadi  Firan,  we  enter  the  Oasis 
of  Flr&n,  the  ^Pearl  of  Sinai',  and  by  far  the  most  fertile  tract  in  the 
whole  peninsula.  We  first  reach  the  dale  of  El-Hesweh,  a  few 
hundred  paces  only  in  length,  watered  by  an  inexhaustible  brook 
which  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  here.  The  gardens  are 
watered  by  means  of  shadiifs  or  buckets ;  the  dates  grown  here  are 
celebrated.  On  the  roadside,  and  on  the  left  slope  of  the  valley,  are 
Beduin  huts,  gardens,  and  the  ruins  of  stone  houses,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Pharan  (p.  193).  In  Vi^^'*  more  we  reach  a  second 
small  group  of  palms,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
W.  side  of  Mount  Serbal.  In  20  min.  more  we  reach  a  wider  part 
of  the  valley,  in  which  the  rocky  and  isolated  hill  of  £1-Xeharret 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  100  ft.,  bearing  on  its  summit  the  traces  of 
an  early  Christian  monastery  and  church.  Exactly  opposite  the  ruin 
of  the  monastery  the  traveller  should  notice  a  very  curious  geological 
formation,  consisting  of  a  vein  of  green  diorite  in  flesh-coloured 
porphyry,  which  is  in  its  turn  imbedded  in  grey-green  mica-slate. 
The  largest  fragment  of  the  ruins,  called  Hererdt  el-Kebtr,  stands 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  the  Beduins  regard  as  the  spot 
where  Moses  prayed  during  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites  (Exo- 
dus xvn.  10),  and  at  its  base  the  relics  of  a  large  church  are  still 
traceable.  Fragments  of  columns  and  ornaments,  which  once  be- 
longed to  it,  are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
The  Wddis  Ejeleh  and  'Aleydt,  valleys  diverging  here,  are  watered 
in  winter  by  streams  from  the  mountains  which  are  sometimes 
covered  with  snow.  The  best  camping-ground  is  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Wldi  'Aleyat,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  pinnacled  summit  of  Mt.  Serbal  (p.  193). 

Leaving  the  hill  of  El-Meharret  (see  above),  we  proceed  towards 
the  N.E.  under  palm-trees.  The  ground  becomes  soft,  and  is  carpeted 
with  turf,  moss,  and  reeds,  interspersed  with  blue  and  red  flowers. 
We  pass  rich  fields  of  wheat ,  besides  tobacco  and  other  industrial 
crops ;  the  bushes  are  enlivened  by  birds.  After  1  hr.  the  palm 
trees  cease,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  thicket  of  (arfa  shrubs,  which 
we  traverse  in  V4  ^i^-  Many  of  these  shrubs  assume  the  form  of 
trees,  2V2-3  ft.  in  circumference.  From  the  end  of  April  to  June 
the  iarfa  plants  yield  the  well-known  Manna,  Minute  holes  are 
bored  in  the  fine  bark  of  the  thin,  brown  twigs,  by  an  insect  (Coccus 
manniparus)  which  was  first  observed  by  Ehrenberg,  and  from  the 
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ftlmost  invisible  openings  issues  a  transparent  drop  of  juice,  'whieli 
then  falls  off  and  hardens  in  the  sand.  This  sweet  gum,  resembling 
honey,  is  collected  by  the  monks  of  Sinai  and  sold  to  pilgrims. 

The  Oaais  of  Itran  was  originally  a  lake,  as  is  proved  by  the  depoaitt 
of  earth,  00-100  ft.  la  height,  in  the  angles  oi  the  valley.  After  the  barrier 
at  Hererat  bad  been  removed,  the  brook  still  remained  as  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  lake,  and  its  sudden  appearance  and  equally  sudden  disappearance 
in  the  rock  at  El-^esweh,  were  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  Uie  vivid 
imagination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  —  Eusebius  identifies  the 
oasis  as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Israelites  (Rephidimy  Ex.  xvii.  8  et  seq. ;  comp.  p.  1S2).  In  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.. 
Claudius  Ptolemseus  speaks  of  the  town  of  Pharan^  which  soon  became  an 
episcopal  see  and  the  central  point  of  the  monastic  and  anchorite  frater- 
nities of  the  peninsula.  Bemains  of  old  monasteries  and  hermits^  cells 
are  nowhere  more  numerous  than  here  and  on  the  rocky  slopes  and  plateaux 
of  the  Serb&l.  The  coimcil  of  Chalcedon  accorded  to  the  oasis  an  arch- 
bishop of  its  own,  who,  however,  was  subordinate  to  the  recently  founded 
patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  The  Romans  were  nominally  masters  of  Pharan, 
but  in  realitv  it  was  subject  to  the  sway  of  the  Saracen  princes  j  and  one  of 
these,  named  Abokharabos,  presented  it  to  Justinian,  who,  as  a  reward, 
appointed  him  phylarch  of  the  Saracens  of  Palestine.  Early  in  the  5th 
cent,  the  monks  and  anchorites  of  Pharan  began  to  embrace  heretical 
principles,  and  we  frequently  hear  of  admonitions  and  threats  directed 
by  the  orthodox  synods  and  the  Emperors  against  them  as  Monothelites 
and  Monophysites. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  hills  visible  hence  is  the  Jebel 
et'TdMneh  (or  Mill  Mountain),  rising  above  the  bed  of  the  valley 
to  a  height  of  700  ft.,  and  crowned  with  the  ruin  of  a  hand'soma 
church.  The  steep  path  ascending  to  it  is  flanked  with  the  remains 
of  ancient  chapels ;  and  near  it  are  many  houses  built  of  loose  stones. 
The  windows  of  these  look  towards  the  outside,  and  not  into  the 
court  according  to  Oriental  usage.  Farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  lofty 
Jebel  el-Bint  (4916  ft.),  or  'Mountain  of  the  Virgin'.  It  is  probably 
so  called  from  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  situated  on  its  summit  — 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  are  numerous  tombs,  where  the  bodies 
had  been  buried  in  a  line  from  E.  to  W.,  in  coarse  shrouds  and 
coffins,  of  which  traces  remained  when  rediscovered  by  Palmer. 

Xount  Serbftl  (6730  ft.)  rises  to  the  S.  of  the  Oasis  of  Firan  in 
the  form  of  a  broad,  serrated  pyramid.  It  was  regarded  by  Eusebius 
and  other  old  authorities  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture  (comp.  p.  185). 
The  ascent  is  difficult  and  fatiguing,  and  should  not  be  attempted, 
without  guides.  The  expedition  takes  a  whole  day  (the  ascent 
5  hrs.).  Strong  boots  are  essential.  The  route  leads  first  through 
the  Wddi  ^Aleydt  on  the  N.W.  side,  traversing  ridges  of  rocks, 
hollows,  and  ravines,  and  small  plains  watered  with  springs  and 
richly  clothed  with  vegetation.  It  passes  several  cells  of  anchorites 
and  traces  of  walls,  and  then,  for  3  hrs.,  ascends  rapidly  through 
the  Wddi  Abu  Hamdd,  The  highest  of  the  five  peaks  which  form 
the  snmmit  of  Mt.  Serb&l,  and  which  are  separated  by  deep  ravines 
and  chasms,  is  called  El-Medauwa  (the  ^beacon-house').  Its  ascent 
(3/4  hr.)  should  not  be  attempted  by  persons  inclined  to  giddiness. 
Free  use  should  be  made  of  the  guide's  assistance.    The  traveller 
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should  observe  the  caverns  in  the  rock  which  were  once  occupied  by 
hermits,  the  ruins  of  their  huts,  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  and  the 
traces  of  old  paths  and  of  a  flight  of  steps,  particularly  near  the  sam- 
mit.  On  the  lower  terrace  of  the  peak  is  an  artificial  circle  of  stones. 
The  *Vi£w  from  the  snmmit  is  very  imposing;  towards  three  points  of 
the  compass  the  prospect  is  unimpeded,  but  towards  Ihe  S.  it  is  concealed 
by  the  intervening  pinnacles  of  the  higher  Mfls^  group.  Towards  the  E.  we 
survey  the  Bay  of 'Akaba^  towards  the  N.  lies  the  interminable  desert 
plateau  of  Tih,  stretch'ing  to  the  distant  heights  of  Petra  •  and  towards  the 
W.  are  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  the  hills  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 
*£yery  detail  cf  these  remarkable  formations  is  distinctly  visible  hence. 
The  wadis,  including  the  long,  crescent-shaped  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  are  seen 
turning  and  winding  in  every  direction.  The  innumerable  hills  stand  forth 
in  prominent  relief,  with  well  defined  colours  \  the  dark  granite,  the  brown 
sandstone,  the  yellow  desert,  the  strips  of  vegetation  flanking  the  Wadi 
Firan,  and  the  solitary  green  spot  occupied  by  the  large  groups  of  palms 
of  Rephidim  (assuming  its  identity  to  be  established)  are  all  surveyed  at 
a  glance'. 

Adjoining  the  rocky  slopes  on  the  left  rise  numerous  tent- 
shaped  mounds  of  earth,  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height,  which  Fraas 
takes  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  moraines.  After  72  ^^-  *^e 
Yiddi  el'Akhdar  (p.  207),  leading  towards  the  E.,  diverges  to  the 
left.  Opposite  to  it  opens  the  WMi  Rattameh^  to  the  right  (W.) 
of  which  rises  a  hill,  called  the  Jthtl  el-Mun^a^  i.e,  *Mountain  of 
the  Conversation*  (between  God  and  Moses).  The  Arabs  still  offer 
sacrifices  here  to  Moses  within  a  circle  of  stones  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  singing  —  ^0  mountain  of  the  conversation  of  Moses,  we 
seek  thy  favour ;  preserve  thy  good  people,  and  we*  will  visit  thee 
every  year'.  Farther  to  the  E.  we  reach  in  V4  ^^-  ^^^  defile  of 
El-Buweib,  i.e,  little  gate,  or  El^Bdb,  i.e.  gate,  where  the  valley 
contracts  to  a  width  of  about  20  ft.  The  WIdi  Firin  terminates  here. 

Two  routes  lead  from  El-Buweib  to  the  Sinai  monastery.  The 
easier,  through  the  W&di  esh-Sheikh  (11  hrs.  to  the  monastery), 
is  more  Suitable  for  the  return-journey  (comp.  pp.  206  et  seq.)j  the 
other  (10 72  ^rs.  to  the  monastery),  rougher  but  more  picturesque, 
leads  across  the  Na^b  el-Uawi.  We  select  the  second  of  these  routes. 

We  quit  the  Wadi  esh- Sheikh  at  (V4  hr.)  the  entrance  to  the 
monotonous  W&di  Selftf,  through  which  our  route  runs  for  nearly 
6  hrs.  On  the  right  opens  the  Wddi  er^Rimm,  ascending  to  Mt. 
Serbal,  and  on  the  same  side  the  Wddi  Umm  TWia,  containing 
several  curious  stone  huts  in  the  form  of  beehives,  called  'nawamis*, 
to  which  the  absurd  tradition  (arising  from  the  similarity  of  the 
Arabic  words  for  'flies'  and  ^tombs')  attaches  that  the  Israelites 
sought  refuge  in  them  from  tormenting  flies.  In  2  hrs.  we  reach 
the  Wddi  'Ejdwij  through  which  the  road  from  TAr  (p.  196)  on  the 
Red  Sea  joins  our  route  from  the  S.W.  Mt.  Serbal  now  at  length  be- 
comes visible  in  all  its  majesty ,  and  remains  in  sight  behind  us 
for  V2  hr.  We  pass  the  Wddi  Abu  Tdlib  to  the  left,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  prophet  Mohammed,  on  his  way  to  Syria  (Sham)  in 
the  service  of  his  uncle  Abu  Talib,  is  said  to  have  rested.    Several 
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othei  small  w^dis'  are  passed  on  the  right  and  left.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  W&di  SeUf  there  is  a  good  camping-place,  commanding 
a  fine  distant  view  of  Mt.  SerhM. 

At  this  point  begins  the  ascent  of  the  Kakb  el-H&wi  Defile 
(4930  ft.),  occupying  2.*/2  ^^^  The  camels  progress  very  slowly,  so 
that  the  traveller  will  And  it  pleasahter  to  dismount,  and  walk  up 
the  hill.  The  granite  rocks  on  each  side,  weathered  into  singularly 
fantastic  forms,  are  upwards  of  800  ft.  in  height.  The  camel- 
path  skirts  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  gorge,  through  which  the 
winter-torrents  often  run  so  violently  as  to  carry  everything  before 
them.  The  last  part  of  the  ascent  is  less  precipitous,  and  we  now 
observe  a  few  traces  of  vegetation.  The  rocks  here  also  bear  some 
Sinai  tic  inscriptions  (p.  195).  At  the  upper  end  of  the  defile  the 
barren  cliffs  of  the  Sinai  group  (p.  203)  become  visible,  the  Ras 
es-Safs&f  (p.  204)  making  an  especially  impressive  appearance. 

Our  route  now  traverses  the  mountain-girt  Plain  of  Er-B&ha, 
which  commentators  regard  as  the  camping-place  of  the  Israelites 
while  waiting  for  the  promulgation  of  the  law  (comp.  p.  206). 
A  daTk-green  spot,  in  which  antimony  is  probably  to  be  found,  is 
called  KoMi  after  that  mineral.  A  block  of  rock  (perhaps  an  old 
boundary  stone),  at  the  beginning  of  the  plain  j  bearing  peculiar 
marks,  fs  the  subject  of  an  Arabian  tradition,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Oindi  tribe  struck  their  lances  into  this  block  in  token  of 
confirmation  of  the  oath  of  their  sheikh  that  the  monks  should 
never  pass  this  stone.  About  I1/2"  hr.  after  leaving  the  summit  of 
the  Nakb  el-Hawi  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  mouth  of  the  WAdi 
esh-Sheikh  (p.  206),  which  is  commanded  by  the  Jebel  ed-Detr 
(p.  206)  on  the  E.  The  gorge,  called  the  Wddi  ed-Ddr^  or  the  Wddi 
Sbu'aib  (valley  of  Jethro);  ascending  gradually,  and  closed  by  the 
hill  of  Munaja,  opens  before  u^.  To  the  left  of  its  entrance  rises  the 
hill  of  Hdrdihy  on  the  summit  of  which  Aaxon  (HirAn)  is  said  to 
have  set  up  the  golden  calf.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  remains  of 
stone  huts.  We  enter  the  Shu'aib  valley,  flanked  by  enormous  cliffs 
of  reddish-brown  granite,  towering  to  a  dizzy  height.  In  V2  ^'* 
more  we  reach  the  terraces  of  the  green  garden  of  the  Monastery  of 
St,  Ccikarine  (p.  199),  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  path. 

2.  From  Suez  by  l^ea  to  Tfir»  and  thenoe  to  TSX,  Sinai. 

The  route  vii  Tur  (5-6  days)  Is  of  importance  mainly  for  those 
travellers  who  caa  speak  Arabic  and  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  b^B 
able  to  pfooore  camels  for  themselves  in  Tilr.  All  provisions  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  journey  must  be  brought  from  Cairo.(comp.  p.  184). 
P&rties  accompanied  by  a' dragoman  must  send  on  the  camels  from  Suez 
to  Tfir  in  advance,  a  journey  which  occupies  them  three  days. 

'The  Ftrst  Two  Datb  are  occupied. by  thd  sea-voyage  to  Tflr.  We  hire 
the.  boat  (with  4  boatmen,  ca.  126  fr.)  in  Sues  with  the. aid  of  the  British 
Consul.  The  master  of  the  vessel  should  be  required  to  provide  himself 
with  the  necessary  ship's  documents.  At  the  time  of  the  Mecca  pilgrim- 
ages (p.  1^)  the  steamers  may  be  used.   The  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
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and  the  Thisd  Day  are  occupied  with  the  ezearsion  to  the  JSbei  M4ltiti 
(p.  19^ )  and  with  the  preparation  for  the  continuation  of  the  journey. 
Camels  are  always  to  he  had  in  Tilr,  bat  good  saddles  are  rare.  Traveller! 
who  can  speak  Arabic  or  modern  Greek  will  find  the  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  convent  on  Xt.  Sinai  (p.  184)  also  of  use  with  the  monks  at  Ttir.  — 


The  FouBTB,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Dats  are  occupied  by  the  land  journey  to 
Sinai.  This  may  be  made  either  via  the  Wddi  es-SM  (p.  197).  or  more 
conveniently  viS  the  Wddi  SOrdn  (p.  188;  Ohrs.),  and  then  vii  the  W&di 


aOdf  (p.  IM:  10  hre.)  and  the   plain  of  Er-BAha  (p.  195)    to   the  Bmai 
MwMUent  ib^ft  hre). 

Sba  Yotaob  to  Tint  (16-30  bra.).  —  The  start  fiom  Suet  (see 
Baedeker's  Egypt)  is  usually  made  towards  evening.  On  the  right 
rises  the  Jebel  'At&l^a  (p.  186),  with  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name,  and  to  the  left  are  the  palms  of  'Ay tin  M^si  (p.  186),  beyond 
which  is  the  low  chain  of  the  Jehel  et-T^  (p.  184).  Farther  on,  to 
the  right,  in  the  foreground,  is  the  lighthouse  of  JS^  Za'ferdneh^ 
opposite  to  which,  on  the  left,  is  the  Jebel  JHammdm  Fm'iin  (see 
p.  188),  abutting  on  the  sea.  The  bay  expands.  To  the  right,  in 
the  foreground,  rises  the  huge  and  picturesque  Jebel  Ohdrib  (about 
5900  ft.  in  height),  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  second  lighthouse.  On 
the  left  are  the  conical  peaks  of  the  Jebel  elr'Aruba,  the  base  of 
which  we  now  skirt.  Beyond  the  Jebel  Gh&rib,  whieh  becomes  more 
and  more  prominent,  rises  the  tableland  of  Jebel  ez-ZeU^  which  yields 
petroleum.  The  chain  of  Jebel  el-'Araba  is  prolonged  by  the  sandy 
Jebel  Ndkas  (p.  197),  and  the  Jeibel  JSctmmdm  8idtha  Mikd  (see  below). 
We  at  length  come  in  sight  of  the  palm-groves  and  buildings  of  Tiir, 
beyond  which  lies  the  sterile  desert  of  El^Kd'a  (p.  197^;  aboTe'the 
latter  tower  the  imposing  mountains  of  Serbdl  (p.  193)  on  the  left, 
and  of  Vmm  8h6mar  on  the  right,  between  which  appear  the 
mountains  of  Sinai. 

Tftr  affords  the  only  good  anchorage  in  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea, 
besides  Suez.  The  harbour  is  admirably  protected  by  coral  reefs, 
which,  however,  are  dangerous  to  those  unaoqainted  with  their 
situation.  Excellent  fish,  numerous  shells,  and  interesting  marine 
animals  abound  here.  T^r  is  the  chief  quarantine  station  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims.  On  the  arrival  of  the  pilgrims  the  deseii  to  the  S. 
of  Tijr  presents  a  scene  of  great  animation.  Long  rows  of  tents, 
arranged  In  groups,  afford  ample  accommodation  for  the  largest 
concourse  of  pilgrims,  while  the  throng  is  swelled  by  traders  from 
Suez  and  Cairo,  who  sell  their  inferior  wares  at  the  most  exorbi- 
tant prices.  On  the  side  next  Tdr  is  the  camp  of  the  soldiers  who 
maintain  the  quarantine. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  the  Jebel  Hammdm  Sidnd  MiUd  (^Moun- 
tain of  the  Baths  of  our  Lord  Moses' ;  ca.  395  ft.),  a  spur  of  the  low 
range  of  coast-hills,  projects  into  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill 
lie  nilphur-springs  of  the  temperature  of  81-83%  which  are  used 
by  the  natives  chiefly  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  The  faVat  et^Titry 
a  castle  erected  by  SuH&nMurad,  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Most 
of  the  palm-plantations  belong  to  the  monks  of  Mt,  Sinai,  and  are 
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jDaiutged  >y  theii  servants.  The  Qreek  Convent  at  Tti,  which  it 
eonneoted  with  the  Sinai  Monastery,  is  modern  and  uninteresting. 
The  caravans  between  the  sea  and  the  monastery  are  conducted 
hy  the  Beduins  of  the  conyent. 

About  a  mile  to  the  K.W.  of  the  town  Ilea  the  palm-garden  of  3l-W4di, 
In  the  limestone  slopes  of  the  Jehel  Hammam  Sidni  MfisS,  (p.  196)  are 
numerons  dilapidated  hermitages,  with  Christian  crosses,  and  severad  Oreek 
and  Armenian  Inscriptions,  dating  from  A.D.  683.  To  the  N.  rises  the 
Jebel  MoktUieb,  which  boasts  of  several  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  191). 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Jehel  N&lctki,  or  *Bell  Mountain",  4V8  hrs. 
distant  by  camel  firom  '^  and  about  1  H/from  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
On  ascending,  in  dry  weather,  we  hear  a  peculiar  sound,  resembling  that 
of  distant  bells,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  terminates  in  a  strange 
kind  of  roar.  This  phenomenon  Is  caused  by  ttie  sand  falling  into  the 
clefts  of  the  sandstone  rock  on  which  it  lies.  The  Arabs  believe  that  the 
sounds  proceed  from  a  monastery  buried  under  the  sand. 

FnoK  ^B  TO  Mt.  Sinai  there  are  two  routes ,  one  through  the 
Wadi  Hehr^n  (p.  198),  the  other  ihiough  the  WIdi  es-Slei.  The  start 
should  he  made  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  that  the  desert  JESf- 
Kd%  which  forms  the  first  part  of  each  route,  may  be  crossed  before 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  route  toihe  WIdi  es-Slei  leads  to  the  £., 
through  the  gradually  ascending  desert,  in  the  direction  of  the  huge 
Jebel  Vmm  SMmar  (p.  206).  On  reaching  (ca.  6  hrs.)  the  base,  of  the 
mounta.in,  we  descend  ^ery  rapidly  into  a  basin  resembling  the  bed 
of  a  lake,  which  has  been  formed  by  the  mountain-torrent  issuing 
from  the  W^i  es^Slei.  At  the  bottom  of  this  basin  we  enter  the 
nanow,  rocky  defile  of  the  W&di  es-Slei,  one  of  the  most  romantic 
ravines  in  the  whole  peninsula.  After  ascending  this  gorge  with 
its  turbulent  brook  for  half-an-hour  we  reach  a  charming  resting- 
place  where  there  is  excellent  water.  The  brook  sometimes  disap- 
pears altogether  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  valley,  but  there  is 
water  enough  everywhere  to  support  the  vegetation ,  which  is  yery 
luxuriant  at  places.  Palms  and  numerous  tamarisks  thrive  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  The  rider  must  dismount  at  the  most  dif- 
ficult parts  of  the  ravine  as  he  proceeds.  About  IV2  ^*  ^^^  ^^® 
entrance  of  the  yalley  the  route  divides ,  and  we  turn  to  the  left. 
At  the  next  bifurcation ,  10  min.  farther  on ,  our  route  leads  to 
the  right.  We  enter  a  rocky  gorge  which  alternately  contracts 
and  expands.  We  pass  a  few  palm-trees,  many  tamarisks,  So- 
lane»,  and  thickets  of  reed.  At  the  next  bifurcation  (1  hr.)  we 
turn  to  the  right.  We  pass  (20  min.)  the  precipitous  bed  of  a 
torrent  on  the  right,  and  then  a  second  descending  from  a  curious- 
looking  hill  crowned  with  a  huge  mass  of  rock.  The  valley,  which 
now  takes  the  name  of  Wddi  Tarfa,  becomes  wilder  and  more 
barren.  After  &-r6  hrs.  we  enter  the  broad  WMi  Rdhaheh^  and 
traverse  an  open  and  undulating  basin  for  6  hrs.  more,  first  towards 
the  N.E.  and  then  towards  the  N.W.,  and  at  length  reach  the 
Wm  Seimyeh  (p.  206),  at  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Jd)el  Miisd.  [To- 
wards the  N.  the  WUdi  Seba'iyeh  is  connected  with  the  W&di  esh- 
Sheikh  by  ih&Wddi  e^Sadadi  comp.  p.  206.]  A  saddle  of  moderate 
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height  separates  the  W&dl  Seb^'tyeh  from  theW&di  ed-Deir  (p.  195). 
To  the  left,  on  the  precipitous  Jehel  Mtsa,  we  perceive  the  zigzag^ 
of  the  road  constructed  by  'Abh&s  I.  Pasha  (p.  202).  We  at  length 
descend  the  narrow  W^'  ed-Ddr  (Shu^aih),  and  reach  the  Jtfonaslerv 
of  8t,  Catharine  (see  below). 

The  route  yii  the  Wadi  Hebran  leads  to  the  N.  from  T^r,  ascend- 
ing a  gradual  slope  with  a  saline  soil  to  (1  hr.)  Vmm  Sa^ad,  where 
a  spring  of  fresh  water  affords  support  to  a  few  families.  The 
water-skins  should  be  filled  here.  We  now  follow  the  road  of 'Abbas 
Pasha  (comp.  p.  202),  which  crosses  the  desert  otEl^Kd'a.  For  the 
first  hour  or  two  we  pass  a  number  of  dum-palms,  but  these  also  at 
length  disappear.  A  single  seyM-tree  stands  about  halfway,  but 
otherwise  we  are  surrounded  by  the  hot  desert,  which  is  at  first 
covered  with  fine  sand,  afterwards  with  rubble,  and  at  length  with 
enormous  blocks  of  stone.  The  W&di  Hebr&n  is  reached  in  7-8  hrs. 
from  Umm  Sa'ad.  At  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the  mountains 
it  is  a  deep  and  very  narrow  rocky  ravine,  through  which  water  runs 
during  most  of  the  year.  A  rocky  recess  close  to  the  entrance  affords 
quarters  for  the  first  night. 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  unfinished  road,  which  winds 
upwards  through  the  Widi  HebrHn.  The  formation  is  granite ,  in 
which  syenite  predominates ;  it  contains  thick  veins  of  hornblende, 
greenstone,  und  various  kinds  of  basalt.  The  brook  is  bordered  with 
vegetation.  A  number  of  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  191)  are  passed. 
After  1^/4  hr.  the  valley  divides,  and  the  road  of  'Abbtis  Pasha  leads 
to  the  N.  At  a  second  bifurcation  (3/4  hr.)  the  valley  expands,  and  in 
Y2l^^*  iiiore  we  reach  a  clear  and  abundant  spring,  but  disagreeably 
warm.  The  (arfa  bushes  and  palms  here  form  an  impenetrable 
thicket.  Water  now  disappears  (10  min.),  the  vegetation  becomes 
scantier,  and  we  cross  the  precipitous  Nakb  el-'Ejdwi  (3286  ft.).  Our 
quarters  for  the  second  night  are  near  theWddi  Seldf(j^.  19^)i  ^here 
we  reach  the  route  from  Suez  to  Mt.  Sinai  (pp.  186-196).  On  the 
third  day  we  arrive  at  the  Monastery  of  St,  Catharine  (see  belowl. 

8.    Monastery  of  Bt.  Oatharine  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  its  Environs. 

Accommodation.  Tbe  traveller  presents  his  letter  of  introduction  (p.  181} 
and  is  admitted  by  a  side^door.  The  Bednins  and  camels  remain  outside. 
The  monastery  cotLtains  visitors''  rooms,  beds,  sofas,  and  a  kitchen.  Th«  . 
dragoman  must  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  monks,  to  whom  the  traveller 
may  afterwards  present  a  gift  on  his  own  account.  Those  who  have  to  pay 
their  own  expenses  are  generally  charged  at  least  4  ^hillings  a  day  each  for 
lodging  alone.  It  is  healthier  during;  tiie  cold  nights  in  these  mountains 
in  spring,  as  well  as  more  interesting,  to  lodge  in  tha  monastery ;  but  the 
traveller  will  find  it  more  independent  and  less  expensive  to  camp  in  some 
suiUble  spot  in  the  lower  Wadi  Shu'aib.  —  The  Jebellyeh  (p.  199),  m 
the  servants  of  the  monks  are  called,  are  excellent  guides  for  the  excursions 
described  at  pp.  202  et  seq.,  and  will  accompany  the  traveller  for  a.  trifling 
fee,  carrjring  the  necessary  provisions. 

Hiatory  of  the  Monastery.  The  Monastery  of  St.  Oatharine  occuplea 
the  site  of  a  fort,  built  by  JusUnlan  in  527  A.D.,  under  the  protection  of 
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.jvhiBh  all  the 'anchorites  of  Ut.  Serb$l  gradually  congregated  (comp.  ^.  103); 
The  monks  were  greatly  benefited  by  a  gift  from  Justinian  of  a  hundred 
Boman,  and  a  hundred  Egyptian  slaves,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
From  these  retainers  are  descended  the  Jebeltyth,  who  still  render  service 
to  the  monks,  but  are  despised  by  the  Beduins  and  stigmatlied  as  'Kazar- 
enes'  and  'felUh!n%  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  all  embraced  Is- 
l&m.  The  shrewd  monks  contrived  to  ward  off  their  Mohan^medan  perse- 
cutors, partly  by  displaying  an  alleged  letter  of  protection  from  Mohammed, 
to  whom  they  had  accorded  a  hospitable  reception  on  one  of  his  journeys, 
partly  by  their  hospitality  to  pilgrims,  and  partly  also  by  their  care  of 
spots  held  sacred  by  the  Muslims.  The  safety  of  the  monks,  who  belong 
to  the  Greek  Orthodox  church,  is  now  perfectly  insured,  owing  to  the 
protection  of  Russia.  Formerly  the  monastery  is  said  to  have  contained 
3-400  inmates,  but  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  20-30  only,  who  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  There  are  offshoots  of  the  monastery 
scattered  all  over  the  East.  —  The  Monaitic  Rule  is  very  strict.  The 
monks  are  prohibited  from  partaking  of  meat  or  wine;  but  they  are 
permitted  to  drink  an  excellent  liqueur  which  they  prepare  from  dates 
fAraki).  The  monastery  is  presided  over  by  an  archbishop,  who  when 
absent  Is  represented  by  a  prior  or  wekil,  but  the  affairs  of  the  monastery 
are  nctaally  managed  by  an  intendant  Coikonomos*). 

The  Xonastery  of  8t.  Catharine  lies  501^  ft.  aboYe  the  sea** 
level,  on  the  N.E.  granite  slopes  of  the  Jebd  MUsd  (p.  203),  in  the 
Wddi  ShtCaXb  (p.  198).  The  monastery  consists  of  a  very  irregular 
and  heterogeneous  pile  of  buildings,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  Most 
of  these  structures  abut  on  the  protecting  wall,  but  the  church, 
mosque,  library,  and  residence  of  the  prior  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  enclosure.  The  apartments  occupied  by  the  monks,  pilgrims, 
and  travellers  are  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  houses,  which  are 
only  one  room  in  depth,  their  doors  being  connected  by  a  long 
wooden  gallery.  The  whitewashed  walls  bear  numerous  Greek  in- 
scriptions, some  of  which  were  written  by  a  monk  of  Athos,  named 
Cyril,  who  was  formerly  librarian  here.  The  different  buildings  are 
separated  by  small  courts.  The  low  buildings  are  commanded  by 
a  lofty  cypress.  From  the  embrasures  in  the  walls  and  ramparts  a 
few  small  cannons  still  frown  on  the  now  peaceful  'Saracens*.  The 
whole  is  dominated  by  the  lofty  tower  of  the  church.  The  wells 
yield  excellent  water,  particularly  one  In  a  shed  at  the  baek  of  the 
chaTch,  which  the  monks  point  out  as  the  one  at  which  Moses 
watered  the  flocks  of  Jethro's  daughters. 

The  Ghusoh  op  thb  TBANSFiGuaAXioN  is  an  early  Christian  ba- 
silica. The  exterior  is  uninteresting.  The  church  is  entered  by  a 
porch,  and  a  flight  of  steps  descending  beyond  it.  In  the  middle 
of  each  of  the  topmost  steps  is  a  letter  «of  the  name  of  St.  James 
CI-A-K-Q-B-0-2).  —  We  first  enter  a  Vtsiibult  (narthex)  with  a 
Byzantine  window,  containing  a  large  modern  basin  for  holy  water, 
witii  small  silver  eagles.  The  framework  of  the  door  leading  into 
the  nave  is  richly  decorated  and  the  panels  are  embellished  with 
old  pictures  in  enamel,  of  small  size. 

The  interior  of  the  basilica,  notwithstanding  the  lowness  of  its 
aisles  and  the  superabundant  decoration ,  is  not  devoid  of  effect. 
£ach  of  the  lofty  walls  bearing  the  entablature  of  the  nave  rests  on 
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Biz  thick  columns  of  granite,  covered  with  gtacco  and  painted  green, 
the  capitals  of  which  are  adorned  with  holdly  executed  foliage. 
The  ceiling  has  been  repainted ,  and  divided  into  bright-coloured 
sections  containing  indiiferentmedallion*flgures  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  Saviour.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by  five 
Byzantine  windows  on  each  side,  and  are  covered  by  a  sloping  roof. 
The  pavement  is  of  coloured  marble.  On  the  left  side  of  the  nave 
is  a  marble  Pulpit  adorned  with  pleasing  miniatures,  which  was 
presented  to  the  church  in  1787.  On  the  right  is  the  Episcopal 
Throne^  dating  from  the  18th  century  and  interesting  on  account 
of  a  representation  of  the  monastery  at  that  period,  painted  by  an 
Armenian  artist.  The  inscription  repeats  the  erroneous  monkish 
tradition  that  the  monastery  was  founded  by  Justinian  (In  527; 
comp.  pp.  198, 199).  Between  each  pair  of  columns  are  rudely  carved 
choir- stalls.  From  the  ceiling  are  suspended  three  candelabra, 
which  are  lit  at  the  evening  service  and  made  to  swing  from  side 
to  side ;  also  a  hundred  lamps  of  every  shape  and  sise,  some  of 
which  are  made  of  ostriches'  eggs. 

The  raised  Tribuna  projects  into  the  nave  far  beyond  the  ohoir. 
A  wooden  screen  (^septum') ,  coloured  blue,  yellow ,  and  red,  and 
overladen  with  carving,  with  a  broad  gate  flanked  with  gilded  col- 
umns and  rich  ornamentation,  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave 
and  aisles.  The  painted  crucifix  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  The  cande- 
labra, placed  in  front  of  the  screen  and  covered  with  red  velvet, 
stand  on  very  ancient  bronze  lions  of  curious  workmanship,  per- 
haps executed  before  the  Christian  era.  —  The  beautiful  rounded 
Apse  is  adorned  with  well-preserved  ^Mosaics  of  great  value, 
executed  by  European  artists  as  early  as  the  7th  or  8th  century. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Transftguration  of  ChrUt  ^  in 
memory  of  which  the  church  was  originally  consecrated.  In  the 
centre  of  the  mosaic  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  soars  towards  heaven. 
Elijah,  the  prophet  of  Mt.  Sinai,  is  pointing  to  the  Messiah ;  St. 
John  kneels  at  the  feet  of  his  master;  Moses  points  to  the  latter  as 
the  fulfiller  of  his  law ,  and  St.  Peter  lies  on  the  ground ,  vrhile 
St.  James  is  kneeling.  Each  figure  is  accompanied  by  the  name  of 
the  person  it  represents.  A  kind  of  frame  is  formed  to  this  picture 
by  a  series  of  busts  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  saints  in  mosaic, 
admirably  executed.  Above  the  apse,  on  the  left,  Moses  kneels 
before  the  burning  bush  f  on  the  right  he  stands  before  Mt.  Sinai, 
with  the  tables  of  the  law  in  his  hand.  Between  these  scenes  and 
the  arch  of  the  apse  hover  two  angels  adjoining  two  medallion-figures 
(perhaps  Moses  and  St.  Catharine),  which  the  monks  point  out  as 
portraits  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  although  they  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  other  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife. 

Among  the  sacred  utensils  in  the  ohoir  are  a  finely  executed 
Ciborium,  or  stand  for  the  communion  chalice,  and  a  short  marble 
sarcophagus  said  to  contain  the  head  and  one  hand  of  8t  CaHiarine  of 
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Alexandria^  who  is  Bpecially  reyeied  l>y  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  Here, 
too  J  is  shown  a  valuable  reliquary,  presented  hy  Russian  Christians. 
The  head  of  St.  Catharine  rests  on  a  silver  pillow,  her  faee  and 
hands  being  enamelled.  Another  similar  Teliquary,  bearing  a  figure 
of  the  saint  in  silver-gilt,  was  given  by  the  Empress  Catharine. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  at  the  back  of  the  apse, 
marking  the  spot  where  God  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Moses,  is 
probably  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure.  Visitors  must  remove 
thdir  ahoet  before  entering.  The  walls  are  covered  with  slabs  of 
poreelain.  The  spot  where  the  bush  is  said  to  have  stood  is 
indicated  by  a  plate  of  chased  silver;  over  it  is  plaoeda  kind  of 
altar ,  within  which  are  suspended  three  burning  lamps.  At  the 
back  of  this  sanctuary  is  a  small  niche  adorned  with  figures,  in  a 
line  with  the  apse ,  the  semicircular  wall  of  which  encloses  the 
whole  £.  end  of  the  building.  A  ray  of  the  sun  is  said  to  enter 
this  sanctuary  once  a  year  only,  gaining  admission  through  a  cleft 
of  the  rock  on  the  £.  aide  of  the  valley.  From  a  cross  erected  there 
the  hill  has  been  named  the  Jebel  es-'Saltb  (^hill  of  the  cross')* 

The  Chapels  surrounding  the  nave  are  dedicated  to  SS.  Anna, 
the  holy  martyrs  of  Sinai,  James,  Constantia  and  Helena,  Deme- 
trius and  Serg^us.  Adjoining  the  right  aisle  of  the  basilica  are  the 
chapels  of  SS.  Simon  Stylites  and  Cosmas  and  Damianus ;  adjoin- 
ing the  left  aisle  are  those  of  SS.  Anna,  Marina,  and  Antipas.  — 
The  chapel  for  the  Latins,  near  the  visitors'  rooms,  is  now  disused, 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  no  longer  make  pilgrimages  to  this  monastery. 

Ol4>se  by  the  church  stands  the  Mobc^ub,  which  was  erected  in 
the  14th  cent,  to  conciliate  the  Muslims.  It  is  a  building  of  simple 
construction,  in  bad  preservation.  —  The  stone  wall  of  an  out- 
building near  the  mosque  and  an  arch  between  the  mosque  and  the 
churcli  still  bear  several  coats-of-arms  in  the  early  medieval  style, 
perhaps  those  of  Crusaders. 

Opposite  is  the  Cbapbl  op  «bb  Paitaoia,  which  contains  several 
portraits  of  biihops  and  archbighops  of  Sinai  and  a  large  model  of  a 
projected  reconstruction  of  the  monastery,  which  has  never  been 
carried  out,  since  the  property  of  the  convent  in  Russia  and  Wa- 
laebla  has  been  secularized. 

The  LiBBABT  of  the  monastery  was  arranged  in  suitable  rooms 
only  a  few  years  ago,  whMi  also  the  MSS.  were  catalogued. 

The  library  contains  a  great  many  Greek  and  Arabic  M8S.,  besides 
others  in  Syrian,  iEthiopian,  Persian,  Georgian,  Slavonic,  and  Russian. 
A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MS9.  by  Prof.  Gardthausen  of  Leipzig 
was  pubUshed  at  Oxford  in  1886,  and  one  of  the  Arabic  MSS.,  by  Gibson, 
at  London  in  1804.  The  chief  treasure  of  the  library  was  formerly  the 
famous  Codex  Binaitieus,  discovered  by  Prof.  Tischendorf,  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Bible,  dating  from  about  40D  A.D.  and  surpassed  by  the  Codex 
Vatieanns  alone  in  age  and  authority.  Several  leaves  of  the  precious  MS.  are 
preaerved  at  the  Leipzig  University  Library,  under  the  name  of  the  'Codex 
Friderico-Augu8tanus\  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  having 
been  purchased  from  the  monastery  by  Alexander  II.  for  8000  fr.  in  1869. 
.Some  loose  pages  of  a  Greek  Bible  which  the  monks  show  do  not  belong, 
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w  they  asaert,  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticos.  —  The  moat  valuable  of  the  1138. 
still  remaining  in  the  monastery  is  the  so-called  Codex  SfftHn^  the  oldest 
known  Syrian  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  nnfortnnately  very  incomplete, 
and  is  probably  taken  from  a  Greek  text  of  the  3nd  century.  It  was  found 
and  published  in  1893  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson.  —  The  so-called 
JSvangaium  Theodosianmny  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  Hew  Testament, 
is  described  without  any  ground  whatever  as  a  gift  of  the  Emp.  Theodosim 
(766  A.D.),  and  in  all  likeUhood  does  not  date  farther  back  than  1000  A.D. 
It  is  written  on  white  parchment,  both  sides  of  each  sheet  having  two 
columns  in  golden  characters.  A  kind  of  frontispiece  is  formed  by  a  series 
of  elaborate  miniatures  of  Jesus,  Mary,  the  Evangelists,  and  St.  Peter.  The 
FsatterUMum  Oattitmum^  containing  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  written  in 
microscopical  characters  on  six  leaves,  was  not  executed  by  a  nun  of  the 
9th  cent.,  named  Cassia,  but  is  a  piece  of  laborious  trifling  dating  from 
the  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  monastery  Ib  the  Bubul  Placb,  conBisting 
of  a  strongly  vaulted  crypt.  The  remains  of  the  bishops  are  preserved 
in  boxes,  and  those  of  the  priests  In  a  separate  part  of  the  vaalt, 
while  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  monks  are  merely  piled  up  together. 
The  skeletons  of  several  highly  revered  hermits  are  suspended  firom 
the  wall.  At  the  gate  of  the  priests'  vault  crouches  the  skeleton  of 
St.  Stephanos  (d.  580),  wearing  a  skull-cap  of  violet  velvet.  Not 
far  from  this  vault  is  a  well,  and  beyond  it  is  the  rarely  used  burial- 
ground  for  pilgrims  who  have  died  here. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  this  court  to  the  *Ga]u>bn,  the 
trees  of  which  blossom  most  luxuriantly  in  March  and  April, 
presenting  a  grateful  sight  in  the  midst  of  this  rocky  wilderness. 
It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  terraces ,  and  contains  peach-trees, 
orange-trees,  vines,  etc.,  overshadowed  by  some  lofty  cypresses. 

Into  the  wall  of  the  monastery  facing  the  garden  are  built  two  firag- 
ments  of  marble  bearing  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek,  and  one  in  Arabic, 
both  referring  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  Justinian  (p.  200).  These, 
however,  date  fVom  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

Excursions  from  the  Sinai  Monastb&y. 

The  AscSNT  of  th£  Jebel  Musi  occupies  3  hrs.,  and  presents 
no  trouble.  The  start  should  be  ipade  at  5  a.m.  or  eulier.  —  There 
are  two  main  routes  to  tlie  top.  One  of  these  is  an  unfinished  load, 
which  ascends  the  Wddi  Shu'aib,  and  was  begun  by  'Abbis  I.  Pasha, 
who  had  planned  the  erection  of  a  summa-palace  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  (comp.  p.  198).  The  other  ascends  the  interesting  but 
fatiguing  pilgrimage*-Bteps,  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  the 
{Impress  Helena,  biit  more  probably  of  the  6th  or  7th  century. 

The  Pilgrimage  Steps  (^whioh  according  to  Pocooke  are  3000  in 
number)  begin  at  a  side-portal  in  the  W.  wall  of  the  convent,  and 
mount  the  bare  granite  on  the  W.  side  of  the  W&di  Shu'aib.  In 
20  min.  we  reach  a  small  spring  where,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
Moses  once  tended  the  sheep  of  Jethro,  whom  they  call  Shu'aib. 
The  monks,  on  the  other  hand:,  declare  that  it  issued  from  the  rock 
in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of  the  holy  abbot  Sangariua.  In 
12  min.  more  w©  come  to  a  hut,  styled  the  Chapel  of  Mary,  said  to 
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have  been  erected  by  the  monks  in  gratitude  for  their  delivezance 
by  the  Virgin  from  a  plague  of  vermin.  The  traveller,  however,  at 
a  late  period  of  the  year,  will  have  abundant  opportunity  of  observing 
that  this  miracle  needs  renewing.  Farther  up  the  route  crosses  a 
small  ravine,  and  then  passes  through  two  rude  gates.  After  a  few 
minutes  more  we  reach  a  pleasant  green  plain,  called  the  ^Plain  of 
the  Cypre88\  after  a  gigantic  cypress  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  it. 
It  is  enclosed  by  bold  and  barren  masses  of  rock,  and  reddish-brown 
and  grey  pinnacles  of  hard  granite.  To  the  N.  rises  the  peak  of 
R&s  es-Safsaf  (p.  204),  to  the  S.  is  the  Jebel  Mu8&  (see  below),  farther 
distant 'the  lofty  Jebel  Katherin  (p.  205).  We  turn  to  the  left  of 
the  cypress,  and  mount  the  rugged  blocks  over  which  lies  the  route 
to  the  summit  of  the  Jebel  Milsa.  On  a  small  height  (6900  ft.)  to  the 
left  of  the  path  is  the  CkapH  of  Elijah,  a  plain  white  stone  building, 
containing  two  chapels  dedicated  to  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
The  rudely-whitewashed  interior  contains  a  hollow  which  the  monks 
point  out  as  the  cavern  in  which  Elijah  concealed  himself  (1  Kings 
xix.  9  et  seq.).  Here  probably  stood  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  which 
Justinian  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  fort  (p.  198).  The  road  of 
'Abbas  ends  close  by. 

Beyond  the  Chapel  of  Elijah  the  pilgrimage-steps  become  steeper. 
They  offer  no  danger  by  daylight  but  should  not  be  attempted  after 
dark.  There  are  still  about  1000  steps  from  this  point  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  granite  is  at  first  speckled  red,  afterwards  grey,  green, 
and  yellow.  After  an  ascent  of  40  min.  more  a  natural  hollow  in 
the  granite  is  pointed  out  by  the  Arabs  (left)  as  a  foot-print  of  the 
camel  nvhich  the  prophet  rode  on  his  visit  to  Sinai,  before  his  call. 
In  3/^  hr.  more  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  Jebel  Vtak  (7363  ft.), 
which  rises  2350  ft.  above  the  monastery.  On  the  plateau  at  the 
top  lie  a  small  chapel  and  a  small  mosque.  The  Arabs  smear  the 
blood  of  their  sacrifices  (p.  185)  on  the  door  of  the  mosque.  Under 
the  mosque  is  a  grotto,  aud  adjoining  the  chapel  the  apse  of  an  old 
chnreh  is  distinguishable,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  mosque.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  church  mentioned  by  the  pilgrim  Silvia  in  the 
4th  cent.,  while  the  grotto  is  believed  to  be  the  hollow  where  Moses 
stood  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22).  According 
to  the  Muslim  tradition,  Moses  remained  here  fasting  for  forty  days 
while  writing  the  ten  commandments.  The  Greeks  claim  that  the 
exact  spot  is  a  small  rocky  recess  near  their  chapel.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  whole  tradition  identifying  the  Jebel  Miis^  with  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Law  was  transferred  to  this  point  in  the  6th  cent,  from 
Serb^  (p.  193),  when  the  monks  of  the  latter  migrated  to  the  Castle 
of  Justinian  and  the  orthodox  synods  condemned  the  monks  of 
Pharan  as  heretics  (p.  193).  In  any  case  the  Jebel  Miisa  has  been 
held  as  the  genuine  Mt.  Sinai  from  that  time  on. 

The  ♦View  is  wild  and  imposing.  Towards  the  S.W.  rise  the 
sombre  and  majestic  Jebel  Zebir  and  Jebel  Kathertn,  the  twin  peaks 
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of  one  mountain  I  and  the  highest  snmmits  in  the  peninsula.  To  the 
S.E.  we  survey  the  W&di  Sehatyeh  (p.  206).  Above  it  rises  a 
multitude  of  mountain-chains  and  peaks,  picturesquely  interspersed 
with  deep  valleys.  Towards  the  E.  the  Jehel  el-Me'allawi  is  parti- 
cularly conspicuous.  In  clear  weather  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bay  of  'Akaba,  are  visible.  The  Island  of  Ttran 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  Is  also  sometimes  descried.  Towards 
the  N.W.  Is  the  Ras  es-Safsaf,  while  below  us  lie  the  ralleys  of 
the  two  monasteries.  Beyond  these ,  on  the  right ,  framing  the 
picture,  rise  the  Jebel  'Artbeh,  El-Feri',  and  Es-Sann^';  on  the  left, 
the  Jebel  er^Rabba  and  £z-]^afariyeh,  with  the  chateau  of  ^Abhas 
Pasha.  Towards  the  N.,  beyond  the  R&s  es-Safsaf ,  we  obtain  a 
glimpse  through  the  defile  of  the  Na|^b  el-Hawl  of  the  less  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  peninsula  in  that  direction. 

Those  who  remain  long  enough  on  the  Jebel  Mfis&  to  ei:^)oy  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  sunset  must  start  immediately  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  walk  rapidly,  so  as  to  have  time  and  light  enough 
to  descend  to  the  Chapel  of  Elijah,  whence,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide, 
they  may  reach  the  monastery  in  an  hour  without  difficulty,  even  in  the 
dark,  by  following  the  road  of 'Abbas  Pasha. 

Travellers  usually  combine  the  return-route  from  the  Jebel  Mfisa 
with  a  visit  to  the  RUs  es-Safs^f,  which  also  claims  to  be  the  Mount 
of  the  Law.  We  descend  in  20  min.  to  the  cypress  plain,  whence  the 
guides  conduct  us  in  ^4  hr.  through  two  fertile  hollows  by  a  slightly 
descending  path  to  a  third  valley,  picturesquely  commanded  by 
rocks.  The  first  dale  contains  the  remains  of  a  cistern  and  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.  From  the  valley  in  which  this  path 
terminates  it  is  usual  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Bis  es-^afs&l 
('mountain  of  the  willow' ;  6540  ft).  We  may  here  enjoy  a  cool 
draught  from  a  spring  near  a  dilapidated  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
'Sacred  Girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary\  and  inspect  the  yenerable  willow 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  mountain,  and  from  which  Moses  is 
said  to  have  cut  his  miraculous  rod.  The  ascent  of  the  Safsif  is  at 
first  facilitated  by  steps.  Farther  up  the  path  becomes  steeper,  and 
the  extreme  summit  can  be  attained  only  by  persons  with  steady 
heads  by  dint  of  scrambling.  Those  who  are  not  disposed  for  this 
undertaking  should  take  their  stand  by  the  opening  of  a  chasm  which 
descends  precipitously  into  the  Wlidi  er-Raha,  situated  about  50 
paces  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  To  the  N.  rise  the  red 
porphyry  masses  of  the  Jebel  el-Feri'  (p.  207),  to  the  £.  Is  the  Jebel 
ed-Deir  (p.  206),  to  the  W.  the  Ughret  el-Mehd. 

Those  who  wish  to  return  hence  to  the  monastery  may  descend 
by  the  ravine  called  the  Sikket  Shu'aib.    The  route  is  difficult. 

To  the  Wadi  bl-Leja  and  the  Monastbrt  op  Dbir  bl-Abba1k 
(4  hrs.'  riding ;  guide  not  indispensable).  The  route  descends  the 
Wddi  ed'Deir  to  the  hill  of  HiiHln,  at  th£  beginning  of  the  plain 
of  Er-Rdha  (p.  195),  and  there  turns  to  the  left  into  the  Wddi  tlr 
Leja.   Before  we  enter  the  valley  the  place  is  shown,  in  a  gorge 
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of  tlie  Ras  es-Safsaf,  where  the  earth  is  supposed  to  haye  swallowed 
up  the  company  of  Korah  (Numb,  xvi);  a  hole  in  the  rock  is  also 
pointed  out  as  the  mould  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  W4di  el-Leja,  which  flanks  the  W.  side  of  the  Jebel  Miisa, 
owes  its  name  to  an  Arabian  tradition  that  Leja  was  a  daughter  of 
Jethro,  and  a  sister  of  Zipporah  (Arabic  Zafuriya).  At  the  en- 
trance we  first  observe,  on  the  right,  the  dilapidated  hermitages 
dedicated  to  SS.  Gosmas  and  Damianus,  and  a  disused  chapel  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  On  the  left  is  the  ruinous  monastery  of 
El'Buatdn,  with  a  few  plantations ;  farther  on  we  Come  to  a  mass 
of  rock,  called  by  the  Arabs  Hajar  MUsdj  or  *Stone  of  Moses', 
and  said  to  be  the  Rock  of  Horeb,  from  which  the  spring  issued 
when  struck  by  Moses  (Numb.  xx.  8  etseq. ;  comp.  p.  192).  It  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  with 
which  both  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  and  the  expounders  of  the  Koran 
seem  to  have  been  familiar,  that  the  monks  assure  us  that  this 
rock  accompanied  the  Jews  throughout  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  and  then  returned  to  its  old  place.  It  is  of  reddish-brown 
granite  and  about  12  ft.  in  height.  The  S.  side  is  bisected  somewhat 
obliquely  by  a  band  of  porphyry  about  16  in.  wide,  from  holes  in 
whicb  jets  of  water  for  each  of  the  12  tribes  are  said  to  have  flowed. 
Two  of  the  holes,  however,  seem  to  have  disappeared.  —  Several 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  191)  are  to  be  seen  here. 

About  20  min.  to  the  S.  of  this  point  is  the  Deir  el-Arba'in, 
or  Mofuutery  of  the  Forty  (i.e,  martyrs  slain  by  the  Saracens),  with 
an  extensive  garden.  In  the  upper  and  rocky  part  of  the  site  rises 
a  spring  with  a  grotto  near  it,  which  is  said  once  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  St.  Onofrius.  The  monastery  was^ibandoned  by  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  Two  or  three  monks  reside  here  occasionally 
to  look  after  the  extensive  garden. 

The  AsczNT  op  the  Jebbl  EathebSk  (comp.  the  Hap,  p.  190)  takes  a  full 
day  and  is  hardly  suitable  for  ladies.  The  start  should  be  made  very  early, 
or  the  previous  night  should  be  spent  at  the  Deir  el-Arba'in  (see  above). 
Route  as  far  as  the  (2  hrs.)  Z)«i'r  d-Arba^in^  see  p.  204  and  above.  We 
then  follow  a  gorge  to  the  S.W.,  which  soon  contracts  considerably,  and 
observe  several  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  After  IV^'IV^  ^'*  ^®  reach  the  Btr 
e$h^8hunndr,  or  'partridges'  weir,  which  God  is  said  to  have  called  forth 
for  behoof  of  the  partridges  which  followed  the  corpse  of  St.  Catharine 
when  borne  to  Mt.  Sinai  by  angels.  The  route  now  inclines  more  to  the 
W.,  and  is  very  steep  and  fatiguing  until  (IVshr.)  we  reach  the  ridge  of 
rocks  leading  to  the  top.  The  pilgrims  have  indicated  the  direction  of 
the  path  by  heaping  up  small  pyramids  of  stones  on  larger  masses  of  rock. 
After  another  hour  of  laborious  climbing  we  reach  the  summit.  The 
7ebel  X&therin  has  three  peaks,  the  Jeba  Kdthcrin^  the  Jebd  Zehir^  and 
the  Jeba  Abu  RumeU,  the  first  of  which  (8636  ft.)  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  peninsula.  The  air  is  often  bitterly  cold  here,  and  snow  lies  in 
the  rocky  clefts  till  summer.  Half  of  the  narrow  plateau  on  the  summit 
is  occupied  by  a  small  and  rudely  constructed  chapel.  The  unevenness 
of  the  floor  is  declared  by  the  monks  to  be  due  to  a  miraculous  impression 
of  the  body  of  St.  Catharine,  which  was  found  here  300,  or  according  to 
others,  500  years  after  her  execution,  and  to  which  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  rays  of  light  emanating  from  it.    The  view  is  magnificent  in  fine 
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weather,  but  towards  the  S.W.  it  is  intercepted  by  the  Jebel  Umm  Shdmar 
(see  below).  Towards  the  8.E.  lies  the  broad  W&di  Nasb.  Part  of  the 
Gulf  of  'Akaba,  the  Arabian  moantains,  and  even  sometimes  tbe  Bas 
Mohammed '(to  the  S.)  are  visible.  The  Gulf  of  Suea  is  surveyed  as  far 
as  the  African  coast,  on  which  rises  the  conspicuous  Jebel  Gharib  (p.  196). 
On  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  lies  the  sterile  plain  of  El-Ka'a  Cp«  197), 
which  terminates  near  Tiir.  To  the  N.  tower  Mt.  Serbal  and  the  Jebel 
elBint  (p.  193),  and  farther  distant  lie  the  light- coloured  sandy  plain  of  Er- 
Ramleh  and  the  long  range  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih. 

The  WAdi  Seba^yeh  (afternoon  excursion  of  ca.  3  hrs.)  ia  interesting 
from  its  being  regarded  by  several  authorities  as  the  camping-place  of  the 
Jews.  We  ascend  the  Wddi  Shu'aib  (p.  195),  cross  the  moderate  height  of 
the  Jebel  el-Mundja  (p.  195),  and  enter  the  rocky  Wddi  SebAHyeh^  which  is 
filled  with  heaps  of  rocks  and  small  stones.  We  may  now  return  by  a 
longer  and  easier  route  through  the  Wddi  es-Sadad  and  the  Wddi  e^-Skeikh 
(see  Map,  p.  192).  In  the  W&di  esh-Sheikh  (see  below)  we  keep  to  the  left, 
until  the  entrance  of  the  Shu'aib  valley  and  the  monastery  come  in  sight. 

To  reach  the  Jebel  Umm  8h6mar  (8448  ft.)  we  quit  Mt.  Sinai  by  the 
Wddi  SebdHpeh,  enter  the  broad  Wddi  Rahabeh^  and  pass  the  night  at  the 
Wddi  ZeUitn.  Next  morning  we  first  ascend  the  Jebel  Ahu  'Sfujer,  rising 
1180  ft.  above  the  valley.  The  Wddi  Zeraktysh^  on  the  right,  contains  the 
scanty  ruins  of  the  old  monastery  of  Mdi'  Antus.  The  majestic  granite 
masses  of  the  Jebel  Umm  Shomar,  with  its  huge  pinnacles,  somewhat 
resemble  Mt.  Serbal. 

4.  Beturn  Boate  from  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  to  Suez  vift.  the  W&di 
esh-Sheikli. 

5-7  Days.  —  Ist  Day.  From  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  to  the  Wddi  el-  Tarr 
(p. 207),  through  the  Wadi  e8h-Sheikh,7V4hrs.— 2ndDay.  FromWadi  et-Tarr. 
via  Wadi  SoJeif,  Wadi  Berah,  and  Wadi  Lebweh,  to  the  lower  end  "of  the 
Wddi  Barak  (p.  207),  8»/4  hrs.  —  3rd  Day.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
Wadi  Barak  to  the  beginning  of  the  Wddi  el-Homr  (p.  208),  91/4  hrs.  — 
4th  Day.  Through  the  Wadi  el-Homr  to  the' Wddi  Oharandel  (p.  187), 
91/4  hrs.  —  5th  Day.  From  the  Wadi  Gharandel  to  the  Wddi  Werddn  (p.  187), 
7V4  hrs.  —  6th  Day.  From  the  Wadi  Werdan  to  'Ap6n  MUsd  (p.  187),  8  hrs. 
—  7th  Day.    From  'Ayiln  Mfis^  to  Suez  (p.  186),  2V«  hrs. 

Those  who  desire  to  visit  the  monuments  of  SarbUt  el-Khddem  (p.  208) 
should  go  on  the  3rd  day  as  far  as  the  Wddi  HeraUatneh^  and  devote  the 
afternoon  to  the  antiquities.  They  would  then  proceed  on  the  4th  day  as 
far  as  the  Wddi  Shebeikeh,  which  is  5V2  hrs.  from  the  Wadi  Werd&n. 

On  starting  from  the  monastery,  we  descend  the  Wddi  ed^Ddr 
(p.  196),  leave  tbe  plain  of  Er-RIha  (p.  196)  to  the  left,  and  turn  to 
the  N.E.  into  the  W&di  esh-Sheikh,  which  is  joined  by  the  Wddi 
eS'-Sadad  (p.  197)  on  the  S.,  1  hr.  farther  on.  On  the  right  rises  the 
Jebel  ed-Dtir,  or  ^Mountain  of  the  Monastery',  and  oh  the  left  the 
Jebel  Sana,  both  of  which  are  precipitous.  On  the  left,  farther 
on,  is  the  Jebel  Khizamtyek,  The  broad  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  which 
is  inhabited  at  places,  extends  in  a  large  semicircle  of  about  15 
hours'  journey  from  the  Jebel  Musa  towards  the  N.W.  down  to  the 
Wadi  Firan  (p.  191),  presenting  on  the  whole  but  little  attraction. 

After  11/4  hr.  more  we  observe  the  Tomb  of  the  Sheikh  Sdlih 
(Nebi  Sdlih),  from  which  the  valley  derives  its  name.  The  exterior 
is  hung  with  votive  offerings,  such  as  tassels,  shawls,  ostriches'  eggs, 
camels'  halters ,  and  bridles.  The  Towara  Beduins  regard  Sheikh 
Salih  as  their  ancestor.  Every  May  a  great  festival  takes  place  here, 
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accompanied  with  sacrifices,  feasting,  and  games,  at  which  women 
also  are  present,  and  a  smaller  festival  takes  place  after  the  date- 
harvest.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  children  of  the  desert 
ascend  the  Jehel  Musi,  and  there  offer  sacrifices  to  Moses  (p.  203). 

To  the  W.  of  the  tomb  a  hill ,  hearing  a  few  ruins ,  rises  from 
the  valley.  We  next  pass  (1/4  hr.)  the  entrance  to  the  Wddi  Suweirtyeh 
on  the  right,  which  is  traversed  by  the  route  to  'A|j:aha  (p.  209). 
Opposite  us,  to  the  left,  are  several  small  towers,  above  which  rises 
the  pointed  Jebel  el-FerV  (6890  ft.),  a  mountain  of  porphyry.  After 
V2  lir.  the  valley  expands  into  a  wide  basin,  bounded  by  precipitous 
rocky  slopes.  Beyond  this  basin  (40  min.),  and  beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  WMi  SMb,  on  the  left,  the  route  traverses  (10  min.)  the  El- 
Watlyeh  Pass  (4022  ft.),  enclosed  by  imposing  masses  of  granite. 
Immediately  beyond  it  rises  a  stone,  resembling  an  altar,  with  a  white 
summit,  which  the  Beduins  point  out  as  the  scene  of  Abraham's  sacri- 
fice. A  rock  near  it,  in  the  form  of  a  chair,  is  called  the  Makfad  Nebi 
MUsHy  or  seat  of  the  prophet  Moses,  which  he  is  said  to  have  occupied 
while  tending  the  sheep  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro  (comp.  p.  202). 

At  this  point  begins  the  lower  part  of  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh. 
The  character  of  the  region  becomes  less  mountainous,  and  the 
route  enters  an  undulating  district.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  reach 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  \&t{&  shrubs  (comp.  p.  192).  Beyond  these 
shrubs,  on  the  left,  opens  the  (8/4  hr  j  Wddi  Kasab,  which  leads  to 
the  S.  to  the  Nai:b  el-Hawi  (p.  196).  The  (1 V4  hr.)  Wddi  Magheirdt^ 
to  the  right,  lies  3566  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  imposing  mass 
of  Mt.  Serbal  now  becomesvisible.  Near  the  (1  hr.)  W&di  et-!parr 
(right)  are  a  few  inscriptions  (p.  191),  Here  the  first  night  is  spent. 
The  next  valley  on  the  right  is  the  (35  min.)  Wddi  Soleif;  and  35  min. 
farther  on  is  another  valley  of  the  same  name,  opposite  which  opena 
the  broad  Wddi  Sahab,  through  which  the  Nakb  el-Hawi  (p.  195) 
may  be  reached  in  5  hrs.  At  this  point  (2856  ft.)  our  route  quits 
the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  which  leads  to  the  (23/4  hrs.)  defile  of  El- 
Buweib  (p.  194),  farther  to  the  S.W.  We  ascend  rapidly  to  the  N.  W. 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  Wddi  Soleif,  which  soon  contracts  to  a  gorge. 
Several  valleys  are  now  crossed,  particularly  the  Wddi  el-Akhdar 
and  the  Wddi  eWUhsh,  as  well  as  the  low  ranges  of  hills  which 
separate  them ;  and  in  1^/4  hr.  we  reach  the  long  W&di  Ber&h,  lying 
at  the  base  of  the  Mel  Berdh.  We  now  ascend  this  valley,  obtaining 
at  first  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Sinai  group,  and  reach  (I3/4  hr.)  the 
top  of  the  pass,  at  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  hill  of  Zubb  el-Baheir 
Abu  Bahartyeh  (3895  ft.).  We  next  enter  the  broad  W&di  Lebweh, 
through  which  the  route  descends  in  2  hrs.  to  the  foot  of  the  Nakb 
Wddi  Barak.  The  Wadi  Lebweh,  which  makes  a  bend  here  to  the 
S.W;  and  descends  to  the  Wadi  Fir^n,  now  takes  the  name  of  Wddi 
el-'Akir.  Our  route  ascends  in  1/2  ^^'  over  loose  shingle  to  the  top  of 
the  Nakb  Wldi  Barak  Pass,  beyond  which  begins  the  W&di  Barak, 
a  wild,  stone-besprinkled  valley,-  sometimes  contracting  to  a  gorge, 
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and  oYeTgro'wn  with  remarkably  fine  old  seyal-trees.  Near  the  head 
of  the  valley  are  several  ^Nawamis'  (stone  huts;  see  p.  194),  Sinaitic 
inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  a  rude  granite  wall. 

On  the  right  opens  the  Wddi  Mesdkkary  and  on  the  left,  lower 
down,  the  Wddi  Tayyibeh,  at  the  hase  of  the  lofty  DabbUs  'Ildk, 
In  2V4  lira*  niore  the  Wadi  Barak  reaches  the  Wddi  Stk,  which 
(V4  hr.)  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  Wadi  Sidr  (p.  189), 
while  the  Wddi  el^Merayih  (r.)  leads  to  the  Dehhti  er-BanUeh.  Our 
route  ascends  in  a  N.W.  direction  and  in  V2  ^'-  reaches  a  narrow 
sandy  plain  called  the  Debeibet  8heikh  Ahmed,  from  the  tomb  of  a 
Beduin  chief  to  the  right  of  the  path.  We  then  descend  into  the 
Wddi  KhamtUh,  in  which  we  again  ascend  to.(2hr8.)  the  Bd9 
SHwik  (2475  ft.).  On  the  left  is  the  Jebel  Ohardhi,  a  curiously 
eroded  mass  of  sandstone,  with  some  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Aji 
extensive  view  is  obtained  over  the  Jebel  et-Tih  and  the  plain  of 
Ramleh.  —  We  descend  from  the  pass  by  a  steep  zigzag  path  into 
the  Wddi  SHiwikj  in  which  after  IV2  ^'*  ^^  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
small  Wddi  Merattameh, 

From  this  point  the  Barb  At  el-XhAdam  (^hill  of  the  castle';  from 
Khadem  or  Khatem^  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  a  fort  or  castle)  may  be 
visited  in  about  i/s  day.  The  actual  ascent,  which  is  somewhat  fatiguing 
and  requires  a  steady  head,  occupies  fully  an  hour.  On  the  level  plateau 
on  the  top  (690  ft.  above  the  valley)  are  traces  of  an  old  enclosing  wall, 
67  yds.  long  and  23  yds.  broad,  surrounded  by  sixteen  ancient  Egyptian 
upright  steles.  Similar  stones  bearing  inscriptions  are  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  there  are  Ihe  ruins  of  a  small  temple.  The  sanctuary  and  a  pronaos 
of  this  edifice  were  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  reign  of  Amenemhet  III. 
(13th  Dyn.).  and  furnished  with  handsomely  painted  inscriptions  (which, 
however,  are  nearly  obliterated).  In  the  reign  of  Thutmosis  III.  (18th  Dyn.) 
the  temple  was  extended  towards  the  W.  by  the  erection  of  a  pylon  aaxd 
anterior  court,  and  several  rooms  on  the  W.  side  were  afterwards  added 
by  other  kings.  As  in  the  Wadi  Maghara  (p.  189),  the  goddess  Hathor,  and 
particularly  the  Hathor  of  Hafkat  (p.  189),  was  principally  worshipped  here. 
In  the  neighbourhood  copper  and  mafkat  were  formerly  worked,  and  the 
plateau  was  occupied  with  smelting  furnaces,  and  a  temple  where  the 
miners  and  the  overseers  assembled  to  celebrate  various  festivals.  The 
dwellings  of  the  workmen  and  their  overseers,  and  the  magazines,  lay  nearer 
the  mines,  some  of  which,  in  the  Wadi  Nasb  (see  below),  are  even  yet 
unexhausted.  Most  of  the  monuments  on  the  plateau  were  erected  by  the 
superior  mining  officials,  who  wished  to  hand  down  their  names  and  merits 
to  posterity,  mentioning  the  mineral  they  worked,  the  zeal  with  whicb  they 
performed  their  duties,  and  the  accidents  which  befell  them,  etc.  Victoriea 
over  the  native  mountain-tribes  are  sometimes  also  mentioned. 

From  Sarbdt  el-Ehadem  we  may,  by  taking  an  extra  day  and  sending 
the  camels'  round  to  meet  us,  visit  the  Wddi  J/^cub,  a  side- valley  of  the 
Wddi  BofMy  and  regain  the  Suez  route  farther'  on  (p.  209).  The  old 
mines  in  the  Wadi  Nafb  were  worked  from  the  days  of  Snefru  (p.  189)  until 
the  20th  Dynasty.  At  the  entrance  to  the  valley  are  a  spring,  shaded  by 
palms,  some  ruins,  the  traces  of  old  gardens,  and  a  quantity  of  slag 
brought  from  the  mines,  I'/a  hr.  to  the  'S.W.  On  the  hill  above  the  mines 
stands  an  ancient  Egyptian  obelisk  with  half-obliterated  hieroglyphics. 
Descending  the  W&di  Kasb  towards  the  X.,  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi 
Hobfiz  (p.  209),  where  we  rejoin  the  caravan. 

Beyond  the  Wadi  Merattameh  the  route  continues  to  follow  the 
Wddi  SHwik,  to  the  N.W.  After  1  hr.  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
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Wddi  HobHx,  and  in  1  hr.  more  it  unites  with  tlie  Wddi  Naab 
(p.  208).  We  now  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross  the  sandy  tableland 
of  Debbet  el-Kerai,  where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  SarbUt 
el'Jemel  (2175  ft.),  dominating  the  valley  to  the  N.  Hence  a  bridle- 
path leads  to  the  W4di  et-Tal  (p.  188).  In  3  hrs.  we  enter  the 
WAdi  el-Homr.  To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  are  picturesquely 
shaped  mountains  with  flat  tops ;  to  the  right  is  the  Jebel  et^Tih ; 
and  behind  us  are  the  Sarbilt  el-KhUdem,  the  Jebel  Gharabi,  and 
the  distant  Mt.  Serblil.  We  now  descend  to  the  broad  route  leading 
to  NakhUh.  On  the  right  rises  the  long  Jebel  Beida\  We  observe 
here  a  number  of  curious  geological  formations,  consisting  of  slabs 
and  fragments  of  sandstone  encrusted  with  nodules  of  iron  ore,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  silica,  grouped  like  bunches  of  grapes.  The 
Wadi  el-Homr  unites  with  the  Wddi  Shebeikeh,  Thence  to  Suezy 
see  pp.  18iB-186. 

5,  From  Kt,  Sinai  to  'Akaba  and  Sl-Ka^an. 

9*13  Days.  This  expedition  will  be  undertaken  by  Bcientiftc  travellers 
only,  especially  since  Fetra  is  more  easily  reached  from  Jerosalem.  The 
traveller  is  oondacted  as  far  as  ^Akaba  by  Tow&ra  Beduins  (p.  185).  An 
introduction  to  the  Mudir  of  'Ak&b'a  is  almost  indispensable.  This  should 
be  obtained  at  Cairo. 

The  IST  DAT  from  the  monastery  of  St  Catharine  is  generally  short  on 
account  of  the  late  start  (p.  186).  —  On  the  2ni>  Dat  the  watershed  between 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  that  of  'Akaba  is  crossed,  and  the  Wddi  8a^l 
traversed.  Beyond  the  Wddi  Marra  the  route  is  not  easily  found,  until 
after  2  hrs.  we  reach  a  sandy  plain  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Jebel 
et-T!h.  After  4  hrs.  we  pass  the  *Ain  el-Khadra^  a  spring  Iving  to  the 
right,  perhaps  the  Biblical  Haztroih  (Numb.  xi.  S6,  etc.).  After  having 
passed  through  a  narrow  defile,  we  proceed  to  the  K.B.,  enter  the  plain 
of  JBl-Ohdr^  traverse  the  spurs  of  the  Tih  chain,  and  reach  the  Wddi  Ghazdl, 
The  night  is  passed  in  the  Wddi  er-Buwelhibtyeh.  —  3bd  Dat.  In  21/3  hrs. 
we  reach  the  broad  Wddi  Samghi^  quit  it(lV4hr.),  turn  towards  the  N.E., 
and  pass  huge  masses  of  rock.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  path  is  called 
El-Bvwtiby  ''iht  little  gate\  The  path  gradually  approaches  the  Oulf  of 
'Akaba  (Bohr  'Akaba),  In  another  hour  we  come  to  the  good  spring  of 
Bi^Tenrdbtn,  The  night  is  spent  on  the  sea-shore.  —  4th  Dat.  The  route 
skirts  the  shell-strewn  shore.  Towards  noon  the  spring  of  Abu  SuwHra  is 
reached,  and  we  pitch  our  tents  near  the  Wddi  Huweimirdt.  The  hills  on 
the  opposite  coast  are  low.  From  our  quarters  for  the  night  the  Arabian 
village  of  Hail  is  visible.  —  5th  Dat.  The  route  leads  across  promontories 
stretching  'far  out  into  the  sea,  particularly  near  the  Wddi  Merdkh.  The 
territory  of  the  Huwei|;at  Beduins  begins  here.  Negociations  for  a  new 
escort  must  be  made  with  these,  who  are  often  unreasonable.  About 
4  brs.  from  the  Wadi  Huweimir&t  we  observe  the  small  granite  island  of 
Kureiyeh  or  Jetiret  Fa^^n  (FharaoK't  Igland)^  on  which  is  a  ruined  Saracen 
castle  (probably  Aila,  see  below).  The  broad  Wddi  Tdba^,  farther  to  the  N., 
contains  a  bitter  spring  and  dilm-palms.  Close  by  is  a  cistern  of  red  stone. 
The  Bds  el-Masri,  a  promontory  of  dark  stone,  must  be  rounded,  the  moun- 
tains recede,  and  we  soon  reach  the  broad  pilgrim-route  {Derb  el-HaJJ, 
p.  157).    We  now  cross  a  saline  swamp,  leave  a  ruined  town  on  the'left, 

'  a  Mudir 
%  forms  part 

^     ^ _  ,   .  neighbourhood 

lay  the'Bloth  of  Scripture  (1  Kings'ix.  26),  which  was  garrisoned  during 
the  Boman  period  by  the  tenth  legion.    It  was  afterwards  called  Aila,  and 
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was  still  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Grasades.  In  order  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  both  Jews  and 
Christians  pretended  to  possess  a  letter  of  protection  from  Mohammed. 
During  the  Byzantine  period  it  paid  tribute  to  the  emperors,  but  was 
afterwards  under  the  protection  of  the  Mohammedan  princes  of  Bgypt,  and 
was  especially  patronized  by  Ahmed  Ibn  'puldn.  During  the  Crusades  it 
was  taken  by  the  Franks,  but  in  A.  D.  1170  Saladin  recaptured  it.  Down 
to  the  15th  cent,  the  town  is  spoken  of  as  a  large  and  prosperous  place; 
but  it  afterwards  fell  into  decay,  though  situated  on  the  great  pilgrimage' 
route  to  Mecca.  The  Turkish  fortress  of  'Akaba  is  rectangular  in  form, 
each  angle  of  its  massive  walls  being  defended  by  a  tower.  The  entrance- 
gate  (bearing  an  old  Arabic  inscription),  is  also  protected  by  towers. 

About  4-5  hrs.  from  'Akaba  is  the  Jebel  Borghir  or  Jebel  en- Mr 
('Mountain  of  Light^),  which  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  Mt.  Sinai 
of  Scripture.  The  Arabs  say  that  Moses  once  conversed  here  with  the 
Lord.    Upright  stones  and  Sinai  tic  inscriptions  hare  been    found  here. 

Fbom  'Akaba  to  El-Ma'an,  3  days  (escort  of  1-2  Khayy&ls  necessary).  — 
IST  Day.  From  'Akaba  we  cross  the  plain  to  the  H.  After  IVs  br.  we 
begin  to  ascend  iheWddi  Yetem,  In  1/2  br.  the  route  leads  to  the  E.  into 
the  mountains ;  after  1/4  br.  we  come  to  an  embankment  (ET-Mcuadd)^  built 
of  rough-hewn  stone  olocks  8Vs  ft.  thick  and  stretching  right  across  the 
vaUey.  After  passing  several  lateral  valleys  we  reach  the  (IVs  br.)  W&di 
RttwHha.  on  the  right,  where  the  W&di  Yetem  makes  a  bend  to  the  K. 
After  2*/4  )aA.  we.  arrive  at  the  small  plain  of  El-Mexra^a^  with  the  remaioa 
of  a  Roman  road  leading  due  K.  to  Petra.  Hence  to  the  (I74  br.)  plain 
of  El  Mt(fi/ein^  where  camp  is  pitched  for  the  night.  —  2ifD  Day.  The 
route  now  leaves  the  Wadi  Yetem  and  leads  in  a  K.N.E.  direction  past 
the  (1^4  hr«)  Jfbet  MahHtk  to  the  (60  min.)  spring  of  'Ain  Kfthetrek;  dose 
by  are  the  remains  of  a  Soman  fort.  Thence  to  the  N.E.,  across  the  great 
plain  of  HittMhy  and  past  the  hills  of  (IV2  l>r.)  Mehaimeh  and  (11/4  br.) 
MeaMr^.  After  21/4  brs.  begins  the  ascent  of  Ifakb  Eshtdr^  leading  to  the 
high  plateau  of  the  8yro-Arabian  desert.  In  l>/4  hr.  we  reach  the  highest 
point ,  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  mountains  of  'Akaba,  the 
'Araba  (p.  175),  and  the  plateau  of  Et-Tlh  (p.  184).  i/s  hr.  Rdt  Eskidr; 
10  min.  Khirbet  FtfeUek  (khin?);  1  hr.  'Ain  AbvTl  Zdsdn  (nightquarters).  — 
8bq  Dat.  We  ride  to  the  N.E.  for  1  hr.  to  the  rains  of  WdtUh,  and  1  hr. 
later  reach  the  Wddi  Mekaffdi  theoountry  is  monotonous  and  uncultivated. 
8  hrs.  Wddi  iSsmneA,  whence  we  reach  El-Mofdn  (p.  153)  in  1  hr. 

From  El-Ma'&n  to  Petra^  see  p.  174. 

From  El-Ma'&n  to  Damaunu  by  the  Hej&z  Railway,  see  pp.  153-161. 

From  £1-Ma'an  to  Jem*alem,  We  take  the  Hej4s  Railway  as  far  tA* Amman 
(comp.  p.  153),  where  riding-animals  maybe  obtained.  Thence  to  Jerusalem, 
•ee  RR.  17  and  15. 
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23.  From:  ^Ternsalem  to  N&bnlns  (Shechem). 

ll-lli/s  brs.  (not  including  baits).  Road  under  construction.  —  Travel* 
lers  without  tents  bad  better  spend  tbe  night  at  tbe  khftn  in  El-Bireh 
(9Vs  M.  ^  p.'  212),  at  the  Latin  monastery,  or  at  the  Quakers'  mission- 
station  (p.  212)  of  Bdmalldh  (31/4  brs.)  ^  tbose  with  tents  should  camp  at 
'Ain  Sinyd  (U  M. ;  p.  213)  or  at  Uin  O-Haramiyeh  (19  M.;  p.  218).  If  time 
is  of  consequence  a  carriage  may  be  taken  as  far  as  £1-Labban  (p.  214; 
(horses  must  be  sent  on  in  advance),  so  that  Ndhuln*  may  be  reached  in 
1  daj.  —  Gomp.  tbe  Map*  at  pp.  92,  10. 

Beyond   the   npper  Kidrou  valley  (jp.  76)  the  Nabulus  road 
diverges  from  that  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives  and  traverses  the  lofty  plain 
Basdbkkr'8  Palestine  and  Syria.    4th  Edit.  \  3 
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in  a  due  northerly  direction.  After  20  mln.  we  see  to  the  left  Shdfti 
(perhaps  the  Nob  of  1  Sam.  xxi.23),  with  fragments  of  a  church  and 
a  small  reservoir  hewn  in  the  rock.  To  the  right,  after  10  min.,  rises 
the  hill  of  Tell  el-FUl^  probably  the  same  as  the  Gibedh  of  Benjamin 
(Judg.  xix.  i2)  and  perhaps  also  to  be  identified  with  ^Gibeah  of  Saul' 
(1  Sam.  XV.  34)  and  *Gibeah  of  God'  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  comp.  p.  98). 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  perhaps  a  fort  erected  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  some  smaller  remains;  the  view  is  extensive. 
To  the  W.  (left)  are  seen  the  villages  of  Beit  Iks^  (p.  18),  Beit 
Hanlnfi  (p.  96),  and  Bir  Neb&la  (p.  97).  Farther  on  (V2  hr.)  a  road 
diverges  on  the  left,  leading  to  El-Jib  (p.  97). 

In  about  1^/^  hr.  from  the  Damascus  Gate  we  reach  (left)  the 
dilapidated  Khan  el-Khar^ib.  To  the  right  rises  a  hill,  on  which 
lies  the  small  village  of  Er-Bdm^  the  ancient  Ramah  of  Benjamin 
(1  Klnga  XV.  17). 

Bamah  of  Benjamin  formed  a  kind  of  frontier  castle  between  the  K. 
and  S.  kingdoms.  After  the  captivity  it  was  repeopled.  It  is  now  occupied 
by  about  id  families  only.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  village  lies  the  MMm 
Sheikh  Husein^  containing  the  ruins  of  a  small  basilica.  The  view  from  it 
is  very 'extensive.  From  £r-Ram  the  traveller  may  follow  the  crest  of  the 
hill  towards   the  E.,   and  in  36  min.  reach  the  village  of  Jeb<f  (p.  98). 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  perceive  to  the  left(W.)  Kalandtyth, 
and  then  (40  min.)  Khirbet  el-Atdrcu,  a  ruined  village  on  a  hill, 
with  two  old  ponds  and  tombs  (^Ataroth-Addar^  Joshua  xvi.  5). 

We  now  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan  valley,  skirt  the  Wddi  es-Suweinit  (p.  98),  which  descends 
to  the  latter,  and  in  ^2  ^r*  (^Va  M-  ^'om  Jerusalem)  reach  — 

El-Blreh  a  village  of  about  1000  inhab.,  situated  in  a  poor 
district.  It  owes  its  name  ('cistern')  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Beeroih^  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
This  was  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Joshua  ix.  17;  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Near 
the  principal  spring,  below  the  village,  to  the  S.W.,  are  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  reservoirs.  On  the  highest  ground  in  the  village 
lie  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  Churchj  beside  which  is  a  Mohammedau 
:  WeU,  The  church  was  erected  by  the  Templars  in  1146,  and  closely 
resembles  the  church  of  St.  Anne  at  Jerusalem  (p.  48) ;  the  three 
apses  and  the  N.  wall  only  are  now  standing.  The  tradition  that  this 
was  the  spot  where  Mary  and  Joseph  first  discovered  the  absence  of 
the  child  Jesus  from  their  company  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  the  records  of  pilgrimages  in  the  14th  cent.  (Lukeii.  48  et  seq.). 
The  tower  to  the  N.  of  the  village  is  in  part  constructed  of  ancient 
materials. 

About  s/i  H.  to  the  W.  of  El-Bireh  lies  B4malU]i,  a  large  Christian 
village,  with  English  and  Quaker  mission-stations  and  schools,  an  Englifb 
physician,  and  churches,  convents,  and  schools  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
patriarchates  (Sisters  of  St.  Joseph). 

The  Carriage  Road  from  El-Bireh  to  'Ain  bl-Habamiteh 
(10  M.)  leads  past  (20  min.)  the  small  pond  of  El-Bm%  which 
is  often  dry.    After  85  min.  we  see  in  front  of  us  the  Wddi  Jifnd, 
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Here,  in  a  pleasant  oasis,  lies  the  inllage  of  Ji/iid,  inhabited  by  about 
600  Christians.  This  is  the  ancient  Oophnah^  which  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  became  the  capital  of  one  of  the  ten  toparchies 
into  which  Judeea  was  divided  by  the  Romans.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
are  the  Latin  monastery  and  charch,  to  the  E.  of  which  the  ruins  of  an 
old  church  are  visible.  Built  into  the  ruins  to  the  S.  of  the  village  is  a 
Greek  church,  containing  some  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
including  a  sarcophagus  built  into  the  wall.  On  the  hill  to  the  S.  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  —  A  road  to  the  N.W.  leads  from  Jifni  to 
TibnO^,  perhaps  the  ancient  Timnath  Serah^  where  Joshua^s  grave  has  been 
shown  since  the  5th  century  among  other  rock-graves  (Joshua  xix.  50; 
xziv.  30).    Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of  a  toparchy  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8,  5). 

The  road  descends  in  long  windings  along  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Talley  to  (35  min.)  'Ain  Stnyd,  a  village  about  14 M.  from  Jemsalem 
and  probably  the  Jeshanah  of  2  Ohron.  xiii.  19.  We  then  follow 
the  valley  to  the  N. ,  with  Yebrdd  and  the  ruin  of  Kasr  BerdawU 
(Castle  of  Baldwin)  lying  above  us  to  the  right,  while  to  the  left 
is  'Atdra.  At  (40  min.)  the  last-mentioned  point  the  road  bends 
sharply  to  the  S.E.  and  descends  into  a  side-valley  of  the  Wddi 
el-Hardmtyeh^  resuming  its  N.  direction  on  reaching  the  main  valley. 
In  3/4  hr.  (19  M.  from  Jerusalem)  we  reach  the  spring  of  — 

'Ain  el-Har&mlyeh.  The  water  trickles  down  from  the  base  of 
a  cliif.    Adjacent  are  rock-tombs,  caverns,  and  the  ruins  of  a  khan. 

The  shorter  but  very  rough  Bridlb  Path  fbom  £l-B!rsh  to  'Ain  bl- 
HabamItkh  diverges  to  tbe  right  (K.E.)  from  the  road  about  5  min.  to  the 
N.  of  El-Bireh.  After  20  min.  we  pass  a  spring  and  two  caverns  (ancient 
reservoirs,  called  ^AyHn  el-Hardmiyeh  in  the  middle  ages)  on  our  left.  The 
ceiling  of  one  of  these  is  supported  by  two  columns.  Soon  afterwards  we 
pass  another  spring,  and  in  10  min.  more  the  spring  *Ain  el-Akabeh  on  our 
right.    In  10  min.  we  reach  the  miserable  hovels  of  — 

Beitin  (ca.  S60  inbab.),  which  stands  on  a  hill  and  is  probably  identical 
with  BeiTiel.  The  view,  especially  from  the  roof  of  the  sheikh's  house,  is 
extensive.  To  the  N.W.,  on  the  highest  point  in  the  village,  lie  the  ruins 
of  a  tower,  on  old  foundations^  a  little  lower  are  the  remains  of  a  Crusaders' 
churchy  in  the  valley  to  the  W.  is  a  fine  reservoir  (105  yds.  long  and 
T2yds.  wide),  in  the  centre  of  which  the  spring  is  enclosed  in  a  circular 
basin.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  village  is  a  remarkable  circle  of  stones 
which  may  possibly  have  had  a  religious  significance  (comp.  p.  xoiii). 

Beth-el  signifies  'house  of  God'  (Gen.  xxviii.  19)  \  according  to  Judges  i.  23. 
26  the  place  was  originally  called  Luz.  The  town  was  captured  and  occupied 
by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Judges  i.  22  et  seq.)  ^  in  the  list  in  Joshua  xvili. 
13,22  it  is  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  their  frontier-town  towards 
Ephraim.  Under  Jeroboam  it  became  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  northern  kingdom  (as  Jerusalem  was  for  the  southern  kingdom); 
comp.  Amos  iv.  4,  vii.  13;  1  Kings  xii.  32.  After  the  captivity  Bethel  was 
again  occupied  by  Benjamites,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was 
fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bacchides.    It  was  afterwards  taken  by  Vespasian. 

From  Beitin  the  road  traverres  the  crest  of  the  hills  towards  tlie  N.  5 
on  a  hill  in  front  of  us  lies  the  Christian  village  of  Et-Tayyibeh.  In 
40  min.  we  see  Btr  ex-Zeit  on  a  hill  in  tbe  distance  to  the  left,  with  Jifnd 
(p.  212)  below  it  and  ^Ain  YehrHd  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  us.  Vines, 
figs,  and  olives  remind  us  that  we  are  now  in  the  favoured  territory  of 
Ephraim.  Farther  on  we  perceive  'Ain  Sinya  (see  above)  and  Khirbet 
el-'At^ra  (p.  212)  above  it,  and  (after  35  min.)  Yebrud  (see  above),  all  on 
the  I'eft.  The  road  down  the  valley  through  the  rock-gardens  is  very  bad. 
Passing  a  height  crowned  with  a  ruin  called  Kasr  Berdawil  (see  above), 
the  road  leads  to  a  cross  valley  in  32  min.,  wh'ere  we  choose  the  road  to" 
the  N.,  leading  past  extensive  ruins  with  magnificent  olive-trees  into  the 
W&di  a-Har&mtyeh  and  to  the  (»/4  hr.)  spring  of  that  name  (see  above). 

13* 
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From  'Ain  el-Har&m!yeh  we  asoend  the  valley  to  the  N.  To 
the  left,  after  Vi^-i  appears  the  ruin  ot  Et-TeU.  On  the  right, 
after  */2 1*^.,  opens  a  hroad,  well-cultivated  plain  with  the  village  of 
Turmua  'Afyd  (the  Thormaiia  of  the  Talmud),  where  the  road  to 
SeilOn  diverges  on  the  right,  while  the  direct  route  to  Kh^n  el- 
Lubhan  proceeds  towards  the  left. 

The  slight  digression  to  SeiUn  is  worth,  making,  if  only  for  the  view. 
The  road  erosses  the  plain  towards  the  If  .E.,  and  after  V«  ^^'  leaves  the 
village  of  Turmus  'Aiya  to  the  right.  We  next  cross  the  low  watershed, 
and  re^eh  (V«  tir.)  the  ruins  of  — 

8eil^  on  the  site  of  the  Shilok  of  Scripture.  It  was  here  that  the  Temple 
of  Jehovah  stood  (Jer.  vii.  12)  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  and  in 
bonoar  of  the  Lord  a  festival  was  annually  celebrated,  on  which  occasion 
dances  were  performed  by  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  (Judges  xxi.  19,  21).  This 
was  the  residence  of  Eli  and  of  the  youthful  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  ii,  ill).  At 
what  time  the  catastrophe  mentioned  by  the  prophet  (Jerem.  vii.  12, 14; 
xxvi.  6)  overtook  the  town,  is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  the 
place  was  in  ruins  (comp.  also  p.  96).  The  first  ruin,  which  lies  on  ear 
right  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  is  called  Jdmi^  el-ArbaHn  (the 
40  companions  of  the  prophet).  The  lintel  of  the  portal  (N.)  is  formed  of 
a  monolith  with  beautiful  antique  sculptures.  The  main  building  was 
about  33  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the  roof  was  supported  by  foar 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals.  During  a  restoration  vaults  were  built 
and  the  side-walls  buttressed.  A  small  mosque  has  been  added  on  the  £. 
side.  —  The  road  to  the  village  (6  min.  to  the  K.)  leads  past  a  pond  parti- 
ally hewn  in  the  rock.  The  more  modern  ruins  of  the  village  on  the  hill  show 
traces  of  ancieut  building  materials.  In  the  hillside  are  rock-tombs.  At 
the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  mosque /^nii'  el-Ytteimy  clo»e  to  which  is  an 
old  oak.  The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  vaulted  and  supported  by  two 
columns.  Behind  the  village,  on  the  K.  side  of  the  hill.  Is  a  remarkably 
large  terrace;  it  is  possible  that  the  Tabernacle  stood  here. 

From  Seildn  we  descend  into  the  Wddi  3eU4n  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and 
descend  its  course  to  the  W.  After  60  min.  the  Khdn  el-Lubban  (see  b«low) 
comes  in  sight  to  the  left.  In  5  min.  we  turn  to  the  K.,  and  join  the 
direct  road  ^om  Beitin. 

On  the  direct  route  to  Khtn  el-Lnbban  we  see,  on  the  hill  to 
the  left,  the  village  of  Sinjil,  called  Casale  Sai/U  Giles  by  the 
Crusaders,  from  Count  Raymond  of  Saint  Giles.  This  point  marks 
the  present  limit  of  the  carriage-road.  We  now  skirt  the  E.  slope 
of  the  valley  (passing  on  the  right  the  Weli  Abu  'Auf,  and  on  the 
left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  the  ruin  of  lOiUrbet  El-Burj) 
and  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  in  35  min. ,  where  we  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  Mount  Hermon  and  the  green  basin  of  El^Lubban  before  us.  The 
footpath  (right)  descends  rapidly;  the  better  road  (left)  leads  in 
20  min.  to  the  large  dilapidated  Khdn  el-Lubban,  with  a  good  spring. 

About  5  min.  farther  on  we  see  to  the  left  the  village  of  El- 
Lubban,  the  ancient  Lebonah  (Judges  xxi.  19).  In  the  N.E.  comer 
of  the  plain,  which  we  traverse  lengthwise,  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  a  broad  level  valley  which  ascends  gradually  and  terminates 
in  a  barren  ridge.  In  26  min.  we  leave  Es-Sdwiyeh  to  the  left,  and 
in  20  min.  more  reach  the  dilapidated  Khdn  es-Sdwiyeh,  Hence  the 
the  road  descends  to  the  N.W.  into  the  Wddi  Yetma  (V4  hr,);  to 
the  right  of  the  road  lie  Kabeldn  and  Yetma,  to  the  left  Ydsiif. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  the  road  again  ascends  steeply.   At 
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the  top  of  the  hill  (I/2  ^^-^  "^^  obtain  a  view  of  the  large  plain  of 
El-Makknay  fiamed  by  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  Before  ns  rise 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  far  to  the  N.  the  Great  Hermon  (p.  289). 
We  descend  to  (20  min.)  the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  El-Makhna. 
To  the  left  is  the  village  of  KUza^  to  the  right  Bdta,  Skirting  the  W. 
margin  of  the  plain,  we  pass  (20  min.)  the  large  village  of  Huwdra 
on  the  left,  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of  Gerizim  (Jp.2lS,  219). 
The  village  of  ^AudiUldh  next  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  This  is  the 
broadest  part  of  the  plain  of  Makhna.  On  the  right,  after  V4  hr.,  lies 
'Awertaf  where  the  tombs  of  Eleazar  and  Phinehas  ( Joshna  xxiv.  33) 
are  shown.  On  Mt.  Gerizim  stands  the  Weli  Abu  Urruftn  (Ishmael). 
After  1/2  hr.  the  village  of  Kafr  Kalltn  lies  to  the  left,  and  that  of 
i?iVi5  to  the  right  beyond  the  plain.  Above  us,  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Gerizim,  is  a  Muslim  weli. 

The  road  skirts  the  N.E.  corner  of  Mt.  Gerizim.  After  35  min., 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  situated  Jacob's  Well,  which  belongs 
to  the  Greeks  and  has  been  enclosed  with  a  wall.  According  to  an 
ancient  tradition  this  is  the  well  where  Jesus  met  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  who  came  from  Sychar. 

The  cistern  is  situated  on  the  highroad  from  Jerusalem  to  GaUliBe. 
thus  according  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  (iv.  5-30;  comp.  p.  220). 
The  opening  of  the  cistern  now  lies  in  the  crypt  of  a  Crusaders'*  chapel^ 
which  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  church  of  the  4th  century.  The  cistern, 
which  is  lined  with  masonry^  is  TVs  ft.  in  diameter,  and  it  is  still  75  ft. 
deep  in  apite  of  the  rubbish  thrown  into  it.    It  is  dry  in  summer. 

Abotit  V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Jacob's  Well  is  «hown  Jo9eph'%  Tomb, 
This  monument  was  restored  in  1868,  and  has  the  usual  form  of 
a  Muslim  weli. 

Jews,  Christians,  and  Mjislims  agree  that  here  lay  the  'parcel  of  ground' 
(Joih.  xxiv.  32)  purchased  by  Jacob,  where  the  Israelites  afterwards  haHed 
Jos^n.  This  tradition  dates  fi-om  the  4th  century.  The  Jews  burn  small 
votive  offerings  in  the  hollows  of  the  two  little  columns  of  the  tomb. 

From  Jacob's  Well  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  valley  of  Nabulus,  which  is  flanked  by  Mt,  Gerizim  (p.  219) 
on  the  S.  and  Mt,  Ebal  (p.  220)  on  the  N.  On  the  right,  after  7  min,, 
is  the  village  of  Baldta,  Here,  according  to  early  Christian  tradition 
and  the  Samaritan  chronicle,  stood  the  oak  (baU^^t)  of  Shechem 
(Joshua  xxiv.  26;  Judges  ix.  6).  About  4  min.  farther  on  rock- 
tombs  are  visible  on  Mt.  Ebal.  We  now  reach  the  spring  *Ain  Defna^ 
near  which  Turkish  barracks  with  an  arsenal  and  hospital  have  been 
erected.  Olive-groves  soon  begin.  To  the  left  lies  the  chapel  of  the 
Rij&l  el'AmM  (men  of  the  columns),  where  forty  Jewish  prophets 
are  said  to  be  buried  and  the  pillar  of  Abimelech  (Judges  ix.  6) 
perhaps  stood.   In  12  min.  more  we  reach  the  gate  of  Nabulus. 

N&bnlus  (Sheohem). 

AcooMMODATiOH  in  the  BoM  Ifabitts  of  the  BambWff-AmeriMn  Line,  or 

in  the  Latin  MUHon  Hou$e  Getter  of  introduction  from  Jerusalem  advisaWe). 

-  The  Oamphtg  Geotjhd  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.    It  is  reached 

by  taming  to  the  right. before  we  eome  to  the  gate  and  riding  round  the 
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K.  side  of  the  town.  The  commandant  shonld  be  requested  to  famish  one 
or  two  soldiers  as  a  guard  for  the  tents  (about  Vs  ^^J*  P^'  man),  as  the 
inhabitants  are  fanatical,  turbulent,  and  quarrelsome. 

The  English  Church  iiisiionarj^  Sodetff  (p.  21)  has  a  station  here  (church 
and  hospital  with  English  physician). 

Post  and  Telkghaph  Office  (Turkish). 

HiSTOST.  The  name  Siohem  or  Sheehem  means  *neck'  or  *ridge'  (as 
the  top  of  a  pass).  The  town  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs;  and  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  his  sons  all  encamped  temporarily 
in  the  plain  near  Shechem  (Gen.  xii.  6;  xxxiii.  18;  xxxv.  12).  Joshua 
also  held  here  his  last  assembly  of  the  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,26).  At  a  later 
date  the  town  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Abimelech,  who  waa  the 
son  of  Gideon  and  a  woman  of  Shecbem.  ruled  it  for  three  years  (Judges  is). 
Under  Behoboam,  the  national  assembly  was  held  here  (B.C.  933),  which 
resulted  in  the  final  separation  of  the  Korthem  tribes  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Darid  (1  Kings  xii),  Jeroboam  chose  Shechem  for  his  residence.  About 
60  years  later,  Omri  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  the  newly-founded 
Samaria  (p.  221),  the  name  of  which  gradually  came  into  use  for  the  whole 
country.  After  a  part  of  the  population  had  been  carried  off  by  the  As- 
syrians (B.C.  722),  their  place  was  taken  by  pagan  colonists  (2  Kings  xvil  24); 
and  from  their  union  with  those  of  the  Israelites  who  had  been  left  behind 
sprang  the  mixed  people  of  the  Samaritans,  toward  whom  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  exile  behaved  with  the  most  jealous  reserve,  excluding 
them  from  all  share  in  the  religious  rites  of  Jerusalem.  The  Samaritans 
therefore,  under  the  leadership  of  Sanballat  (Kehem.  ii.  10,  19),  founded 
a  temple  of  their  own  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  in  consequence  of  which  the  town 
of  Shechem  again  rose  in  importance,  while  Samaria  declined.  This 
temple  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  129  by  JohnHyrcanus,  the  Asmonean  (p.  Ixxix), 
but  its  site  continued  be  held  sacred  by  the  Samaritans.  The  enmity 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  is  also  sharply  emphasized  in  the 
Xew  Testament.  The  Jews  regarded  the  name  of  Samaritan  as  a  term  of 
reproach  (John  viii.  48).  The  apostles  did  not  at  first  go  to  Samaria  to 
preach  the  gospel  (Hatth.  x.  5),  though  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  viii.  6-25, 
we  read  of  preaching  and  baptism  taking  place  there.  In  67  A. D.  Vespasian 
conquered  the  country,  slaying  11,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Shechem  was 
rebuilt  after  the  war,  and  received  the  name  of  Flavia  NeapoUt^  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  During  the  Christian  period  I^eapolii  became  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  but  collisions  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  ChristiaDS  were 
frequent.  The  last  serious  revolt  was  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Justinian 
in  629  A.D.  The  synagogues  were  closed.  Many  of  the  Samaritans  took 
refuge  in  Persia,  some  accepted  Christianity,  but  others  remained  true  to 
their  hereditary  faith.  In  the  12th  cent.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  still  found 
about  ICOO  adherents  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine,  of  whom 
100  were  at  l^abulus,  300  at  Ascalon,  200  at  CsBsarea,  and  400  at  Damascus. 
The  Crusaders  under  Tancred  captured  the  town,  and  Baldwin  n.  held  a 
great  Diet  here.  —  The  name  of  Kftbulus,  a  corruption  of  Ifeapolitj  offers 
one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  a  place  has  changed  its  ancient 
Semitic  name  for  a  later  one  of  Boman  origin  (p.  Ivii).  For  a  time  the 
town  was  also  known  as  Mabortha^  which  signifies  pass  or  'place  of  passageV 

The  sect  of  the  Samaritans  is  still  represented  by  about  160  people 
at  Nabulus  (comp.  p.  218).  The  prayers  are  repeated  in  the  Samaritan 
dialect,  although  Arabic  is  now  the  colloquial  language  of  the  people.  The 
men  wear  white  surplices  imd  red  turbans,  and  have  preserved  a  venerable 
type  of  Jewish  physiognomy.  The  Samaritans  are  strict  monotheists, 
and  abhor  all  images  and  all  expressions  whereby  human  attributes  are 
ascribed  to  God.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  the  resur- 
rection and  last  judgment.  They  expect  the  Messiah  to  appear  6000  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  he  will  be 
greater  than  Moses.  Of  the  Old  Testament  they  possess  the  Pentateuch 
only,  in  a.  version  differing  somewhat  from  ours.  Their  literature  chiefly 
consists  of  prayers  and  hymns.  Their  oldest  chronicles  date  from  the  IStli 
century.  Three  times  a  year,  viz.  at  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
feast  of  weeks,  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  they  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
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the  sacred  Mt.  Gerizim.  They  celebrate  all  the  3Iosaic  festivals.  At  the 
Passover,  to  which  strangers  will  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  ad- 
mittance, seven  white  lambs  are  sacrificed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Old  Testament  ritual.  The  office  of  high-priest  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  present  occupant  of  the  post  is  called  Ya'kHb. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 'the 
district  authorities.  His  stipend  consists  of  tithes  paid  him  by  the  flock. 
Bigamy  is  permitted  if  the  first  wife  be  childless,  and  when  a  married  man 
dies,  his  nearest  relative  other  than  his  brother  is  bound  to  marry  the  widow. 


NABULUS  (SHECHEM).  I 

if  13^  lie  Saulcj,  'R'am^nJk  Xf^<Fp«ct. 


^^\ 


'M 


^ImqurB  ifl^iiiv  Town . 
4h      <i       tHbhibildk, 


NdJtndus  (1870  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
five  liwas  of  the  Beirut  Vilayet  (p.  Ivii),  contains  24,800  inhab. 
and  is  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  infantry.  There  are  8  laTrge 
mosques,  and  2  Muslim  schools  (a  girls*  school  and  a  college),  in 
addition  tp  th©  Koran  schools.    The  Christian  inhabitants,  about 
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700  in  number,  are  mostly  Orthodox  (with  a  Mshop  and  church)  or 
United  Greeks  (with  a  church).  The  few  Latins  have  a  church  and 
a  mission-house  of  the  Patriarchate.  There  are  also  ahont  150  Prote- 
stants, with  a  church,  school,  and  hospital  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  (see  p.  216),  200  Jews,  and  160  Samaritans.  —  Nahulns 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  country  to  the  £.  of  Jordan, 
particularly  in  wo6l  and  cotton.  It  contains  about  15  manufactories 
of  soap,  which  is  made  chiefly  from  olive-oil.  Excellent  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  present  town,  which  lies  in  a  long  line  on  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  between  Mt.  Gerizim  and  Mt.  Ebal  (pp.  219,  220),  anciently 
extended  farther  to  the  £.,  perhaps  to  the  spring  of  Defna  (p.  215). 
Its  interior  resembles  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  much  better  provided 
with  water.  Of  the  22  springs,  most  of  which  rise  on  Mt.  Gerizim, 
only  about  half  are  dry  in  summer.  Water  is  heard  rushing  under 
every  street.  The  town  contains  few  attractions  beyond  the  bazaar 
and  mosques. 

The  *great  mosque'  of  J^mf  el-Kehir  (PI.  1),  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  town,  was  originally  a  basilica  built  by  Justinian,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1167.  The  E.  portal,  which 
is  well  preserved,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
consists  of  5  recessed  arches,  borne  by  small  semi-columns.  The 
outermost  arch  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in  the  Romanesque  style. 
Th^  court  contains  a  reservoir  surrounded  by  antique  columns.  Ad- 
mfssien  to  the  interior  Is  not  easily  obtained.  —  The  JdmV  en- A'cwr, 
•or  *mo8qxie  of  Victory*  (PI.  4),  is  probably  a  Crusaders'  church  too, 
as  certainly  is  the  J6tmV  el-Khadrd  (Pi.  2),  the  *mo8qne  of  Heaven . 
The  latter  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Joseph's  coat  was  brought 
by  his  brethren  to  Jacob.  By  the  church  rises  a  kind  of  clock-tower 
resembling  that  of  Er-Ramleh  (p.  12),  a  slab  in  the  wall  of  which 
bears  a  Samaritan  inscription.  —  Immediately  to  theW.  rises  a  large 
mound  of  ashes,  which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town.  — In  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  town  is  the  Jamf  el-Mescikin,  the  ^mosque  of  the 
lepers'  (who  live  there).  It  was  probably  erected  by  the  Crusaders, 
perhaps  as  a  hospital  for  the  Templars.  —  A  little  farther  to  the  N. 
is  shown  what  Muslim  tradition  declares  to  be  the  Tomh  ofJaeoli's 
8on8^  beside  a  lately  erected  mosque. 

The  quarter  of  the  Samaritans  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town. 
Their  Synagogue  (KenUet  es-Sdmireh)  is  a  small,  whitewashed 
chamber.  The  Samaritan  codex  of  the  Pentateuch  shown  here  is 
old,  but  that  it  was  written  by  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of 
Aaron  is  a  myth,  as  it  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
An  inferior  codex  is  generally  palmed  off  on  travellers;  the  genuine 
codex  is  kept  in  a  costly  case,  with  a  cover  of  grfeen  Venetian  fabric. 
The  fee  to  the  k6hen  for  a  single  person  is  2  fr.,  for  a  party  1  fr.  each. 

The  slopes  of  Mt.  Gerizim  afford  the  best  view  of  N&bulw. 
B^  the  highest  row  of  gardens  we  turn  to  the  left  (E.),  and  follow* 
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terrace  skirting  the  rocky  slope.  The  large  caverns  here  (comp.  the 
Plan  at  p.  217)  were  probably  once  quarries.  From  the  terrace  we 
at  length  reach  a  platform.  This  spot  accords  better  than  any  other 
with  the  narrative  of  Jtidges  ix.  7-21,  while  the  passage  Joshua  viii. 
30-35  (comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  12). applies  best  to  the  amphitheatrical 
bays  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  E.  of  Nabulus. 

The  usual  route  to  the  top  of  Hi,  Oerlsim  (1  hr.)  leads  from  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  town  and  through  the  valley  ascend^g  thence 
towards  the  S.,  in  which  (10  min.)  rises  the  copious  spring  Rds 
el-^Ain.  A  climb  of  40  mi^.  brings  us  to  a  lofty  plain,  where  the 
Samaritans  pitch  their  tents  for  seven  days  (p.  216)  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover.  Thence  to  the  summit  is  a  walk  of  10  min.  more. 
The  mountain  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  nummuUte  limestone 
(tertiary  formation). 

The  summit  of  Mt.  Gerizim  (2848  ft.),  Arab.  Jebel  et-Tor  or 
el-KibH  (the  S.  mountain),  consists  of  a  large  plateau,  at  the  N.  end. 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  probably  erected  in  Justinian's 
time  (633),  although  the  walls,  5-10  ft.  thick,  consisting  of  drafted 
blocks,  may  possibly  belong  to  a  still  older  structure.  The  castle  forms 
a  large  square  and  is  flanked  with  towers.  Adjoining,  to  the  N.E.,  rises 
the  well  of  Sheikh  Ohdnim  (magnificent  view  from  the  window,  see 
below),  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  castle  is  a  large  reservoir.  Of  the 
Church  which  once  stood  here  the  lowest  foundations  only  are  extant. 
It  was  an  octagonal  building  with  an  apse  towards  the  E.,  having 
its  main  entrance  on  the  N.  and  chapels  on  five  sides;  It  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  474  (?533).  To  the  S.  of  the  castle  are  walls 
and  cisterns,  and  there  is  a  paved  way  running  from  N.  to  S.  Some 
massive  substructions  a  little  below  the  castle,  to  the  S. ,  are  shown 
as  the  twelve  stones  of  the  altar  which  Joshua  is  said  to  have  erected 
here  (viii.  30-32).  In  the  centre  of  the  plateau  the  Samaritans  point 
out  a  projecting  rook  as  having  once  been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  their 
temple.  The  whole  surface  of  the  plateau  seems  to  have  once  been 
covered  with  houses,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  cisterns  and 
other  remains^  Towards  the  E.  are  several  paved  terraces.  At  the 
S.E.  corner  the  spot  where  Abraham  was  about  to  offer  up  Isaac  is 
pointed  out.  —  The  summit  commands  a  noble  *Pbospect  :  to  the  E. 
lies  the  plain  of  El-Makhna,  bounded  by  gentle  hills,  with  the 
village  of  'Asker  (p.  220)  lying  on  the  N.  side,  and  that  of  Kafr 
Kallin  on  the  S. ;  farther  to  the  E.  are,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S., 
'Azm^t,  SMim  (with  Beit  Dejan  behind),  Riijib,  and  'Awerta.  The 
valley  to  the  S.  is  the  Wadi  'Awerta.  To  the  E.,  in  the  distance,  rise 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  among  which  6sha'  (p.  137)  towers  con- 
et^icvously.  Towards  the  N.  the  Great  Hermon  is  visible,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  view  in  this  direction  is  shut  out  by  Mt.  Ebal. 
Towards  the  N.W.  Carmel  is  visible  in  clear  weather.  Towards  the 
W.  ^e  valleys  and  hills  slope  away  to  the  blue  band  of  the  distant 
Mediterranean;  Casarea  may  sometimes  be  recognized  (S.W.). 
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The  asoeut  of  Mount  Ebal  (3077  ft.),  Arab.  Jebel  Esldmtyekai 
esh-Shemdli  (^N.  mountain'),  also  takes  1  hi.  The  path  winds  up  ovei 
terraces  hedged  with  cactus.  Near  the  top  on  the  W.  side  stauds  & 
Muslim  weli  which  attracts  pilgrims  and  is  said  to  contain  the  skall 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  highest  part  of  the  mountain  is  towards  the 
W.  side  J  on  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  El-KaVa  (*the  fortress'),  the 
walls  of  which  are  very  thick;  a  little  farther  to  the  E.  are  other  luins 
called  Khirbet  Kuneiaeh  ('littlQ  church').  The  *View  is  more  open 
than  that^rom  Mt.  Gerizim  and  extends  over  the  mountain-chain  of 
Galilee,  from  Carmel  across  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  Gilboa;  Mt. 
Tabor,  Safed  in  the  extreme  distance  near  flermon.  the  coast-plain 
to  the  W.,  and  the  distant  mountains  of  the  Hauran  to  the  E.  aie 
all  visible.  —  On  a  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Ebal  is  ToZitUa, 
identified  on  rather  insufficient  grounds  with  Tirzah,  which  for  a 
time  was  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  (1  Kings  xvi.  8,  etc.). 

Fbom  NilBDLDS  TO  Bkisan  ahd  Tibbbias.  The  route  foliows  the  great 
Damascus  caravan-road  \  to  Beisan  10  hrs^  thence  to  Tiberias  7  hrs.  — 
We  ride  round  the  E.  side  of  Ehal  to  (25  min.)  ^Asker  (the  Sychar  of 
John  iv.  6^  comp.  p.  216).  There  are  rock-tombs  and  a  spring  here.  After 
25  min.  we  pass  opposite  the  villages  of  ^Atm^^  D^r  9l-Hatab,  and  iSd^, 
and  traverse  the  gorge  of  the  Wddi  Biddn  to'  (2  hrs.)  Burj  el'-Fdr'a,  whence 
the  large  Wddi  ehFdr^a  descends  towards  the  S.E.  to  the  Jordan.  We  cross 
a  hill  to  (1  hr.  10  min.)  the  village  of  Tiibds  {Thebez,  Judges  ix.  50;  2  Sam. 
xi.  21).  On  the  right  (IV4  hr.)  lies  a  'small  building  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, probably  a  tomb,  with  a  sculptured  marble  portal.  From  the  village 
of  (5  min.)  Taydsir  the  Wddi  eUMdlih  descends  to  the  Jordan  \  and  so  also 
does  the  Wddi  ithatneh  towards  the  ]^.E.  Descending  the  latter,  our  road 
leads  to  (2  hrs.  50  min.)  the  ruin  of  Ka^Htn  in  the  wide  Jordan  valley. 
From  Ea'iln  we  ride  to  the  N.  in  1  hr.  to  Tell  Ma^jera^  and  thence  in  1  \a, 
more  io'-Beitdn  fp.  295).  The  formation  of  the  hills  is  volcanic,  the  rock  basalt 

From  Beisan  we  at  iirst  descend  through  underwood  to  the  N.>'.E. 
We  cross  (22  min.)  a  copious  brook,  with  a  stony  bed,  and  a  conduit 
In  40  min.  more  the  large  Wddi  'Esheh  descends  from  the  W.  After  i  br. 
we  see  the  village  of  Kdkab  el-Hawa  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  This  point 
answers  to  the  castle  of  Belvoir^  which  was  erected  by  King  Fulke  at  the 
same  time  as  Safed  (about  1140)  and  taken  by  Saladin  in  1182  (beautiful 
view  from  the  'top,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins).  In  20  min.  we  reach 
the  Wddi  Bireh,  and  in  1/2  hr.  we  descend  to  the  bridge  of  Jisr  el-MufdmC. 
Hence  to  (4  hrs.)  Tiberias^  see  p.  159. 

Railway  from  Beisan  to  Htx^d  and  to  Sixmakh,  see  p.  286. 


24.  From  N&bnlus  to  Jenln  and  Haif4. 

From  Nabulus  to  Sebasttjfeh  a  ride  of  2  hrs.;  thence  to  Jenin,  where 
the  night  is  passed,  4Vs  hrs.  The  pack-animals  are  sent  in  advance  to 
Jenin  by  the  direct  route  via  Beit  Imrin  and  Jtba^  (p.  222).  —  It  takes  7  hrs. 
to  drive  from  Jentn  to  Hai/d  (carriage  ordered  from  Haift,  see  p.  225), 
while  riding  takes  lVs-4  hrs.  more.  —  The  water  in  m'ost  of  the  springs 
m  nnUe  is  unwholesome. 

From  Nabulvs  to  Jevin  tia  SebastItbh.  The  rente  ascends 
the  valley,  following  the  Jaffa  road.  After  23  min.  we  see  Bdfidiyek 
lying  1/4  br.  to  the  left,  and  soon  afterwards  Zawdta  on  the  hill  to 
the  right.  The  villages  of  (20min.)  BeU  Vzin  and  BeU  Iha  (10  miii.l 
also  lie  to  the  left.     When  we  come  in  sight  of  a  water-conduit 
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crossing  tlie  valley  to  a  mill  we  asoend  out  of  the  valley  to  the  right 
(N.W.).  As  the  road  ascends  it  affords  (20  min.)  a  view  of  the 
village  of  Bm  Sheraf  in  the  valley  helow ;  on  the  height  opposite 
us  is  Keisin^  and  to  the  W.  of  it  Beit  Ltd ;  hy  the  roadside  is  a  spring 
with  good  water.  The  view  hecomes  more  extensive  when  we  reach 
the  top  (V4  hr.) ;  to  the  N.  W.  we  see  Rdmtn  and  'Andbetd,  and  En- 
NdkHra  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We  then  descend  into  the  valley. 
The  road  passes  under  (12  min.)  a  conduit.  On  the  hill  to  the  right 
is  a  well.  A  final  ascent  of  17  min.  at  length  hrings  us  to  Sebas$tyeh. 

The  village  of  Sebastiyeh,  the  ancient  Samwna,  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees  gave  name  to  the  whole  of  Central  Palestine, 
stands  on  an  isolated  terraced  hill,  rising  330  ft.  above  the  valley. 

The  foundation  of  Shomron  (prob.  'watch-bilP;  Aramaic  Shdmerdyim, 
Greek  Samdreid)  was  due  to  Omri,  King  of  Israel  (p.  Ixxxvi ;  1  Kings  xvi.  24). 
The  town  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  until  it 
was  taken  by  Sargon  in  B.C.  722,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  again  an  important  and  fortified  place,  but 
it  was  once  more  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus  (p.  216)  in  129  A.D.  Pompey 
included  Samaria  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
general  Gabinius.  Augustus  presented  the  town  to  Herod  the  Great,  who 
caused  it  to  be  handsomely  restored  and  fortified,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Sebaste  (Greek  for  Augusta).  A  large  colony  of  soldiers  and  peasants 
was  then  established  in  the  place.  Sebaste,  however,  was  gradually  sur- 
passed in  prosperity  by  Neapolis  (p.  216).  St.  Philip  preached  the  Gospel 
in  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5),  and  the  place  afterwards  became  an  episcopal 
see,  which  was  revived  by  the  Crusaders. 

Below  the  village  lies  the  Church  of  8t,  John,  a  Crusaders'  work 
of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent.,  now  converted  into  a  mosque. 
St.  Jerome  is  the  first  author  (4th  cent.)  who  mentions  the  tradition 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  buried  at  Samaria.  The  statement  that  he 
was  beheaded  here  is  of  much  later  origin  (comp.  p.  149).  In  the 
6th  cent,  a  basilica  stood  here.  The  church,  including  the  porch, 
is  55  yds.  long  and  25  yds.  wide.  The  nave  is  separated  fiom  the 
aisles  by  square  piers  with  columns,  on  which  the  pointed  vaulting 
rests.  The  rounded  windows  are  in  the  Romanesque  style.  Both  nave 
and  aisles  ended  on  the  E.  in  apses,  which  have  been  walled  up. 
From  a  small  rook-hewn  chamber  in  the  crypt  we  look  through  holes 
into  three  (empty)  tomb-chambers,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  Baptist  (Nebi  Yahydjj  the  others  those  of  the  prophets 
Obadiah  (probably  from  a  confusion  with  the  official  mentioned  in 
1  Kings  xviii.  3)  and  Elisha.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  church  are 
the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  at  the  comers  of  which  were  square 
towers.  This  was  either  the  residence  of  the  bishop  or  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John. 

In  and  among  the  houses  of  the  modern  village  are  scattered 
many  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  such  as  hewn  blocks,  shafts 
of  columns,  capitals,  and  portions  of  entablatures.  The  natives,  who 
axe,  it  should  be  remembered,  very  fanatical,  offer  coins  and  other 
relics  for  sale.  —  Above  the  village,  to  the  W.,  is  a  large  arti- 
ficially levelled  terrace,  now  used  as  a  threshing-floor.    To  the  W. 
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The  high  aniiqnity  of  the  town  is  confirmed  by  the  recent  excavations 
of  Prof.  Sellin  in  the  hill  adjoining  the  trafck,  which  brought  to  light  the 
ancient  sanctnary.  In  the  interior  were  found,  as  in  Gezer  (p.  13),  clay- 
yessels  containing  the  bodies  of  children  used  in  sacrifices,  numerous 
objects  in  clay  dating  from  the  earliest  times,  and  several  tablets  with 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  similar  to  those  of  Tell  'Amarna  (p.  Ixxv).  One 
of  these,  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Megiddo  (see  below),  proves  how  pre- 
dominant the  influence  of  Babylonian  culture  was  here  in  ancient  times. 

About  25  min.  farther  on  we  cross  some  low  hilly  ridges;  to  the 
right  lies  the  village  of  ZebUba.  20  min.  Spring  nsed  by  the  village 
of  Saltrrif  which  lies  on  th6  hill  to  the  left;  V4^r«  Selefeh,  above 
us  to  the  left;  25  min.  mill  and  garden  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Khirbet  el-LejjUn,  which  lies  about  8/4  M.  up  the  valley.  In  5  min. 
more  we  reach  the  hill  of  Tell  el-Mulesellim. 

El-Lejj&n  corresponds  to  the  Legio  of  Eusebius,  and  also  to  the  ancient 
Megiddo  J  which  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring 
Taanach.  The  place  lay  on  the  military  road  leading  from  the  East  to 
Egypt,  and,  owing  to  its  commanding  situation,  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Egyptians,  Can&anites,  and  Israelites  (i  Kings  iv.  12;  ix.  15).  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  often  named  after  it,  while  the  Kishon  (p.  223)  was 
known  as  the  ^waters  of  Megiddo''  (Judges  v.  19).  It  was  near  Megiddo 
that  Barak  and  Deborah  signally  defeated  the  Ganaanites  (Judges  v),  and 
it  was  here  also  that  Josiah  attacked  the  Egyptian  army  (2  Kings  xxiii.  ^). 
The  excavations  undertaken  by  the  German  Palestine  Society  on  the  Tell 
el-Muteeellim  also  show  that  the  place  was  fortified  in  the  most  ancient  times. 
The  old  castle  or  palace,  dating  from  before  the  20th  cent.  B.C.,  and  the 
ancient  brick  enclosing-wall,  2i:J  f t.  thick,  prove  the  importance  of  the 
place,  while  the  influence  of  Babylon  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  gems  and 
cylindrical  seals  found  here.  These  include  the  oldest  known  Hebrew 
seal,  which  belonged  to   a  high  officer  of  King  Jeroboam  II.  (p.  Ixxvii). 

Our  route  skirts  the  hill  and  crosses  (I/2  hr.)  a  valley  opening 
to  the  W. ;  to  the  right  is  a  spring.  To  the  S.  we  see  the  volcanic 
hill  of  Sheikh  hkander  (1700  ft.);  in  front  ot  us  the  white  chapel 
of  the  Muhraka  (p.  228)  is  visible  high  up  on  Mt.  Carmel,  while 
in  our  rear  we  observe  the  round  summit  of  Mt.  Tabor  (p.  245)  and 
the  mountains  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan.  In  1/2  hr.  more  we  cross  the 
Wddi  Abu  SkUtsheh^  beyond  which  lies  the  Tell  Abu  ShUshehy  with 
the  village  of  that  name  above  us  to  the  left.  In  20  min.  we  see  a 
small  brook  to  the  left,  flanked  by  oleanders.  */*  ^''  Spring  and 
brook  of 'Ain  es-Sureik;  20  min.  bed  of  another  small  brook;  10  min, 
spring  to  the  right  of  the  road;  5  min.  to  the  left,  Beduin  burial- 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell  KaimiJM,  which  probably  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  Jokneam  (Josh,  xii.^2,  etc.).  To  the  left  opens 
the  Wddi  el-Milh  (p.  226;  '^valley  of  salt').  About  25  min.  farther 
on,  immediately  below  the  Muhrai:a  chapel,  to  the  right,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kishon,  rises  the  Tell  el-KassUj  a  barren  hill 
bounding  the  plain  towards  the  W.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  hill  runs 
the  railway  to  Beisan.  The  road  leads  through  (I/4  hr.)  the  Kishon 
(p.  223),  and  then  follows  the  railway,  reaching  the  Nazareth  road 
below  El^Bdrithtyeh  (p.  238).  The  bridle-path,  which  is  somewhat 
shorter,  keeps  to  the  left  side  of  the  hill,  and  reaches  the  Nazareth 
road  at  (40  min.)  the  bridge  over  the  Kishon.  —  From  this  point  to 
(8  M.)  Haifd,  see  pp.  238,  237. 
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25.  Haifd  and  its  Environs. 


Arrival.  Austrian  and  Egyptian  steamers  (pp.  2,  3)  touch  at  Haifa  once 
a  week  in  each  direction;  an  Italian  steamer  leaves  every  fortnight  for 
Jaffa.  A  small  steamer  plies  twice  a  week  (weather  permitting)  between 
Haifa  and  Acrt^  Tyre^  Sidon^  and  BeiriU  (voyage  to  BeirAt,  14  hrs. ;  fares 
Ifltcl.  10,  2nd  cl.  6fr.).  —  The  harbour  of  Haifa  is  fairly  good,  but  steamers 
have  to  cast  anchor  at  a  considerable  'distance  from  shore.  A  larger 
harbour  is  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  railway  to  Damascus 
(p.  285).    Row-boats  as  at  Beirut  (p.  274). 

HoteU.  Hotel  Caemkl  (PI.  20  5  proprietors,  Mettrt.  Kraff)^  in  the  German 
colony  (p.  226),  pens.  8-10  fr.  per  day,  wine  extra-,  Geand  New  Hotel  (kept 
by  A.  Hiusar)  \  Geeman  Catholic  Hospice  (PI.  11),  near  the  German  colony. 
Accommodation  on  Mt.  Carmel,  see  p.  227.  —  Wine  and  Beer  Rooms.  Pross 
(PI.  21),  Wagner  (PL  22),  in  the  German  colony. 

Post  Offlces.  Atutrian^  in  LloycTB  Office;  French,  near  the  Telegraph 
Office;  Turkish  (PI.  23),  in  the  Telegraph  O/fiee. 

Consulates.  British  (Pi.  17),  Abela;  United  States  (PI.  16),  Jon.  Struve; 
Austrian  (PI.  18),  A.  Duck;  German  (PI.  14),  Fr.  Keller  (in  the  German 
colony);  French  (PI.  18),  ff.  GaiUardot;  Russian  (PI.  19),  Dr.  Schmidt ijng^ui); 
Belgian,  Th.  Lange. 

Enslish  Ohurch  (PI.  6a;  p.  226),  service  every  Sunday  at  10  a.m. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Colet,  physician  of  the  English  Hospital  (p.  226);  Dr. 
Sehmidtf  Dr.  Peterg,  both  in  the  German  colony;  Dr.  Failscheer  (a  woman). 
Sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Charles  Borromeeus  at  the  German  Catholic 
Hospice  (PI.  11;  see  above).  —  Ohemist:  JS.  Bulach^  near  the  Latin  Church. 

Tourist  Agenoies.    Cook  and  Son;  Hamburg-American  Line. 

Bankers.  German  Bank  of  Palettine;  A.  Duck  &  Co.^  in  the  town 
(p.  226).  Rate  of  Exchange:  1  mejidi  =  23.10  pi. ;  1  besblik  =r  3  pi.  2Va  pa. ; 
English  sovereign  =  137  pi. ;  20 -franc  piece  =  109  pi.;  Turkish  pound 
=  124  pi.  30  pa. ;  1  franc  =  5  pi.  to  5  pi.  10  pa. ;  1  shilling  =  6  pi.  10  pa.  5  other- 
wise the  same  as  in  Beirut  (comp.  also  the  table  facing  the  title-page). 

European  Shops  for  travellers'  requisites.  A.  DUck  A  Co.  (see  above); 
Struoe  A  Beck^  0.  Fischer  Jr.y  both  in  the  town;  0.  Fischer  8r.  (PI.  26),  J. 
Bitter^  both  in  the  German  colony.  —  Saddlers.  Kraiss  (PI.  2§,  G.  Beck, 
both  in  the  German  colony.  —  Soap.  Struve  A  Co.  (PI.  27).  —  Provisions. 
/.  BeilJiarZj  Joh.  Ruff  (meat,  etc.);  Milnzenmay,  J,  StoU  (bread,  etc.);  A.  Diick 
Jk  Co.  (see  above),  Vincenti  &  Co.^  G&rmain  (preserves). 

Carriages  and  Horses  should  be  obtained  through  the  hotel.  The  follow- 
ing are  trustworthy  carriage-hirers  and  coachmen,  acquainted  with  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity:  G.  Sus,  Unger  d:  Hermann.  —  Charges  1  to  Mt.  Carmel 
7  fr.;  to  Nazareth  and  back  30-40  fr.;  to  Tiberias  and  back  90-100  fr.; 
to  Acre  and  back  12-15  fr.;  to  Safed  and  back  90-100  fr.;  to  Jenin  (p.  223) 
30,  there  and  back  40  fr. ;  to  Jaffa  (p.  231 ;  IV2-2  days)  100-140  fr.  (ac- 
cording to  the  weather) ;  to  Zamm&rin  (p.  232)  and  back  (1 1/2  day)  30-40  fr. 

Haifd  or  Khaifa,  a  flourishing  seaport  with  about  16,000  Inhab., 
is  the  seat  of  a  KMmmakalm  (p.  Ivii),  and  is  prettily  situated  to  the  S. 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Caimel.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  During  the  Crusades  the 
town  was  captured  by  Tancred,  but  it  reverted  to  Saladin  (p.  Ixxxiii) 
in  1127.  After  its  destruction  by  Z&hir  el-'Omar  (p.  230)  in  1761, 
it  was  rebuilt  to  the  E.  of  its  old  site.  Under  the  stimulation  of 
the  colony  of  German  Templars  established  here  in  1869,  Haifft 
has  of  late  made  very  rapid  advances  and  has  absorbed  most  of  the 
trade  of  Acre.  Wheat,  maize,  sesame,  and  oil  are  its  staples.  In 
1903  it  exported  11,400  tons  of  goods,  and  imported  13,500  tons. 
In  1904  its  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  263  steamers  of 
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296,865  tons'  and  974  sailing-vessels  of  13,248  tons*  burden.  — 
Half  the  natives  ue  Muslims,  abdut  400  Latins,  1000  Greeks,  1000 
Jews,  the  remainder  Maronites  and  United  Greeks,  Over  500  of  tie 
650  Europeans  are  Germans.  There  are  two  mosques,  several  Christian 
churches  (oomp.  PI.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  5a),  an  institution  belonging  to 
the  Dames  de  Nazareth  (PI.  8),  a  German  Catholic  Hospiee  aiid 
Sisters'  Home  (Congregation  of  St.  Charles  Borromsus;  PI.  11),  & 
school  of  the  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes  (PI.  7),  a  Franciscan 
convent  (PI.  9),  on  the  hill  to  the  8.  of  the  old  town,  a  convent  of 
the  Sceurs  Carmelites  (PI.  2),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  colony,  and  an 
English  church  and  hospital  (PI.  5a;  see  p.  225),  and  schools. 

The  old  town  contains  a  frequented  Bazaar,  and  is  adjoined  on 
the  E.  by  the  newer  quarters  of  the  Hdret  e$h-SharMy^,  Farther 
out  is  a  Jewish  colony.  —  On  the  slope  of  Mt.  Carmel,  to  the  S., 
are  some  old  rock-tombs;  above  these  is  the  castle  of  BurJ  es-SUm, 

The  dwellings  of  the  German  Colony  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town, 
built  in  the  European  style,  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dirty 
houses  of  the  Orientals,  The  Templars  (p.  10)  number  about  360  souls 
and  possess  a  meeting-house  aud  a  school;  the  other  Germans 
(about  160)  in  the  colony  also  have  a  school  and  a  church.  Vineyards 
have  been  planted  by  the  colonists  on  Mt.  Carmel ;  the  wine  is  ex- 
cellent. The  German  cemetery  contains  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Laurence 
Oliphant  (comp.  p.  228 ;  d.  1886).  Near  it  are  more  old  rook>tombs. 

*Mount  Carmel  (Jebel  Mar  Ely  da  J  ^  the  beauty  of  which  has 
been  extolled  in  the  Bible  (Isaiah  xxxv.  2  and  Song  of  Solomon 
vii.  5),  stretches  from  Haifa  towards  the  S.E.  for  about  12  M.  and 
reaches  its  highest  point  (1810  ft.)  to  the  S.  of  Esfiyeh  (p.  228). 
On  the  S.  it  is  separated  by  the  Wddi  el-MUh  (p.  224)  from  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  The  mountain  consists  of  limestone  with  an 
admixture  of  hornstone.  Its  rich  vegetation  includes  oaks,  wild 
almond  and  pear  trees,  and  pines.  Thanks  to  the  heavy  dew  which 
falls  every  night,  Mt.  Carmel  remains  green  throughout  the  whole 
year,  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  in  Palestine.  Ita  fauna  includes 
gazelles,  partridges,  a  few  roe-deer,  and  an  occasional  wild-cat (nimr). 
Carmel  has  been  regarded  as  the  *mount  of  God*  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  the  miracle  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xviii)  has  invested  it 
with  special  sanctity  for  both  Jews  and  Christians. 

According  to  the  Bible  story,  King  Ahab  of  Israel  had^  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  wife  Jezebel  (p.  Ixxxvi),  introduced  the  cult  of  Baal,  and 
had  in  consequence  been  punished  by  Jehovah  by  three  years  of  famine. 
The  prophet  Elijah  then  appeared  before  him  and  invited  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  a  test  on  Mt.  Carmel.  While  these  priests  invoked  their  gods  in 
Vain,  the  burnt- offering  of  Elijah  was  licked  up  by  fire  descending  from 
heaven.  The  people  thereupon  recognized  the  might  of  Jehovah,  and  at 
the  command  of  Elijah  slew  the  priests  of  Baal.  Tacitus  mentions  an 
altar  to  the  ^God  of  CarmeF  which  stood  here  without  temple  or  image, 
and  Vespasian  caused  the  oracle  of  this  god  to  be  consulted.  At  an  early 
period,  many  Christian  hermits  occupied  the  natural  caverns  which  abound 
on  the  mountain,  especially  on  its  W.  side:  some  of  these  still  contain 
Greek  inscriptions.    About  1156  arose  the  order  of  the  Carmelites, which 
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wM  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1207  and  spread  to  Europe  after 
1238.  In  1252  the  monastery  was  visited  by  St.  Louis.  In  1635  the  church 
W&8  converted  into  a  mosque.  Afterwards,  however,  the  monks  regained 
their  footing  on  the  mountain.  In  1775  the  church  and  monastery  were 
plundered.  When  Napoleon  besieged  Acre  in  1799  (p.  230)  the  monastery 
was  used  by  the  French  as  a  hospital,  but  on  their  retreat  the  inmates 
were  murdered  by  the  Turks.  The  monastery  was  destroyed  in  1821  by 
'Abdall&b  Pasha,  of  Acre,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1828. 

Most  travellers  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  N.W. 
6ummit  of  the  ridge,  which  is  snrroanded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
The  magnificent  *yiEw  includes  the  sea,  the  encircling  mountains, 
and  the  coast,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the  lighthouse  of  Tyre  (p.  267) 
and  on  the  S.  to  OsBsarea  (p.  232).  Acre  is  visible  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  bay.  The  mountains,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Mt. 
Hermon  (p.  289),  extend  on  the  £.  to  Mt.  Lebanon;  in  the  extreme 
E.  are  the  heights  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan;  in  the  foreground  is 
Haiffll,  embedded  in  groves  of  olives  and  palms. 

A  road  ascends  the  mountain  from  the  German  colony  (p.  226; 
comp.  Plan).  On  the  ridge  (I/2  hr.)  the  road  divides.  The  branch 
to  the  left  leads  to  (20  mln.)  the  large  German  concession,  on  which 
stand  a  few  dwelling-houses,  the  old  Hoitl  Carmdheim,  and  the 
simple  Carmelhelm  Sanatorium  (pens.  4-5  fr.,  wine  extra).  The 
right  branch  leads  to  the  monastery  (3/4  hr.  from  Haifa),  which  may 
also  be  reached  by  a  somewhat  shorter  bridle-path.  —  A  second  but 
much  longer  road  leads  round  the  promontory  (p.  231). 

The  Monastery  (560  ft.  above  the  sea)  is  a  large  and  airy  build- 
ing, occupied  by  18  to  20  monks  and  containing  numerous  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  It  is  shown  to  visitors  by  a  ser- 
vant (fee  6  pi.).  The  church,  with  its  conspicuous  dome,  is  built  in 
the  Italian  style.  The  wall  at  the  back  is  covered  with  fine  slabs 
of  porcelain.  On  a  side-altar  is  an  old  wood-carving,  representing 
Elijah.  Below  the  high-altar  is  a  grotto  in  which  Elijah  is  said  once 
to  have  dwelt.  The  spot  is  revered  by  the  Muslims  also.  The  terrace 
of  the  monastery  commands  a  delightful  view.  To  the  N.  of  the 
monastery  stands  the  monument  to  the  French  soldiers  (see  above), 
aTid  close  by  is  a  building  now  used  for  native  pilgrims,  and  sur- 
znonnted  by  a  lighthouse,  which  is  visible  at  a  considerable  distance. 
—  An  aromatic  CkimulUe  Spirit  (Eau  de  M^lisse)  and  a  good  liqueur 
ire  distilled  by  the  monks  and  offered  for  sale. 

Leaving  the  monastery-court,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  skirt  the 
^all  round  the  monastery.  The  footpath  on  the  right  descends  in 
')  mill,  to  a  chapel  in  memory  of  St.  Simon  Stock,  an  Englishman, 
vho  in  the  13th  cent,  became  general  of  the  Carmelite  order.  De- 
cending  hencO)  and  keeping  to  the  right,  we  reach  a  Muslim  cemetery, 
teyond  which  we  enter  an  enclosure.  Passing  through  the  house, 
rhioh  is  usually  open,  we  come  to  the  door  of  the  so-called  School 
f  the  Prophets  J  a  large  cavern,  partly  artificial.  The  Holy  Family 
i  said  to  have  reposed  here  in  returning  from  Egypt.  Fee  to  the 
luslim  keeper,  2  pi.,  parties  more. 
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Knmerous  petrifactions  and  melon-ghaped  clusters  of  crystals  are  fonnd 
on  Mt.  Carmel  near  *Ji9i  Bi^dh^  about  i%  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  monaatery. 

The  fatiguing  but  interesting  excursion  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Carmel 
takes  one  day  (guide  necessaiy).  The  good  road  leads  from  the 
old  hotel  (p.  227)  along  the  lidge  of  Mt.  Garmel  to  the  E.  We  pasi 
the  luins  of  Ruahmiya  (on  the  left)  and  in  1  hr.  reaoh  a  'beautiful 
group  of  trees  {Shejardt  el-Arha'tn,  Hhe  trees  of  the  40*  ic.  mftrtyrsl, 
formerly  a  saored  grove,  beside  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  el~KhreibL  Aftei 
36  min.  the  road  divides :  the  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  D&liyet 
(see  below).  We  take  the  road  to  the  left  and  reach  (3/4hr.)theDnBe 
village  of  Eaftyehy  near  the  highest  point  of  Mt.  Carmel  (p.  226). 
Proceeding  to  the  S.E.,  we  reach  (2  hrs.)  Bl^Xuliraka,  'the  place 
of  burning*,  the  S.E.  point  of  Mt.  Carmel  (1686  ft.). '  On  the  sum- 
mit is  a  chapel  (with  a  room  where  the  night  may  be  spent ;  key  kept 
by  the  Sheikh  of  D&liyeh),  and  a  little  lower  towards  the  £.,  hidden  in 
the  wood,  are  ruins,  possibly  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Bui 
(p.  226).  The  *yiBW  from  the  platform  of  the  chapel  is  magniflrent. 
especially  to  the  N.  and  E.  We  look  over  the  green  and  yellow  plain 
of  Jezreel  with  the  brook  Kishon;  just  below  us  is  the  Tell  el- Kami 
(p.  224;  steep  descent,  1  hr.),  behind  it  the  mountains  of  Nazareth, 
Tabor,  Great  and  Little  Hermon,  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  and 
the  chalk  cli£Fs  of  JB^«  tn-I^dk(ira  (p.  266)  rising  f^om  the  sea;  to  the 
S.W.  we  see  the  large  village  of  /Asi'm,  the  Jewish  settlement  of 
Zammartni  and  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cffisarea. 

The  return-route  may  be  chosen  yi&  the  Druse  village  of  Daii^t 
etr-Karmal  (1  hr.  W.N.W.).  In  the  prettily  situated  village  is  a  villa 
which  belonged  to  Laurence  Oliphant  (d.  1888).  There  is  a  pretty 
view  of  the  sea  to  the  W.  and  of  the  ruins  of  ^AthHit  (p.  231).  Henr* 
to  Haifft  in  4-4^2  ^^^-i  along  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Carmel,  or  vi&  El-M 

Another  route  is  to  ride  from  DdHptt  to  (4-4i/s  hrs.)  the  Jewish  coIodt 
of  ZammdWn  (p.  2S2),  spend  the  night  there,  and  return  the  next  day  b) 
Afdmda  (Mii/amdSy  50  min.),  Tantdra  (2i/a  hrs.,  p.  231),  and  'Athlft  ("A  hr., 
p.  231)  to  Httifd  (3  hrs.). 

Excursion  to  Aoro. 

By  Watbb  across  the  bay,  1-iVs  hr.,  according  to  the  wind.  By  Last, 
2Vs  hrs.  to  ride,  or  IVs  hr.  to  drive. 

The  road  (good  views)  runs  along  the  sea-ooast,  crosses  (20  inin.l 
a  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiahon  (p.  223),  whiob  is  hero  aboat 
100  ft.  wide,  and  traverses  the  great  plain  of  Acre.  The  beaoh  U 
strewn  with  beautiful  shells,  and  among  them  are  still  found  the 
murex  brandaria  and  murex  trunculits,  the  spiny  shells  of  the  fish 
from  which  the  PhoBnieians  in  ancient  times  obtained  the  far-iamed 
Tyrlan  purple.  The  place  where  these  fish  most  abounded  was  the 
river  BeluSy  now  Nahr  Ncfmein,  which  we  reach  in  ca.  2  hrs.  more. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  glass  was  made  from  the  fine  sand  of  this  river, 
and,  according  to  Josephus,  on  its  bank  once  stood  a  large  moooment 
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of  Memnon.  Beyond  the  river,  on  the  right,  rises  the  Tell  el-FuJchdr^ 
on  which  Napoleon  planted  his  batteries  in  1799.  On  the  harbour 
are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  Crusaders.  In  V4  hr.  we  reach  the 
public  garden  and  in  6  mln.  more  the  gate  of  — 

Aere  CAkkd).  —  Accommodation.  The  FiUNciscAif  Monabtsrt  (D»r 
Latin;  PI.  4> affords  unpretending  accommodation;  introduction  from  Haifa 


desirable.  The  terrace  commands  a  jQne  view.  —  CafM.  In  the  Public 
Qardehy  a  popular  resort  on  the  road  to  Haif&  (see  above),  and  at  the 
harbour.  —  Tuskish  Post  Officb.  International  Tblbgraph.  —  Phtsioian. 
J>r.  Cropper  (English).  —  Hospital  of  the  EnglUh  Mittim. 

Hiatoxy.  Aecho  (Judges  i.  31)  was  not  a  town  of  the  Israelites,  although 
a  Jewish  colony  was  afterwards  established  in  it.  Accho  was  considered 
by  the  Greeks  to  belong  to  Phoenicia.  It  was  afterwards  called  Piolemai$  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhaps  Ptolemy  Soier.  By  Boman  authors,  and  on 
coins,  the  place  is  represented  as  a  colony  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It 
was  of  importance  as  a  seaport.  St.  Paul  once  spent  a  day  at  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xzi.  7),  and  during  its  later  Christian  period  the  place  became  an 
episcopal  see,  the  names  of  several  of  the  bishops  being  handed  down  to 
us.  In  638  -the  town  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  after  which  its  Chreek 
name  was  again  lost.  It  was  taken  by  Baldwin  I.  in  1104  with  the  aid  of 
a  Genoese  fleet.    Acre  then  became  very  important  as  the  chief  landing- 
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place  of  the  Crusaders,  and  also  as  a  commercial  place;  the  fleets  of  the 
Genoese,  Venetians,  and  Pisans  frequented  the  harbour,  and  the  forti- 
flcations  were  strengthened.  At  length,  in  1187,  after  the  battle  of  Hattin 
(p.  246),  Acre  was  reduced  by  Saladin.  In  1189  King  Guy  of  Lusignaa 
encamped  before  Acre,  while  a  Pisan  fleet  besieged  it  by  sea.  On  June  5th 
1191,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  landed  here,  and  with  his  aid  tlie  town, 
which  Saladin  had  done  his  utmost  to  save,  was  taken  on  July  12th 
(comp.  p.  Ixxxiii).  As  the  sum  which  Saladin  was  to  pay  for  the  ransom 
of  the  prisoners  waa  not  forthcoming,  Bichard  caused  2500  of  them  to  be 
massacred  in  a  meadow  near  Acre.  Henceforward  'Akka  was  the  chief 
Christian  stronghold  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  headquarters  of  the  orders 
of  knights  were  transferred  thither,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  named 
the  town  8t.  Jean  d*Acre.  In  1291  Sultan  Helik  el-Ashraf  took  the  place, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Prankish  domination,  though  'Akka  still  re- 
mained the  usual  landing-place  for  pilgrims  from  the  West.  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  a  certain  Sheikh  Zahir  el-'Omar  made  himself  master 
of  Central  Palestine  and  chose  Acre*  as  his  residence.  The  town  now 
rapidly  began  to  prosper.  His  successor  was  the  infamous  and  cruel  Jezzar 
Pasha,  who  established  for  himself  an  extensive  independent  sovereignty, 
extending  to  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Dog  River  and  Ba'albek,  and  to  the  S. 
as  far  as  Ceesarea.  He  was  chiefly  famous  for  his  buildings,  for  which  he 
caused  ancient  materials  to  be  brought  from  Ascalon  (p.  131),  Ceesarea 
(p.  232),  and  other  districts.  In  1799  Acre  was  successfully  defended 
against  Xapoleon  by  the  garrison,  aided  bv  some  British  sailors  under 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Jezzar  Pasha  died  in  1804,  and  the  country  was  now 
more  peacefully  governed  by  his  son  Soliman.  In  1832  Ibrahim  Pa^ha 
took  and  destroyed  the  town,  but  soon,  as  on  former  occasions,  it  sprang 
up  anew.  In  1840  Acre  was  bombarded  for  a  short  time  by  vessels  of  the 
united  fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  The  town  having  thus  so 
often  been  destroyed,  it  is  almost  destitute  of  antiquities. 

Acre,  a  seaport  with  11,000  inhab.  (over  3000  Christians  and 
Jews)  and  the  seat  of  a  Mutesarrif  (p.  ItH),  is  situated  on  a  small  pro- 
montory, at  the  S.E.  end  of  which  remains  of  a  mole  are  still  seen 
under  water.  The  only  gate  is  on  the  E.  side.  The  lamparts  date  in 
part  from  the  times  of  the  Crusaders.  The  harbour  of  Acre  was 
entered  and  cleared  in  1904  by  121  steamers  of  79,421  tons'  and  1078 
sailing-vessels  of  17,037  tons'  burden.  The  harbour  is  now  mnch 
choked  with  sand.  The  English  Mission  has  a  station  here,  with  s 
school  and  a  small  hospital.  The  town  also  contains  numerous  higher 
and  elementary  Muslim  schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  the  Latins, 
the  United  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks,  and  the  Jews,  —  The  spacious 
but  tasteless  Mosquey  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  was  built  by  Jezzar 
Pasha  with  ancient  materials;  the  columns  are  from  Csesarea.  Jezzar 
himself  is  buried  in  the  court.  By  the  N.  entrance  is  an  elegant  foun- 
tain. —  The  present  military  hospital  is  said  once  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  —  Opposite  the  lighthouse  are 
several  interesting  old  vaults  with  apsidal  recesses  and  ornamen- 
tations ;  above  are  the  remains  of  a  Crusaders'  church,  some  columns  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  house  of  the  Latin  Sisterhood.  The  church 
of  the  United  Greeks  retains  traces  of  an  ancient  apse.  —  On  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  town  is  a  fine  aqueduct  constructed  by  Jezz&r  Pasha. 

Fbom  Aout  TO  Safbd,  two  days.  The  road,  which  is  practicable  for 
carriages  (fares,  p.  225)  in  summer,  leads  via  El-Berweh.  Mtjd  O-Ser&mt 
ErRdmeh^  and  Me(r6n.    Comp.  the  Map,  p.  220. 

From  Acre  to  Ifcuarwth,  see  p.  238. 
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26.  From  Haif&  to  Jaffa  vi&  'Athlit  and  CsB&area. 

Thia  is  a  fatiguing  trip,  taking  IVr^  days  (ca.  30  hrs.)  by  carriage  and 
3-3  days  on  horseback.    The  times  here  given  refer  to  riders. 

^Atjatt^  3  hrg.5  TantHra,  l»/4  hr.;  Zammdrtn,  1*/%  hr. ;  Caaarea^  2V4  hrs.t 
JSl-Khudsiray  1  hr.  s  Jaffa,  9  hrs.  Accommodation  for  the  night  may  be  found 
at  Zam'marin  (p.  233)  and  Kalansdweh  (p.  232),  the  former  being  preferable. 
It  is  advisable  for  riders  to  take  a  khayyal  as  escort. 

Starting  from  the  German  colony  (p.  226),  the  road  leads  to  tlie 
W.  through  the  fields.  To  the  right  are  the  convent  of  the  Scsurs 
Carmelites,  churchyards,  and  the  German  windmills.  After  1/2  hr. 
we  skirt  the  base  of  Mt.  Carmel.  After  1/4  hr.  we  reach  Tell  «a- 
Semdc  (a  hill  with  ruins);  on  our  left  is  the  road  to  the  convent 
and  a  few  minutes  farther  on  a  footpath  to  the  ^Spring  of  Elijah'. 
20min.  German  Templar  Colony  of  Neuhardthof^  founded  in  1898-99, 
and  the  ruins  of  Kafr  esSdmir,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel,  both  to  the 
left.  40  min.  Et-Tireh  on  our  left,  and  on  our  right  Bir  el-Keniseh, 
80  named  from  the  ruins  close  by.  35  min.  Btr  el-Beddwtyeh  on  the 
right.  After  25  min.  w©  reach  the  ruins  of  Dustrd  ('d^troit'),  a 
mediaeval  fort,  belonging  to  the  outer  wall  of  'Athlit.  The  fort  com- 
mands the  pass  (Petra  Incisa?  'the  hewn- out  rock')  which  leads 
through  the  rocks  here.  Traversing  this  pass,  we  reach  (^4  hi.)  'Athlit. 

'Athllt,  celebrated  in  the  period  of  the  Crusaders  under  the  name 
of  CaiieUum  Peregrinorumj  or  CatUe  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  also  known 
as  Petra  IncUa  (see  above)  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Templars  in  1218  and  made  chief  seat  of 
the  order.  In  1291  it  was  destroyed  by  Sultan  Melik  el-Ashraf 
(p.  230).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  belonging  to  Baron 
E.  Rothschild,  of  Paris.  'Athlit  occupied  a  very  strong  position  on 
a  rocky  mountain-spur  between  two  bays.  The  outer  wall  had  two 
towers  and  three  gates  to  the  E.,  and  one  gate  to  the  S.;  the  moat 
could  be  filled  from  the  sea.  The  inner  wall  had  only  one  gate  (on 
the  E.),  which  was  protected  by  bastions.  In  front  of  the  gate  was 
a  moat,  and  then  a  wall  with  an  outer  moat.  The  principal  ruins  are 
on  the  N.E.,  where  the  remains  of  the  tower  El-Kamifeh,  built  of 
beautiful  drafted  blocks,  and  also  large  vaults  are  to  be  seen.  Many 
of  the  stones  used  for  the  buildings,  especially  those  of  the  decagonal 
Crusaders'  church,  have  been  transported  to  Acre. 

Proceeding  to  the  S.E.  from  'Athlit  and  passing  by  the  ruins  of 
the  S.  tower  of  the  outer  wall,  we  reach  (25  min.)  the  village  of  Jebc^ 
(left);  after  V2  ^r-  ^e  P*ss  Sarafand  on  our  left;  after  12  min.  we 
see  Kafr  Lam  on  our  left,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Crusaders'  fort,  and 
farther  up,  on  the  hill,  'Ain  Ohazdl;  we  then  pass  the  ruins  ofHaida/ra 
and  reach  (40  min.)  — 

Tantftra,  the  ancient  Dor  (Josh.  xvii.  11;  Judg.  i.  27)  and  the 
seat  of  one  of  Solomon's  officers,  now  an  unimportant  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants. 

Classical  authors  mention  Dora  as  a  Phoenician  colony.  On  the  rocky 
coast  here  the  murex,  or  purple  shell-fish,  was  captured  in  large  quantities, 
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and  wsa  ftppftrently  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  In  the  in- 
scription of  EsbmunaEar  (p.  273)  the  epithet  'mighty^  is  applied  to  the 
town.  Daring  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  Ddr  was  destroyed.  The  Boman 
general,  Gabinins,  restored  the  town  and  harbour.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome 
the  ruins  of  Hhis  once  very  great  city'  were  still  an  object  of  admiration. 

Opposite  the  little  town  are  soTeial  small  islande,  and  between 
it  and  the  hills  to  the  E.  lies  a  swamp.  To  the  N.  rises  a  rocky 
eminence  bearing  the  ruins  of  a  high  tower,  El-Burj  or  Khkbet 
TantHra;  it  formed  part  of  a  strong  fort  built  by  the  Crusaders.  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  rock  are  several  caverns.  To  the  N.  of  the  tower 
is  the  port  of  the  ancient  town ;  remains  of  the  harbour  buildings 
(a  large  structure  with  columns)  are  still  visible  on  the  shore  below. 
Old  tombs  are  also  to  be  found.  A  road  led  from  the  ruins  to  EL- 
Hann(ineh  (ancient  cistern),  where  a  few  ancient  columns  are  still 
standing. 

The  road  now  bends  towards  the  mountains;  after  ca.  t^/^  br.  we 
reach  Zammdrtn,  a  Jewish  agricultural  colony  maintained  by  Baron 
Rothschild.  Tolerable  accommodation  may  be  obtained  in  a  small 
hotel  here.    Many  of  the  colonists  speak  German. 

We  descend  hence  in  a  S.E.  direction  (50  min.)  Mdmds  (Miya- 
mds),  passing  numerous  remains  of  columns.  On  the  right  is  a 
khlin,  which  was  formerly  a  fort  and  adjoins  an  ancient  Romaa 
theatre.  Remains  of  the  aqueduct  ate  also  visible :  it  ran  along  here 
from  the  springs  of  Sindydneh  (E.)  to  C«garea.  —  A  Utile  farther 
on  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Nahr  ez-Zerkd  (*the  blue  river),  the 
Crocodile  River  of  Pliny.  Strabo  also  mentions  a  town  named  Cro- 
codilon.  As  the  climate  of  this  region  resembles  that  of  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  appearance  of  cro- 
codiles here ;  some  German  colonists  from  Haifa  shot  a  female  cro- 
codile here  in  1877. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  divides :  the  branch  to  the  right 
leads  to  Cffisarea  (see  below);  the  other  leads  to  the  S.,  vi&  (11  M.) 
Kdkdn,  (5  M.)  Kalamdweh  (nightquarters  if  necessary  in  the  khin), 
with  two  Crusaders'  castles,  (41/2  M.)  Et-Ttreh,  (4  M.)  Kafr  8dba,  aud 
(2  M.)  Btr  'Adas,  to  the  (4  M.)  New  Bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-'AuJd, 
V4  hr.  below  Rdt  eWAin  (p.  10).   This  point  is  91/2  M.  from  Jaffa. 

The  Digression  to  GiBSABBA  can  be  made  only  in  dry  weather. 
From  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  ez-Zer]^&  (see  above),  we  reach  the 
ruins  in  1^2  ^i**  Circassians  have  been  settled  here  since  1884  and 
can  supply  rough  nightquarters  in  case  of  need. 

Bnins  of  Cssarea  (Kaisdrtyeh),  —  The  history  of  the  tovm  begisB 
with  Herod  the  Great,  who  erected  a  magnificent  seaport  on  the  site  of 
^Strato's  Tower%  and  named  it  Caesarea  or  Kaisaria  SebasU,  in  honour  of 
Augustus  (B.O.  13 ;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21,  &^i  etc.).  Geesarea  soon  became 
the  most  important  city  in  Palestine,  and  was  appointed  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurators.  Vespasian  and  Titus  bestowed  upon  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony.  88.  Paul,  Philip,  and  Peter  visited  the  place, 
and  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  here  for  two  years.  About  A.D.  200  Csesarea 
became  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who  down  to  451  was  the  metropolitan 
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of  all  the  bishops  of  Falsestina  Prima,  including  even  tlie  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. As  early  as  the  3rd  cent,  the  city  possessed  a  learned  school  at 
which  Origen  once  tanght,  and  where  finsebins  (d.  340,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ceesarea,  was  educated).  At  a  later  period  the  town  is  said  to  have 
been  besieged  by  the  Muslims  for  seven  years,  and  to  have  capitulated 
at  last.  In  1101,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin  I.,  it  yielded 
a  rich  booty.  Among  other  prizes  was  found  a  hexagonal  vase  of  green 
crystal,  supposed  to  have  been  us^d  at  the  Last  Supper.  This  vase  plays 
an  important  part  in  mediaeval  poetry  as  the  ^holy  grair.  During  the 
Crnsaders"  period  the  town  was  twice  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders,  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  Beibars  in  1265.  A  great  part  of  the  ruins  was  carried 
away  in  the  19th  cent.  (comp.  p.  230),  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  still 
going  on. 


The  Mediaeval  Toiw,  which  occupied  a  part  only  of  the  area  of 
the  Roman  town,  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  measnring 
600  yds.  from  N.  to  S.  and  250  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  The  walls,  which 
are  scarped,  are  8I/2  ft.  thick  and  are  enclosed  by  a  moat,   lined 
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with  masonry ,  about  40  ft.  wide.  Bastions ,  33-53  ft.  wide  and 
projecting  23-30  ft.,  ocouned  at  intervals  of  16  to  29  yds.  along 
the  wall ;  nine  of  them  may  still  be  counted  along  the  £.  side.  The 
E.  and  N.  walls  had  each  a  strong  tower  in  the  middle,  and  the  E. 
and  S.  walls  had  each  an  entrance-gate.  That  in  the  S.  wall  is  still 
in  existence.  The  ruins  are  all  of  sandstone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fragments  of  columns  of  grey  and  reddish  ^anite.  —  "Within 
the  wall  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  large  chnTch 
of  the  Crusaders'  period  (PI.  1),  the  three  apses  of  which  are  still 
recognizable.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  temple  (PI.  2)  erected  by  Herod  in 
honour  of  Gsesar.  Not  far  from  the  mole,  which  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  columns  and  encircles  the  harbour  on  the  N.,  are  tlie  ruins 
of  a  smaller  church  (PI.  3).  —  On  the  S.W.  side  a  ridge  of  rock, 
bounding  the  small  harbour,  runs  out  into  the  sea  for  about  250  yds. 
This  natural  pier  was  enlarged  by  Herodi  and  on  it  stood  his  80- 
called  Tower  of  Drusus.  Large  blocks  of  granite  are  still  seen 
under  water.  The  foundations  only  of  the  Temple  of  Gffisar  are  now 
extant,  and  their  white  stones  confirm  the  statement  of  Josephns 
that  the  materials  for  it  were  brought  from  a  great  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  reef  was  probably  the  site  of  the  'Tower  of  Strato' 
(PI.  4).  Adjacent  are  the  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle  (PI.  5),  within 
which  a  government  building  has  been  erected. 

The  Roman  Town  covered  an  area  of  some  370  acres.  To  the  S. 
of  the  town,  5  min.  beyond  the  gate  of  the  medisBval  wall,  is  traceable 
the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Herod,  turned  towards  the  sea.  It  was 
formed  of  earth  and  accommodated  20,000  spectators.  The  N.  and 
S.  walls  are  each  furnished  with  a  tower  at  the  sea -end.  The 
whole  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  fortress  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  In  the  middle  of  it  are  remains  of  a  semicircular  building, 
probably  a  theatre,  which  could  be  filled  with  sea-water  by  means 
of  canals  and  turned  into  a  naumachia.  —  In  the  S.E.  comer  of  the 
town  (a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  amphitheatre)  are  the  remains  of  a 
hippodrome.  —  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  two  aque- 
ducts. One  of  these  is  a  tunnel  coming  from  the  Nahr  ez-Zerka 
(p.  232)  on  the  N.,  and  a  wall  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  waters  of  the  marshy  land  into  this  channel.  The  other  aqueduct 
comes  from  Miyamas  (see  p.  232). 

Those  travelling  by  carriage  mast  retarn  from  GflBsarea  to  the  carriage 
road  (p.  332).  Riders  may  proceed  directly  (to  Jaffa  about  10  hrs.)  by  the 
road  to  the  8.  to  (»/4  hr.)  the  Nahr  el-Mefjtr  (or  Wddi  el-EMideira}\  10  min. 
M'Shudeira.  a  village  where  nightquarters  may  be  obtained ;  lV4  hr.  Nakr 
ItkanderHneh  (Abu  ZabHra)*  After  10  min.  the  road  bends  inland,  to  tbe 
left  J  in  U/a  hr.  we  come  to  Mukhdlid,  and  in  1V«  hr.  more"  to  Ntthr  ^FdtUc 
(with  ruins  of  the  same  name),  in  the  spring  an  extensive  swamp  witli 
papyrus-planta.  In  i>/t  hr.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  Arsftf.  Aradf  is  the 
Apollonia  of  tbe  ancient  geographers ;  the  modern  name  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  god  Re§eph,  who  was  identified  with  Apollo.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  place  was  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Antipatris.  The  ruin» 
date  from  the  period  of  the  Crusaders  and  are  gradually  disappearing.   In 
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the  plain  of  Arsilf  a  great  battle  was  fonglit  on  Sept.  Tth,  1191,  between 
the  Crusaders  (Richard  Goeur-de-Lion)  and  the  Saracens  (Saladin).  In 
18  min.  we  reach  the  Earam  *Ali  ibn  'Aleim  (Btdna  ^AH\  a  Muslim  pilgrim- 
resort  with  ruins  and 'the  remains  of  a  harbour.  Hence  along  the  sea- 
coast  to  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the  ford  of  the  Ndhr  eWAujA  (p.  10)  and  to  (2  hrs.) 
Jaffa.  In  spring,  however,  when  the  river  is  very  full  of  water  and  not 
fordable,  it  is  better  to  ride  into  the  country  to  El-Jelil  (V2  hr.)  and  thence 
in  li/i  hr.,  passing  the  Sheikh  Hu'annis,  to  the  Old  Bridge  (comp.  p.  232j. 
From  the  bridge  past  the  German  colony  Sarona  to  Jaffa  in  2  hrs. ;  see  p.  10. 

27.  From  Haif&  to  Damascus  by  Railway. 

The  line  from  Haifd  to  Derdt  (100  M.)  was  constructed  by  the  Turkish 
government  to  connect  the  HejUz  Railway  (p.  151)  with  the  coast,  and  was 
opened  on  Oct.  15th,  1905.  —  For  the  present,  three  trains  ply  weekly  in 
both  directions,  leaving  Haif&  on  3Ion.,  Wed.,  and  Sat.  at  0  a.  m.  and 

ping  at  numerous  stations,  including  (36V2  M.)  Beitdn,  (SSVz  M.)  Samakh 
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(100  M.)  Der'dt.  At  Der'at  we  connect  with  the  line  to  Damascus 
(pp.  162,  151). 

The  Ra/awof  Station  of  Haif^  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  near  the  sea, 
11  ft.  above  sea-level.  Carriage  to  or  from  the  hotel  in  the  German  colony,  2  fr. 

The  railway  skirts  the  N.  edge  of  Mount  Garmel  and  runs  to  the 
S.£.,  parallel  with  the  carriage -road,  through  the  plain  of  the 
KUhon,  On  the  right  are  the  villages  of  BeUd  esh'Sheikh,  El-  YdjUr^ 
and  El-JelofMh,  After  8M.  we  cross  the  Kishon  (p.  224).  The  line 
follows  the  N.  bank  of  the  stream,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Tell  el-KasaU 
(p.  224)  enters  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  (p.  223),  which  it  crosses  in  an 
almost  straight  S.E.  direction.  After  passing  the  station  of  (13V2  M.) 
Tell  eah-Shammdn,  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  Nehi  DaM  (p.  240)  at 
[23  M.)  El-FuUk,  It  then  descends  the  Nahr  Jalftd  (p.  130),  passing 
lWl2M.)8kattd. 

36V2M.  Beis&n  (430  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean)  is 
the  capital  of  a  Mudiriyeh  (p.  Ivii),  contains  about  2500  inhab.,  and 
lies  in  an  expansion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  JdlUdy  which  slopes 
down  hence  to  the  depression  of  the  Gh6r  (p.  130),  upwards  of  300  ft. 
below.  The  district  belongs  to  the  imperial  domain  (Jiftlik).  The 
Old  Testament  Beth-Shean  or  Beth-Shan  was  much  more  extensive 
than  the  present  village.  During  the  reign  of  Saul  it  still  belonged 
to  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  27  et  seq. ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  though  it 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii,  11).  David  seems  to 
have  conquered  Beth-Shean,  and  one  of  Solomon's  officers  resided 
here  (1  Kings  iv.  12),  but  it  never  became  a  Jewish  town  (2  Mace, 
xii.  30).  In  the  Greek  period  the  town  was  called  Scythopolis,  and 
belonged  to  the  Decapolis  (p.  Ixxix).  In  the  Christian  period  Scytho- 
polis  was  an  episcopal  see.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was 
known  hy  both  its  names.  Numerous  palms  are  said  to  have  once 
flourished  in  the  environs,  but  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Arab  geographer 
Yilftit  saw  two  only. 

The  most  important  ruins  are  the  following :  1.  To  the  W.  of  the 
village  a  hippodrome,  now  almost  concealed  by  vegetation.  —  2.  To 
the  N,E.  the  foundation-walls  of  the  mosque  J6mf  el-Arba'tn  Ohazdwi^ 
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finished  In  1403-4.  It  was  formerly  &  charch;  the  apse  is  still 
distinctly  traceable  at  the  E.  end.  —  3.  Proceeding  N.W.  from  the 
mosque  and  passing  some  tombs,  we  come  to  the  great  amphitheatre 
(El-'AkM)  in  the  bed  of  the  yalley,  the  best-preserved  theatre  in 
the  country  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  60  yds.  in  diameter  and 
had  12  tiers  of  seats.  The  passages  and  outlets  of  the  interior  are 
still  preserved.  The  remarkable  recesses  probably  served  to  improve 
the  acoustics  of  the  theatre.  —  4.  A  colonnade  once  led  along  the 
brook  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  an  ancient  bridge,  Jisr  el-Makiii%  a 
little  below  the  point  where  the  brook  flows  into  the  Nahr  *J41^d. 
—  5.  On  the  other  side  (N.)  of  the  bridge  are  remains  of  an  old 
street;  to  the  left  is  Tell  el'Mastciba  with  the  ruins  of  a  fort;  to  the 
right,  near  some  columns,  is  the  reservoir  El-Hammdm ;  close  by 
are  numerous  rock-tombs  and  still  farther  to  the  S.  a  large  rock- 
tomb  called  MagMret  Abu  YdghU  —  6.  On  the  hill  TeU  el-Hum^  to 
the  N.  of  the  theatre,  are  traces  of  the  thick  wall  which  once  enclosed 
the  summit,  and  a  partially  preserved  portal.  The  view  extends  to 
the  W.  up  to  Zer'in  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  To  the  £.  and  S.  we 
look  down  into  the  Gh6r,  and  beyond  it,  to  the  K,  are  KaFat  er- 
KubCld,  etc.  —  7.  Interesting,  too,  is  the  upper  bridge  JUr  el-Khan^ 
at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Beis&n.  From  the  bridge 
we  obtain  a  pretty  view  of  the  valley  with  its  numerous  columns 
and  other  ruins.  If  we  follow  the  old  road  from  the  bridge  north- 
wards, we  reach  (V4  hr.)  the  large  Khan  el-Ahmary  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  built  of  ancient  materials. 

Leaving  Beisan,  the  train  first  ascends  the  W.  side  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  then  crosses  the  river  close  to  the  S.  of  the  old  bridge 
of  JUr  el'Mujdmi'  (47 V2  M.;  p.  220).  The  railway-bridge,  65  yds. 
in  length,  marks  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  (816  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  sea).  After  crossing  the  (49  M.)  YctrmiCOc  close  to  its 
junction  with  the  Jordan,  we  continue  along  the  £.  side  of  the  valley, 
and  reach  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  the  unimportant  village  of  — 

53V2  ^-  Samakh  (610  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea).  The  trip 
from  Samakh  to  Tiberias  (carriage-road  under  construction)  must 
for  the  present  still  be  made  by  boat  (2  fr.  each  person). 

The  line  now  enters  the  mountains  of  the  country  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  commences  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  YarmOk,  This 
river,  which  derives  its  Arab  name,  SherTat  d-Menddireh  from  the 
Beduin  tribe  'Arab  el^Menddireh^  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Hieromyce8t  a  corruption  of  Yarmuk,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the 
Talmud.  It  descends  from  the  Haur&n  and  J6l&tt,  separating  the 
latter  from  the  Jebel  'Ajlfiu  to  the  S.  Its  volume  is  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Jordan.  The  deep  valley  through  which  it  flows 
penetrates  rocks  of  limestone ;  but,  after  the  channel  had  been  hol- 
lowed out,  the  valley  must  have  been  covered  with  a  stream  of  vol- 
canic rock,  through  which  the  river  had  to  force  a  new  passage. 

After  twice  crossing  the  river  the  line  reaches  — 
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63  M.  El'Hammiy  with  the  famous  hot  spiings  of  Qadara  or 
Amaiha,  The  sanatory  properties  of  these  springs  are  highly  extolled 
by  £u8eMu8  and  many  other  ancient  writers,  and  they  are  to  this  day 
Yiaited  hy  many  persons  during  the  season  (April).  The  principal 
springs  are  situated  in  a  small  open  space  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
river.  Around  the  large  basin,  which  is  partly  artificial,  are  traces  of 
vaulted  bath-houses.  The  water  smells  and  tastes  of  sulphur,  and 
though  clear  in  appearance,  deposits  on  the  stones  a  sediment  which 
is  used  medicinally.  The  Beduins  regard  the  bathing-place  as  neutral 
ground.  The  ancient  Gadara,  now  named  Mukeis  (see  p.  159-},  lies 
on  the  height  to  the  S.  of  the  river,  1  hr.  distant  from  the  springs. 

The  line  continues  to  follow  the  Yarmiik  valley,  recrossing  to 
its  S.  side.  The  passage  of  the  narrow  gorges,  with  their  steep  rocky 
sides  and  (in  the  rainy  season)  rushing  torrents,  presents  a  series 
of  picturesque  views.  A  number  of  similar  deep  w&dis  debouch  from 
both  sides  into  the  Yarmuk  valley.  Just  before  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  WCidi  'Ain  Qhazdl  (left;  S.),  the  line  crosses  again  to  the  N. 
side  of  the  valley.  It  then  threads  several  tunnels.  The  Wddi  Kleit 
then  joins  the  valley  from  the  left  (S.). 

66V2  M.  Station  of  Wddi  Kleit,  The  Yarmuk  is  now  joined 
on  the  right  (N.)  side  by  the  Nahr  er~Bukkdd,  which  rises  on  the 
S.  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon.  Though  this  is  the  chief  river  of  the 
Jolan,  it  is  quite  dry  in  summer.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  we  are  still  167  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

74  M,  Esh'ShaJara. — 77  M.  Tell  el-Makdnm  lies  at  the  junction 
of  three  important  streams :  the  Wddi  esh^SheUdUh  (p.  159),  coming 
from  the  S.E.;  the  Wddi  e%-Zeidi  (see  below),  from  the  E.^  and  the 
main  source  of  the  YaimClk,  from  the  N.E.  The  upper  part  of  the 
last  is  known  as  the  Wddi  el-Ehreir,  The  line  now  leaves  the  Yarmuk 
valley  and  ascends  in  wide  and  steep  curves  to  — 

84  M.  Zeizitn  (820  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Wddi  tz-Ztidiy  here  named  Mtyet  ZeizHn, 

921/2  M.  El'Muzeirib,  also  a  station  (2M.  distant)  of  the  French 
Hauran  Railway  (p.  167). 

100  M.  Der'dt  (1736  ft. ;  buffet),  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
WIdi  ez-Zeidi  (see  above),  and  also  a  station  of  the  Uejaz  Railway. 

From  Der^at  to  (761/2  M.)  Damascus  or  to  (2O8I/2  M.)  El-Ma'an^ 
see  pp.  161-163. 

28.  From  ^aif&  to  JTazoretli. 

24  M.  Carriage-poadi  carriage  (p.  225)  in  about  6  hrs.  —  Bridle-path 
from  Acpe  to  l^azaretb,  see  p.  2S8. 

The  road  leads  through  the  E.  suburb,  passes  the  Jewish  colony, 
and  crosses  a  bridge  over  the  Wddi  Rushmiya,  About  1/2  M.  farther 
on  we  leave  the  gardens  and  traverse  the  plain  of  the  Kishon, running 
parallel  with  the  railway  (p.  235)  and  crossing  the  waters  of  the 
brackish  springs  of 'AyHn  es-Sa^di  by  an  embankment.  Beyond  (3M.) 
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the  Tillage  of  BeUd  eth-Sheikh  we  pass  through  a  beautiful  oliye^girove 
with  the  Btr  Maryanij  a  spring  of  good  water.  5  M.  the  poor  village 
of  El'YdjiXr,  with  extensive  mulberry-plantations;  7  M.  Wddi  esfc- 
8h6mai^eh;  8  M.  Tell  'Omar  (on  the  hill  to  the  right  is  El-Jelameh). 
The  road  then  crosses  the  Rishon  (a  road  diverges  here  to  the  right 
to  Jentn^  p.  224),  and  ascends  past  the  village  of  El^Hdrithtyeh^  which 
is  probably  the  ancient  Harosheth  (Judges  iv.  2).  At  this  point  we 
have  a  pretty  retrospect.  The  road  then  ascends  through  a  pleasant 
valley,  with  groves  of  oaks,  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  (about  576  feet) 
and  descends  into  the  marshy  Wddi  Jdda.  The  unwholesome  water 
of  the  springs  should  under  no  circumstances  be  drunk.  12*/2  M. 
the  village  of  Jeida,  15  M.  SemCLniyth^  to  the  left  on  the  Mil,  the 
first  settlement  in  Palestine  of  the  German  Templars,  is  now  almost 
entirely  deserted.  Not  far  from  the  road  Is  an  unwholesome  spring. 
Farther  on,  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  right,  is  Jebdta;  we 
skirt  the  foot  of  the  hills  till  we  have  above  us  the  village  of  Mc^lxd. 
The  road  next  ascends  to  (18  M.)  the  large  village  of  Mujeidily  which 
possesses  a  Greek  chapel,  a  school  of  the  Russian  Palestine  Society, 
and  a  Protestant  community  with  a  little  church  and  a  school.  The 
road  then  strikes  across  the  threshing-floor  and  leads  up  to  the  ridge 
of  the  mountains.  From  the  point  where  the  road  bends  to  the  E. 
we  enjoy  the  finest  view  on  the  Nazareth  road.  To  the  right,  below 
us,  lies  the  village  of  Jinjdr.  A  little  farther  on  are  traces  of  a 
Roman  road  on  the  right.  We  cross  the  undulating  plateau,  till  we 
reach  (22  M.)  the  pretty  village  of  Ydfd,  the  Japhia  of  Joshua  xix.  12. 
A  tradition  arose  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  home  of  Zebedee  and 
his  sons  James  and  John  was  situated  here.  Josephus  fortified  the 
place.  Ydfa  has  a  Protestant  school,  two  Latin  churches,  and  a  Greek 
church  and  school.  After  a  short  ascent,  Nazareth  suddenly  comes 
into  view.  To  the  left,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  Belloni's  School 
(p.  242);  to  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  is  a  Greek  chapel 
in  the  form  of  a  tower;  in  front,  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  cypresses, 
is  the  Latin  chapel  of  Maria  del  TremorCj  so-named  from  a  legend 
of  the  12th  cent,  according  to  which  the  Virgin  was  standing  here 
when  the  Jews  of  Nazareth  (p.  241)  wanted  to  cast  Jesus  down  head- 
long from  the  top  of  the  hill  (Luke  iv.  28, 29).  —  Nazareth^  see  p.  241. 

From  Acre  to  Nazareth. 

The  bridle-path  (Bi/s  hrs.)  traverses  the  plain  towards  the  S.E.,  leaving 
the  Safed  road  (p.  230)  to  the  left  and  the  Haifa  road  (p.  228)  to  the  right. 
It  crosses  (i»/4  hr.)  the  Nahr  Ncfmein  (p.  228),  leaving  the  Ttll  tl-Kurddm 
to  the  right,  and  reaches  (2  hrs.)  — 

Bhefa  'Amr,  a  village  with  2700  inhab.  of  all  confessions,  a  Latin 
nunnery,  and  an  English  Protestant  school  and  chapel.  According  to  the 
Arabian  geographer  YakAt,  Saladin's  camp  was  situated  here  whilst  he 
harassed  the  Franks  who  were  besieging  Acre.  The  most  interesting  build- 
ing is  the  ancient  Castle^  once  a  spacious  stronghold  with  thick  walls, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  a  certain  'Amr  (or  by  Z&hir  el-'Omar,  p.  290). 
The  ancient  entrance  was  on  the  E.  side,  the  present  entrance  is  on  the 
S.  side  i  the  N.  front  is  the  best  preserved  part.    About  V4  br.  to  the  S. 
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of  (be  village,  on  a  bill  whose  slopes  contain  many  cisterns  and  caverns, 
is  sitaated  El-Burj  (^tower'),  another  medieeval  ruined  castle  with  thick 
walls.  The  top  commands  a  fine  view.  To  the  8.  of  Shefa  'Amr  are  beautiful 
rock-tombs  with  ornaments,  garlands,  and  figures  of  lions  in  Byzantine  style. 

From  Shefa  'Amr  we  continue  to  follow  the  top  of  the  hill  towards  the 
£.,  then  (}U  hr.)  descend  into  a  small  valley,  and  (1/4  hr.)  avoid  a  path  to 
the  right.  To  the  left,  at  O/s  hr.)  the  Bir  el-Beddwiyeh^  we  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  the  fertile  plain  called  Safiel  el'Battdf  (basalt  formation),  which  answers 
to  the  Fkrin  of  Zebulon.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  it  AsoehU.  We  now 
enter  a  small  valley  to  the  right.  After  V4  hr.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  in  10 
min.  reach  the  hill  of  — 

Saffuriyeli.  The  village,  which  lies  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  hill, 
corresponds  with  the  Sepphoris  of  Josephus,  the  Sippori  of  the  rabbis,  and 
the  Diocaesarea  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  synedria 
into  which  Gabinius  divided  this  region.  Herod  the  Great  took  it  by  storm, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  destroyed  by  Varus.  Subsequently,  however, 
it  was  splendidly  rebuilt  by  Herod  Antipas  and  became  the  capital  and 
largest  town  in  Galilee.  About  the  year  A.  D.  180  the  Great  Sanhedrim 
was  transferred  hither  by  the  rabbi  Juda  l^^asi,  but  Sepphoris  was  de- 
stroyed in  839,  as  the  numerous  Jews  who  resided  here  had  revolted  against 
the  Bomans. 

To  the  N.  of  the  village,  beside  a  modem  Franciscan  chapel,  are  the 
mins  of  the  Crtuaders*  Churchy  on  the  traditional  site  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  parents  of  the  Virgin  (p.  48).  The  principal  apse  and  that  of  the  17. 
aisle  are  preserved.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  a  chapel  stood 
on  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  been  hailed  by  the  angel.  — 
The  Cattle,  which  also  dates  from  the  Crusaders^  time,  has  a  round-arched 
portal  adorned  with  rosettes.  The  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  In  the 
interior  a  damaged  stair  ascends  to  a  chamber  with  pointed  vaulting  and 
small  windows.  The  top  commands  a  charming  view  of  the  green  environs. 
Large  ancient  reservoirs  and  a  conduit  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Saffdriyeh. 

The  road  to  l^azareth  leads  to  the  8.  and  0/4  ^r.)  enters  a  small 
valley.  To  the  left  we  observe  (V«  hr.)  the  village  of  Er-Reineh,  and  by 
the  Weli  Nehi  8aHn  we  reach  the  height.  In  20  min.  more  we  are  at 
Nazareth  (p.  241). 

29.  From  Jenin  to  Nazareth  vid  Zef  in  and  Stlleni. 

A  carriage-road  is  under  construction  from  Jenin  to  El-FHUh  (railway- 
station,  see  p.  236)  and  thence  to  Nazareth  (ca.  6  hrs.).  The  route  described 
below,  via  BiUtm  and  aVam,  is  slightly  longer  (7  hrs.),  but  more  interesting. 

On  quitting  Jtnin  (p.  223),  we  leave  the  mosque  to  the  left  and 
ride  towaids  the  spurs  of  the  Jehel  FukH^a  (1700  ft.),  running  from 
E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  with  a  precipitous  face  towards  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  and  answering  to  the  ancient  Qilhoa  Mountains.  It  now 
presents  a  bare  appearance,  except  towards  the  S.,  but  was  once 
wooded.  On  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  right  are  theyillages  of  J tVb6n 
(preserving  the  name  of  Gllboa)  and  Fukd'a,  in  front  of  which  lies 
Beit  Kdd.  To  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  are  the  villages  of 
El-Yamon  and  Silt  (p.  223).  About  50  min.  from  Jenin  'Ardneh  is 
seen,  1/4  hr.  to  the  right,  and  'Arrabdneh  farther  up.  To  the  left 
(10  min.)  is  El-Jelemeh,  beyond  which  rises  the  hill  of  Mukeibeleh, 

On  a  hill  to  the  right,  after  8/4  hr.,  is  seen  the  Nehi  Mez&r,  a 
Muslim  place  of  pilgrimage.    We  next  reach  (26  min.)  — 

Zer^ln,  situated  on  a  N.W.  spur  of  the  Gilboa  mountains.  Zer'in 
is  the  ancient  Jtzreclf  a  town  of  Issachai. 
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Close  by  waA  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  foaght  by  Saul  against  the 
Philistines  (I  Sam.  xxix.  1).  Saul  himself  fell  here,  whence  David  in 
his  lament  says  ^Ye  mountains  of  Oilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew.  neither 
let  there  be  rain  upon  you*  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  After  Sanrs  death  Jesreel 
remained  for  a  time  in  possession  of  his  son  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9). 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  King  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii. 
45  et  seq. ;  1  Kings  xxi. ;  2  Kings  ix).  In  the  book  of  Jndith  Jesreel  is 
called  Etdraelon  or  Esdrelom.  In  the  time  of  the  Orusaders  it  is  men- 
tioned as  Parvum  Qerinum. 

We  now  stand  on  tlie  watershed;  the  hill,  partly  artificial, 
gradually  slopes  down  on  almost  every  side.  There  are  old  wine- 
presses on  the  E.  and  S.E.  slopes.  The  mediaeval  tower  affords  a 
good  view  of  the  valley  as  far  as  Beisan  (p.  235],  of  the  mountains 
to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  as  far  as  Mt  Garmel. 
To  the  N.,  through  an  opening  in  the  hills,  is  seen  Nazareth. 

Beyond  Zer'in  our  route  leads  to  theN.,  across  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  to  the  heights  of  the  Nehi  DM^  which  derives  its  name  from 
a  ma^&m  or  sanctuary  and  a  village  situated  near  the  top  (1690  ft.]. 
It  is  also  known  as  Little  Hermonj  a  name  due  to  St.  Jerome's  mistaken 
reference  to  Ps.  Ixxxlx.l2.  The  hill  Moreh  (Judges  vii.  1)  is  also  to 
be  looked  for  in  this  vicinity.  Our  route  passes  (i/ihr.)  the  cistern 
Btr  ea-Sweidy  and  (i/4  hr.)  crosses  a  water-course.  A  path  diverging 
here  to  the  left  also  leads  to  Nazareth.  Our  road,  which  leads  more 
to  the  N.E.,  next  reaches  the  small  village  of  Sdlem,  situated  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Nebi  Dahl. 

Smem  is  the  ancient  Sunem  or  Shuneniy  a  town  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar.  The  form  SiUem  is  found  in  the  word  Shulamlte  (Song  of 
Sol.  vi  13).  Here,  too,  probably  stood  the  house  oC  the  Shunammite 
woman  (2  Kings  Iv.  8).    The  view  from  the  summit  is  extensive. 

The  road  to  (li/3  hr.)  Nazareth  skirts  the  W.  slope  of  the  hills 
until  it  reaches  an  arm  of  the  great  plain.  We  obtain  ('/,  hr.)  a 
view  of  Mt.  Tabor  to  the  N.E.,  and  cross  the  great  caravan  route 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus.  Several  water-courses  are  crossed  in  the 
plain.  On  the  right  (20  min.)  lies  Iksdl  [Chesullothy  Joshua  xix.  18, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar).  There  are  numerous 
ancient  tombs  here.  On  the  N.  side  the  rocks  descend  precipitously, 
and  it  is  here  that  tradition  has  since  the  12th  cent,  localised  the 
'Saltus  Domini\  where  the  Nazarenes  attempted  to  cast  Christ  do^ 
headlong  (p.  238).  To  the  E.  of  this  hill  is  the  mouth  of  a  preci- 
pitous w&dl,  which,  however,  we  do  not  ascend.  We  turn  more  to 
the  left,  following  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  then  mount  (10  mlB.)  hy 
a  steep  path.  This  leads  to  (i/4  hr.)  a  small  valley  which  we  foUoi^ 
towards  the  N.,  past  a  spring  called  Btr  Abu  Teisehy  to  flO  mln.) 
Ydfdy  a  village  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to  Nazareth  (p.  238). 

The  village  of  Jfain  may  be  visited  by  making  a  slight  disressioB 
(40  min.)  from  S^lem.  We  follow  at  first  the  direct  road  to  Nasareth 
above  described,  and  then ,  after  35  min. ,  diverge  from  it  to  the  left. 
The  road  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill  and  soon  reaches  (>/>  iur.)  Nain,  a  small 
yill^e  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  wiaow's  eon  (Luke  vii* 
11-15).  The  village  consists  of  wretched  clay  huts.  Near  it  are  rock- 
tombs  and  a  Franciscan  chapel.    Farther  on  we  leave  (>/s  hr.)  /Ml  on  tho 
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right,  and  soon  reach  (25  min.)  the  hill  from  which  his  enemies  attempted 
to  throw  the  Saviour  (p.  2i0). 

The  digression  may  be  prolonged  from  l^ain  to  (1  hr.)  Endur,  the  road 
to  which  also  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  small  and  dirty  village 
contains  no  antiquities  except  a  few  caverns.  This  was  the  ancient  Endor^ 
a  town  of  Hanasseh,  where  the  shade  of  Samuel  was  raised  by  the  witch 
and  consulted  by  Saul  on  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7-20).  In  the  time  of  Busebius  Endor  was  still  a  large  village. 
—  In  returning  from  Endiir  we  cross  the  valley  again,  this  time  towards 
t^e  N.W.  \  and  after  !>/»  hr.  we  reach  the  Nain  road  near  Iksal. 

SO.  Nazareth. 

Aeoommodatlon.  Hotsl  Gbbmakxa  (landlord,  Heultehvert)^  at  the  S. 
entrance  to  the  town,  plain  but  good  and  clean,  pension  (without  wine) 
8-iO  fr.j  HospiGB  (Caaa  Nvova)  of  the  Franciscan  monastery,  similar 
charges.  —  The  best  camping-ground  is  among  the  orchards  to  the  K.  or 
on  the  threshing-floor. 

Horse*:  Khalil  Sem'dn  and  JShahdHt  Doieri  are  recommended  as  Huk&ris. 

Physioians.  J>r.  Scrimgeovr  (English)^  Dr.  Vartan^  who  has  studied 
in  England;  Dr.  0.  Mayr^  a  German.  —  Scottish  Frotestant  Hospital  (Dr. 
Scrinageour) ;  Augtro- German  Hospital  of  the  Order  of  Fate  bene  FratelH 
(Brothers  of  Mercy  of  St.  John  of  God);  Hotpital  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul. 

Turkish  Post  Office;  international  Telegraph. 

Agency  of  the  Qermon  Bank  of  Palestine. 

History.  KaEareth,  where  the  Saviour  spent  his  early  youth  and  after- 
wards taught  in  the  synagogue,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  or  by 
Josephus.  In  the  time  of  Our  Lord  it  was  a  small  and  unimportant  town 
(John  i.  46).  The  name  of  Kazarene  was  applied  as  an  epithet  of  deri- 
sion, first  to  Christ  himself,  and  then  to  his  disciples  (Hatth.  ii.  23; 
Acts  xxiv.  5);  the  Oriental  Christians  call  themselves  nasdra  (sing.  »t«f- 
rdnO-  The  name  of  the  place  is  also  preserved  in  the  modern  name  of 
Bn-Kdfira.  Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  Samaritan  Jews  (p.  218)  only 
occupied  the'  village.  About  the  year  6(X)  a  large  basilica  stood  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  Muslim  conquest  Nazareth  again  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  village.  In  9T0  it  was  taken  by  the  Greek  emperor  Zimisces.  The 
Crusaders  afterwards  erected  churches  here  and  transferred  hither  the 
bishopric  of  Scythopolls  (p.  285).  In  1229  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  rebuilt 
the  place,  and  in  i2d0  it  was  visited  by  Louis  IX.  of  France.  When  the 
Franks  were  finally  driven  out  of  Palestine  Nazareth  lost  much  of  its 
importance.  After  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Turks  in  1517  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  leave  the  place.  At  length,  in  1620,  the 
Franciscans,  aided  by  Fakhreddtn  (p.  278),  established  themselves  at 
Nazareth.  Under  the  Arab  Sheikh  Zahir  el-'Omar  (p.  230)  the  place  re- 
covered a  share  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Nanareih^  Arah.  En-Ndsira,  the  capital  of  a  district  (Kadsl)  In 
the  Mute^arriflik  of  Acre,  is  situated  in  a  basin  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Jebel  es-Stkh  fp.  243),  perhaps  a  little  lower  than  the  earlier 
town.  The  appearance  of  the  little  town,  especially  in  spring, 
wtfen  its  dazzling  white  walls  are  emhosomed  in  a  green  framework 
of  cactus-hedges,  fig-trees,  and  olive-trees,  is  very  pleasing.  The 
popnlatiou  amounts  to  about  11,000,  viz.  4000 Muslims,  4000  Ortho- 
dox Greeks,  1000  United  Greeks,  1500  Latins,  200  Maronites,  and 
250  Protestants.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  farming 
and  gardening,  and  some  of  them  in  handicrafts,  and  in  the  cotton 
and  grain  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  their  turbulent  dis- 
position.   Many  pretty  female  figures  are  to  be  seen.   The  district  is 
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comparatively  rich,  and  the  Ohristian  farmers  bave  retained  many 
peculiarities  of  costume,  which  are  best  observed  at  weddings.  On 
festivals  the  women  wear  gay,  embroidered  jackets,  and  have  theii 
foreheads  and  breasts  laden  with  coins,  while  the  riding-camel  which 
forms  an  indispensable  feature  in  such  a  procession  is  smartly  capa- 
risoned with  shawls  and  strings  of  coins. 

The  various  confessions  have  their  own  quarters.  On  the  S.  side 
is  the  Latin  Hdret  el-Ldttn,  on  the  N.  the  Greek  Hdret  er-Bfim, 
and  in  the  centre  the  Mohammedan  Hdret  el-Isldnij  with  a  mosque 
and  new  government-buildings  (Serai).  The  other  quarters  contain 
a  mixed  population.  —  The  Christians  are  under  the  government 
of  special  heads.  The  Orthodox  Qreeka  have  a  bishop  and  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Angel  Gabriel,  connected  with  which  are  a  school 
and  convent.  They  also  possess  a  Russian  boys*  and  girls'  school,  a 
Russian  teaohers'  college,  and  a  Russian  hospice,  in  a  large  new 
building.  The  United  Greeks  have  a  new  church.  The  LaXins  have  a 
Franciscan  monastery  with  a  church  and  school,  a  new  hospice,  a 
school  for  Muslim  boys,  an  orphanage  and  school  of  the  Dames  de 
Nazareth,  a  nunnery  of  the  Glarisses,  a  new  Sisters'  Home,  hospital, 
and  school  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  a  Sisters'  Home  and  hospital  of 
the  Sceurs  de  Charity,  a  school  of  the  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  Ghrtftiennes, 
and  Belloni's  boys*  school.  The  Maronites  have  erected  a  church. 
The  Protestants  have  a  hospital  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission 
(mentioned  at  p.  241),  and  a  church,  mission-school,  and  bible-dep6t 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  English  Female  Education 
Society  has  also  erected  a  handsome  institution  for  orphan  girls  on 
the  hill  (p.  244). 

The  Latin  Monastery  (see  the  Plan)  is  the  best  starting-point 
for  a  walk  through  Nazareth.  The  Church  of  the  Annnnciation 
(Ecclesia  Annunciationis),  situated  within  the  monastery,  was  in  its 
present  form  completed  in  the  year  1730.  It  is  23  yds.  long,  16  yds. 
wide,  and  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The  vaulting  of  the  nave  rests 
on  four  large  arthes,  borne  by  four  massive  pillars.  On  each  side 
are  two  altars.  The  high-altar  is  dedicated  to  the  Angel  Gabriel. 
The  church  contains  several  paintings,  including  an  Annunciation 
and  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  attributed  to  Terallio^  a  Spanish  painter. 
The  Crypt  is  below  the  high-altar.  A  handsome  flight  of  marble 
steps  (PI.  a)  descends  to  a  vestibule  called  the  AngeVs  Chapel; 
on  the  right  (E.)  is  the  altar  of  St.  Joachim  (PI.  b),  on  the  left 
that  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  (PI.  o).  Between  the  two  altars  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation,  which  contains  the 
Altar  of  the  Annunciation  (PI.  f ;  inscribed  'Hie  verbum  oaro  factum 
est',  here  the  Word  was  made  flesh),  the  round  upright  Column 
of  Gabriel  (PI.  d),  marking  the  place  where  the  angel  stood,  and 
the  Column  of  Mary  (PI.  e) ,  a  fragment  of  a  red  granite  column 
depending  from  the  ceiling,  and  said  to  be  miraculously  supported, 
above  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  received  the  angel's  message.   This 
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fragment,  which  was  formerly  revered  even  by  the  Muslims,  has 

been  very  varionsly  described  by  pilgrims.    It  probably  belonged 

originally  to  an  older  building.  On  the 

rock  here,  which  is  now  richly  overlaid 

with  marble,  is  said  to  have,  stood  the  '     X^^ 

House  of  the  Virgin,  which,  according  ^ 

to  a  tradition  of  the  15th  cent.,  was 

miraculously  transported  in  1291  to 

Loretto  (Loreto),    near  Anoona,.   in 

order  to  prevent  its  desecration  by 
the  Muslims.    Adjoining  the  Chapel 

of  the  Annunciation  is  a  second  dark 
chamber,  called  the  Chapel  of  St,  Jo- 
seph, which  contains  the  'Altar  of  the 
Flight  into  Egypt',  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: 'Hie  erat  subditus  illis'  (here 
he  became  subject  to  them ;  PI.  g).  — 
From  this  chamber  a  staircase  (PI.  h) 
leads  into  the  monastery.  On  our  way 
out  by  this  egress  we  may  examine  an 
old  cistern  called  the  Kitchen  of  the 
Virgin,  the  mouth  of  which  is  said  to 
be  tbe  chimney.  —  At  the  monastery 
we  obtain  the  keys  of  the  Workshop  of 
Josepk  and  the  Church  of  the  Mensa  *''"" 

Chrfsti. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  monastery  is  the  Workshop  of  Joseph,  situated 
in  a  small  enclosed  court.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1858.  The  tradi- 
tion dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  On  the  open  space 
immediately  adjoining  are  the  foundations  of  a  church  with  three 
apses,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  —  The  history  of  the 
Synagogue,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  preached  (Lukeiv.  16  et 
seq.)is  traceable  as  far  back  as  theyear570.  The  building  experienced 
many  vicissitudes.  In  the  13th  cent,  it  was  converted  into  a  church, 
and  it  has  had  different  situations  at  different  periods.  At  the  present 
day  the  'Synagogue*  is  in  possession  of  the  United  Greeks. —  Before 
we  reach  the  synagogue  a  path  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Protestant 
Church  and  parsonage;  from  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  we  gain  a 
good  view  of  the  town.  —  We  now  cross  the  market  and  proceed  to 
the  KenUei  el-Baldta  or  Mensa  Ghristt  (Table  of  Christ Jy  on  the 
"W-  side  of  the  town  j  the  present  chapel  was  erected  in  1861  and 
belongs  to  the  Latins.  The  table  is  a  block  of  hard  chalk,  11^2  ft. 
long  and  9V2  ft.  broad,  on  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  dined  with 
his  disciples  both  before  and  after  the  Resurrection.  The  tradition 
is  not  traceable  farther  back  than  the  17th  century. 

The  view  from  the  Jebel  es-Sikh  (1600  ft.),  a  hill  to  the  N.W. 
of  Nazareth ,  amply  repays  the  ascent.     The  roof  of  the  English 
Habdbkjeb's  Palestine  and  Syria,  ith.  Edit.  15, 16 
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Protestant  Giils'  Orphanage,  wMoh  stands  on  this  height,  oommands 
a  fine  survey  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth.  Over  the  lower  mountains 
to  the  £.  peeps  the  green  and  cultivated  Mt.  Tabor,  to  the  S.  of 
which  are  the  Nebi  Dahi ,  End^r,  Nain,  Zef  in,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (as  far  as  Jenip).  To  the  W.  Mt.  Garmel 
projects  into  the  sea.  To  the  N.  stretches  the  beautiful  plain  of  El- 
Batt6f,  at  the  S.  end  of  which  rises  the  ruin  of  Sa£Ftiriyeh  (p.  239); 
to  the  N.  also,  farther  distant,  is  seen  Safed  (p.  254),  on  an  eminence 
beyond  which  rises  Mt.  Hermon.  To  the  £.,  beyond  the  basin  of 
Tiberias,  are  the  distant  blue  hills  of  J6l&n.  —  Not  far  from  the 
orphanage  stands  the  Wdi  Nebi  Sa'tn  (or  Weli  Sim'dn), 

Descending  to  the  E.,  we  may  visit  Xary's  Well  C^in  Miryam)^ 
situated  near  the  Church  of  Oabrielj  or  the  Church  of  the  Annunda- 
tion  of  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  This  church  was  built  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  cent,  and  is  half  under  ground.  The  spring  is  situated 
to  the  N.  of  the  church,  and  is  conducted  past  the  altar  on  the  left 
side.  There  is  an  opening  here  for  drawing  water,  and  the  Greek 
pilgrims  use  the  sacred  stream  for  bathing  their  eyes  and  heads. 
Through  this  conduit  the  water  runs  to  ^Mary's  Well*,  where  women 
are  constantly  to  be  seen  drawing  water  in  pitchers  of  graoeful  fbrm. 
The  spring  is  also  known  as  Jesus*  Spring  and  OdbrieVa  Spring ,  and 
a  number  of  different  traditions  are  connected  with  it.  As  this  is 
the  only  spring  which  the  town  possesses,  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
the  Child  Jesus  and  his  mother  were  onoe  among  its  regular  frequent- 
ers. The  motley  throng  collected  around  the  spring,  especially  to- 
wards evening,  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 


31.  From  Nazareth  to  Tiberias. 

a.  Vi&  Mount  Tabor. 

f 0^«r,  2V3  l^'s*  (  Tiberi(t$^  4Vs  ^ra.  Luggage  may  be  sent  on  to  TiberiM 
by  the  direct  route.  —  Accommodation  on  TtOtor,  in  tbe  Greek  or  Latin 
monastery.  The  latter  has  the  finer  view.  Travellers  intending  to  stay 
for  the  night  should  bring  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  guardian 
of  the  Franciscan  monastery  in  Kazareth. 

Leaving  Mary's  Well  (see  above),  we  first  ride  along  the  carriage 
road  to  Tiberias,  but  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the  town,  at  the  point 
where  it  turns  to  the  left,  and  go  straight  on  up  the  hill  past  the 
Austrian  hospital  (p.  241).  After  2/4  hr.  we  descend  to  the  N.E.  into 
a  valley,  the  slopes  of  which  are  overgrown  with  oak-bushes,  and 
(20  min.)  enter  a  valley  in  front  of  Mt.  Tabor;  in  20  min.  more  we 
reach  the  base  of  the  hill.  The  ascent  begins  by  a  narrow  path.  To 
the  right  (t/4  hr.)  in  the  valley  below  we  see  DabHriyeh  (the  ancient 
Daberaih,  on  the  frontier  of  Zebulon  and  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  12). 
It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  church.  The  path  winds  gradually  up- 
wards in  zigzags.  On  the  (60  min.)  top  of  the  plateau  it  divides. 
Turning  to  the  left,  we  pass  an  Arabic  inscription  of  the  period  of 
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Saladin  and  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Melchkedek  and  reach  the  Ore^ 
Monastery  on  the  N. ;  turning  to  the  right,  we  pass  under  a  pointed 
archway  (restored)  of  the  medieval  Arabian  period,  now  called  Bdb 
el~Hau>dj  and  enter  the  precincts  of  the  Latin  Monastery, 

Mount  Tabor,  Arab.  Jehel  et-T6r  (1846  ft.),  has,  when  seen 
from  the  S.W.,  the  form  of  a  dome',  but  from  the  W.N.W.  that  of 
a  truncated  cone.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  wooded.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  yielding  luxuriant  pasture.  Oaks  (Quercus  ilex  and  aegilops) 
and  butm  (Pistaeia  terebinthus)  formerly  covered  the  summit,  but 
most  of  them  hare  been  felled  by  the  peasants.  The  monks,  however, 
are  again  endeavouring  to  propagate  them.  Partridges,  hares,  foxes, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  game  abound. 

Mt.  Tabor  was  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Issachar  and  Zebnlon.  In 
tlie  Psalms,  Tabor  and  Hennon  are  extolled  together  (Ixxxix.  12).  The 
hill  was  afterwards  called  Jiabyrion  or  Aiabyrion.  In  B.  G.  218  Antiochns 
the  Great  found  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Josephus 
afterwards  caused  the  pl&ce  to  be  fortified.  Origen  and  St.  Jerome  speak 
of  Mt.  Tab«r  aa  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  2-10),  but  this  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  the  top  was  covered  with  houses  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  legend,  however,  attached  itself  to  this,  the  most  conspicaous 
moontain  In  Galilee,  and  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  three 
churches  had  been  erected  here  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  which 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  make.  —  The  Crusaders  also  erected  a  church 
and  a  monastery  on  Mt.  Tabor.  In  1212  Mt.  Tabor  was  fortified  by  Melik 
Bl-'Adil  (p.Ixxxiv),  the  brother  and  successor  of  Saladin.  Five  years  later  this 
fortress  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Christians.  It  was  afterwards 
dismantled  by  the  Muslims  themselves,  and  the  church  was  destroyed. 

The  Ruins  on  Mt.  Tabor  belong  to  several  different  periods.  The 
substructions  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  summit,  and  enclosing  a 
plateau  of  about  4  sq.  M.  in  area,  consist  of  large  blocks,  some  of 
which  are  drafted,  and  are  probably  of  the  Roman  period.  The 
castle,  which  occupied  the-highest  part  of  the  plateau,  dates  from  the 
middle  ages  and  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  stones.  Within  the  Latin 
monastery  (see  above)  ase  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  Crusaders^ 
Church  of  the  12th  cent. ,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles  and  three 
chapels  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  which  St.  Peter  wished 
to  build.  There  is  also  a  large  subterranean  crypt.  The  Qredi 
Church  also  stands  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church  of  the  4th 
or  5th  century,  of  which  the  two  apses  and  a  portion  of  the  mosaic 
pavement  of  black  and  white  stone  have  been  carefully  preserved. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  differ  as  to  the  actual  spot  where  the  Trans- 
figuration took  place,  each  claiming  it  to  be  within  their  own  church. 
Excavations  are  being  continued.  To  the  E.  of  the  Latin  monastery 
and  to  the  W.  of  the  Greek  monastery  several  other  ancient  buildings 
have  been  discovered. 

The  •View  from  Mt.  Tabor  is  very  extensive.  To  the  E.  the 
N.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  visible,  and  in  the  extreme 
distance  the  blue  chain  of  the  mountains  of  the  Haur^n.  To  the  S. 
of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  the  deep  gap  of  the  Yarmtlk  valley  (p.  236), 
then  the  Jebel  'AjlAn.    On  the  Nebi  Dal^t  (p.  240)  lie  Endftr, 
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Nain  (p.  240),  and  other  villages.  Towards  the  S.W.  we  survey  the 
battlefield  of  Barak  and  Sisera  (Judges  iv)  as  far  as  Meg:iddo  and 
Taanakh;  to  the  W.  rises  Mt.  GarmeL  To  the  N.  rise  the  hills  of 
Zehiid  and  Jerma^  (p.  266),  near  which  is  the  town  of  Safed  (p.  264). 
Above  all  presides  the  majestic  Hennon.  Below  ns,  to  the  N.,  lie  the 
Khan  et-Tudjar(see  below),  Liiblyeh  (see  below),  and  the  Circassian 
village  of  Kafr  Kama. 

We  descend  on  foot  by  the  path  by  which  we  came  up ,  and 
after  40  min.  take  a  path  to  the  right.  On  the  right  (4  min.)  we 
observe  a  cistern  with  vaulting,  beyond  which  we  enter  a  beautifnl 
green  valley.  Here  we  cross  two  other  paths,  and  after  25  min.  leave 
the  valley,  continuing  to  follow  the  broad  road.  In  20  min.  we  reach 
Khdn  et'Tudjdr,  a  ruinous  khan  of  1487,  vdth  a  spring.  On  a  height 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  kh&n  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  castle.  Farther 
on,  to  the  left,  are  seen  some  houses  belonging  to  the  Jewish  colony 
Es'Sajara,  In  8/4  hr.  we  come  to  Kafr  Sabtj  a  village  inhabited  by 
Algerian  peasants.  A  fine  view  soon  opens  out  to  the  right  oyer  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  mountains  beyond.  Straight  in  front 
of  us  we  see  the  Kam  Hatttn  (1035  ft.),  a  rocky  hill  with  two  peaks. 

On  the  plain  near  tlie'hill,  on  July  3rd-4th,  1187,  S&ladin  algnaUy 
defeated  the  Franks,  thereby  giving  a  death-blow  to  their  power  in 
Palestine.  Durins  the  latter  part  of  the  Crusaders'  period  the  Latins  gave 
currency  to  a  tradition  that  Karn  Hatttn  was  the  Mwntain  of  the  Beati- 
tudes^ or  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  also  the  place  when 
the  Ave  thousand  were  fed.  Here  the  Jews  show  the  grave  of  Jethre, 
Exod.  iii.  1  ri^«M  Shu'aib). 

After  40  min.  we  reach  the  carriage-road  near  the  Khdn  LUbiyeh. 
Thence  to  Tiberias j  see  p.  247. 

b.  VIA  Kafr  Kexm&. 

16  M.  (5  hrs.  20  min.).  Bead  practicable  fpr  carriages.  Carriage^  etc., 
see  p.  218.    The  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

From  Mary's  Well  (p.  244)  we  ascend  to*the  N.  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  top 
of  the  hUl  of  El-Khaniik  (fine  retrospect) ;  below,  in  front,  appears 
Er-Reineh  and,  beyond  it,  El-Meshhed,  with  the  well  of  Nebi  Yunus 
rjonah)  on  the  hill  (see  below).  In  20  min.  we  reach  Er^RcirUk.  In 
9  min.  more  the  road  passes  a  small  spring,  perhaps  the  'cress  spring 
near  which  the  Franks  gained  a  victory  over  the  Muslims  in  1 187. 
After  10  min.  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  village  of  El-Meshhedy  the 
ancient  Gathr-Hephery  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Zebulon,  and  the 
birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings  xIy.  25),  whose  tomb  U 
shown  here  (see  above).  Descending,  we  reach  (20  min.)  the  spring 
of  Kafr  Kennd  (with  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  trough)  and  (5  nun.! 
the  village  itself. 

Kafr  Kexmfc  is,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  Cana  of 
the  Bible  (John  ii.  1-11).  The  village  contains  ca.  800  inhab.,  half 
Muslims,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Greek  Christians  with  150  La- 
tins and  a  few  Protestants.    The  children  run  after  the  traveller 
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-with  shouts  of  *hajji,  hajjT  (pilgrim),  and  offer  him  water.  The 
Frandseans  have  a  school  for  girls  and  boys,  the  Greeks  one  for  hoys. 
The  Latin  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  Crusaders,  as 
w&s  recently  discovered  during  its  enlargement,  which  in  its  turn 
had  succeeded  a  still  more  ancient  church.  A  Hebrew  mosaic  in- 
scription (3rd  or  4th  cent.)  in  firont  of  the  altar  of  the  latter  names 
a  certain  Joseph  as  its  founder.  This  may  possibly  have  been  Count 
Joseph  of  Tiberias,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  created  a  count  by 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  built  several  churches.  Some  still  earlier 
remains  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  synagogue,  traditionally  said 
to  occupy  the  spot  where  the  water  was  made  wine  (John  ii).  In 
the  Greek  church  stone  jars  are  shown  which  are  said  to  have  been 
used  on  the  occasioh  of  the  miracle.  Tradition  also  points  out  the 
honse  of  Nathaniel  (John  i.  45). 

From  Kafr  Eenn^  the  route  leads  to  the  N.E.  through  the  broad 
and  well-cultivated  Wddi  Rummdnehy  a  side-valley  of  the  plain  of 
8ahelel'Bait6f{^,  239).  After  3/^  hr.  Tui'dn  is  seen  to  the  left. 
In  35  min.  we  pass  the  ruins  and  water-basin  of  Birket  Meskana 
and  in  20  min.  more  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  lies  the . 
tillage  of  LOhiyeh,  In  1799  the  French  under  Junot  fought  heroic- 
ally against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Turks  near  Lfibiyeh.  We 
noTT  cross  a  low  saddle,  whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  trough- 
shaped  plain  of  8ahel  el-Ahmd  and  of  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan. 
The  road  is  here  joined  on  the  right  by  that  from  Tabor  (comp,  p.  244). 
In  about  23  min.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Khdn  LOhiyeh.  The 
Kam  Hatitn  (p.  246)  becomes  visible  to  the  N.  We  ride  along  the 
hase  of  the  hill  and  after  50  min.  approach  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
whence  we  have  our  first  view  of  the  lake.  Safed  (p.  254)  lies  to 
the  N.,  high  up  on  the  monntain,  and  Tiberias  itself  becomes  visible 
in  ^/2  hr.   It  takes  ^j^  hr.  more  to  descend  in  windings  to  the  town. 

Tiberias  (Tabariyeh). 

Acconunodation.  Hotel  Tibebias  (landlord,  Oroitmann)^  in  a  pictnr- 
esque  and  lofty  situation,  pens.,  without  wine,  8-10  fr.  —  Latin  Monasteky 
(Franciscans),  pens.  incl.  wine  10  fr.,  previous  notice  necessary  in  the  sea- 
son. —  The  Gbesk  Konastebt,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  is  perhaps  not 
quite  so  good,  pens.  6-8  fr.,  wine  extra.  —  Tents  had  better  be  pitched  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  —  Tiberias  is  notorious  through- 
out Syria  for  its  fleas  ^  the  Arabs  say  the  king  of  the  fleas  resides  here. 

Turkish  Post  Office;  international  Telegraph. 

Physician.  Dr.  Torrance  (Edin.),  physician-in-chief  of  the  Hospital 
of  tlie  Scottish  Hedical  Mission  (p.  2^).  —  There  are. several  chemists 
and  two  Jewish  physicians. 

Boats  are  obtained  through  the  hotel  or  the  monastery.  An  exact  bargain 
as  to  voyage  and  price  advisable.  Charges  for  a  boat  and  6-8  travellers: 
to  Tell  RUm  (p.  252;  about  3  hrs.),  in  summer  15-20  fr.,  in  winter  26-80  fr. ; 
round  Crip  (to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  on  the  17.  and  back,  1  day)  SO  fr., 
in  bad  weather  40fr.  j  to  Samakh  (p.  236)  l-2fr.'evch  person. 

Tabaiiyehf  the  ancient  Tiberias^  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaiet  (p.  249),  on  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  lake 
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and  the  hills  to  the  W.,  while  the  original  town  extended  more 
southwards.  Tiberias  has  improved  considerably  of  late  years.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  Kada  of  the  Liwa  of  Acre.  Of  the  5000  in- 
habitants about  two-thirds  are  Jews  (with  10  synagogues),  about 
1400  are  Muslims,  and  200  Christians  (Orthodox  Greeks,  United 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  Protestants).  Many  of  the  Jews  are  immigrants 
from  Poland,  speak  German,  and  live  on  alms  sent  from  Burope. 
They  wear  large  black  hats  and  fur-caps  (even  in  summer). 

Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  Galilee  (^district  of  the  heathens^ ;  Isaiah 
ix.  1 ;  Matth.  ir.  15),  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  highlands  only  which 
extend  from  the  K.  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  to  the  W.  The  tribes  of 
Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar  dwelt  here,  bat  the  land  was  coloniaed  anew 
after  the  captivity  by  Jews  from  the  South.  The  population,  however,  retained 
its  mixed  character,  and  the  name  of  Galilee  was  extended  to  the  whole 
province  lying  between  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the  river  Litani.  The 
N.  part  was  called  Upper  Galilee,  to  the  S.  of  which  was  Lower  Galilee. 
The  country  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  rich  pastures  and  luxuriant  forest- 
trees  being  its  chief  features.  The  tract  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  lake 
was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Roman  period  Galilee 
formed  a  separate  province  and  was  densely  peopled  (see  p.  Ixxix).  The 
Jewish  element  still  continued  predominant,  but  was  more  affected  by 
foreign  influences  than  in  Judcea.  The  language  also  varied  from  that 
spoken  in  Judaea  (Matth.  xxvi.  73).  The  Jews  of  this  district  seem  to  have 
been  less  strict  and  less  acquainted  with  the  law  than  those  of  Judaea,  by 
whom  they  were  consequently  despised.  Their  revolt  against  the  Romans 
in  A.D.  67  proved,  however,  that  their  national  spirit  was  still  strong. 

Galilee  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the  time  of  Christ, 
when  Herod  Antipas  (p.  Ixxx)  was  the  ruler  of  the  land.  This  prince  founded 
Tiheriat  (named  in  honour  of  the  £mp.  Tiberius)  and  made  it  his  capital 
in  the  place  of  Sepphoris  (p.  239).  Tiberias  is  said  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  place  called  Rakkathy  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  statement.  According  to  Josephus  the  building  of  the  city  begaa 
between  16  and  19  A.D.  and  was  finished  in  22  A.D.  In  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  a  burial-place  was  disturbed.  As^  according  to  the.  Jewish 
law,  contact  with  graves  defiled  the  person  for  seven  days,  but  few  Jews 
could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  the  place;  and  Herod  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  people  it  chiefly  with  foreigners,  adventurers,  and  beggars,  so  that  the 
population  was  of  a  very  mixed  character.  The  town  was,  moreover, 
constructed  in  entire  accordance  with  Grseco-Roman  taste,  and  even  its 
municipal  constitution  was  Roman.  It  possessed  a  racecourse,  and  a 
palace  adorned  with  figures  of  animals,  probably  resembling  that  of  'AA\. 
el-Emtr  (p.  145).  These  foreign  works  of  art  were  an  abomination  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  for  the  most  part  rigidly  conservative;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  new  city  is  only  once  or  twice  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  vi.  1,  23  J  xxi.  1).  It  is  possible,  too,  that  it  was  never  visited  by 
Christ.  During  the  Jewish  war,  when  Josephus  became  commander-in- 
chief  of  Galilee,  he  fortified  Tiberias.  The  inhabitants,  however,  volun* 
tarily  surrendered  to  Vespasian,  and  the  Jews  were  therefore  afterwards 
allowed  to  live  here.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Tiberias  became 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Sanhedrim  (or  Sanbedrin)  was 
transferred  from  Sepphoris  (p.  299)  to  Tiberias,  and  the  school  of  the  Talmud 
was  brought  here  from  Yamnia  (p.  128).  Here,  too,  about  A.  D.  300,  the 
famous  Jewish  scholar  Rabbi  Jehuda  ha-l^asi  publiished  the  aneia[it  tra- 
ditional law  known  as  the  Hishna.  In  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cent,  the 
Palestiniah  Gemara  (the  so-called  Jerusalem  Talmud)  came  into  existence 
here,  and  between  the  6th  and  7th  cent,  the  ^Western"'  or  *ribcrian' 
pointing  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is  now  universally  accepted.  It 
was  from  a  rabbi  of  Tiberias  that  St.  Jerome  (p.  106)  learned  Hebrew. 
The  study  of  the  Talmud  still  flourishes  in  the  region.  Christianity  seems 
to  have  made  slow  progress  here,  but  bishops  of  Tiberias  are  mentioned 
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as  early  as  th«  5th  century.  In  637  the  Arabs  conquered  the  town  without 
difficulty.  Under  the  Crusaders  the  bishopric  was  re-established,  and 
subordinated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Nazareth.  It  was  an  attack  by  Sala- 
din  on  Tiberias  which  gave  rise  to  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattln,  on 
the  day  after  which  the  Countess  of  Tripoli  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
castle  of  Tiberias.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  was  again 
fortified  by  Zfthir  el-'Omar. 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  through  which  the  Jordan  (p.  ISO)  flows, 
was  anciently  called  Kinneret  or  Kirmerdt^  a  name  commonly  derived 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  irregular  oval  form  of  the 
lake  ^0  a  lute  (kinnor).  In  the  time  of  the  MaccAbees  it  was  called 
the  Lake  of  Oennezar,  or  Genneaaretj  from  the  plain  of  that  name 
at  its  N.W.  end.  Its  surface  is  681  ft.  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; its  greatest  depth  is  137-157  feet.  The  height  of  the  water, 
bowever,  varies  with  the  seasons.  The  lake  is  13  M.  long,  its  greatest 
width  nearly  6  M.  The  hills  surrounding  the  blue  lake  are  of  mod- 
erate height,  and  the  scenery,  enlivened  by  a  few  villages,  is  of  a 
smiling  and  peaceful  character  without  pretension  to  grandeur.  The 
bottom  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  fragments  of  basalt  of 
various  sizes,  and  near  the  bank  with  ancient  building-material.  The 
water  is  drunk  by  all  the  dwellers  on  its  banks;  but  near  the  hot 
springs  (p.  250)  it  has  an  unpleasant  taste.  We  learn  from  the 
Gospels  that  the  lake  was  once  navigated  by  numerous  vessels,  but 
there  are  now  a  few  miserable  flshing-boats  only. 

The  lake  still  contains  many  good  kinds  of  fish.  Several  do  not 
occur  elsewhere  except  in  the  tropics.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
CTtrotnii  Simonitj  the  male  of  which  carries  the  eggs  and  the  young  about 
in  its  mouth,  and  the  Clarias  macracanthus,  the  Coracinui  of  Josephua  and 
the  barMr  of  the  Arabs,  which  emits  a  sound. 

The  banks  of  the  lake  form  a  veritable  paradise  in  spring.  The 
lava  soil  of  the  basaltic  formations  is  very  fertile;  and  the  great 
heatt  consequent  on  the  low  situation  of  the  lake  produces  a  sub- 
tropical vegetation,  although  for  a  short  period  only.  Fever  is  very 
prevalent  after  the  first  rains  of  autumn,  but  otherwise  Tiberias  is 
not  unhealthy. 

On  the  S.  side  the  town  is  unenclosed,  but  on  the  rest  of  the 
land  side  it  is  protected  by  a  massive  wall  and  towers.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  encounter  buildings  of  the  black  basalt  which  is 
the  material  generally  used  beyond  Jordan.  As  we  approach  by 
the  carriage-road  from  Nazareth,  we  first  observe  the  StrH  with 
its  numerous  domes,  to  the  left,  and  the  recently  restored  Mosque 
with  its  handsome  minaret,  to  the  right.  Below  the  Ser&i,  at  the  N. 
town-gate,  are  the  large  hospital  and  the  physician^s  and  pastor's 
dwellings,  belonging  to  the  MiaAon  Station  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  —  The  church  and  monastery  (with  school) 
of  the  Orthodox  Greeks  adjoin  the  town-wall  at  the  S.E.  end  of 


+  The  mean  annual  temperature  (74*  Pahr.)  is  ca.  ?•  higher  than  that 
of  Jerusalem^n  about  163  days  it  exceeds  90*,  and  on  46  of  these  it  is 
upw^ards  of  100*. 
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the  town,  near  the  Uke,  and  were  built  in  1869  among  rains,  said 
to  date  from  the  Giusades.  —  The  small  church  and  parsonage  of 
the  United  Greeks  are  built  against  the  town-wall  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  town.  —  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Franciscan  hospice  and 
monastery  (with  school)  lie  close  to  the  lake  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town.  The  tradition  that  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
(John  xxi.  6-11)  took  place  here  is  comparatively  modem.  There 
are  two  Synagogues  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  Frank  synagogue, 
built  on  a  square  ground-plan,  has  ornamentation  in  the  ABabian 
style.  The  synagogue  of  the  German  Jews  is  a  long  rectangle  with 
ancient  columns  and  round  arches;  there  is  an  ancient  Greek  in- 
scription on  the  exterior.  —  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  Casile  lie 
to  the  N.  Near  it  is  a  mosque  with  a  few  palms.  The  top  of  the 
ruins  commands  a  beautiful  view. 

About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  the  town ,  below  the  new  road  to 
Nazareth,  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher  Mai- 
monides  (Rambam,  d.  1204)  j  near  to  it  are  the  tombs  of  Rabbi  Ami 
and  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Sakai;  ^4  ^^'  farther  up  the  hill,  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  Babbi  Akiha  (p.  Ixxx). 

About  72  ^^'  to  t^e  S.  of  Tiberias  lie  the  celebrated  Hot  Baths, 
reached  by  a  good  road  (seat  in  a  carriage  ^2  ^r*)*  ^^  '^ur  v^ray  we 
pass  numerous  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  remains  of  a 
thick  wall,  fragments  of  buildings  and  of  a  fine  aqueduct  towards 
the  hill  on  the  right,  and  many  broken  columns.  Nearest  the  town 
is  the  new  bath-house,  with  private  baths j  farther  to  the  S.  lies 
another  bath-house,  with  several  dirty  general  rooms  and  also  two 
private  baths.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  oldest  bath-house  of  all, 
close  to  the  chief  spring.  The  general  bathroom  in  the  N.  hath  should 
be  avoided.  The  charge  for  a  private  bath  (which  should  he  cleaned 
and  freshly  filled  for  each  bather)  is  172"*  f^*  (}^  April  and  May, 
during  the  season,  8-4  fr.).  Bathers  are  recommended  to  douche 
themselves  with  lake-water  after  the  warm  bath,  as  otherwise  the 
strongly  saline  spring-water  is  apt  to  induce  an  uncomfortable  irri- 
tation of  the  skin.  The  water  is  much  extolled  as  a  cure  for  rheu- 
matism and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  principal  spring  has  a  tem- 
perature of  143®  Fahr.;  other  similar  springs  flow  into  the  lake 
unutilized,  leaving  a  greenish  deposit  on  the  stones.  The  water  has 
a  disagreeable  sulphureous  smell,  and  a  salt,  bitter  taste.  It  con- 
tains sulphur  and  chloride  of  magnesium. 

.  Beyond  the  baths  is  a  Synagogue  of  the  Sephardim,  and  close 
by  a  school  of  the  Ashkenazim,  with  the  graves  of  the  celebrated 
Talmudist  Rabbi  Metr  and  two  of  his  pupils. 

A  Sail  ON  the  Lake  (see  p.  !147)  should  not  be  omitted,  but 
voyagers  should  keep  close  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
pqnalls.  An  expedition  to  Et-Tdbigha  (p.  252)  and  Tell  Bum 
(p.  262)  is  recommended  to  those  who  do  not  make  the  tour  to 
Safed  (R.  32). 
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Excursions  to  the  E.  Bank  of  thb  Lakb  are  unsafe,  owing  to  the  Be- 
duins,  and  mast,  therefore,  either  be  made  by  boat,  or  with  an  escort.  The 
price  of  a  boat  is  20-90  fr.,  according  to  the  length  of  the  excursion. 
Grossing  the  lake  obliquely  from  Tiberias,  we  may  land  near  the  ruin  of  — 

Xal'at  el-Husn.  KaFat  el-Hu$n  is  most  probably  the  ancient  Oatnala. 
The  situation 'or  the 'town  was  very  secure,  and  Josephus  compares  the 
Mil  on  which  it  stood  to  the  back  of  a  camel  (Heb.  'gamftl").  Herod  was 
defeated  here  by  his  father-in-law  Aretas.  Gamala  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Vespasian.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  still  occupied  at  a  later 
period. 

The  plateau  on  which  the  town  and  castle  stood  is  precipitous  on 
three  sides,  and  is  accessible  from  the  E.  only.  The  walls  ran  round 
the  brink  of  the  plateau.  Caves,  columns,  and  other  interesting  remains 
may  be  seen.  —  About  Vs  ^*  to  the  S.E.  of  Kal'at  el-]EIn§n  is  B^tiyeh^  the 
ancient  Hippo9  of  the  Decapolis. 

From  this  point  we  proceed  to  the  N.  to  KurHy  lying  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wddi  ts-8amak.  The  extensive  ruins  are  enclosed  by  a  wall.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  Kursi  with  Oergesa  (Hatth.  viii.  28), 
although  Hark  v.  1  and  other  passages  read  Oadara.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  many  *steep  places*  descending  into  the  lake.  —  We  may  next  proceed 
to  the  plain  of  El-Batiha  (EhBbtdha),  at  the  K.  end  of  the  lake.  At  the 
!K.  end  of  this  plain,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  •/«  ^^'  ^om  the  lake, 
lie  the  ruins  of  JBt-Tell^  the  ancient  Bethsaida  (Luke  ix.  10;  John  i.  44), 
the  birthplace  of  Peter,  John,  and  Philip,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Philip, 
the  son  of  Herod,  in  the  Roman  style,  and  named  JuUa*  in  honour  of  the 
daughter  of  Augustus  (but  comp.  p.  282).  The  ruins  consist  only  of  a  few 
ancient  fragments,  the  building  material  used  being  basalt.  —  From  this 
point  we  may  skirt  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  to  Tell  VLAm  (p.  263). 

From  Tiberias  to  Beisdn^  see  p.  220. 

32.  From  Tiberias  to  Tell  Hftm  and  Safed. 

61/s  hrs.  To  Khdn  Minyth^  2  hrs.  10  min.;  Tell  H^tm^  66  min.;  Sqfed, 
3x/s  hrs.  The  start  should  be  made  early,  as  the  ri^e  along  the  bank  of 
the  lake  is  very  hot.  —  Travellers  who  intend  to  accomplish  the  journey 
from  Tiberias  to  BdniydM  (p.  259)  in  two  days  had  better  ride  to  a  point 
beyond  Safed  on  the  first  day,  else  the  second  day's  ride  will  be  too  ex- 
hausting* (B.  38).     . 

The  load  at  first  nins  30-40  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
commanduig  a  flue  view.  After  35  min.,  the  Wddi  'Amris  descends 
from  the  left ;  we  perceive  below  us  attractive  gardens  and  several 
springs  ('Ain  cl-Bdrideh),  the  water  of  which  is  warm  and  brackish. 
Some  of  the  springs  have  an  enclosure  of  stone,  forcing  the  water 
to  ascend.  On  the  hill  to  the  left  are  several  rock-tombs.  —  The 
miserable  village  of  Mejdel  (25  min.)  is  identical  with  MagdalCy  the 
birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  perhaps  also  with  Migdat-El  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Joshua  xlx.  38).  Here,  too,  we  may  perhaps 
place  Tarieheae  (comp.  p.  159),  which  played  an  Important  part  in 
the  war  with  Bome. 

About  i/s  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Mejdel,  on  the  left  side  of  the  W&di  el- 
Hamam  Q>.  253),  lie  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  KaFat  Ibn  Ma^dn^  reached 
^y  a  stiff  ascent  of  i  hr.  The  cliffs  here  are  about  1180  ft.  in  height.  The 
castle  consists  of  caverns  in  the  rock,  connected  by  passages  and  protected 
by  walls.  This  inaccessible  fastness  was  once  the  haunt  of  robbers.  Herod 
the  Great  besieged  them  here,  and  only  succeeded  in  reaching  and  destroy- 
ing them  by  letting  down  soldiers  in  cages  by  ropes  to  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns.    The  caverns  were  afterwards  occupied  by  hermits.  —  Opposite, 
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on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  W&di  el-]B[amam,  lies  Irbid,  the  ancient  Arbda^ 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  synagogue  mentioned  in  the  Talmnd. 

Near  Mejdel  the  hills  recede  from  the  lake  towards  the  W.,  and 
here  begins  the  plain  of  El-Qhuweir,  the  ancient  Oenneaar,  about 
3  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  (comp.  p.  3A9).  The  banks  of  the  lake 
and  the  brooks  are  fringed  with  oleanders  (dii$€k)  and  nebk.  The  broois 
contain  numerous  tortoises  and  orayflsh,  and  sheUs  abonnd  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  principal  spring  is  the  'Ain  el-Mudatneara  ('round  spring'], 
which  lies  35  min.  to  the  V.W.  of  Mejdel.  The  basin,  enclosed  by  a  round 
wall,  and  about  90  yds.  in  diameter^  is  concealed  among  the  bushes.  The 
water,  2  ft.  deep,  is  clear  and  good,  and  bursts  forth  in  considenble 
▼olume.  From  'Ain  el>Mudawwara  we  return  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  by 
crossing  the  plain  obliquely  (>/«  hr.). 

Leaving  Mejdel,  we  cross  (V4  hr.l  the  Wddi  el^Hamdm^  through 
whteh  runs  the  caravan  road  from  Nazareth  to  Damascus.  We  next 
reach  the  (10  min.)  brook  of  the  ^Ain  el-Mudawwara  (see  aboTe), 
the  (10  min.)  brook  ErSabadtyeh,  and  the  (Vi  hr.)  mouth  of  the 
W&di  el-'AmUd.  In  20  min.  more  we  arrive  at  Xh&ii  Xinyeli,  lying 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  ruins  of  which, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Saladin,  show  that  it  was  once  a  place 
of  some  Importance.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  this 
spot  with  the  Bethsaida  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  ever  was  another  village  of  this  name  except  Bethsaida 
Julias  (p.  251). 

From  Kh&n  Minyeh  the  baggage-horses  may  be  sent  by  the  caraTU 
route  (which  is  also  the  ancient  Roman  road)  direct  towards  the  %  to 
(1  hr.  25  min.)  Eh&a  Jahb  Tflsuf  (p.  258)  and  Safed. 


The  narrow  path  skirts  the  rocky  slope  of  the  hills,  to  the  right 
(£.)  at  some  height  above  the  lake.  The  ruins  of  a  (modem} 
aqueduct,  which  ran  from  *Am  et-Tdbigha  to  KMn  Minyeh,  sene 
as  a  bridle-path.  On  the  right  we  soon  observe  the  'Am  et-Thn,  or 
fig-spring,  below  us  (much  papyrus),  and  beyond  it  (20  min.)  reach 
the  copious  'Ain  et^Tltbiglia  (=  Heptapegon^  'seven  springs'),  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miraole  of  feeding  the 
Ave  thousand  (Mark  vi.  30-44).  The  water  is  brackish  and  has  a 
temp,  of  89.6^  Fahr.  On  the  left,  about  2  min.  ttom  the  road,  is  the 
large  octagonal  enclosure  of  the  spring.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
spring  the  German  Catholic  Palestine  Society  has  established  a  small 
colony  witli  a  HospUe  (kind  reception  but  limited  space,  pens.  incl. 
wine  10  fr.),  near  a  few  ruins.  Some  authorities  locate  Bethsaida 
here  (comp.  p.  251  and  above),  whiob  is  possible;  others  seek  to 
identify  the  spot  with  the  ancient  spring  of  Capernaum  (comp.  below). 

The  path  from  'Ain  ef-Tjtbigha  continues  to  skirt  the  bank,  on 
which  several  springs  and  remains  of  buildings  are  observed,  and 
reaches  (35  min.)  the  ruins  of  — 

Tell  Htim.  —  Hwtoet.  The  identification  of  TeU  ff^m  with  Caftr- 
naum  is  as  good  as  certain.  Jewish  authors  mention  a  place  h<^  called 
£:a/ar   TankfiUm  or  NahhUm,     Whether  'Tell  Hibn'  was  coirnpted  from 
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jTankhiim'',  or  whether  the  Arabic  'Tell'  (hiU)  was  substituted  for  *Kaphar' 
(village)  and  l^akhum  shortened  to  Hdm,  is  very  questionable.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  ruins  of  Tell  HfLm  points  to  an  ancient  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  indeed  the  town,  with  its  custom-house  and  garrison,  must 
have  been. 

The  TTiins  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  belong  to  the  Firancis- 
cans,  who  own  a  Ismail  Hospice  (no  beds)  and  a  farm- here.  Per- 
mission to  inspect  the  luins  should  be  brought  from  the  guardian 
at  Tiberias.   Excavations  are  being  made. 

On  the  bank  of  the  lake  lies  a  Church,  built  with  ancient  materials. 
In  the  midst  of  the  m«68  of  black  ruins  we  can  trace  the  remains  of  a 
beautiful  ancient  building  of  white  limestone  resembling  marble.  This 
structure,  about  25  yds.  long  and  18  yds.  wide,  was  partly  composed  of 
very  large  blocks  of  stone.  On  the  S.  side  there  were  three  entrances. 
In  the  interior  are  still  seen  the  bases  of  the  columns,  while  beautiful 
fragments  of  Corinthian  capitals  and  richly-omamented  lintels  lie  scattered 
about.  These,  as  some  think,  must  have  formed  part  of  a  synagogue  (per- 
haps the  one  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  5  et  seq.),  and  the  ruins  are  certainly 
older  than  some  others  adjacent,  which  perhaps  belonged  to  the  basilica 
that  stood  here  about  the  year  600  on  the  site  of  St.  Peter's  house.  At  the 
N.  end  of  the  town  are  two  tombs,  one  of  which,  lined  with  limestone, 
is  subterranean,  while  the  other  is  a  square  building,  which  must  have 
been  capable  of  containing  many  bodies.  From  the  ruins  of  the  deeply 
humiliated  city  (Matth.  xi.  23)  the  eye  gladly  turns  to  the  lake,  bounded 
hj  gentle  hills  and  stretching  far  to  the  S. 


We  follow  the  water-course  from  Tell  Htim  along  a  very  bad, 
steep  path.  On  the  left  bank  (1  hr.)  lie  the  ruins  of  Kerdzeh^  the 
ancient  Chorazin,  once  apparently  an  important  place  (Matth.  xi. 
21).  The  ruins  lie  partly  in  the  channel  of  the  brook,  and  partly 
on  an  eminence  above  the  valley.  Many  walls  of  houses  are  preserved. 
In  the  centre  are  one  or  two  columns  for  the  support  of  the  roof, 
which  seems  to  have  been  flat.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  are  the 
lulns  of  a  floridly  ornamented  synagogue.  The  rocky  eminence 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  axe  the 
remains  of  a  street  running  northwards.  From  Ker&zeh  our  route 
leads  to  (1  hr.)  the  ruined  — 

Kh&n  Jnbb  TtlSUf.  —  This  khan  derives  its  name  from  a  tradition 
current  among  old  Arabian  geographers  to  the  effect  that  the  pit  into 
which  Joseph  was  thrown  by  his  brethren  was  situated  here,  and  the 
pit  is  actually  shown.  The  tradition  was  probably  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  neighbouring  Safed  was  identical  with  the  Dothan  of 
Scripture,  but  this  is  erroneous:  comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  17  (see  p.  223). 

Fbom  Khan  Jubb  TCsuf  to  Banitas,  direct,  10  hrs.  We  first  proceed 
N.  along  the  direct  caravan  route  from  Acre  to  Damascus.  After  crossing 
the  Wddi  NOshtf  we  turn  to  the  left  (18  min.  from  the  khan)  and  skirt  the 
mountains  of  Safed  on  the  left.  This  tract  is  called  Ard  el-Khait.  In  li/s  hr. 
we  reach  the*  floor  of  the  upper  Ghor.  To  the  left  on  the  hill  lies  the 
village  of  JcfUmeh.  We  cross  the  W&di  Fir'im^  and  presently  see  (i/j  hr.) 
El-Mvahar  on  the  left.  We  next  reach  (25  min.)  the  village  of  El-  Wakkdt 
and  (^/4  hr.)  the  brook  Ifahr  HenddJ.  On  the  slopes  to  the  left  above  us 
lie  the  ruins  of  KaspHn.  In  1  hr.  more  we  arrive  at  ^Ain  MeUdha,  a  beau- 
tiful spring.  The  night  is  best  spent  at  Keh&^a  or  MaHU,  villages  on  the 
hill  to  the  left,  firom  which  we  obtain  a  view  of  Lake  H<ileh. 

Lake  Bftteh.  Josephua  (Antiq.  xv.  10,  3)  calls  the  whole  district 
Ulatha^  and  the  lake  Samachonitis.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be 
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the  Waters  of  Mtr<m  (Josh.  xi.  6, 7).  —  The  lake  is  a  triangular  basin  of 
the  Jordan  Q>.  180),  10-16  ft.  in  depth,  and  lying  about  6  a  above  the 
sea-level.  It  abounds  in  pelicans,  wild  duck,  and  other  water-fowl,  but 
swamps  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  of  access  on  the  N.  side,  on  wMch 
rises  a  dense  jungle  of  papyrus  (Arab.  h(Mr).  The  other  bank»  are  devoid 
of  yegetation.  The  lake  has  been  carefully  explored  by  Macgregor  (^The 
Bob  Roy  on  the  Jordan'). 

The  plain  to  the  K.  of  Lake  Hflleh  forms  a  basin  of  tolerably  regalar 
form,  and  about  5  M.  in  width.  Tlie  E.  hills  are  less  abrupt,  though  higher 
than  the  W.  The  broad  bed  of  the  valley  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  sw&mp. 
in  which  the  buffaloes  belonging  to  the  Bedtuns  wallow.  These  Bedains 
(Ghawftrineh)  are  generally  peaceable  \  their  occupations  are  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  cattle-breeding.  The  soil  of  the  sides  of  the  valley  is  good.  Trar- 
ellers  should  be  on  their  guard  against  malaria. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  marshes,  the  road  skirts  the  W.  hills  (gaide 
necessary).  On  the  left,  after  about  1  hr.  10  min.,  lies  *Ai»  el-Beldta{  after 
21/4  hrs.  the  road  crosses,  below  the  fortress  of  Huntn  (p.  258),  on  the  left, 
the  Nahr  Derddra,  a  tributary  of  the  Jordan  descending  from  Merj  'A7A1 
(p.  287).    Near  the  ruin  ot  Khirbet  gl-Khdn,  on  the  right,  some  antiiorities 

flace  the  site  of  ancient  Haxor.    We  now  torn  towards  the  N.E..  and  in 
hr.  reach  Jitr  ehOtunjar  (p.  268).    Hence  to  B&idif&9^  see  pp.  2G6,  269. 

The  Roman  load  leads  to  the  N.  past  tlie  Elitn  Jubb  Yiisuf,  and 
limestone  rooks  now  take  the  place  of  basalt.  Ascending  towards 
the  N.  W.  by  a  poor  road,  we  pass  some  niins  (55  mln.)  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  then  descend  (^4  hr.)  to  the  heantifal  spring  of  'Am  tl- 
Hamrd  with  its  surrounding  gardens.  The  road  now  bends  to  the 
right  and  leads  up  the  valley,  soon  reaching  the  first  houses  of 
(10  min.)  — 

Safed.  —  AcGOMMOPATioH  in  the  house  of  Herr  Haass,  a  oabmet- 
maker,  or  in  some  other  respectable  house  indicated  by  him. 

Turkish  Post  Offiob;  international  Tslegbaph. 

Consulates.  Britain  (vice-consul)  and  Austria  (consular  agent),  IRiiott- 
teiez;  France,  Hai  (consular  agent). 

Pbtsicians.  Dr.  Wilson^  of  the  Scottish  Mission;  Dr,  Anderson,  of  tt><i 
London  Mission  to  the  Jews.  —  Both  Missions  have  HospiiaU. 

HisTOBT.  The  name  of  *Safet'  occurs  in  the  Talmud  of  Jemsalem,  and 
the  place  is  also  known  to  Arabian  geographers  under  that  name.  In  11^ 
a  castle  was  erected  here  by  Fulke.  Saladin  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing the  fortress.  In  1220  the  castle  was  demolished  by  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus,  buj;  it  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Templars.  In  1266  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  Beibars.  In  1759  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  in  1799  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  a  short  period. 
The  town  sustained  a  terrible  blow  from  the  earthquake  of  1st  Jan.,  lo37.  - 
The  Jewish  colony  now  settled  at  Safed  was  not  founded  earlier  than  the 
16th  cent.  A.D.,  and  soon  after  that  period  a  learned  rabbinical  school 
sprang  up  here.  The  most  famous  teachers  were  originally  Spanish  Jews. 
Besides  the  schools  there  were  eighteen  synagogues  and  a  printing-office 
here.  Cabbalistic  lore  was  also  much  studied  in  Safed. 

Safed  is  the  seat  of  a  Kaimma||:am  (under  Acre)  and  contain.^ 
some  30,000  inhab.,  mostly  Jews,  with  about  7000  Muslims,  400 
Greeks  (with  a  church),  and  a  few  Protestants.  There  are  stations 
here  of  the  English  Mission  to  the  Jews  and  of  the  Scottish  Mission. 
Most  of  the  Jews  now  at  Safed  are  Polish  immigrants  (Ashkenarim), 
under  Austrian  protection.  The  Jews  regard  this  town  also  as  holy, 
for,  according  to  their  tradition,  the  Messiah  is  to  come  from  Safed. 
Amon^  the  Sephardim  Jews  (pp.  Ijii,  Ixiii)  settled  here  polygamy 
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is  still  practised.  The  Muslim  inhabitants  are  fanatical.  The  climate, 
owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town  (2749  ft.),  the  highest  in 
Galilee,  is  very  healthy. 

The  town  surrounds  the  castle-hill  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  It 
is  very  hilly  and  extraordinarily  dirty ,  especially  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  on  the  W.  side.  There  are  two  mosques  and  an  attractive 
Serai  with  a  tower.  —  The  Ruined  CagUe  commands  a  fine  view. 
To  the  W.  rise  the  beautifully  wooded  Jehel  ZebUd  (3655  ft.)  and 
Jebel  Jermak  (3933  ft.);  the  ascent  of  the  latter,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Palestine  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  is  said  to  be  in- 
teresting. Below,  the  WMi  et-Tawdhtn  (mill  valley)  descends  to 
the  E.  to  the  plain.  To  the  S.  rises  Mt.  Tabor,  and  to  the  S.W.,  in 
the  distance,  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Oarmel;  to  the  S.E.  the  mountains  to 
the  E.  of  Lake  Tiberias  are  visible,  while  in  the  distance  to  the  E. 
rise  the  ranges  of  J6lan  and  the  Haurin  with  the  summit  of  the 
Kuleib  (p.  164). 

From  Bafed  to  Heir6n  and  Kafr  Bir^im  (S^/t-i  hrs.). 

Meir6n  lies  iVs-2  hrs.  to  the  W.X.W.  of  Safed.  The  village,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmnd,  is  the  most  famous  and  highly  revered  pil- 
grimage-shrine of  the  Jews.  There  is  situated  here  the  rain  of  an  old 
S^naffOffue,  of  which  the  S.  wall  with  its  large  hewn  stones  is  the  part 
best  preserved.  The  two  door-posts  are  monoliths ,  nearly  10  ft.  high. 
Near  this  synagogue  is  situated  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Jochanan  Sandelar  (^shoe- 
maker"), and  in  the  enclosed  burial-ground  are  those  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben 
JoeJuri,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  book  Zohar,  and  of  his  son  Rabbi 
Eleatar.  On  the  pillars  are  small  basins  in  which  offerings  are  burned, 
especially  on  the  great  annual  festival  on  the  30th  April.  A  little  lower 
down  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  EUltH  and  his  'thirty-six  pupils',  in  a 
large  rock-chamber  with  seven  vaults.  The  grave  of  the  Rabbi  Shammai 
is  also  shown.  These  rabbis,  who  flourished  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  Jewish 
teachers,  and  their  dicta  preserved  in  the  Talmud  are  considered  of  the 
highest  authority. 

From  Meirdn  we  descend  into  the  valley  by  a  steep  road,-  and  in  i/j  hr. 
pass  the  small  village  of  Safsdf  on  the  right.  We  then  reach  (10  min.) 
a  low  ridge,  descend  into  the  WAdi  Khildl ,  avoid  the  road  to  Sa'sa^  (p.  256) 
on  the  left,  and  cross  the  Wddi  Ndfir  (>/«  hr.).  Again  ascending,  we  come 
to  (35  min.)  the  Maronite  village  o'f  — 

Kafir  Bir'im.  This  was  formerly  another  important  Jewish  place  of 
pilgrimage  (at  the  feast  of  Purim),  and  was  famous  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
judge  Barak  and  the  prophet  Obadiah.  The  ruin  of  a  i^na^rogrtM,  likewise 
dating  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  C^iriatian  era,  lies  in  the  K.e:.  part  of 
the  village.  In  front  of  the  facade  stood  a  colonnade  of  two  rows  of  columns. 
The  capitals  are  in  the  form  of  superimposed  rings  diminishing  in 
girth  towards  the  shaft  of  the  column.  The  central  portal  is  richly  de« 
corated  \  over  the  cornice  is  an  arch  embellished  with  a  friese  of  grape- 
vines. On  each  side  of  the  portal  are  smaller  doors,  and  over  each  is  a 
window.  Among  the  fields,  5  min.  to  the  K.E.,  are  traces  of  another 
synagogue.  The  Hebrew  inscription  belonging  to  it  has  been  built  into  the 
wall  of  a  private  house. 

From  Kafr  Bii'im  to  T^rs,  see  below. 


From  leafed  to  Tyre. 
1.  DiBBOT  BoOTB  (ca.  11  hrs.).  —  This  route  leads  to  the  N.W.  to 
(IV4  hr.)  aaf*^,  whence  it  goes  on  direct  to  (IVs  hr.)  Kafr  Btt'im  (see 
above),   leavfng  Ml-Jtth  above  on  the  right.    We  then  descend  through  a 
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beautiful  valley  to  (1  far.  10  min.)  Rumeith^  and  in  SO  min.  more  we  pass 
below  the  village  of  DM.  We  continue  to  follow  the  windings  of  the 
deeply-cnt  valley  for  */i  far.  more,  leaving  it  at  a  point  where  it  makes 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  S.  A  steep  ascent  of  40  min.  brings  as  to  Ttfter, 
where  we  obtain  a  beautifal  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast  plain  of 
Tyre.  Our  route  now  descends  through  the  Wddi  Ntdira^  passing  (Vs  ^) 
a  grotto  in  the  right  wall  of  the  valley.  In  20  min.  we  ascend  along  the 
right  side  of  the  valley  to  a  hill  with  the  ruins  of  *Atyeh  (to  the  right), 
to  the  N.  (right)  of  which  lies  the  village  of  BtdaHn.  In  60  min.  more 
we  come  to  the  Christian  village  of  EXuna, 

From  Kana  we  may  reach  the  Tomb  of  Hiram  (gee  below)  in  1  far.  vii 
(Vi  hr.)  HannAwih  in  the  W&di  Ab^  where  large  hewn  blocks  and  broken 
sarcophagi  lie  scattered  about.  This  appears  to  have  been  once  an  im- 
portant place,  perhaps  the  'stronghold  of  Tjte^,  or  firontier-fortoess  of  the 
Tyrian  district  (2  Sam.  xxiv.T^  Josh.  xix.  29). 

A  somewhat  longer  route  from  Kana  leads  at  first  to  the  ruins  of 
EhS^umeh  (cisterns,  graves,  etc.),  which  command  a  view  of  the  hilly 
country  of  Tyre.  The  village  of  Hcmmdm  lies  to  the  left.  Numerous  other 
ruins  m  every  direction  indicate  that  this  part  of  Phoenicia  was  once 
densely  peopled.  In  60  min.  more  we  reach  the  so-called  Tombofffiran 
(Kabr  Hairdn)^  the  tradition  connected  with  which  is  not  traceable  farther 
back  th'an  1833.  The  structure  itself,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  Phoenician 
work,  possibly  of  a  pre-Hellenic  period.  It  has  an  unfinished  appearance 
and  consists  of  a  pedestal  of  huge  stones,  each  10  ft.  long,  about  8  ft.  wide. 
and  8  ft.  thick.  On  this  lies  a  still  thicker  slab  of  rock,  overhanging  on 
every  side,  and  bearing  a  massive  sarcophagus,  covered  with  a  stone  lid 
of  irregular  pyramidal  form.  The  monument  is  about  20  ft.  high.  Behind 
the  tomb  is  a  rock-chamber,  to  which  a  stair  descends.  —  The  little  valley 
to  the  8.  of  the  road  contains  another  small  necropolis,  where  sarcophagi 
are  hewn  in  the  rock  and  have  lids  consisting  of  prismatic  blocks.  On 
the  Tyre  road,  about  330  yds.  from  Kabr  Hairan,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Byzantine  church,  whence  a  fine  mo'saic  pavement  (5th  cent.)  has  been 
carried  to  Paris. 

As  we  proceed,  we  pass  several  cisterns  and  oil-presses.  After  V*  ^'' 
the  road  forks,  the  left  branch  descending  to  the  W.  to  (30  min.)  Bif 
el-'Ain  (p.  267).  Our  route  (to  the  right)  continues  to  follow  the  ridge 
for  some  time  longer  and  reaches  Tyre  (p.  267)  in  li/s  hr. 

2.  Vil  TiBNiH  (ca.  12  hrs.).  —  To  *Ain  ez-ZeiMn  (20  min.),  see  p.  267. 
We  ascend  to  the  N.W.  ^  after  »/4  hr.  we  see  the  village  of  Kadtta  on  the 
left  and  Taiteha  (p.  267)  on  the  right.  We  next  reach  (26  min.)  a  large, 
crater-like  ^asin  called  Birket  el-Jith,  which  sometimes  contains  water, 
beyond  which  (20  min.)  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  lofty  plain.  On  the 
left  lies  Sa^sa'  (p.  255).  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of  a  conical  height, 
on  which  El-Jish  is  situated.  This  is  the  Gush  Haldb  of  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Oiscala  of  Josephus,  by  whom  it  was  once  fortified;  it  was  the 
last  fortress  in  Galilee  to  succumb  to  the  Romans.  8t.  Jerome  informs  as 
that  the  parents  of  St.  Paul  lived  here  before  they  removed  to  Tarsus. 

Leaving  El-Jish,  we  turn  towards  the  E.,  and  then  descend  the  beanti* 
ful  valley  towards  the  N.W.  for  1  hr.  The  village  of  rdrUn  (probably  the 
Iron  of  Joshua  xix.  38)  becomes  visible  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  To  the 
N.E.  of  Y&rfin,  on  a  small,  isolated  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  Ed-Mr 
(the  monastery).  The  Greek  cross  on  one  of  the  Corinthian  capitals 
shows  that  a  monastery  once  stood  here ,  but  there  is  no.  doubt  that  the 
building  was  originally  a  synagogue,  resembling  that  of  Kafr  Bii'im 
(p.  255).  Here  also  a  colonnade  stood  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance 
on  the  S.  side.  The  three  gates,  whose  jambs,  nearly  8  ft.  in  height, 
are  monoliths,  are  on  the  W.  side.  In  the  interior  a  double  row  of  eolmmi* 
ran  from  the  gates  towards  the  altar. 

Here  begins  the  district  of  Bildd  BeshAra,  in  which  many  Metawileh 
live  (p.  Ixxii).  In  2  hrs.  we  reach  the  village  Bint  Vmm  J^bM.  A  litUe  farther 
on  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  fortress  of  Tibnin,  which  is  etlU  2hr«. 
distant.    TJie  road  desceuds  into  a  valley  flanked  with  precipitous  fciUs- 
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TibalB,  a  considerable  village,  inhabited  by  Met4wileh  and  Christians, 
lies  upon  a  saddle  opposite  the  fortress,  which  stands  upon  the  abrupt 
K.E.  peak  of  the  hill.  A  steep  path  ascends  to  the  Castlb,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Mudlr  of  the  wfihiya  Bil&d  Besh&ra.  —  Hewn  stones 
of  ancient  workmanship  on  the  B.  si'de  and  the  numerous  cistern  cavities 
prove  that  this  was  a  fortified  place  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle 
ages.  It  may  be  the  Tcffnit  of  the  Talmud.  The  fortress  of  Toron  was 
erected  in  1107  by  Hugh  of  St.  Omer,  lord  of  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  incursions  hence  into  the  territory  of  Tyre.  After  the  battle 
of  Hatttn  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  and  the  Saracens  made  pre- 
datory attacks  from  the  castle  against  the  Christians  otTvre.  The  castle 
vras  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  Christians  in  1197-96.  Tibntn  was 
afterwards  razed  by  Sultan  El-Mu'a^fam.  Its  destruction  was  completed 
by  Jezzar  Pasha  (p.  280).  -~  The  castle  commands  a  superb  'View,  ranging 
over  an  extensive  mountainous  region  with  numerous  gorges.  Towards 
tbe  W.  the  sea  is  visible  as  far  as  Tyre,  and  to  the  N.E.  rise  the  snow 
mountains.  To  the  E.,  near  the  village  of  BarcfshU,  stands  a  huge  oak, 
known  as  the  TrM  qf  th«  Messiah.  The  tomb  of  Shamgar  (Judges  iii.  31) 
is  shown  near  Tibnin. 

From  Tibnin  we  ride  round  the  8.  lateral  valley  and  reach  (Vs  hr.) 
tbe  head  of  the  Wddi  tl-Md^  where  we  enjoy  a  fine  view.  We  descend 
tbe  WOdi  el-Jed^  into  the  (25  min.)  Wddi  eWAsMr^  which  latter  valley 
we  follow.  After  1  hr.  the  road  leads  to  the  small  plateau  of  Iferj  Safrd 
to  the  left,  after  !/«  b'*  descends  towards  the  W.,  and  (6  min.)  reaches 
the  -village  of  Kdna  (p.  256),  after  crossing  the  Wddi  esh-Shemdli.  From 
K&na  to  Tyre, 'see  p.  256. 

33.  From  ^afed  to  Damascus  vi&  B&niy&s. 

24V«  hrs.  MetSj  5V4  hrs.  \  Bdniyds,  41/4  hrs. ;  Kafr  Hawar^  8  hrs. ;  Damas- 
cus^ 7  hrs.  —  IfiGHTQUABTKBs  in  Heis,  BEniyas,  and'  Kafr  Hawar.  —  For 
the  less-frequented  route  vi&  Bl-Euneitra,  see  p.  268. 

The  shortest  route  leads  from  Safed  down  the  valley  and  joins 
the  direct  road  from  Khftn  Jubb  Yfii'suf  to  Baniy&s  (p.  263). 

The  more  interesting  route  crosses  the  mountains  towards  the 
N.  We  descend  to  the  N.N.W.  into  the  valley  to  (20  min.)  'Ain 
ez-Zeitiin,  whence  we  have  a  beautiful  retrospect.  Beyond  the  vil- 
lage a  path  on  the  left  leads  to  Meiron  (p.  265).  Several  small 
valleys  are  crossed,  and  (25  min.)  the  path  to  Dddta  (visible  to  the 
N.E.)  diverges  on  the  right.  We  next  come  to  (25  min.)  Taitebaj 
to  the  E.  of  which  is  a  water-basin.  The  road  first  leads  to  the 
N.E.  and  then  (25  min.)  turns  to  the  N.  From  the  top  of  the  hill 
we  enjoy  an  admirable  survey  of  the  valley  of  Jordan  and  the  basin 
of  Lake  H^leh.  Our  road  now  (20  min.)  traverses  the  Wddi  eU- 
Mesheirejeh.  On  the  left  is  the  village  of  Rds  el-Ahmar.  In  26  min. 
we  reach  ^Alrnd,  and  perceive  Fdra  to  the  left.  The  route  descends 
(26  min.)  into  the  deep  Wddi  'Auhdy  and  (V4  hr.)  again  ascends. 
To  the  left,  on  the  hill,  lies  DeishUn,  picturesquely  situated  above 
the  valley.  We  reach  it  in  20  min.  The  inhabitants  are  Moghreblns 
£rom  Algiers.    In  8/4  hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  — 

Xades. —  Histost.  ZedMAwas  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali (Joshua 
XX.  f).  It  was  the  native  place  of  Barak,  Deborah's  general  (Judg.  iv.  6). 
The  town  was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  The  tombs  of  Barak  and  Deborah,  among  others,  were  afterwards 
Bhovm  here. 
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By  the  spring  below  the  village  are  seveial  large  sarcophagi,  some 
of  which  are  used  as  troughs.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  spring  is  a  small 
building,  a  vaulted  tomb,  constructed  of  large  blocks;  two  arches  are 
preserved,  and  also  part  of  the  door,  which  looks  southwards.  Farther 
to  the  E.  are  several  sarcophagi,  standing  together  on  a  raised  plat- 
form. On  the  sides  are  hewn  rosettes.  The  lids,  some  of  which 
cover  two  receptacles,  are  finely  executed.  Farther  to  the  £.  lie  the 
ruins  of  a  large  building,  named  El-'Amdra,  possibly  a  Roman 
temple.  A  piece  of  the  E.  wall,  with  a  large  portal  flanked  by  two 
smaller  ones,  is  still  standing.  The  village  contains  an  interesting 
octagonal  column,  many  capitals,  and  other  fragments. 

The  road  leads  direct  to  the  N.  across  a  small  plain ;  after  about 
20  min.  it  leads  to  the  N.W.  up  a  valley;  after  6  min.,  a  reservoir; 
after  5  min.  the  valley  divides  (on  the  hill,  the  village  of  Bleidih), 
We  now  ascend  the  hill  to  the  N.W.  between  the  two  valleys,  pass- 
ing (10  min.)  some  ruins,  leave  (10  min.)  Umm  Hahtb  on  the  hill 
to  the  left,  and  (^4  hr.)  reach  Meii,  a  large  double  village  on  two 
separate  hills  (quarters  for  the  night  in  private  houses). 

A  little  farther  on  we  come  upon  traces  of  a  Roman  road.  After 
8/4  lir.  we  see  the  ruined  castle  of  Mendra  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 
We  then  come  to  the  margin  of  the  chain  of  hills  and  enjoy  a  fine 
view  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Lake  Hiileh,  the  grand  range  of 
Mt.  Hermon,  the  fortress  of  Tibnin  to  the  W.,  and  Hiinm  to  the 
N.  —  In  35  min.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  fortress  of 
Htlnin  (2953  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  It  is  unknown  to  what  ancient 
place  Hiintn  corresponds.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  link  between 
Bslniyas  and  the  coast.  The  castle  was  seriously  damaged  by  the 
earthquake  of  1837.  The  substructions  (now  used  as  stables)  are 
certainly  ancient,  as  is  proved  by  the  drafted  blocks  on  the  E.  and 
S.  sides.  Similar  stones  are  seen  in  a  portal  in  the  village.  The 
castle  was  defended  by  a  moat  19  ft.  deep  and  of  the  same  width. 
H<inin  commands  a  beautiful  ♦View,  and  Baniyas  is  visible  in  the 
distance. 

From  Hiinin  to  Tibntn  (p.  257),  3  hrs. 

The  road  now  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley.  In  the  plain  be- 
low lies  the  Christian  village  of  AbU  el'Kamh,  answering  to  the  an- 
cient Abel  of  Beth  Maachah  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  16);  and  farther  to  the 
N.  is  Muiellehj  a  Druse  village.  Our  route  leaves  both  of  these  to 
the  left,  and  (55  min.)  reaches  the  low  ground  where  all  the  sources 
of  Jordan  unite  and  empty  themselves  into  Lake  HUleh  (p.  253). 
After  8  min.  we  cross  the  Derddra  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  On 
the  left  side  are  several  ruins.  The  view  down  the  valley  is  very 
fine.  This  tract  was  once  richly  cultivated,  but  is  now  chiefly  used 
as  grazing-land  by  the  Beduins,  who  find  excellent  pastures  here. 
After  10  min.  we  cross  a  dry  water-course,  and  in  25  min.  reach 
the  dilapidated  bridge  of  Jisr  et-OhajcWy  which  crosses  the  Nahr 
eU-Hdsbdni,  the  chief  source  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  pp.  259,  287). 
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The  entire  district  is  well  watered  and  frequently  forms  a  great 
marsh  in  winter.  The  road  now  leads  to  the  S.E. ;  before  ns,  on  the 
hill  a  little  to  the  right,  is  the  weli  of  Nehi  Seyyid  YeMda.  After 
8/4  hr.  we  see  a  little  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the  road  — 

Tell  el-K&di,  an  extensive  mound,  330  paces  long,  270  paces 
wide,  and  30-^8  ft.  ahove  the  plain.  On  the  top  is  a  Maslim  tomb 
under  an  oak. 

HiBTOBT.  The  words  Kadi  (Arabic  for  'judge*)  and  Dan  (Hebrew)  are 
synonymous.  On  the  Tell'el-KCdl  doubtless  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Dan, 
the  K.  frontier-town  of  the  Is'raelitish  kingdom,  whence  arose  the  often 
recurring  expression  'from  Dan  to  BeerBheba\  Before  the  place  was  con- 
quered by  the  Danites  (Judg.  xviii.  27  et  seq.)  it  was  called  Laish,  and 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Sidon.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
Benhadad,  Ring  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xv.  20). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  is  a  basin  about  60  paces  in  width,  from 
which  a  stream  emerges  (500  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  From  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  mound  issues  another  stream,  soon  uniting  with  the  first 
to  form  El-Ledddn.  This  stream,  which  Josephus  calls  the  lAttle  Jordan, 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Jordan  from  its  being  the 
most  copious.  It  contains  twice  as  much  water  as  the  stream  from  Baniyas 
(p.  260),  and  thrice  as  much  as  the  H&sbani  (p.  253).  The  three  sources 
unite  at  Shetkh  T'&tuf,  about  li/s  M.  farther  to  the  8.  At  this  last  point 
the  -Jordan  is  45  ft.  wide,  its  bed  being  double  that  width,  and  it  lies 
13-20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  plain. 

The  path  gradually  ascends  through  wood,  passing  several  mur^ 
muring  brooks;  in  about  40  min.  we  reach  — 

S&niyfts,  beautifully  situated  in  a  nook  of  the  Hermon  moun- 
tains, 1080  ft.  above  the  sea-level  and  576  ft.  above  Tell  el-Kfidi, 
between  the  Wddi  Khashdbeh  (N.)  and  the  wndi  Za'dreh  (S.)/  two 
valleys  coming  from  the  E.  A  third  valley,  the  Wddi  eWAsal,  opens 
a  little  to  the  N.,  from  a  deep  wooded  ravine  among  the  mountains. 
"Water  abounds  in  every  direction,  calling  into  life  a  teeming  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation,  and  serving  to  irrigate  the  fields  which  extend 
hence  down  to  the  plain.  The  present  village  consists  of  about  fifty 
houses,  most  of  which  are  enclosed  within  the  ancient  castle-wall. 
On  the  S.  side  of  this  wall  flows  the  brook  of  the  Wadi  Za'Hreh, 
which  unites  a  little  lower  down  with  the  copious  stream  of  the 
infant  Jordan.  Remains  of  columns  show  that  the  ancient  city  ex- 
tended far  to  the  S.  beyond  the  W^di  Za'4reh. 

The  modem  B&niy&s  was  anciently  the  Ctreek  Paneatt  which,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  appears  also  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  district.  A  grotto 
above  ttie  source  of  the  Jordan  was  a  sanctuary  of  Pan  (Paneion).  Herod  the 
Great  erected  a  temple  over  the  spring  (p.  260)  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Philip  the  Tetrarch,  Herod's  son,  enlarged  Paneas  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Caesarea  Philippi,  to  distinguish  it  from  Ceesarea  Paleestinae  (p.  232).  This 
is  probably  the  most  northerly  point  ever  visited  by  Christ  (Matth.  xvi.  13; 
Mark  viii.  27).  Herod  Agrippa  II.  extended  the  town  and  called  it  Nero- 
nias,  but  the  older  name  never  entirely  disappeared  and  in  the  4th  cent. 
was  again  revived.  Titus  here  celebrated  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  with 
gladiatorial  combats.  An  early  Christian  tradition  makes  this  the  scene 
of  the  healing  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Matth.  ix.  20  et  seq.). 
In  the  4th  cent,  a  bishopric  was  founded  here  under  the  patriarchate  of 
Antioch.  During  the  Crusades  B&niyas  was  in  1229  or  1230  surrendered, 
together  with  the  lofty  fortress  of  E^-Subeibeh  (p.  260),  to  the  Christian^ 
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after  ibeir  unsaceessfa]  attack  on  Damascus.  In  1132  it  was  taken  by  Taj 
el-Muliik  BAri,  Sultan  of  Damascus ,  but  in  1139  it  was  recaptured  by 
tbe  Christians.  A  Latin  bishopric,  subordinate  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Tyre,  was  then  founded  here.  NAreddtn  (p.  Ixzziii)  conquered  the  town  in 
1167,  but  could  not  reduce  the  fortress.  The  town  was  retaken  by  Bald- 
win III.,  but  was  finally  occupied  by  NAreddln  in  1165.  Sultan  el-Hu'af  ^am 
caused  the  fortifications  to  be  rased. 

The  massive  Gastlb  in  tbe  N.  part  of  tbe  town  was  protected  on 
tbe  N.  side  by  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Baniyas  spring.  Tbe  comer-towers 
of  the  walls  were  round  and  constructed  of  large  drafted  blocks. 
Three  of  these  towers  are  preserved.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  S.  side  of 
the  castle  stands  a  portal,  which  Is  antique,  though  bearing  an 
Arabic  inscription.  A  stone  bridge,  which  is  also  partly  ancient, 
crosses  the  wadi  from  this  point,  and  several  columns  of  granite  are 
observed  in  its  walls. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Soubcb  of  thb  Jo&dan,  which 
issues  below  the  W.  end  of  the  lofty  castle-hill.  The  mountain  ter- 
minates herein  a  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  (mingled  with  basalt), 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  broken  away  by  convulsions  of  nature, 
that  a  large  cavern  which  once  existed  here  has  been  nearly  destroyed. 
Beneath  the  mass  of  broken  rooks  that  choke  the  entrance  to  the 
cavern  (Arab.  Mughdret  Rdi  en-Neha%  'the  cavern  of  the  spring*) 
and  almost  conceal  it,  bursts  forth  an  abundant  stream  of  beantifnl 
clear  water.  By  this  spring  stood  the  Paneion  and  the  Temple  of 
Herod  (p.  259).  On  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  the  right  of  the  eavem, 
are  four  votive  niches,  partly  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  shiells, 
which  were  once  much  higher  above  the  ground  than  now.  Over  the 
small  niche  to  the  E.  is  the  inscription  in  Greek :  Triest  of  Pan'.  — 
On  the  rock  stands  the  small  well  of  Sheikh  Khidr  (St.  George), 
which  commands  a  good  survey  of  Bftniy&s. 

The  huge  castle  above  Baniyfis,  *Kal^at  es-Sn^eibeli  (a  name 
now  almost  unused),  however,  commands  a  far  finer  prospect,  and 
the  ascent  (1  hr.)  is  strongly  recommended  (guide  desirable). 
Biding  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  and  largest  in  Syria,  stands  on 
the  irregularly  shaped  summit  of  a  narrow  ridge,  from  590  to  690  ft. 
high,  separated  from  the  flank  of  Mt.  Hermon  by  the  W&dl  Khas- 
h^beh  (p.  259).  The  edifice  follows  the  Irregularities  of  its  site. 
From  E.  to  W.  it  is  480  yds.  long,  at  each  end  120  yds.  wide,  but 
in  the  middle  much  narrower.  The  E.  part  of  the  building  is  higher 
than  the  W.  part,  and  affords  a  survey  of  the  whole  fortress.  This 
part  was  originally  meant  to  form  a  distinct  citadel,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  W.  part  by  a  wall  and  moat.  The  N.  side  of  the 
castle  presents  the  most  striking  appearance. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  the  castle  was  erected  by  the  Franks,  who  held 


possession  of  it  Arom  11S9  to  1164.  All  the  substructions  consist  of  drafted 
blocks  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Part  of  the  enclosing  wall  has  ftilen 
over  the  precipice.    Tbe  entrance  is  on  tbe  S.  sidej  a  little  to  the  B.  is 


preserved  a  round  tower  called  by  the  Arabs  El-Mehkemeh,  or  'house  of 
judgment'.    Externally  It  possesses  very  handsome 'pointed  niches,  aad 
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the  thick  wall  is  pierced  with  small  arched  apertares  resembling  loopholes. 
The  vaxilting  is  Dorne  by  a  large  pillar.  The  ear-shaped  enrichments  on 
the  arches  are  curious.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  castle  several  other  bnild- 
iBgs  resembling  towers  are  still  standing.  The  Arabic  inscriptions  reach 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  probably  have  reference  to 
the  thorough  restoration  of  the  castle.  The  S.W.  angle  (2486  ft.)  com- 
mands the  best  *Yxew  of  B&niylls,  the  HAleh  Lake  (p.2&3),  and  the  hills 
beyond  Jordan.  To  the  N.W.  Karat  esh-Shakif  (p.  286),  and  to  the  W. 
Hftnin  (p.  258)  serve  as  it  were  'to  balance  the  pictilre.  To  the  8.  'Anflt  is 
visible,  and  above  it,  Za'&reh.  To  the  S.E.  is  'Ain  Kanya  (see  below)  ^  to 
the  E.,  the  village  of  Jubb&ta.   The  view  is  one  of  'the  finest  in  8yria. 

Leaving  the  castle  towards  the  E.S.E.,  we  may  descend  by  a  steep 
path  into  the  valley,  ascend  a  little  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  regain 
the  Damascus  road  at  (Vs  hr.)  'Am  er-Rihdn  (see  below). 

In  order  to  visit  the  Bibkbt  B&m  from  BaniySLs  (2  hrs.;  guide  neces- 
8  ary),  we  proceed  past  the  W&di  Za'Slreh  (p.  269)  and  vi&  (1  hr.)  'Ain  Kanya. 
The  BirketBAm  is  the  lake  of  PhialUy  mentioned  by  Josephus.  It  was  at 
one  time  believed  that  the  spring  of  B&niyas  was  fed  from  this  lake,  but  the 
impossibility  of  this  theory  has  long  been  recognized.  The  lake  of  Phiala, 
named  after  its  shape  (^cup'*),  obviously  occupies  an  extinct  crater,  situated 
160-200  ft.  below  the  surrounding  tableland,  and  about  9000  paces  in  cir- 
cumference. The  water  is  impure.  According  to  tradition,  the  lake  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  village,  which  was  submerged  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
for  their  inhospitable  treatment  of  travellers.  —  Biding  hence  to  the  K.N.E. 
towards  Xejdel,  we  regain  the  Damascus  road  in  1  hr.  (p.  262). 

From  BlmTis  to  HIsbhiyI  (4>/4  hrs.).  —  The  road  leads  to  (20  min.) 
the  W.  margin  of  the'terrace.  After  V4  hr.  it  crosses  the  Wddi  el-'Asal, 
and  after  %  hr.  more  turns  more  to  the  N.,  towards  the  Wddi  et-Teim, 
It  then  passes  (25  min.)  a  spring  on  the  left,  and  reaches  (}/%  hr.)  *Ain 
el-KMitoa'a^  near  a  small  village,  where  there  is  a  fine  view.  About  40  min. 
beyond  'Ain  Ehirwa'a  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hills  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
W&di  et-Teim,  reach  the  (i/i  hr.)  Wddi  Seraytb^  cross  a  hill,  and  grad- 
ually descend  thence  into  the  Wddi  Khweibeh.  The  village  remains  on  the 
left.  The  direct  route  hence  leads  to  H&sbeiya  (p.  287)  in  2  hrs.  We  may, 
liowever,  follow  the  more  interesting  'route  (i/s  hr.  longer)  which  ascends 
to  <35  min.)  the  large  village  of  Rdsheiyat  el-Fukhdr^  where,  as  the  name 
imports,  there  are  numerous  potteries.  After  25  min.  we  begin  to  des- 
cend into  the  Wddi  SMb'a.  In  40  min.  we  reach  Hibb&riyeh.  The  views 
are  beautiful.  Among  the  fields  below  the  village  stands  a  tolerably 
well-preserved  Tbmplb,  part  of  which  has  now  been  built  into  a  house. 
The  building  stands  on  a  basement  V/t  ft.  high,  with  a  cornice  running 
round  it.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  are  entrances,  probably  once  leading 
into  vaults  whence  the  cella  could  be  reached.  The  temple  is  4n  antis% 
and  faces  the  E.  It  is  56  ft.  long,  29  ft.  wide,  and  from  the  platform  to 
the  cornice  26  ft.  high.  At  the  corners  are  pilasters  in  the  wall  with  Ionic 
capitals,  between  which  on  the  E.  side  the  portico  was  formed  by  two 
columns.  On  each  side  of  the  portal  (15  ft.  in  height)  are  two  niches, 
the  lower  being  shell-shaped.  The  arch  above  is  borne  by  pilasters.  The 
upper  niches  are  erowned  with  pediments.  The  interior  of  the  temple 
is  buried  in  rubbish.  At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  cella  a  staircase  leads 
through  the  wall.  In  the  interior  of  the  pronaos  and  the  cella  a  moulding 
'runs  round  the  whole  building.  On  the  outside  the  stones  are  drafted.  — 
In  i/4  hr.  from  this  point  we  cross  the  brook  of  the  Wddi  BhUfa^  and  in 
Vs  hr.  more  reach  the  village  of  *Ain  Jurfa.  We  then  ascend  to  the 
(1/4  hr.)  tableland,  which  is  planted  with  vineyards.  After  20  min.  we 
reach  HAtbeiyA  (p.  287). 

From  Blniy&s  we  ride  to  *Ain  er-Rthdn,  1  hr. ;  near  this  spring 
is  the  well  of  Sheikh  'Othmdn  el-Haziiri.  The  slopes  of  Hermon 
abound  with  water,  but  the  paths  are  bad,  being  covered  with  hlocks 
of  basalt.  In  ascending  we  keep  the  castle  in  view  until  (56  min.), 
beyond  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  descend  into  a  valley.   We  then  cross 
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(18  min.)  a  small  valley  where  there  is  a  mill  in  a  plantation  of 
silver  poplars.  This  belongs  to  the  Diuse  village  of  Mejdel  esh-Shemaj 
which  lies  behind  the  hill  to  the  left  and  soon  comes  in  sight 
(18  min.). 

The  road  now  becomes  fatiguing,  for  volcanic  rocks  begin  to  pre- 
dominate. Myrtles  appear  for  the  first  time.  The  road  aseends  to 
the  (55  min.)  lofty  plain  of  Merj  el-Hadrj  which  is  partly  culti- 
vated, and  in  May  yields  a  beautiful  flora.  On  the  left  rises  the 
bare  Mt.  Hermon,  where  fields  of  snow  of  some  extent,  particularly 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  seen  as  late  as  the  end  of  May.  We 
(40  min.)  reach  a  point  commanding  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
bounded  by  Anti-Libanus  on  the  "W.,  which  on  sunny  days  appears 
like  a  vast  blue  sea.  The  plain  of  Damascus  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  Hauran  by  the  Jebel  el-Aswad  (black  mountain),  which  rises 
to  the  E.  of  our  standpoint.  The  extensive  mountain- range  of  the 
Hauran  rises  before  us.  In  the  plain  below  is  seen  the  village  of 
El-Kunei^ra  (p.  263).  After  1  hr.  we  leave  the  basalt  district  and 
in  20  min.  reach  the  large  village  of  Beit  Jerm,  situated  between 
steep  rocky  slopes,  in  which  are  several  rock-tombs.  We  follow 
the  course  of  the  beautiful  Nahr  el-Jenn&ni  (a  tributary  of  the  Nahr 
el-A'waj,  p.  151),  past  the  mills  and  through  plantations  of  the  silver 
poplar,  a  tree  which  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  and  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes.  After 
25  min.  we  leave  the  valley  and  ride  across  an  undulating  country 
more  to  the  N. ;  to  the  right,  below,  lies  El-Mezra^a^  while  the  snowy 
summit  of  Hermon  presides  over  the  scene  on  the  left.  The  road 
passes  (48  min.)  the  village  of  Htneh  on  the  left,  and  (1  Vs  ^^0 
reaches  Kafr  Hawar,  the  usual  halting-place  between  Baniylis  and 
Damascus.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Muslims  and  contains  (on 
the  W.  side)  the  ruins  of  a  small  square  temple  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  interior  (which  is  empty)  must  be  approached  through  the  hut 
in  front.  By  the  house  above  the  waterfall  on  the  hill  we  obtain  a 
fine  view  of  the  plain,  particularly  of  the  region  of  Sa'sa*"  (p.  263). 

We  next  cross  the  Wddi  *Amt  (10  min.)  and  pass  (10  min.) 
Beittmaj  which  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  The  watch-tower  near 
Beitima  was,  perhaps,  originally  a  temple  of  the  Druses.  Our  route 
crosses  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  Barbar  (p.  151)  and  next  reaches  (i^/^hi,')  £2- 
Katand^  a  Turkish  telegraph-station  and  village  surrounded  by 
orchards  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Kaf ana  mentioned  at  p.  263). 
There  is  a  carriage-road  from  this  point  to  Damascus.  The  road 
passes  (2  hrs.)  Mu'addamtyehy  which  lies  to  the  right,  and  enters 
vineyards.  The  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus, 
when  properly  irrigated,  are  already  apparent  here.  To  the  left 
are  the  hills  of  Kalabdt  el-Mezzeh.  The  road  soon  reaches  (V2  ^r.) 
the  orchards  (p.  296),  then  (1  hr.)  Kafr  8<isa,  and  (20  min.)  the 
gate  of  Damascus  (p.  294). 
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From  Safed  to  Damascus  via  El-Euneitra. 

30-21  hrs.;  Jordan  Bridge^  3  hw. ;  Ei-Kuneiira,  5  hps.  \  DamatcWy  I21/2  hrs. 

From  Safed  (p.  254)  the  route  descends  to  the  N.E.,  and  enters  the 
Wddi  Fir^im.  After  IVt  hr.  we  cross  the  road  leading  from  Kh&n  Jubb 
Ydsttfip.  253)  to  Bdniydt.  In  1/4  hr.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  El-Kaiand  (not  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  at  p.  262),  in  1  hr.  the  point  where*  the  descent 
into  the  deeper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  begins,  and  in  1/4  hr.  more  the  — 

Jisr  Ben&t  xaHctlb  {Khdn^  with  cafe),  which  crosses  the  Jordan,  here 
about  80  ft.  in  width  and  42  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
three  arches.  It  is  constructed  of  basalt  and  probably  antedates  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  —  The  name,  'Bridge  of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob', 
probably  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Jews  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  fix  the  scenes  of  their  sacred  history  in  Galilee,  viz.  during  the  later 
period  of  the  prosperity  of  Tiberias.  Jacob  is  said  to  have  once  crossed 
the  Jordan  here  (Oen.  xxxii.  22).  Another  explanation  asserts  that  some 
Jacobin  nuns  were  killed  here  during  the  Crusades.  From  time  imme- 
morial a  ford  across  the  Jordan  has  been  here  on  the  great  caravan  route, 
the  Via  Maris  of  the  middle  ages,  connecting  Egypt  with  Damascus  and 
the  regions  of  the  Euphrates.  The  point  was,  moreover,  of  strategical 
importance.  King  Baldwin  III.  was  defeated  here  by  Ndreddin.  In  1178 
Baldwin  IV.  built  a  castle  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  committed  it  to  the 
custody  of  the  Templars,  but  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Saladin  in  the 
following  year.  The  slight  remains  of  this  castle  are  to  be  seen  1/4  br. 
below  the  bridge.  In  1799  the  French  penetrated  as  far  as  this  point.  — 
The  present  bridge  was  last  repaired  by  Jezzar  Pasha  jCp-  230). 

The  banks  are  bordered  with  oleanders,  zakkilm  (p.  128),  papyrus,  and 
other  kinds  of  bushes  and  reeds.  Beyond  the  Vordan  begins  the  district 
of  yi^Mn,  the  ancient  OaulanitiSy  named  after  the  city  of  Oolan^  which 
belonged  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  8;  1  Chron.  vi.  71).  This  region,  which 
extended  to  the  Hieromyces  (Sheri'at  el-MenHdireh,  p.  169),  and  formed 
part  of  Persea,  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  —  On  Jdldn^  compare 
Schwmacher^  *The  JauUn"  (London,  1888). 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  (20  min.),  W6 
enjoy  a  fine  view  j  on  the  left  is  the  village  of  DahHra.  After  IV4  hr.  we  pass 
the  ruined  village  of  Nvfardn.  Here  the  Hauran  road  diverges  to  the  right. 
The  Damascus  road  brings  us  (1  hr.  5  min.)  to  the  ruins  ot  Kafr  Naffdkh^ 
where  oak-shrubs  begin.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  Tell  Abi/l-KhanHr  (boar 
hill),  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  On  the  right  (40  min.)  we  observe  a 
cistern,  and  farther  on,  the  Tell  Abu  TUsvf  and  several  Circassian  villages ; 
to  the  left  is  the  Tell  Abt^n-Nedd.    In  a  little  more  than  1  hr.  we  reach  — 

Sl-:Cuneitra,  a  neatly  and  regularly  built  little  town,  situated  3300  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  J6ldn 
(see  above ;  a  Kad&  of  the  Liwa  of  the  Haur&n)  and  has  1300  inhabitants, 
mostly  Circassians.  International  Telegraph.  Little  is  left  of  the  ancient 
Tillage.  This  is  the  best  place  on  the  route  for  spending  the  night.  Trav- 
ellers afe  cautioned  against  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  as  heavy  dews  fall 
here.     An  ancient  Eoman  road  leads  hence  to  B&niyS,8. 

Beyond  £1-Kuneitra  we  travel  towards  the  K.E.  Here  begins  the  district 
of  Jeid&r^  strictly  so  called,  which  is  also  noted  for  its  pastures  \  to  the  right, 
in  the  distance,  rises  the  isolated  Tell  Hdra.  The  khan  of  El-Khureibeh 
is  passed  on  the  left,  ea.  21/2  hrs.  farther  on  •,  the  Tell  Dubbeh  (25  min.)  also 
renaains  to  the  left,  and  we  now  enter  the  forest  of  Shakkdra.  We  next 
cross  (2  hrs.)  the  brook  Mvghanntyeh  by  a  bridge,  and  descend  to  (1  hr.) 
Bc^»<^\  situated  on  the  water-course  of  the  Wddi  el-Jenndni  (p.  262),  at  the 
foot  of  an  isolated  hill.  We  cross  (V2  hr.)  the  'Jm<,  pass  (1V«  br.)  a 
kh&n,  and  reach  (li/s  hr.)  the  village  of  Kdkab^  which  lies  between  two 
hills  of  the  Jebel  el-Asicad.  We  next  reach  (!»/«  hr.)  Ddreiya  (railway 
station,  see  p.  166)  and  (1  hr.)  Bl-Kadem^  20  min.  beyond  which  is  the 
S.  end  of  the  Meidftn  Suburb  (p.  3(J9)  of  Damascus. 
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34.  From  Haifd  to  Beirtlt  by  Land  vi&  Tyre  and  Sldon. 

From  Haifft  to  JVr«,  a  ride  of  about  10  hrs.  j  from  Tyre  to  JHdon,  about 
7  hrs.  (carriage-road  under  construction) ;  from  Sidon  to  BeirHty  Vft  brs. 
on  horseback,  6  hrs.  by  carriage,  including  stop  at  Sa^dtyeh  (p.  274),  where 
simple  refreshments  are  to  be  had  at  the  coffee-houses.  CASRifaxs  stand 
in  front  of  the  hotel  at  Sidon  (p.  271).  Regular  carriage-service,  starting 
twice  daily  (fare,  1  mejtdi  each  person). 

History.  The  ancient  Fhoenioia  extended  from  the  Eleutheros  {Nahr 
el-Kdbir,  p.  361)  on  the  N.  to  Jaffa  (later  to  D6r,  p.  281)  on  the  8.  It  w&s 
a  narrow  but  fertile  strip  of  land,  with  some  ports  suitable  for  small 
vessels,  promontories,  and  islands  such  as  the  Phoenicians  were  fond  of 
colonising.  Farther  inland  the  Phoenicians  had  but  few  possessions. 
Laish  (p.  259)  was  one  of  these.  The  origin  of  the  name  PhotMcian^  used 
by  the  later  Greeks,  is  uncertain.  Both  Homer  and  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  X.  19)  style  the  Phoenicians  ^Sidonians'  from  the  name  of  their  most 
important  town.  They  were  among  the  first  immigrants  of  Canaanitish  stock 
to  enter  the  country  from  Arabia  (p.  Ixxv).  Classical  authors  state  that  the 
Phoenicians  migrated  from  the  Erythrsean  Sea  (according  to  Herodotos  = 
Persian  Gulf)  to  the  £.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  in  the 
highest  degree  skilful  and  able  merchants  {  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  East  and  the  countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  in  their  hands  (comp.  Ezekiel  xxvii).  All  along  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  beyond  Gibraltar,  they  established  commercial  agencies  and 
colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  their  commerce  were  precious  stones, 
metals,  glass-ware,  costly  textiles,  and  especially  purple  robes  and  artistic 
objects  of  daily  use.  They  were  also  slave-dealers.  They  taught  other 
nations  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  even  ventured  to  circumnavigate 
Africa.  To  them  is  due  not  the  invention,  but  the  dissemination  of  the 
Semitic  alphabet,  the  mother  of  all  our  western  alphabets.  They  also 
transmitted  a  knowledge  of  Babylonian  art  and  religion,  mathematics, 
weights,  and  measures  to  other  nations.  They  thus  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  West,  though  in  art  they  were 
noted  for  technical  skill  rather  than  for  depth  or  originality. 

The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  pronounced  polytheism.  The 
general  appellation  of  a  male  deity  was  El  (god),  Bcfal  (lord;  Greek, 
Belos\  or  Mdek  (king  •,  the  Biblical  Moloch),  while  a  female  deity  was 
termed  Ba^alat  (Greek,  BtUit)  or  Aiiart.  These  terms  were  misunder- 
stood by  the  Greeks  as  applying  to  individual  gods.  One  series  of  Pho- 
nician  deities  are  'nature-gods\  such  as  BcfeUShamtmi  the'^Lord  of  the 
Sky%  who  had  numerous  temples,  and  his  feminine  counterpart  ^Astarte 
of  the  8ky\  The  symbolic  representation  of  the  latter  with  cow*s  horns 
and  the  solar  disk  led  the  Greeks  to  confuse  her  with  the  guddess  of  the 
moon,  while  they  also  regarded  Ba^al-Shaman  as  the  sun-god.  Another 
nature-god  was  Ethtnun.,  the  god  of  vitalising  warmth,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Asklepios  (iEsculapius)  as  the  god  of  life  and  healing.  The  most 
widely  known  cult  of  the  Phoenicians  was  that  of  Adonis  (Adoni  =s  lord), 
which  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  but  had  its  chief  home  in 
Byblos.  Philo  of  Byblos  (see  p.  33<4),  who  professed  to  have  drawn  his 
information  from  an  old  Phoenician  writer  Sanchuniathon,  narrates  the 
myth  as  follows:  El,  the  supreme  god,  wanders  over  the  earth  and  leaves 
Byblos  to  his  wife  Ba'altis.  Eliun  (Adonis)  becomes  her  companion  and  is 
killed  by  EI,  or,  according  to  another  version,  by  a  boar  (comp.  p.  3SQ* 
The  mourning  for  the  slain  Adonis  was  one  of  the  principal  religious 
ceremonies  in  Byblos.  It  was  paramountly  with  this  cult  that  orgiet 
were  connected.  Astarte-Ba'altis  is  the  goddess  of  fertility,  her  lover  is 
the  god  of  spring;  hence  the  myth  symbolizes  the  alternation  of  life  and 
death  in  nature.  It  goes  back  as  far  as  Babylon  (Jiattkr  and  Thammus) 
and  is  also  adopted  by  Greek  mythology  (Venus  and  Adonis).  -—  In  de- 
tails the  worship  of  the  Phoenicians  had  many  points  of  similarity  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  as  regards  sacrifices.    The  Phoenician 
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language  and  alphabet  were  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
language  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Greek,  although  it  maintained 
its  ground  in  North  Africa  till  the  4th  or  5th  cent.  A.D.  —  Ifothing  of 
the  Phcenician  literature  has  been  handed  down  to  us  except  a  few  frag- 
ments translated  into  Greek  (Sanchuniathon).  Many  Phcenician  inscrip- 
tions and  coins,  however,  are  still  extant,  although,  curiously  enough, 
Phoenicia  itself  has  hitherto  yielded  much  fewer  inscriptions  than  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  especially  those  of  K.  Africa,  Athens,  Marseilles,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  earliest  HUtory  of  the  PhoenMan  Tovms  we  possess 
only  fragmentary  accounts  from  Menander.  Their  kings,  who  professed 
to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  had  a  council,  probably  from  the  noble 
families,  to  advise  them  \  and  the  voice  of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  also 
Bot  devoid  of  influence.  It  would  seem  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  originally 
formed  on&  commonity.  and  the  Tyrians  called  themselves  by  the  name 
of  the  old  metropolis  Sidon.  The  Phoenicians  strove  by  repeated  rebellions 
to  protect  themselves  from  incorporation  with  the  Babylonian -Assyrian 
empire.  The  Phoenician  towns  were  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
by  the  alliance  which  united  Tyre,  Sidon,  .and  Aradus,  with  a  federal  seat 
in  'Tripolis^  under  the  suzerainty  of  Persia.  They  furnished  a  powerful 
contingent  to  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  But  at  that  time,  toe, 
they  more  than  once  gave  evidence  of  their  love  of  independence.  After 
the  conquest  of  Phoenieia  by  Alexander  the  Phoenician  towns  still  enjoyed 
a  certain  amount  of  prosperity;  but  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  did  much 
to  guide  the  commerce  of  the  world  into  fresh  channels. 

Literature:  KmriOx  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Phoenicia'*,  1856^  Renan^ 
'Misflion  dePh^nicie\  1861-74;  jP.  ir«yer*< ^Phoenicia*,  in  Cheyne  dk  Black's 
Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  1899-1903;  RaulbMon,  'History  of  Phoenicia',  1889; 
Landauy  'Die  Ph5nizier\  Leipzig,  1901 ;  Perrot  A  ChipUz^  'Hiatoire  de  TArt 
dans  rXntiquit^*  (Vol.  Ill;  1^5)^  ^Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum*, 
Paris,  1881-90  (Vol.  I).  For  the  inscriptions,  comp.  JAdzbartkVa  'Hand- 
buch  der  nordsemitischen  Epigraphik\ 

From  Haifa  to  Ttbb.  From  Haifa  to  Acre  (2V«  trs.),  see  p.  228. 
Outside  the  gate  of  Acre,  and  beyond  the  fortiflcations,  "we  turn  to 
the  left  and  Mcend  slightly;  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  are  the  villages  of  El^Judeidehj  Et-Mekr ^  and  Kafr 
Ycliif,  We  leave  (20  min.)  the  village  of  Bakhjeh  on  the  right 
and  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct.  After  1/2  hr.  the  road 
crosses  the  Wddi  esSemMyeh  by  a  bridge  and  in  20  min.  more 
reaches  the  village  of  that  name,  probably  the  ancient  Shimron" 
Meron  (Josh.  xii.  20),  and  the  Casale  Somelaria  Templi  of  the 
Crusaders.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  On  the  right  lie  the 
villages  of  El-KuweMt,  'Amkai  Sheikh  DamHin,  Sheikh  DdM,  El- 
Kahweh,  and  El-Kabtreh^  at  the  last  of  which  the  aqueduct  begins. 
fovrards  the  N.  the  white  rocks  of  RIs  en-NlLl^dra  (p.  266)  be- 
come more  conspicuous.  We  cross  (4  min.)  a  water-course  and 
pasa  the  (12  min.)  Wadi  el-MejUneh,  The  village  of  Elr-Meara'a 
remains  on  the  right.  After  18  min.  we  reach  the  bridge  over  the 
Nahr  MefshUh,  After  37  min.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  in  1/4  ^^* 
(21/2  lire,  from  Acre)  reach  Ez-Zib,  The  village,  which  stands  on 
a  heap  of  d^ris,  was  the  ancient  Achzib  (Jojsh.  xlx.  29;  Judges  i. 
31)  and  the  classical  Ecdippa  (interesting  ruins).  To  the  N.  of 
£z-Ztb  we  cross  the  Wddi  el-Kam  (HerdawU)  and  (35  min.)  the 
Wddi  Ka/rkara.  After  10  min.  we  see  (on  the  right)  'Ain  Mesherfthj 
perhaps  the  ancient  Misrephoth-Maim  (Josh.  xi.  8).    To  the  right 
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lies  the  Tillage  of  El-Bassa.  The  chain  of  the  Jthtl  tUUufihakkdh 
here  approaches  the  coast. 

We  now  ascend  the  steep  rocks  of  the  B&s  en-NlLktira,  a  spur 
of  this  range,  by  a  fair  road.  According  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  ii. 
10,  2),  it  is  identical  with  the  Soala  Tyriorum.  Its  extremity 
(13  min.)  affords  an  excellent  Tiew.  Towards  the  S.  we  obtain  a 
last  glimpse  of  the  great  plain  of  Acre  and  of  Oarmel.  On  the  coast 
to  the  left,  below  us,  are  remains  of  an  old  watch-tower,  or  tower 
of  customs.  The  road  then  crosses  the  cliff  and  leads  inland.  The 
hard  rock  contains  numerous  fossil  starfish.  We  next  cross  (35  min.) 
a  valley,  beyond  which  Tyre,  4  hrs.  distant,  comes  in  sight.  To 
the  right  on  the  hill  is  KaVat  SherrCa,  a  castle  probably  of  recent 
origin.  After  ^2  ^^*  iiiore  we  perceive  the  Khdn  en-NdkHraf  where 
there  is  a  good  spring  (Arabian  fare  may  also  be  obtained).  By  the 
spring  are  Arabic  inscriptions  of  Melik  ez-Zllhir,  who  had  the  road 
repaired  in  1294.  By  a  water-course  on  the  right  we  pass  (22  min.) 
the  ruins  of  Umm  el-'AmCd  (or  'Aioamfd),  where  there  is  a  kind 
of  acropolis  with  remains  of  columns,  the  Ionic  capitals  of  which 
belong  to  a  good  Greek  period  of  art.  The  older  name  of  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  Turdn.  Phcenician  inscriptions,  sphinxes,  and 
rudely  executed  figures  have  also  been  discovered  here.  The  brook 
which  falls  into  the  sea  here  comes  from  HdmUl,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Hammon  (Josh.  xix.  28}.  After  10  min. 
a  column  is  passed  on  the  roadside,  and  on  the  right  are  rock- 
tombs.  After  32  min.,  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins  and  spring  of 
IskandeHlneh.  On  the  hills  to  the  E.  lies  KaFat  Shem'a  (see  above), 
about  1  hr.  distant;  nearer  are  Tell  ed-Daha*  and  Tell  Irtnid,  form- 
ing a  complete  girdle  of  ancient  fortifications. 

Iskanderdneh  is  the  ancient  Alexandrotkene^  so  named  from  Alexander 
Severus,  in  whose  and  Garacalla^s  reigns  the  road  was  constrncted.  At 
a  later  time  the  work  was  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Qreat.  In  1116 
Baldwin  I.  restored  the  fortifications,  with  a  view  to  attack  Tyre  from 
this  point.    The  place  was  then  called  ScancUxrium  or  Soandalimn, 

Beyond  Iskanderfineh  the  path ,  which  is  partly  hewn  in  the 
rock,  crosses  the  B&s  el-Abyad,  the  Promontorium  Album  of  Pliny, 
80  called  from  its  hard  white  clay,  containing  a  few  streaks  only  of 
dark  pebbles.  Halfway  up  we  see  on  the  right  the  BurJ  d-B^ddeh 
(a  modern  watch-tower) ;  on  the  left  is  a  precipice  of  nearly  200  ft 
At  the  top  (40  min.)  stands  the  Khdn  el-Hamrdj  probably  an  an- 
cient watch-tower.  The  descent  is  difficult.  The  road  is  ancient, 
and  waggon-ruts  in  the  stone  are  still  traceable.  At  the  end  of  the 
pass  are  some  artificial  grottoes  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  On  a  hill 
to  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  Shibenyeh,  Farther  distant  are  BiyCd 
es-Seid  and  El-^'Ezxtyek.  After  1/2  hr.  we  cross  the  Wddi  eWEttiyeh 
near  an  ancient  bridge,  beyond  which  we  see  the  village  of  Kleileh 
(p.  269)  on  the  right.  We  next  cross  (20  min.)  the  Nahr  el-MansHra 
near  the  village  of  Deir  KdnUn  (p.  269),  and  pass  (25  min.)  Rds 
eWAin  (p.  267),  from  which  Tyre  is  reached  in  1  hr. 
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The  octagonal  chief  reservoir  of  B&t  el-^Ain  is  sitaated  lOmin.  from 
the  sea.  In  order  to  raise  the  water  to  the  height  of  the  aqueduct,  thick 
walls  oyer  24  ft.  high  have  been  constructed  around  the  spring.  The 
sides  are  of  unequal  length,  and  of  different  ages.  In  the  interior  it  is 
lined  with  cement.  The  sugar-cane  was  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  mul- 
berry-trees are  now  planted  in  considerable  numbers.  This  reservoir  was 
connected  by  an  aqueduct  with  three  smaller  pools  situated  10  min.  to 
the  K.,  close  to  the  Tell  er-Rethidiyeh.  The  reservoirs  are  probably  all  of 
the  Roman  period.  In  the  middle  ages  they  were  ascribed  to  Solomon 
(on  the  authority  of  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  16).  An  Arabian  aqueduct  with 
pointed  arches  runs  towards  the  sea.  The  main  body  of  water  was  carried 
to  the  Tell  el-Ma'shHk  (p.  269). 

Tjre«  —  Accommodation  at  the  Latin  ^Ionastxbt  (see  pp.  xvi,  xvii). 
To&KxsH  Post  and  Tklbgbaph  Opfics. 

Tyre,  now  called  SHr,  is  an  unimportant  town,  with  about  6000 
inhab.,  c&.  2700  of  wliom  are  Muslims  and  2500  Latin  Christians 
and  United  Catholics.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Kaimmakam  and  of  a 
United  Gieek  archbishop.  The  Muslims  have  primary  and  secondary 
schools  for  boys  here.  The  Franciscans  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
have  convents  and  schools ;  the  United  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
also,  maintain  schools.  The  'British  Syrian  Mission'  has  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  one  for  the  blind,  and  Sunday-schools.  The  trade 
of  Tyre  has  been  almost  entirely  diverted  to  Beirut,  but  it  still 
exports  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mill-stones  from  the  Hauran. 

According  to  Phoenician  and  Greek  tradition,  Tyre  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  and   with  it  are  associated  many  interesting  old  myths.    Astarte  is 
said  to  have  been  born,  and  Melkart  to  have  reigned  here;  and  the  Tyrians 
are  credited  with  the  development  of  agriculture,  the  production  of  wine, 
and  many  important  inventions.    The  ancient  and  the  present  name  is  SHr^ 
after  wMch  the  Bomans  sometimes  called  the  purple-shell  ^Sarranus  murex\ 
The  oldest  part  (Palaetynu)  of  the  town  lay  on  the  mainland.    On  two 
hare  rocky  islands  off  the  coast  lay  the  seaport  with  its  warehouses.  Hiram 
(see  below)  extended  the  E.  part  of  the  island  next  to  the  mainland,  and 
conducted  water  to  it;  he  also  connected  the  smaller,  more  westerly, 
island  with  the  larger  by  means  of  an  embankment.    Excavations  made 
here  tend  to  show  that  the  smaller  island,  on  which  stood  a  temple  to  a 
god  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks,  lay  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  larger,  and 
stili  exists  in  connection  with  it,  as  in  ancient  times.    On  the  larger  island 
lay  the  so-called  old  town,  with  the  royal  palace,  the  shrine  of  Agenor 
Baal,  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  forum,  and  the  bazaar.    On  the  highest 
ground  (behind  the  modern  Serai  erected  by  Ibr&him  Pasha)  probably 
stood  the  temple  of  Melkart,  the  central  sanctuary.    This  island  was,  there- 
fore,   Tyre^s  most  cherished   possession   (comp.   Ezek.   xxviii.   2).    The 
dominions  of  the  princes  of  Tyre  extended  as  far  as  Lebanon.   JTtram,  the 
son  of  Abibaal,  furnished  Solomon  with  cedar  and  fir  wood  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v.  8),  as  he  had  already  sent  carpenters  and 
masons  to  assist  in  the  building  of  David's  palace  (2  Sam.  v.  Il),  and  for 
this  service  Solomon  ceded  to  him  the  Galilaean  district  of  Gabul  with 
twenty  cities  (1  Kings  ix.  11).    The  luxury  of  the  great  mercantile  city 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Israelites  (comp.  Ezekiel 
xxvi-xxviii  and  Isaiah  xxiii).    After  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  Nebuchad- 
nessar  made  a  treaty  with  Jtheibaai  of  Tyre  about  the  year  B.C.  576.    The 
Tyrians  furnished  the  Persians  with  a  large  fleet,   and  AUxander  was, 
therefore,  especially  anxious  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  city.   Paleetyrus 
was  still  a  very  large  town  at  that  period,  and  some  authorities  state  that 
it  extended  6  M.,  from  the  present  Nahr  el-K&simiyeh  on  the  K.  to  Bas 
el-'Ain  on  the  S.   Alexander  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Palsetyrus  entirely, 
and  to   have  used  the  building  materials  in  the  construction  of  his  cel- 
ebrated embankment,  65  yds.  wide  and  V*  K*  long,  by  means  of  which 
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be  was  enabled  to  approacb  the  island-city  (see  below).  The  siege  lasted 
seven  months.  The  island-city  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  17  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonni 
for  15  months.  —  The  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  afterwards  yisited 
by  Christ  (Mark  vii.  24).  A  Christian  community  sprang  up  here  at  an 
early  period,  and  St.  Paul  spent  seven  days  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxi.  3,  4).  The 
town  then  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  it  is  called  by  St.  Jerome  the 
Arst  and  greatest  city  of  Phoenicia.  Bven  in  the  middle  ages  Tyre  was  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  and  was  regarded  as  well-nigh  impregnable.  In 
1124  the  Crusaders,  favoured  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Arabian  goremors 
of  the  city,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place.  Saladin  besieged  the  city 
unsuccessfully.  In  1190  Frederick  Barbarossa  was  buried  here  (p.  2^). 
After  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291  (p.  230)  the  Franks,  who  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  town  for  167  years,  were  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  it.  It 
was  then  destroyed  by  the  Muslims.  Since  that  period  Tyre  has  never 
recovered  any  of  its  ancient  importance,  although  Fakhreddin  (p.  278) 
endeavoured  to  restore  it 

The  present  town  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  former  island 
(p.  267),  which  lay  in  a  long  line  parallel  with  the  mainland.  A 
few  palms  and  the  view  of  the  mountain-slopes  lend  some  pietur- 
esqneness  to  the  scene.  The  island  still  has  an  area  of  about  125 
acres,  heing  almost  as  extensive  as  in  andent  times,  when  it  afforded 
space  for  ahont  25,000  inhahitants.  The  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  is- 
land are  now  nsed  as  arable  land  and  burial-grounds.  The  large 
Embankment  of  Aleicandtr(BeQ  p.  267),  which  probably  started  from 
a  natural  promontory  and  crossed  a  shallow  strait,  has  been  widened 
by  deposits  of  sand^  and  the  long  neck  of  land  is  now,  at  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  coast,  upwards  of  1  M.,  and  where  it  reaches  the 
old  ramparts  on  the  island,  650  yds.  in  width.  —  The  course  of  an 
old  Town  Wall  is  traceable  from  the  former  S.E.  end  of  the  island 
as  far  as  a  oliff  to  the  W.S.W.  The  still  partly  distingmBhabld 
fortifications  of  the  Crusaders  followed  the  S.  bank;  among  their 
remains  are  the  so-called  Algerian  Tower ^  situated  in  a  garden.  The 
rocky  conglomerate  of  the  bank  contains  fragments  of  glass  which 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  sand  into  a  hard  mass.  Here,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island,  are  a  number  of  cells,  lined  with  very 
hard  stucco,  which  may  have  been  tombs,  workshops,  or  chambers 
for  the  preparation  of  the  purple  dye  obtained  by  crushing  the  shell 
of  the  murex.  Along  the  W.  side  we  can.  follow  the  ruins  of  the 
medisBval  fortifications,  of  which  fragments  of  columns  and  other 
remains  are  visible  under  water. 

Few  other  antiquities  have  been  preserved,  and  many  of  the  old 
architectural  fragments  have  been  removed  to  Acre  and  Beirut.  — 
The  most  interesting  of  the  old  buildings  is  the  G&usabe&s*  Church 
(see  Plan).  The  E.  part  only  is  preserved,  and  the  three  apses  are 
built  into  the  modern  walls  of  the  town.  The  windows  are  enriched 
outside  with  a  kind  of  moulding  in  rectangular  zigzags.  The  church 
Ffts  about  71  yds.  long  and  27  yds.  wide,  and  the  transepts  projected 
5  yds.  from  each  of  the  aisles.  In  the  interior  handsome  columns  of 
rose-coloured  granite  lie  scattered  about;  these  were  used  in  the dec- 
OiratioQ  of  thl& piers,  and  were  perhaps  taken  from  some  older  bulldiii|> 
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The  chnrcb,  founded  by  the  Venetians  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  was 
begnn  in  1126  and  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centnry.  It 
possibly  occupies  the  site  of  the  basilica  of  Panlinus,  wbich  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Eusebias  in  323.  The  church  is  said  to  contain  the  re- 
xnians  of  the  German  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (d.  1190),  but  the  ex- 
cayations  have  led  to  no  definite  result  as  to  the  position  of  his  tomb. 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  who  was  murdered  in  the  church  in  1192,  was  also 
interred  here.  The  assertion  that  Origen  is  buried  here  rests  on  a  baseless 
modern  tradition. 

The  present  Harbour  occupies  the  site  of  the  ^SidoniatC  or 
Northern  Harbour  of  Tyre,  and  is  only  slightly  choked  with  sand ; 
traces  of  ancient  harbour  structures  are  still  seen  here.  The  so- 
called  ^ Egyptian^  Harbour,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  now 
entirely  filled  with  sand. 

The  chief  water-supply  of  Tyre  was  derived  from  the  Tell  eU 
McfsMk,  about  IV2  M.  to  the  E.   At  the  foot  of  the  rock  towards 
the  S.  and  S.E.  aie  remains  of  large  reservoirs.    The  water  was 
conducted  to  the  hill  from  Bits  el-'Ain  (p.  267]  and  other  places 
and  then  conducted  to  the  island-city.   The  conduits  above  ground 
are  less  ancient  than  those  under  ground.    The  site  of  the  present 
Well  d-Mc^8h{ik  was  probably  once  occupied  l>y  a  temple.    The 
slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  ancient  ruins,  sarcophagi,  and 
oil-presses.   At  the  back  of  the  hill  lies  a  small  necropolis,  but  the 
chief  burial-place  of  Tyre  extends  over  the  whole  chain  of  hills  to 
the  E. ,  and  is  most  interesting  at  El-'Awwdtin,   Many  of  the  rock- 
tombs  have  fallen  in,  and  are  empty  and  destitute  of  inscriptions. 
The  environs  of  Tyre  towards  the  S.E.  also  abound  with  anti- 
quities.   Near  the  village  ot  Deir  Kdndn,  about  ^2  ^t*  to  the  S.E. 
of  B&8  el-'Ain ,  are  curious  figures  hewn  in  the  rock.     This  neigh- 
bouihood  is  full  of  rock-caverns,  and  farther  on,  towards  KleUeh^ 
are  numerous  burial-places  and  sarcophagi.   No  remains  of  temples 
are  to  be  found  here.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  environs  of  Tyre  were  inhabited  by  wealthy  villagers 
only,  whose  rock-cisterns,  olive-presses,  and  tombs  were  in  keeping 
with  the  condition  of  their  owners. 

Fkoh  Acme  tq  Ttbb  vil  Kal^at  Eabn,  2  days.  From  Acre  we  ride  to 
tbe  N.£.  in  about  2  hrs.  to  'Amka,  whence  Kafat  Kam  may  be  reached 
in  abont  3  hrs.  (guide  necessary;  this  part  'of  the  journey  also  makes 
pleasant  walking).  The  road  passes  the  insignificant  ruin  of  KaVat 
Jiddtn^  called  Judin  in  the  Crusaders'  time.  Kal'at  Kam,  the 'i/bn* 
FortU  of  the  Crusaders,  was  begun  in  1229  by  Hermann  von  Salza,  Grand 
blaster  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  This  'Montforf,  the  chief  possession  of  the 
order  in  Syria,  was  destroyed  by  Beibars.  The  situation  is  imposing.  The 
castle  stands  on  a  rocky  neck  of  land  between  two  valleys,  which  are 
nearly  600  ft.  in  depth.  The  rock  is  artificially  separated  from  the  bill 
tow^ards  the  F.  by  a  moat,  out  of  which  the  building  material  was  quarried. 
The  rocky  slopes  are  rendered  inaccessible  in  many  places  by  buttresses  of 
masonry.  Along  the  N.E.  side  run  several  vaults.  On  the  X.W.  side  a 
large  gateway  is  preserved,  and  on  tbe  S.E.  side  another.  Kear  the  latter 
is  a  kind  of  crypt  or  cistern.  The  arches  are  all  pointed.  To  the  K.W. 
stands  an  octagonal  pier,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  once  connected  with  the  walls  by 
a  series  of  eight  arches,  the  remains  of  a  former  chapel  or  hall.  —  The 
road  now  jiescends  the  Wddi  el-Kam  to  the  (2i/a-3  hrs.)  Christian  village 
of  £l'BasU»y  near  the  Eds  m-NdMlira,  on  the  road  to  Tyre  (p.  266). 
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Fbom  Tyrb  to  Sidon.  —  The  road  skirts  the  coast,  but  turns 
inland  after  Y2 1^^*  ^n  the  right  are  the  villages  of  Tura  aud  Bidyds. 
We  pass  (5  min.)  ^Ain  Bdbilky  an  excellent  spring  on  the  left,  and 
reach  (55  min.)  the  khin  near  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-Litdn\ 
(p.  286),  which  is  here  called  Ndkr  el-Kdsimtyeh.  The  river  is  of 
considerable  depth  at  this  point,  and  flows  hence  to  the  sea  in  a 
very  serpentine  course.  On  the  heights  above  the  kh4n  are  the  ruins 
of  Burj  el-Hawd.  About  ^4  hr.  farther  inland  are  the  tombs  called 
KubUr  tl-MuliUc  (*Tomb8  of  the  Kings').  By  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing here  lies  a  huge,  richly-decorated  sarcophagus,  near  which  are 
others,  one  of  them  being  stjU  undetached  from  the  rock. 

After  25  min.,  near  a  ruined  khan  (1.),  two  white  rocks  become 
visible  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  are  two  curious  grottoes.  The 
walls  of  the  smaller  are  enriched  with  crosses,  and  the  other  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription.  On  the  wall  adjoining  the  caverns  are 
triangles  and  figures,  some  of  them  of  childish  rudeness,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Greek  and  Phoenician.  (Th&  triangles  and  palms  were 
probably  emblems  of  the  worship  of  Astarte.)  After  20  min.  ve 
cross  the  brook  Abul-Aswadj  leaving  a  ruined  old  bridge  on  our 
right,  and  soon  reach  a  series  of  ruins.  On  the  right,  after  22 min.. 
we  see  the  WeU  Nebi  Seitj  and  on  the  left  several  columns  near 
some  rock-tombs.  We  next  reach,  on  the  right,  (^4  hr.)  the  village 
of  ^Adlitn,  probably  the  Omithopolis  of  Sttibo, 

In  the  shelving  side  of  the  projecting  hill  is  a  large  Ksc&opous,  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  chambers,  6  ft.  sqaare,  vrith 
tomhs  on  three  sides,  of  the  post-Christian  period.  On  the  left  of  .the  road 
is  a  larger  cavern,  called  the  Mvgkdret  O-Bezeis^  and  a  little  to  the  }7.  of 
it  an  Egyptian  'stele*.  There  is  a  handsome  rock-hewn  basin  near  the  sea. 
Alongside  of  the  road  lie  tombs,  cisterns,  and  oil-presses. 

On  the  right  we  soon  see  the  village  of  El-Ansd/nyehy  and  tbeu 
cross  (38  min.)  the  Nahr  Haisardnt.  Near  the  village  of  Es- 
Seksektyeh  are  caverns  with  paintings  and  other  antiquities.  To  the 
left,  after  22  min.,  we  see  more  ruins,  and  to  the  right,  on  the  hill, 
the  village  of  Sarafand,  the  ancient  Zarephath  (i  Kings  xvii.  9),  the 
Sarepta  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iv.  26).  The  Crusaders  founded 
an  episcopal  see  here.  A  chapel  once  stood  on  the  spot  where  Elijah 
is  said  to  have  lived,  but  has  been  displaced  by  the  W^li  el-Khidr. 
On  the  old  harbour  are  traces  of  ancient  buildings,  and  to  the  N. 
of  this  point  are  numerous  rock-tombs. 

Sidon  now  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  pass  (1/4  hr.)  the  spring 
*Ain  el-Kantara,  and  cross  (18  min.)  the  Wddi  eWAkhtyth,  Belov 
us,  on  the  coast,  stands  the  old  tower  of  Burj  el-Khidr.  We  next 
cross  (13  min.)  the  Nahr  el-Jesartyehj  near  a  ruined  bridge.  The 
water-courses  are  overgrown  with  oleanders.  Near  the  (9  min.) 
Ncihr  eWAdastyeh  are  the  Tell  and  Khdn  el-Burdky  with  a  good 
spring  and  gardens.  Traversing  sand,  we  next  come  to  (18  min.) 
the  brook  of  Ez-Zaherdnt  (the  bridge  is  modern  and  in  ruins). 
Beyond  the  (25  min.)  Wddi  ei-TeUh,  on  the  light,  lies  the  village 
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of  El^Ghdxiyek,  The  plain  expands.  We  then  cross  (40  min.)  the 
l>road  Nahr  Senfk  (p.  ^73),  near  a  kMn  with  a  Roman  milestone 
built  into  its  wall.  On  the  right  are  the  villages  of  J)Hr  Besin  and 
MiyHmiyeh,  We  soon  reach  the  gardens  of  Sidon,  cross  (20  min.) 
the  brook  Nahr  el-BarghUt,  and  (5  min.)  arrive  at  the  first  houses 
of  Sidott. 

Sidon.  ~  Accommodation.  The  Arab  HdrsL  dbs  FLBiwa  provides 
lodging  OBly  and  not  food.  The  best  accommodation  may  be  obtained  at 
tb6  honses  of  the  consular  agents  and  those  of  other  Christians,  and  in 
case  of  necessity  at  the  large  French  kh&n  (P].  4).  —  Tints  may  be  pitched 
in  the  Egyptian  cemetery  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town. 

Vics-CoNSULATXs.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Dr.  SJdbU  AbHla; 
Austria,  Catafago;  France,  PwrtalU;  Russia,  FadUl  Rizkalldh. 

TuBKisu  Post  it  Trlkgiuph  Offigk,  at  the  Serai. 

Stramkrh.  For  steamboat  connection  with  BeirtLt  and  Haifa,  see  p.  225. 

PuTsiozANs.  Dr.  Joseph  AbMa  (of  the  American  School  in  Beirdt); 
Dr.  Shibli  AbMa  (of  Kew  York  University).  —  Chxmist,  Dr.  Jo§eph  AbeUa, 

Sidon  J  now  called  Saidd,  stands,  like  most  of  the  Phoenician 
towns,  on  a  promontory,  in  front  of  which  lies  an  island.  On  the 
landward  side,  particularly  on  the  N.,  it  is  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
orchards  and  gardens,  in  which  are  grown  oranges,  lemons,  almonds, 
apricots,  bananas,  and  palms.  Beyond  the  green  plain,  above  the 
lower  spurs,  tower  the  snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon,  the  Jebel  er-Rih&n 
and  the  T6m&t  Nihi  (p.  292). 

The  town  now  contains  about  11,500  inhab.,  of  whom  8000  are 
Muslims,  2500  Latins  (including  the  United  Churches),  800  Jews, 
and  200  Protestants.  It  is  the  ehief  town  of  a  Kad&  and  the  residenee 
of  a  Maronite  and  two  Greek  Orthodox  bishops.  It  possesses  Mus- 
lim schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  American  Mission  (p.  276)  main- 
tains a  boys'  and  girls*  school ;  the  Franciscans  have  a  monastery, 
church,  and  boys'  school ;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  a  school 
and  orphanage ;  the  Jesuits  have  a  mission-station,  with  a  church 
and  school.  The  Maronites,  the  United  Greeks,  and  the  Orthodox 
Greeks  also  maintain  schools  and  churches.  The  Alliance  Isra^lte 
has  also  established  a  school.  The  trade  of  the  place,  which  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  export  of  oranges  and  lemons,  has 
somewhat  improved  of  late  years.  In  1898  the  harbour  was  entered 
by  218  steamers,  of  38,253  tons'  burden,  and  781  sailing  ships,  of 
7831  tons. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  Sidon  is  spoken  of  as  rich  in  ore,  and  the 
Sidonians  as  experienced  in  art.  Although  Sidon  had  sent  ont  colonies  at 
an  earlier  period  than  Tyre  (e.g.  Hippo,  Carthage,  etc.),  it  afterwards 
became  less  enterprising  in  this  respect  than  the  sister-city,  and  even 
seems  to  have  acknowledged  her  supremacy  (1  Kings  v.  6^  Esek.  zzTii.  8), 
H'hiie  always  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  ind^endence,  as  kings  of  Sidon 
are  spoken  of  (1  Kings  xvi.  31 ;  Jerem.  xxv.  !£2).  The  Sidonians  are  said 
to  have  been  versed  in  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  nocturnal  navigation. 
Boring  its  dependency  on  the  Asiatic  empire  Sidon  continued  to  be  an 
Important  commercial  town.  In  consequence  of  a  revolt  against  Arta- 
xerx.es  III.  Ochus  it  was  destroyed  in  the  year  361.  Afterwards  Sidon 
willingly  opened  her  gates  to  the  Greeks.  Even  in  the  Roman  period 
Babdxksb's  Palestine  and  Syria.    4th  Edit.  17 
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the  city  had  its  own  archons^  senate,  and  national  conncil.  It  was  some- 
times dignified  with  the  title  of  Nauarchi*  (mistress  of  ships),  and  waa 
also  called  Colonia  Augusta  and  Metropolu:  Christianity  was  introduced 
here  at  an  early  period  (Acts  zxvii.  3),  and  a  bishop  of  Sidon  attended 
the  Conncil  of  NicKa  in  325.  In  637-638  Sidon  surrendered  to  the  Mnslims 
without  resistance,  as  it  was  then  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  In  the  Cru- 
saders^ period  the  town  experienced  terrible  vicissitudes.  In  1107  it  pur- 
chased immunity  from  a  threatened  siege,  but  owing  to  a  breach  of  faith 
was  in  1111  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin  I.  In  1187,  after  the  battle 
of  l^atttn,  Saladin  caused  the  town  and  its  fortifications  to  be  razed.  In 
1197  the  Crusaders  again  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  bat  it  was 
once  more  destroyed  by  Melik  el-'Adil  the  same  year.  The  town  waf 
rebuilt  by  the  Franks  in  1228,  again  razed  by  Eyyfib  in  1249,  and  refortified 
by  Louis  IX.  in  1253.  It  was  then  purchased  by  the  Templars,  but  in 
1260  it  was  devastated  by  the  Mongols.  In  1291  Sidon  at  length  came 
permanently  into  the  possession  of  the  Muslims,  and  was  razed  by  Sultan 
Ashraf.  At  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  it  gradually  regained  impor- 
tance as  the  residence  of  the  Druse  Emir  Fakhreddin  (p.  278).  The  Euro- 
peans were  favoured,  and  trade  revived.  Fakhreddin  erected  a  handsome 
palace  for  himself  and  khans  for  the  merchants,  and  the  silk-trade  became 
a  source  of  great  profit.  Sidon  was  at  that  period  the  seaport  of  I>amascaf. 
Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Druse  prince  the  commerce  of  Sidon  continued 
to  thrive,  until  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Under  the  Egyptian 
supre^cy  Sidon  again  revived,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  wall.  In  1840  the 
harbour-fprtress  was  destroyed  by  the  allied  European  fleet. 

The  present  town  contains  few  attractions.  The  largest  of  tic 
nine  mosques,  the  JdmV  el-Kebtr  (FL  12),  was  formerly  a  church 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  In  the  space  in  front  of  the  mosque 
once  stood  the  palace  of  Fakhreddin  (see  ahove),  and  it  is  nov 
occupied  hy  a  Muslim  school.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  principal  square 
stands  the  Serdi  (PI.  14);  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it  the  mosque  of 
Abu  Naichleh  (PI.  13),  formerly  a  church  of  St.  Michael.  To  tTie  N. 
of  this  is  the  Khan  Frarisdwi  (PI.  4),  erected  by  Fakhreddin.  — 
To  the  S.E,  of  the  town  rises  the  citadel  of  Kal'at  el-Mu'es&eh 
(no  admission),  standing  on  a  heap  of  rubbish,  in  which  layers  of 
the  purple-shell  are  visible. 

By  thQ  Kkdn  edrBebbdgh  (PI.  1),  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  town, 
a  bridge  with  8  arches  crosses  to  the  small  island  of  Kal'at  ei.-Bahb, 
where  there  are  ruins  of  a  Castle  (no  admission).  The  style  of  the 
present  walls,  with  the  inserted  fragments  of  columns,  as  well  a? 
the  pointed  arches,  seems  to  point  to  the  13th  cent,  as  the  period 
of  its  erection.  Around  the  island,  particularly  on  the  S.W.  side, 
$re  remains  of  quays  built  of  large  hewn  stones.  The  old  NoBTHBBy 
Harbour  still  exists.  It  is  protected  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  along 
which  are  strewn  remains  of  quays.  Fakhreddin  caused  the  entrance 
to  be  filled  up  In  order  to  exclude  the  Turkish  fleet.  The  blocks  of 
which  the  quays  had  been  constructed  were  then  removed  for  build- 
ing-purposes, the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  sea  washes  over 
the  rocks  into  the  harbour  In  stormy  weather.  The  broad  tongue  of 
land  which  bounds  the  harbour  on  the  W.  also  bears  remains  of 
ancient  walls,  and  on  the  E.  side  are  two  artificial  basins  (comp. 
Plan).  The  old  Southern  or  ^Egyptian'  Harbour  Was  filled  up  If 
Fakhreddin. 
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Tke  ancieiit  city  of  Sidon,  -which  has  T)een  sadly  damaged^  by 
treasure-seekers,  extended  farther  towards  the  E.than  the  present 
town.  Here,  situated  in  the  limestone  rocks,  hut  slightly  elevated: 
above  the  plain,  lies  the  Necropolis  op  Sidon. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of  Tombs:  —  (1).  BectaDgular  grot- 
toes, entered  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  of 
10-13  ft.  in  depth  and  3-7  ft.  wide..  The  visitor  descends  by  steps  cut  in 
the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  reaches  two  doors  leading  into  unadorned 
chambers  which  are  rarely   connected  with  each  other.    Similar  tombs 
occur  in  Egypt,  and  Benan  considers  this  kind  the  oldest.  —  (2).  Vaulted 
grottoes  with  side-niches  for  the  sarcophagi,  or  merely  with  square  holes 
in  the  ground,  and  with  round  air-holes  communicating  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground  above.    These  are  entered  by  flights  of  steps,    and  they  . 
occur  chiefly  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  necropolis.  —  (3).  Grottoes  cemented  ] 
with  lime,  painted  in  the  Grseco-Roman  style,  and  generally  furnished  with  • 
Greek  inscriptions.    Some  of  these  also  have  air-holes.  —  Grottoes  of  the 
earlier  kinds  have  sometimes  been  remodelled  in  the  later  style.    Several 
of  the  vaults  have  fallen  in,  while  others  have  long  been  fllled  with  earth. 

The  Sabcophagi  are  also  in  different  styles.  The  grottoes  of  the  first 
kind  contain  marble  sarcophagi  of  the  specifically  Phoenician  style,  i.e. 
so-called  ^anthropoid''  receptacles,  accurately  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the 
mummy,  which  the  Phcenicians  were  in  the  habit  of  embalming.  At  a 
later  period  the  receptacle  assumed  a  more  simple  form,  the  position  of 
the  head  only  being  indicated  by  a  narrowing  of  the  space  at  one  end. 
Sarcophagi  in  lead,  and  others  with  simple  three-edged  lids,  also  occur.- 
The  sarcophagi  in  the  second  kind  of  grotto  are  generally  of  clay,  while 
those  in  the  third  kind  resemble  baths  in  shape,  and  are  highly  decorated 
with  garlands  and  other  enrichments. 

A  visit  to  the  Necropolis  takes  half-a-day  (guide  necessary). 
The  principal  tombs  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city.  We  quit  Sidon  by 
the  Acre  gate  (PI.  15),  and  in  3  min.  reach  the  Well  Nehi  Seidun. 
The  Jews  make  pilgrimages  to  this  well,  which  they  call  the  Tomb 
of  Zehulon.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  by  it  is  a  beautiful 
column.  After  4  min.  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-BarghUt  (p.  271).  We' 
next  pass  (2  min.^  important  burial-places  on  the  right  and  left, 
named  Mugkdret  Ablttn^  which  has  been  translated  *cavern  of  Apollo' 
and  perhaps  correctly,  as  figures  of  Apollo  have  been  found  here.' 
The  tomb-chambers  here  contain  several  sarcophagi  and  a  few  rude 
wall-paintings.  The  basalt  sarcophagus  of  the  Sidonian  king  Esh- 
munazar,  now  in  Paris,  was  found  in  one  of  them  in  ^855.  — 
Beyond  the  (20  min.)  Nahr  Senik  is  a  khan.  In  10  min.  more  we 
reach  Seyyidet  el-Mantara  (view),  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  per- 
haps the  mediaeval  Franche  Garde ^  the  platform  of  which  is  reached 
by  a  night  of  steps  about  325  ft.  in  length  and  10-13  ft.  wide.  A 
grotto  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  ruins,  now  a  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  was 
probably  once  a  temple  of  Astarte.  A  similar  temple  is  situated 
near  the  village  of  MaghdHsheh,  10  min.  to  the  S. ;  the  cavern  hero 
is  called  the  Mughdret  el-MakdHra^  and  contains  an  unpleasing 
female  figure  sculptured  on  the*  left  side.  Near  Mughdret  ez-Zeitiin 
is  another  grotto  containing  a  medallion. 

The  tombs  to  the  N.E.  of  Sidon,  between  the  villages  of  El-^adUifeh 
and  Baramtpehj  have  all  been  covered  With  rubbish  again.  The  sarcophagi  dis- 
covered below  £1-Heiaiiyeh  in  1887  (among  them  that  assigned  by  traditio^ 
to  Alexander)  are  now  in  Ck>Qstantinople. 
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Fbom  Stdon  to  Beirut.  Tlie  road  first  leads  to  the  E.  and  then 
bends  to  the  N.,  soon  reaching  (26  min.)  the  Nahr  tl-^Auwali 
(the  ancient  Bosirenus),  -which  separates  the  district  of  Teffdh  on 
the  S.  from  that  of  Khamiib  on  the  N.  The  bridge  overlooks  a 
garden  {Bustdn  eeh-Sheikh;  on  the  right),  where  the  massive  foun- 
dation-walls of  the  platform  of  a  Temple  ofEshmum  or  AskUpeionj 
along  with  inscriptions  of  King  Bodastart  and  other  Phcsnician 
antiquities,  were  brought  to  light  in  1903.  An  aqueduct  diverges 
from  the  river  at  the  point  -where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The 
road  rounds  a  promontory  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  Sidon.  After 
40  min.,  having  regained  the  coast,  vre  leave  the  village  of  Er- 
Rumeileh  on  the  right  (below  vrhich  is  a  necropolis),  and  cross  the 
iVoAf  el-Bur j  and  (1/2  hr.)  the  Wddi  es-Sekkeh  (with  a  khan  and  1 
few  houses).  The  promontory  here  is  called  Rds  Jedra,  In  50  min. 
we  reach  the  large  village  of  El-Jtya^  with  beautiful  gardens  and 
the  Khdn  en-Nebi  Ff2nu<;  to  the  right,  on  the  hill,  lies  Barja. 
According  to  the  Muslim  tradition,  Jonah  (Arab.  I>Au'n-n<2n,  'fish 
man*)  was  cast  ashore  here  by  the  whale.  Near  this  spot  the  city  of 
Porphyreon  must  have  stood  in  ancient  times.  In  B.C.  218  Pto- 
lemy IV.  (Philopater)  was  defeated  by  Antlochus  the  Great  here. 

After  18  min.  we  cross  a  brook.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  lies  the 
village  of  Makaaha.  We  have  now  to  pass  the  spur  of  the  SAa  ed- 
Dfcmtir.  We  return  to  the  coast  (35  min.)  at  iSa'dtyeA,  the  halting- 
place  for  carriages  (comp.  p.  264).  In  9  min.  we  reach  an  iron 
bridge  over  the  broad  Nahr  ed-Ddmitr,  the  Tamyras  of  the  ancients, 
with  banks  fringed  by  oleanders.  Beyond  the  river  lies  the  (10  min.) 
straggling  village  of  El-Mu^altaka,  A  few  minutes  beyond  begin 
the  houses  of  En- NdHmehj  with  mulberry -plantations.  In  about 
1  hr.  the  road  again  approaches  the  sea  and  in  7-2  hr.  more  it  reaches 
the  Khdn  el-Khuldehy  the  Heldua  of  the  4th  cent. ,  a  place  with  an 
extensive  necropolis.  After  ^4  hr.  the  road  begins  to  quit  the  coast. 
The  carriage-road  makes  a  wide  detour  and  leads  through  olive- 
groves  to  (50  min.)  Esh-Shuweifdt  (p.  284).  Thence  it  runs  via 
(1  hr.)  Hadeth  to  BeirCit,  li/2  hr. 

The  bridle-path  (2Vshr8.)  continues  to  follow  the  plain,  crosses  (35  min.) 
the  Wddi  Shtiweifdt^  and  reaches  0/2  hr.)  the  Ncihr  d-Ohadir.  We  soon 
enter  the  mulberry. plantations  and  gardens  of  Beirdt.  In  35  min.  wc  pass 
the  well  BUr  HuteM  (chapel  of  St.  Joseph).  We  now  traverse  pine-planta- 
tions (p.  279),'  and  at  length  (i  hr.)  reach  Beirut  (see  below). 


35.  Beirtt  and  its  Environs. 

Arrival  and  Beparture.  The  steamers  cast  anchor  in  the  Habbouk 
(PI.  F,  G,  1).  The  landing  (boat  2  fr.  each-,  cheaper,  by  arrangement, 
for  a  party)  is  conducted  in  a  more  orderly  fashion  than  at  Jaffa.  Th« 
hotels  and  touristrcompanies  send  their  agents  on  board.  The  X^Mmm 
(PI.  F,  1),  where  the  passports  and  luggage  are  examined  (eomp.  pp.  xxiii, 
xxlv),  is  close  to  the  landing-place  of  the  steamers.  The  Sybamboat  Opwcbs 
are  al^  close  at  hand :  Au»trian^  in  the  street  behind  the  bouse  of  Orosdi 
Beg  J  E^ypHan.,  opposite  the  custom-house  ^  Frmih  and  fiv§$iwj  in  (he 
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Khan  Antdn  Beg  (PI.  F,  1).  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Douane  lies  the  Rail- 
wit  Statiom  (G!^<,  pi.  F,  6,  i^  to  Damascus,  see  p.  291;  to  Ma'amiltein, 
see  p.  282). 

Hotels.  H6TEL  d'Obikkt  (PI.  b,  B  1 ;  kept  by  N.  Bauoul  A  8on$\  with 
Cook's  Agency;  Hotbl  d'Allemagmb  (DiutseJ^er  Hof;  PI.  a,  £  1;  J.  &  G. 
Blaich;  well  spoken  of),  these  two  near  the  sea,  pens.  12-15  fr.,  wine  extra; 
Oa88MA]>h''8  Hotbl  (PI.  c ;  F,  1),  near  the  Douane,  comp.  below.  —  H6tbl- 
Pjotsioh  Victobia  (ilTayofwn),  less  pretentious.  —  The  following  houses 
are  chiefly  frequented  by  Levantine  merchants :  HOtel  db  l'^Eubopb  (Darri- 
carire;  PI.  e,  Fl),  pension  without  wine  from  8  fr.;  Obibntal  Palace 
Hotel  (Mourad;  Pl.  f,  F  1);  Hotel  de  lUnivbbs  (Pl.  g;  £,  1). 

Beer  and  Coffee  Houses.  Ocutmann  (see  above),  the  seat  of  the  Schweixer 
Verein  or  Stoist  Club,  to  which  strangers  provided  with  an  introduction 
are  admitted;  Blaich,  near  the  Deutscher  Hof,  with  garden  and  bowling- 
alley.  At  these  German  beer  is  sold  (8  pi.  a  bot<le).  —  On  the  beach  and 
in  the  Place  des  Canons  are  a  number  of  caf^s,  kept  by  Levantines,  and 
frequently  enlivened  by  Bohemian  bands  of  music;  these,  like  the  Arab 
cafds  in  the  Place  des  Canons  (p.  279),  are  not  recommended  for  ladies. 

Post  Oflices.  Turkish  (Poite  OtUmcme),  in  the  Suk  el-Jemil.  British, 
French,  German.  Austrian,  and  Russian,  in  the  Khan  Antdn  Beg,  near 
the  harbour  (PI.  4).  The  Russian  post  is  used  only  for  local  letters.  The 
offices  are  closed  >/t  hr.  or,  for  registered  letters,  1  hr.  before  the  departure 
of  the  steamer,  but  letters  may  be  carried  on  board  the  steamer  even  after 
the  departure  of  the  small  post-boat.  —  Teleg^raph  (intemat.),  in  the  main 
street  (Derb  el-Kebireh)  from  the  Place  des  Canons  to  the  barracks.  Tariff 
via  Constantinople,  see  p.  xxv ;  visl  Egypt  (Engl,  telegr.)  much  dearer, 

Pnnrisious  and  Wine  at  the  hotels  or  from  Qatsmann  (see  above)  v 
Q.Komnoty  H.'Nagear,  both  in  the  Sdk  Sayur;  Letaif,  Suk  Tawileh. 

Tourist  Agencies.  Cook  A  Son,  in  the  Hotel  d'Orient;  Hamburg-American 
Line,  near  the  Hdtel  d'AUemagne;  AgenceLvbin,  near  both  the  above  hotels. 

Dragomans  (comp.  p.  xvii) :  Michel  Sha^pa,  Naamtm  Abbas,  Selim  Dabed, 
Elyas  Telhemi,  'Abdulla  Durzi,  Melhem  Ouardi,  KhaUl  Ttlba,  John  Michel  Janko. 

Canrii^es.  Tariff:  single  trip  i  pi. ;  by  time  Ti/s  pi.  an  hour  within 
the  town,  10  pi.  outside  the  town:  more  on  Sundays;  longer  trips  by 
agreement;  to  the  Dog  River  (p.  280)  10-12  fr.  —  Horses,  generally  good ; 
charge  IVzmej-  for  a  day,  Imej.  for  >/zday,  but  less  for  prolonged  tours. 

Baths.  Turkish  Bathe  (Pl.  B;  F,  2),  price  i/s  i^ej.,  with  fee  of  1/4  mej. 
to  attendant  (comp.  p.  xxx).  —  Sea  Baths  (Pl.  E,  1),  to  the  W.  of  the  Hdt. 
d'Orient  (2'/*  pi.)«  Towels,  etc.,  had  better  be  taken.  There  are  several 
other  inferior  sea-baths.  Sharks  are  not  uncommon  in  the  bay  of  Beirut, 
and  swimmers  should  therefore  not  venture  far  from  the  shore. 

Consulates  (open  9  a.m. -12  noon).  United  States  (Pl.  6;  C,  2),  C.  A, 
Bergholz,  consul-general.  Great  Britain  (Pl.  2;  G,  2),  R.  Drummond  Hay^ 
consul-general.  Austria  (Pl.  3;  H,  2),  Count  Khevenhniler-Metsch,  consul- 
general.  Belgium  (Pl.  4;  D,  2),  /.  Leithe,  consul.  Denmark  (Pl.  5;  E,  2), 
C.  Sigriet  Weber,  consul.  France  (Pl.  7;  F,  1),  Fottquee-Buparc,  consul- 
general.  Germany  (Pl.  1;  E,  2),  Dr.  Schroeder,  consul-general.  Holland 
(Pl.  10 J  E,  2),  J.  Uummd,  consul-general.  Italy  (Pl.  9;  E,  2),  R.  Molta, 
consul-general.  Russia  (Pl.  11 ;  E,3),  Prince  de  Gagarine.  Spain  and  Portugal, 
A.  Parodiy  consul. 

Bankers  (comp.  pp.  xi,  xxli).  R,  Erny;  Fr'ankhdnel  A  Schi/ner;  F.  Leithe; 
E.  LntHcke  &  Co.;  Ney  A  Co.;  F.  Wehner;  Weber  d:  Co.  —  The  Banque  Otto- 
mane  (see  p.  xi)  has  a  branch  in  the  Place  des  Canons.  For  rate  of 
exchange,  see  table  facing  the  title-page.  The  railways  (pp.  282,  291)  have 
a  special  rate  of  exchange:  1/.  sterling  =  110  pi.,  1  nap.  =:  87^2  pi-t  1  mejidi 
=  18Va  pi-7  3  nehasi  =  5pa.,  1  baghAt  =  37pa. ;  otherwise  like  the  official  rate. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Brigstocke,  Dr.  Wortabet,  Dr.  Post,  Dr.  Graham  (  Ul  Eng- 
lish), physicians  at  St.  John's  Hospital,  p.  2f76;  Dr.  Van  Dyek  (American); 
Dr.  Loytved  and  Dr.  Kifnig  (German) ;  Dr.  de  Brun,  Dr.  Rouvier  (French). 
—  Dentists:  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Dray  (English);  Gladrow  (German);  Bettoe 
(Greek).  —  Prussian  Pharmacy  in  the  Turkish  military  hospital  (Pl.  F,  2). 
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Shops.  EVBOPJEAN  Aeticles  at  various  places  in  the  Siuk  ei-TawiJeh 
(PI.  F,  2.  1).  —  Tailors  :  Aramdn,  in  the  Siik  et-Tawileh ;  Paulo  AforseUo, 
in  the  SAk  el- Jamil  (Pi.  F,  1).  —  Saddlers:  Stephanski^  FrdscMe^  AUhans, 
Fr,  Lamftr  A  Son,  —  Arabian  Wakes.  Silk  kefijyehs  (p.  ixiii),  quilted 
table-covers,  slipi)ers,  cushions,  carpets,  and  tobacco-pouches  may  be  ad- 
vantageously purchased  at  Beirut.  The  filigree  work  of  Beiriit,  a  cel- 
ebrated and  not  expensive  specialty,  is  largely  exported.  All  these  may 
be  procured  fromi  Tarariy  HabiSy  Omar  Lausi^  and  other  Arab  dealers  in 
the  city.  Bargaining  and  caution  are  necessary  (p.  xxviii),  both  in  the 
bazaar  and  with  traders  who  come  to  the  hotels  (p.  275).  - 

Booksellers.  European  books  at  Charles  Beti^s  Fits,  in  the  Silk  et-Tawi- 
leh  (PI.  F,  2, 1)}  at  the  Jesuits^  Bookshop^  in  the  University  of  St.  Joseph 
(PI.  G,  3);  and  at  the  Book  Store  of  the  American  Miseion,  near  the  American 
Church  (PI.  F,  2).  Arabic  works  at  Andn  KhUrVt  or  Ibrdhtm  Sddir^  both 
near  the  Place  des  Canons. 

Photographers.  Bonjtl*,  Dumae,  both  in  the  street  leading  from  the 
two  principal  hotels  into  the  town  (large  stock  of  good  photographs,  price 
7  fr.  a  dozen) ^  J.  JUnd  (portraits),  near  the  barracks.  Photographic  require- 
ments are  also  on  sale  at  all  the  above. 

Churches,  Convents,  Hospitals,  and  Schools.  —  The  American  Missioir 
(Presbyterian)  has  been  labouring  in  Syria  since  1821,  and  Beiriit  is  the 
centre  of  its  operations.  It  aims  at  elevating  the  people  not  only  by  religious 
but  also  by  scientific  training,  and  men  like  £11  Smith,  Van  Dyck,  and 
Thomson  have  rendered  eminent  service  in  this  latter  field.  Service,  is 
held  in  the  Mission  Church  (PI.  F,  2)  on  Sundays,  at  11  a.m.  in  finglLsb 
and  at  9  a.m.  in  Arabic.  Close  by  are  a  Sunday  School  Houte^  a  Ovris" 
School^  and  a  Printing  Office^  which  has  already  issued  a  number  of  publi- 
cations in  Arabic,  besides  a  weekly  paper  and  a  monthly  magazine  for 
children.  There  is  also  a  Female  Seminary.  The  Syrian  Protestant  College 
(CoUige  Americain;  PI.  C,  1,  2)  at  Beiriit,  with  its  theological  seminary, 
medical  faculty,  astronomical  observatory,  and  training-college,  shows 
that  the  mission  rightly  appreciates  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
pupils  of  the  medical  school  receive  a  four  years'*  training  and  are  un- 
doubtedly far  superior  to  the  native  doctors.  —  The  total  number  of  schools 
of  the  American  Mission  is  111,  with  over  5550  pupils  of  both  sexes;  there 
are  106  mission-stations.    The  College  had  736  students  in  1905. 

The  Chubcu  of  Scotland  Jewish  Mission  has  been  in  existence  since 
1864  and  devotes  itself  principally  to  the  Jews  and  especially  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  It  maintains  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  school;  as  well 
as  a  boarding-school  for  girls.  —  The  St.  OeorgeU  Institute  for  Muslim  and 
Druse  girls  is  conducted  by  a  Scottish  lady,  Miss  Taylor. 

The  British  Strian  Mission  Schools  and  Bible  Work  was  established 
for  ,the  reception  of  the  orphans  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  in 
1860  and  has  its  headquarters  in  Beiriit,  where  the  institutions  are  presided 
over  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mott.  They  are  admirably  organized.  There  are  in 
Beirut  a  training  institute  for  female  teachers  (PI.  D,  £,  3)  and  eight  other 
schools,  among  them  two  for  the  blind.  The  total  number  of  pupils  U 
more  than  700.  The  Mission  has  also  a  number  of  stations  in  Syria  with 
35  schools  (3500  pupils)  and  missionary  work. 

German  Institutions.  The  Hospital  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  St.  John 
(PI.  D,  2),  founded  in  1868,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ras  Beirdt  and  is 
well  equipped;  its  physicians  are  Dr.  Post  and  Dr.  Graham  (polyclinic 
separate),  and  the  nurses  are  deaconesses  from  Kaiserswerth.  It  has  about 
70  beds  and  private  rooms  for  patients ;  1st  class  20  fr.,  2nd  class  10  fr. 
a  day.  —  The  beautiful  Orphanage  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses  (Or- 
pheUnat  AUemand,  PI.  E,"!)  accommodates  130  native  orphans;  the  ad- 
joining Boarding  School  is  as  good  as  a  girls'  high  school  in  Europe.  The 
building  also  contains  the  Protestant  Chapel:  service  in  German  at  10a.m. 
on  Sundays.  The  Asf^iHyeh  Insane  Asylum  (Dr.  Waldmever;  physican, 
I>r.  Wolf)  is  on  the  Damascus  Road,  Va  M.  beyond  El-Haziniyeh  (p.  279). 

French  Institutions.  The  large  establishment  of'  the  Soeurs  de  la 
ChartU  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  contains  an  orphanage,  day-school,  and  board- 
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ing-school  (2000  girls).  —  The  large  Hospital  of  the  LazarUtt  (PI.  F,  2) 
is  excellently  equipped  and  managed  by  the  Socurs  de  la  Charite..  The 
L&zarists  have  also  a  boys'  school  (175  pupils)  and  a  handicraft-school.  — 
Boarding  and  day  school  of  the  Domes  de  Ncuareth  (PI.  G,  H,  4,  see  p.  279), 
with  500  girls.  —  The  JesuiU  maintain  the  UniversiU  de  St.  Joseph  (PI.  £,  3), 
a  large  institution  (7(X)  pupils),  with  medical,  theological,  and  Oriental 
facnlties,  a  seminary,  a  secondary  school,  and  an  admirable  Printing  Office^ 
from  which  a  whole  series  of  valuable  works  has  been  issued.  The  Jesuits 
possess  in  all  eight  stations  in  Syria,  with  schools  attended  by  6800  boys  (1000 
in  Beirdt)  and  46(X)  girls.  —  The  Franciscans  posseas  a  monastery  (PI.  G,  2) 
and  a  handsome  cliurch.  —  The  Capuchins  have  a  monastery  and  a  school 
(150  boys ;  PI.  F,  2).  —  The  Fr^'es  des  JScoles  Chritiennu  maintain  two  schools, 
and  the  native  Religieuses  du  Sacri-Coeur  one.  The  Soeurs  de  St.  Joseph 
(PI.  E,  3)  have  a  convent. 

The  Italians  have  founded  several  new  schools  in  Syria. 

The  Greeks,  Maronites,  and  other  confessions  are  also  well  provided 
with  schools. 

BeiHit  or  Beyrout  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
St.  George's  Bay,  between  the  heights  of  Ras  Beiiiit  (p.  280)  and 
St.Dimitri  (p.  279),  in  30"50'  N.  latitude  and  35^30'  E.  longitude. 
It  is  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Syria,  the  capital  of  the  Vilayet 
f  p.  1  vii)  of  the  same  name,  and  the  residence  of  the  Vali  (KhalXl  Pasha), 
It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  Latin  archbishop,  who  is  Papal  Delegate  of 
Syria,  a  Qreek  Orthodox  bishop,  and  a  Marpnite  archbishop.  The 
population  is  120,000,  including  a  garrison  of  500  infantry  and 
250  cavalry.  The  plain  is  covered  with  luxuriant  gardens.  Beyond 
them  the  mountains  rise  rapidly,  over-topped  by  the  summits  of  the 
Sanuin  and  Keneiseh  (snow-clad  till  early  summer;  eomp.  p.  283), 
and  furrowed  by  several  deep  ravines,  but  cultivated  to  a  consider- 
able height.  The  climate  of  Beirut  is  very  mild  (comp.  p.  xlix). 
The  crocus,  cyclamen,  and  other  flowers  thrive  even  in  winter,  and 
palms  are  frequently  seen  in  the  gardens.  The  heat  of  summer  is 
tempered  by  a  fresh  sea-breeze.  August  and  September,  however, 
are  often  very  hot,  owing  to  the  absence  of  wind ;  and  most  of  the 
European  and  wealthier  native  residents  remove  then  to  the  heights 
of  Lebanon  (comp.  pp.  282,  283).  October  and  November  are  usually 
pleasant  months;  the  first  heavy  rains  generally  occur  at  the  end 
of  September.  Since  the  construction  of  the  water-works  in  1875 
(p.  281)  Beirut  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  healthiest  town  on  the 
Syrian  coast. 

The  Muslim  element  of  the  population  is  in  every  way  less  im- 
portant than  the  Christian.  The  36,000  Muslims  have  23  mosques, 
23  schools  for  boys,  with  2100  pupils,  and  4  girls'  schools,  with 
550  pupils.  The  Christian  population  includes  35,000  Orthodox 
Greeks,  28,000  Maronites,  9000  United  Greeks,  1800  Latins,  2100 
Protestants,  600  Syrian  Catholics,  200  United  Armenians.  400  Dru- 
ses, and  4300  Europeans.  There  are  38  Christian  churches,  42  boys* 
schools,  and  25  girls'  schools.  The  Jews  number  2500.  Italian  was 
formerly  the  commonest  language  here,  next  to  Arabic,  but  it  is  now 
being  displaced  by  French,  as  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Christians 
have  their  children  educated  in  the  Lazarist  and  other  good  French 
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schools.  The  percentage  of  persons  at  Beirut  who  cannot  read  or  write 
is  comparatively  low  for  an  Eastern  town.  As  evidence  of  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  people  it  may  be  added  that  20  printing- 
offices  (the  best  are  the  Jesuit  and  the  American)  exist  in  Beirtit, 
and  12  Arabic  newspapers  find  readers.  Beiriit  is  in  fact  the  centre 
of  the  Oriental  book-trade  in  Syria. 

In  1904  the  port  of  Beirtit  was  entered  by  2612  sailing-vessels 
of  63,814  tons  and  by  1001  steamers  of  1,170,698  tons.  The  exports, 
to  the  value  of  32  million  fr.  in  the  same  year,  consist  chiefly  of  raw 
silk  and  cocoons,  olive-oil,  liquorice,  cotton,  fruit,  sesame,  raisins,  figs, 
soap,  sponges,  cattle  and  goats,  etc.  The  chief  imports  (75  million  fi. 
in  1904)  are  textiles,  timber,  firewood,  coffee,  petroleum,  rice,  sugar, 
and  manufactured  goods.  The  native  Christians  of  Beiriit  are  very 
industrious,  apparently  possessing  a  share  of  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  the  ancient  Phoenicians.  Many  of  the  firms  have  branches 
in  England,  Marseilles,  and  America  and  compete  keenly  with  the 
European  merchants  settled  in  Syria.  In  spite  of  all  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  by  government  large  numbers  of  the  uatives 
(especially  Christians)  emigrate  from  Beiri^t  and  Lebanon  to  America. 
These,  however,  live  there  with  the  utmost  frugality,  and  return  to 
Syria  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  little  property. 

History.  In  the  Tell  el-'Amarna  letters  (p.  Ixxv)  the  name  of  Berytn* 
oecurs  as  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  vassal  king  Ammunira^  but  it  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  Berothai  (2.  Sam.  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16).  It.  la; 
in  the  territory  of  the  Canaanitish  'Giblites",  a  K.  branch  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. It  is  not  named  in  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  Id 
the  second  century  after  Christ  Berytus  is  said  to  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  the  crown  between  TryphoA 
and  Antiochus  VII.,  but  the  Romans  afterwards  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  a 
colony,  which  they  named  Julia  Augtista  Felix  Berytus  after  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  On  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla  the  town 
is  named  Antoniniana.  Herod  the  Great,  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  aad  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  embellished  Berytus  with  baths  and  theatres.  An  aqueduct 
supplied  the  town  with  water  from  the  Magoras  (p.  280).  In  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  cent,  a  Roman  school  of  law,  which  afterwards  became  very 
celebrated^  began  to  flourish  here.  Berytus  became  famous  for  its  sili 
manufacture,  which  was  thence  carried  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  from 
Greece  to  Sicily.  In  529  Berytus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  after 
'  which  the  town  was  never  rebuilt  in  its  ancient  importance.  In  635  it 
was  taken  by  the  Muslims.  In  1125-87  and  1197-1291  it  was  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  possession  of  the  Crusaders.  Beirilt  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Fakhreddin  (1595-1634),  an  able  Druse  prince  who  succeeded 
in  founding  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself  in  alliance  with  the 
Venetians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Turks.  He  favoured  the  native 
Christians  and  promoted  trade.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  the 
Medicis  at  Florence  to  beg  for  assistance  against  the  Turks,  and  remained 
nine  years  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  made  many  enemies  by  his  inno- 
vations, and  by  erecting  a  number  of  buildings  in  the  European  style. 
His  son  'All  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at  Safed,  and  Beirut 
was  taken.  Shortly  afterwards  Fakhreddin  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  strangled  by  order  of  Sultan  Amurath  at  Stambul.  During  the  19th  cenU 
Beirdt  gradually  attained  a  new  lease  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Egyptian 
rule  (p.  Ixxxv)  its  sea-borne  commerce  increased,  while  Sidon  and  Tripoli 
declined.  In  1840  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  and  recap- 
tured for  the  Turks,  but  sustained  no  great  damage.    Numerous  Christiana 
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haTe  settled  at  Beirut,  especially  since  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  in 
1860,  and  the  place  has  since  then  greatly  increased  in  extent. 

Beiriit  contains  few  objects  of  interest.  Some  fragments  of  col- 
umns, mosaics,  sarcophagi,  and  rock- tombs  are  the  only  evidences  of 
antiquity,  the  last  occurring  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  promont- 
ory of  Rfts  Beirut.  —  The  streets  of  the  Old  Town  (PI.  F,  1, 2)  are 
narrow  and  badly  paved.  The  Bataar  is  unattractive  to  visitors,  as 
European  influence  has  deprived  it  of  many  Oriental  characteristics. 
The  Great  Mosque  (PI.  F,  2),  to  which  admission  is  not  easily  obtained, 
was  originally  a  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Crusaders'  period,  and  the 
inside  walls  have  been  adorned  by  the  Muslims  with  rude  arabesques. 
It  has  no  dome.  The  so-called  Place  dea  Canons  (PI.  F,  2),  which  has 
been  adorned  with  flower-beds,  is  adjoined  by  the  new  SerSii,  the  bar- 
racks, and  numerous  coiTee-houses,  where  the  manners  of  the  native 
population  may  be  studied.  —  The  New  Quabtbrs  of  the  town, 
especially  to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ras  Beiriit  and  to  the  E.  on 
Mt.  St.  Dimitrl,  have  broad  and  airy  streets,  with  numerous  pretty 
Tillas  and  pleasant  gardens.  Charming  views  of  the  heights  encircling 
tlie  town  and  of  the  ridge  of  the  Sannin  (p.  283)  are  framed  in  the 
green  foliage  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  sycamores,  and  palms. 

The  Damascus  Road  (PI.  G,  4,  5)  leads  past  the  Israelite  and 
Protestant  Cemeteries  (with  the  castle-like  building  of  the  Dames  de 
Nazareth  above  us  to  the  left;  see  p.  277)  to  (1 72  M.)  the  Pines  (Bois 
de  Pins;  Pi.  F,  G,  6;  Arabic  Hersh),  a  grove  of  pines  (Pinus  Halebensis) 
planted  by  Fakhreddin  (p.  278)  as  a  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  sand  from  the  S.  Just  short  of  the  first  group  of  pines, 
to  the  right,  are  some  new  cavalry  barracks,  adjoined  by  a  beautiful 
garden,  —  On  the  Damascus  Road,  about  1 V2  M^.  beyond  the  Pines, 
lies  El-Hdzniiyehy  with  the  tomb  of  the  respected  Franko  Pasha, 
governor-general  of  the  Lebanon.   Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Beiriit  scholar  F&ris  esh-Shidyak  (continuation  of  the  road, 
see  p.  284).   From  El-Hazmiyeh  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.W.  and 
return  to  (I72  hr.)  Beirut  via  El^Hadeth,  passing  a  clean  coiTeehouse 
on  the  way,  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  across  the  bridge  over  the 
Nahr  Beiriit  (p.  280),  passing  near  Rustem  Pashah  Garden  (now  a 
plcaflure-resort),  and  regain  the  town  by  the  Tripoli  road  (ca.  lV2^^r)- 
Comp.  the  annexed  Map.    Another  pleasant  object  for  a  walk  is 
afforded  by  Mt.  St.  Dimitri  (Demetrius;  PI.  11,  5-3),  about  IV2  M. 
from  the  Place  des  Canons.  We  follow  the  Derb  en-Nahr  road  to  the 
E.,  passing  the  Franciscan  Convent^  and  beyond  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Hospital  (PI.  H,  2)  we  ascend  to  the  right.  To  the  left  lies  the  Maro- 
ftite  College.  Shortly  before  reaching  the  Israelitish  College  (PI.  H,  3) 
"we  take  the  road  diverging  to  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  lower 
Reservoir  of  the  Beiriit  water-works.  The  hill  is  partly  cultivated  and 
overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs.    The  northernmost  point  of  the 
hill,  where  a  more  open  space  is  reached  (5  min.)  near  a  cemetery 
and  wjne  pines,  affords  a  delightful  *View  of  the  bay  and  town  of 
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Beirut.  To  the  E.  rises  Mt.  Lebanon.  The  contiast  between  the 
rosy  tint  of  the  mountains  and  the  deep  bine  of  the  sea  is  highly 
picturesque  by  evening-light.  —  We  may  return  thence  to  Beirut 
by  descending  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Tripoli  road. 

The  BA.8  Seirtlt  (PI.  A,  1)  is  reached  by  a  road  passing  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (PI.  D,  2;  p.  276)  and  the 
American  College  (PI.  0,  1,  2;  p.  276).  In  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the 
LighthouH  (Phare,  PI.  A  2 ;  Arabic  fandr).  Thence  the  road  decends 
in  windings  to  the  sea.  On  the  coast  here,  opposite  the  two  small 
rocky  islands,  are  several  beautiful  caves,  known  as  the  Plpeofu' 
Grottoes.  These  may  be  reached  by  boat  from  the  lighthouse  in 
10  min.  (12-15  pi.);  from  the  harbour  in  1/2  hr.  with  a  favourable 
wind  (I72  mej.).  The  colouring  is  finest  just  before  sunset.  The 
first  and  largest  grotto  is  130  ft.  long,  60  ft.  broad,  and  65  ft.  high} 
the  second  grotto  is  double  and  shows  perhaps  the  finest  colouring ; 
the  third  grotto  is  more  accurately  a  very  narrow  cleft  in  a  project- 
ing cliff.  Opposite  the  third  grotto  is  an  arch  of  rock:  When  the 
sun  stands  behind  the  arch,  the  play  of  colours  in  the  water  beneath 
is  magnificent. 

EzcnrsionB  f!rom  Beirtt. 

The  Excursion  to  the  Doa  Riybb  is  worth  making,  not  only 
for  its  scenic  beauty  but  also  for  the  interesting  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  on  the  promontory  itself.  It  occupies  about  half-a-day: 
railway  (V2  ^r.),  see  p.  282;  carriage  (ca.  IV2  hx.),  see  p.  275; 
horse  along  the  beach  (ca.  2  hrs.)  3-5  fr. 

The  road  (Derb  en-Nahr,  PI.  F,  G,  2;  Route  de  Tripoli,  PU  G,  H,2) 
leads  at  first  along  the  N.  foot  of  Mt.  Dimitri,  passing  the  ruins 
of  a  Chapel  of  St.  George,  marking  the  legendary-  site  of  his  con- 
flict with  the  dragon.  To  the  left,  on  the  beach,  are  the  Gaa  Works 
and  the  Quarantine  Building.  Beyond  the  old  railway-station  (to 
the  left)  the  road  crosses  (ca.  2  M.  from  the  Place  des  Canons)  the 
Nahr  BeirCttj  the  Magoras  of  the  ancients,  by  a  handsome  bridge, 
either  built  or  restored  by  Fakhreddin.  The  river  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Beirfit  Vilayet  and  the  Liwa  of  Lebanon  (p.  Ivii). 
On  the  right  bank  the  road  to  Rustem  Pasha's  garden  (p.  279)  di- 
verges to  the  right.  In  14  min.  we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  brook 
^Adawiyeh.  From  this  point  travellers  pn  horseback  may  take  the 
road  along  the  beach.  The  road  runs  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
beach  through  luxuriant  gardens  and  plantations  of  mulberry-trees 
op.  liii).  A  number  of  villages  may  be  observed  scattered  along 
(he  range  of  hills  on  the  right.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  first  houses 
tf  the  little  village  of  El-Jedeideh  (on  the  right  is  the  bridle-path 
to  Beit  Meri,  p.  282).  In  5  min.  we  come  to  the  Nahr  el-M6t  ('the 
river  of  death').  We  then  cross  (35  min.)  a  bridge  over  the  N^ 
Antelyds  (probably  St.  Ellas')  ^  so  named  from  the  village  on  tifce 
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right  bank  J  on  the  right  is  the  road  to  Bekfelya.(p.  282).  The  road  now 
skirts  the  coast  and  the  railway.  In  35  min.  we  reach  Deldyeh,  with 
the  engine-house  and  flltering-beds  of  the  water- works  (Beyiout 
Waterworks  Coffipany,  Limited),  which  are  fed  by  the  Dog  River. 

The  road  crosses  the  railway,  skirts  the  rocky  promontory  which 
here  protrudes  into  the  sea,  and  reaches  (in  20  min.)  the  bridge  over 
the  Dog  River,  forming  the  goal  of  our  excursion.  This  pass  played 
a  r6le  in  history,  not  only  in  antiquity  but  also  in  the  first  Crusade 
and  during  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  wars  of  the  19th  century.  A 
Roman  road  crossed  the  mountain  at  a  height  of  about  100  ft.  above 
the  present  road  j  this  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  177-180  A.D.  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  was  formerly 
paved  with  slabs  of  stone.  Still  higher  up  are  numerous  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  and  other  inscriptions  and  sculptures,  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  a  much  more  ancient  road.  The  Egyptian  inscriptions  refer  to 
the  campaigns  of  Sesostris  (Ramses  II.,  B.C.  1324-1258).  In  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  of  Shalmaneser  II.  (B.C.  859-825)  the  promontory 
is  named  Ba'Ii-ras.   The  inscriptions  are  best  seen  from  the  bridge. 

The  inscriptionB  consist  of  panels  hewn  some  5  or  6  inches  deep  in  the 
rocky  wall.  They  are  from  !«/$  yd.  to  nearly  3  yds.  in  height  and  from  about 
2  ft.  4  in.  to  !>/«  yd.  in  breadth,  ^o.  1,  near  the  bridge,  is  an  inscription  of 
the  French  expedition  of  i860  and  1861,  for  which  the  panel  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  inscription  (dedicated  to  Ptah)  has  been  used.  No.  2,  about  6  yds. 
/arther  to  the  S.,  is  an  Attyrian  inscription,  with,  the  figure  of  a  king 
raising  his  right  hand.  No.  3,  close  by,  is  an  Assyrian  figure,  of  which 
the  head  alone  is  distinctly  recognizable.  About  22  yds.  higher  up  and 
a  little  above  the  old  road  is  No.  4,  an  indistinct  A$gyrian  figure  on  a  rather 
Smaller  panel,  rounded  at  the  top.  Farther  on  along  the  old  road  are 
Kg.  5,  a  LaUn^  and  No.  6,  a  Greek  inscription.  A  little  higher  up  is  No.  7, 
a  panel  with  rounded  top,  containing  an  Assyrian  figure ;  close  by  it  is 
Ko.  8 ,  a  large  Egyptian  tablet  with  a  frieze  (Pharaoh  sacrificing  to  the 
Sun-god  Ba).  About  33  yds.  farther  on  is  No.  9,  an  Assyrian  inscription, 
with  rounded  top  ^  the  figure  of  the  king  is  well  preserved.  About  hb  yds. 
farther  we  come  to  No.  10,  Egyptian^  a  large  panel  with  a  fine  frieze 
(Pharaoh  and  the  Theban  god  Ammon  of  Upper  Egypt).  Near  it  is  No.  U, 
Assyrian  inscription,  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrian 
King  Esarhaddon  and  the  expulsion  of  King  Tirhaka  (B.C.  670)  Esar- 
haddon  is  represented  with  a  curly  beard,  clad  in  a  long  robe  and  the 
Kidaris  cap  on  his  head;  the  left  band  holds  a  sceptre  and  is  placed  against 
his  breast;  the  right  hand,  as  usual  with  such  Assyrian  figures,  is  extended 
as  if  in  the  act  of  offering  something. 

The  Kahr  el-Kelb  or  Dog  River,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Lykos 
pWolf  River')  Hses  on  the  Sannin(p.283)  and  flows  through  a  narrow 
green  ravine  into  the  sea ,  about  7^2  ^*  ^^^m  Beirut.  Tradition 
relates  that  on  a  cliff  in  the  sea  stood  a  gigantic  stone  dog,  which 
barked  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  The  stream  is  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge,  with  a  cafe'  at  each  end  of  it.  Below  the  bridge 
is  the  railway  viaduct.  Higher  up  is  a  smaller  bridge,  built,  as  an 
inscription  records,  by  Emir  Beshir  (p,  288)  in  the  year  1224  of 
the  Hegira  (1828-29). 

A  bridge  has  probably  existed  here  since  the  earliest  times.  An 
Arabic  inscription  to  the  S.  of  the  smaller  bridge,  states  that  a  bridge 
was  built  here  by  Sultan  Selim  (p.  Ixxxv);  and  a  Latin  inscription  between 
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the  two  bridges  records  the  coDstruction  of  the  Boman  road  under  Marcus 
Antoninus  (p.  281).  An  old  aqueduct  runs  down  the  N.  bank  of  the  gorge 
towards  the  valley.  Below  is  an  almost  illegible  cuneiform  inscription 
of  four  columns,  mentioning  King  Nebnchadneszar  II.  of  Babylon  (p.  395). 

The  ExcuBsiON  to  Jebbil  (p.  334),  irrith  its  Interesting  necio- 
polls,  requires  a  whole  day.  We  proceed  hy  railway  (train  every 
3  hrs.)  to  Ma'amiltein  in  55  min.  (fare  16  pi.  35  pa.,  11  pi.  10  pa.; 
comp.  note  on  the  rate,  of  exchange,  p.  275),  and  go  on  theuee  by 
carriage  (i^/4  hr. ;  fare  8-10  fr.),  which  is  always  easily  ohtainable. 

The  railway  leads  along  the  sea  below  the  road  described  at 
p.  280'.  1  M.  Ed'D6ra;  2  M.  Nakr  el-Mdtf  3>/2  M.  AnUl'yds;  5  M. 
Dtbdyeh,  The  line  now  crosses  the  road  and  passes  by  a  cutting 
through  the  spur  to  the  S.  of  the  Nahr  tl^KeUb  (p.  281).  Beyond 
(N.)  the  river  we  again  run  close  to  the  sea  and  beyond  (8  M.)  AtMta 
we  skirt  the  beautiful  bay  of  Mneh.  91/2  M.  Sarbd;  lO'/j  M.  JOLtuk, 
a  village  with  a  small  harbour  and  a  Turkish  telegraph-office.  The 
mountain-slopes  are  thickly  studded  with  tillages,  the  houses  of 
which  are  picturesquely  scattered  among  gardens.  Above  Jiineh  lies 
Ohadir,  adjoining  which  is  Sarhd  (with  its  railway-station  to  the 
S.E.),  while  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  is  Bkerkiy  the  residence  of 
the  Greek  bishop,  separated  by  a  small  valley  from  ZiUc  Mikdyil.  — 
12  M.  Ma'dmUtem^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay.  Hence  to  JebtiL  see 
p.  335. 

To  BBKyBiTA,  ca.  I6V2  M.,  carriage-road  (regular  carriage-service 
during  the  summer).  We  take  the  Tripoli  road  as  far  as  the  Ndhf 
Antelyds  (IV2  hr«;  see  p.  280),  where  we  diverge  to  the  right  by 
a  road  which  at  once  begins  to  ascend  the  hill.  In  1^/4  hr.  we  reach 
*Ain  *Ary  about  ^4  hr»  above  which  lies  the  monastery  Kumel 
esh^Shahwdrhj  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  bishop  of  Cyprus.  We  reach 
Bekfeiyfr  (Turkish  telegraph)  in  another  I1/4  hr.  The  Jesuits  have 
a  church,  monastery,  and  schools  here.  Bekfeiya  is  a  rather  large 
place  with  silk-factories.  It  is  beautifully  situated  high  up  on  the 
mountain,  directly  above  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Dog  River. —  Farther 
on  the  road  leads  us  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  the  E.  (^Esh-Shu- 
weirj  an  English  mission -station,  with  large  silk -manufactories, 
lies  1/4  hr.  to  our  left)  to  Ei~Mutein. 


The  villages  on^the  Slopb  of  thb  Lebanon,  sucli  as  Beit  Meri, 
Brummana,  aiid  'Aleih,  are  favourite  summer -resorts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Beirut  (p.  277)  and  are  also  fifequented  by  the  Euro- 
peans living  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  the 
heat  is  moderate  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  temperature  at  night. 

To  B^iT  Mebi  (101/2  M.)  AND  Brummana  (12  M.),  carriage-road 
with  daily  carriage-service  in  31/2  or  4  hrs.  Beyond  the  bridge  across 
the  Nahr  feelrftt  (V2  hr. ;  see  p.  280)  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the 
Tripoli  road,  and  in  20  min.  more  we  take  the  road  on  the  left  across 
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the  plain  of  8dha  to  the  E.  At  the  tillage  of  Tekweini  (25  min.) 
the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  hill  in  curves.  The  higher  we  ascend 
the  more  beautiful  is  the  view.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  village 
of  'Am  Se^ddeh  (the  summer-residence  of  the  Maronite  archbishop), 
and  in  20  min.  more  the  Maronite  village  of  — 

Beit  Meri  (2396  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  with  2000  inhab., 
which  has  two  hotels  in  the  season.  A  little  pine-grown  hill,  to  the 
S.,  offers  a  magnificent  •View:  to  the  S.  Deir  tUKdUa  (see  below); 
far  beneath  to  the  E.  the  WMi  Satimd  unites  with  the  Wddi  Ham- 
mdna  to  form  the  Beiriit  river.  Between  the  two  Is  the  ridge  of 
El-Metn  with  the  village  of  Rds  tl-Mein.    '■ 

From  Beit  Meri  tbe  Maronite  monastery  of  Beir  el-Kal^a  may  be 
reached  in  1/4  hr.  It  is  situated  2200  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  There  is  a  fine 
view  from  the  roof  of  the  monastery  church.  Many  remains  of  antiquities 
and  sarcophagi  are  found  here.  The  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple, 
36  yds.  long  by  18  yds.  broad,  are  still  preserved.  The  front  looked  to- 
wards the  plain.  Fragments  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  still  to 
be  seen.  The  large  drafted  stones  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
building,  which,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  dedicated  ^Jovi  Balmar- 
codi'',  which  has  been  translated  ^Lord  of  tbe  Dancing  Festivals'.  —  Trav- 
ellers on  horseback  may  return  by  the  monastery  of  J/idr  R61mi  and 
Tekweini  (see  above),  or  by  Bustem  Pasha's  garden  (p.  279). 

From  Beit  Meri  we  take  the  road  along  the  crest  of  the  hills, 
enjoying  a  beautiful  view  of  the  deep  Wddi  Saltmd  on  our  right, 
and  arrive  in  35  min.  at  — 

Brnxumina  (2360  ft.;  Lehathon  Hotel,  kept  by  SaalmUller,  a 
German,  plain  but  good,  fine  view  from  the  terrace ;  Hdtel  de$  Chhies, 
kept  by  Bonflls,  at  both  these,  pens,  with  wine  8-10  fr.;  Turkish 
TelegrapK),  which  contains  2600  inhab.  and  is  the  seat  of  the  K&im- 
makftm  of  the  district  of  El-Metn,  It  is  the  chief  station  of  the 
Quakers,  who  have  a  church,  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  a  hospital 
and  dispensary.  It  also  possesses  a  schools  of  the  Lazarists.  The 
name  (*Beit  rummina')  means  *house  of  the  pomegranate'. 

The  carriage  goes  on,  passing  Mdrsha^yd^  an  Orthodox  and  a 
Maronite  monastery  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  to  (3/4  hr.)  B(fabddt, 

From  Brummana  an  ascent  of  the  Bannin  (8660  ft.)  may  be  made; 
11-12  hrs.  We  follow  the  carriage-road  to  Bcfabddt  (>/4  hr.;  see  above), 
whence  a  bad  road  leads  past  the  monastery  of  MAr  MiUd  ed-Duu>dr  to  Dahr 
eth-JShuveir  (1  hr.),  where  there  is  a  caf^.  We  proceed  thence  by  road  to 
(*/«  br.)  BUMutein  (p.  282),  whence  a  stony  path  leads  to  the  (IVs  hr.) 
beautiful  spring  of  JITefro'  BkeUe'a  (or  KaUfa).  We  pass  some  peasants'  houses 
and  turn  to  the  left  (N.),  after  whicli  we  reach  (>/4  hr.)  the  deep  grotto  of 
MiahmUheh  and  in  another  1/4  hr.  the  J6t^  a  group  of  walnut-trees  about 
20  min.  from  the  road ,  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  building  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian-Hellenistic period,  and  some  sarcophagi.  In  li/z  hr.  we  reach  the 
spring  NAcf  McmMkhh^  and  in  2  hrs.  Nthcf  ^oimln,  beneath  the  summit 
^of  the  Sannin:  there  are  a  few  peasants*  houses  here.  From  the  spring 
we  now  turn  to  the  8.E.  till  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  between  Sannia 
and  KeneieehOyj^  hr.),  whence  we  take  the  path  to  the  N.  to  the  summit 
(21/4  brs.).  We  have  a  pretty  view  of  the  sea,  Beiriit,  and  the  district  of 
El-Metn;  to  the  £.,  the  Bikii'  and  the  Anti-Libanus ;  towards  the  N.  the 
prospect  is  bounded  by  the  ranges  of  the  Kesrawan.  In  some  of  the  ravines 
snow  lies  till  July.  On  the  N.  slopes  are  ancient  ruins.  —  The  steep 
descent  to  Zahleh  (p.  292)  takes  5-6  nrs. 
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To'Albih,  besides  the  railway  (p,  Q91),  cairiageS  ply  daily  in 
summer  (2^/2  hrs,).  The  Damascus  road  leads  p«st  El  -Hazraiyeh 
{p.  279)  and  the  Asfuriyeh  Insane  Asylum  (p.  276)  and  then  vinds 
upwards  among  the  well-oultivated  slapes  of  the  Lebanou,  affording 
a  series  of  magnificent  views.  After  a  time  the  deep  ravine  Of  the 
Nahr  Beiriit  (p.  280)  becomes  visible^  on  our  left.  A  little  tor  the 
left  below  Khdn  Jemhilr  (61/2  M.)  lies  'AreiylL  (stiation  on  ^he  railway, 
p.  292),  a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirut.  From 
this  point  on  the  mountain-district  is  named  El:-Gharb  (the  west).— 
At  lOidn  Sfuikh  Mahmild  (10  V2  M.)  the  road  di-verges  tp  the  right  and, 
running  along  the  verge  of  the  hills,  leads  us  (about  1  M.)  to  — 

'Aieihi  —  Hotels.  H6t.  Bassoul,  a  branch  of  the  flat.:  d*<»rient  in 
Beirut;  Hot.  Kirillo;  Anglo-American  Pension?  pens,  at  ail  these  iOfr- 
(wine  extra),  less  for  a  prolonged  stay.  —  Post  &  Telegraph  Office. 
where  F'rench  may  be  used. 

^AUih  (2460  ft.  above  the  sea- level)  is  a  favourite  summer- 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beiriit  and  has  many  handsome  villas. 
Pop.  2500.  The  Jesuits  have  a  station  and  school  here.  The  viev 
of  the  plain  of  the  coast  is  magnificent;  immediately  below  us  is  the 
fertile  Wddi  ShahrHry  with  the  villages  of  Bes^  (the  Gotham  of  the 
Lebanon),  Wddi  Shahrdr,  and  Kafr  SUmA. 
,  The  road  goes  on  to  the  S.  along  the  hill.  Beyond  Bcmefckt" 
(small  hotel)  it  forks ,  the  left  brancb  leading  to  (10  min.)  5fli 
/tl'Gharb  (Arab  Locanda),  with  :2000.  inhab.  and  many  summer- 
residences  of  natives  from  Beiriit.  Thexoad  to  the  right  leads  to 
(1  hr.)  'Aifh  'AnUby  an  Ung^sh  mission-station.  Thence  we  descend 
in  windings  to  (1 1/2  ^J-)  tl^e  thriving  Druse  village;  <tf^V-.5fctftw»/2t 
(Turkish  Telegraph  Office).  We  leave  the  beautifully  situated  Greek 
Catholic  monastery  of  DHr  el-Jf(frhaftK  to  thje  right,  cross  the  Widi 
.Shahrur  (see  above),  i^nd  reach. ("1  hr,)  El-^Haideik  (rail,  station, 
pp.  292,.^79)»     . 
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Quitting  Sidon  by  the  S.E.  gate,  we  reach  (40  min.)  the  village 
of  Detf  B««fn,  (ca.  1  hr.)  the  JVaftr  ez-ZahercLnt^  and  (50  min.)  Khdn 
Mohammed  'Ali,  and  trayerse  a  stony  tableland.  The  village  of 
Zifld  remains  on  the  right.    The  road  then  leads  to  (oa.  21/2  hrs.) 
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the  large  Met&wileh  village  of  En^Nabaityehj  -where  the  carriage- 
road  ends.    172^'-  ''AmUn. 

About  20  min.  to  the  S.,  on  a  precipitous  rock  rising  ahove 
the  ravine  (1500  ft.  deep)  of  the  Litdniy  stands  the  castle  of  Kal'at 
etli-Shaklf  (2346  ft.  above  the  sea- level),  which  commands  the 
mountain-pass  from  Sidon  to  Damascus. 

The  castle  is  first  mentioned  in  1179  as  a  stronghold  of  the  C3iristiui8. 
It  was  called  Be^fort  by  the  Grnsaders.  In  1196  the  garrison  was  forced 
to  snrrender  to  Saladin.  In  1240  the  castle  was  pnrchased,  along  witb 
Sidon,  by  the  Templars,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  again  in  1280. 
Finally  it  was  restored  by  Fakhreddin  (p.  2f78)  in  the  17th  centnry. 

On  the  S.  and  W.  sides  the  castle  is  protected  by  a  moat  hewn 
in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  50-120  ft.  On  the  S.  side  only  it  is  eon- 
n  ected  with  a  narrow  mountain-ridge.  The  entrance  is  on  the  S.E. 
Bide.  The  building  is  130  yds.  long  (from  N.  to  S.)  and  33  yds. 
wide.  At  the  N.  end  the  rock  projects  23  yds.  towards  the  E.  The 
court  on  the  E.  side  is  about  16  yds.  wide,  and  the  outworks  aie 
about  the  same  width.  The  walls  slope  outwards  to  a  distance  of 
6-10  yds.  The  S.  wall  was  defended  by  two  semicircular  towers. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  building  here  earlier  than  the  later  Kom»n 
period.  Most  of  the  remains  are  mediaeval  Saracenic.  In  the  centre 
of  the  E.  side  is  a  medieval  chapel.  —  The  *VrEW  is  magnificent 
Far  below  is  the  Lit&ni,  a  mountain-torrent  of  green  vfrater,  dashing 
over  its  rocky  bed.  On  the  opposite  slope,  which  is  less  precipitous, 
lie  several  villages  embosomed  in  foliage.  Beyond  the  plain  of 
Merj  'Ayfln  (p.  287)  towers  Mt.  Hermon,  adjoining  which  is  the 
stronghold  of  KaVat  E§-Subeibeh  (p.  260).  Towards  the  S.  lies  the 
hilly  country  of  Naphtali  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Safed.  On 
the  right  rises  the  Jebel  Jermal}:;  Huntn  (p.  258)  is  also  visible.  To 
the  N.E.  we  look  up  the  valley,  above  which  rises  the  Jebel  er-Rih4n. 

From  'Arnfln  we  descend  in  40  min.  to  the  Jisr  el-KhardeUy » 
bridge  across  the  Lit&ni,  near  which  is  the  best  camping-ground 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Fbom  Kal'at  ssh-Shakif  to  BxnttT.  This  beautiful  but  fatigtuBg 
tour  cannot  well  be  undertaken  earlier  than  the  middle  of  May  (gaid< 
necessary).  The  scenery  is  very  characteristic  of  Syria.  —  Starting  from 
the  Jisr  el-Khardeli  (see  above),  we  follow  the  W.  bank  of  the  LUdnS,  Enter 
ing  the  Wddi  Jermak^  we  reach  in  IV2  hr.  the  Druse  village  of'  that  name- 
After  V«  hr.- WB  pass  on  the  left  the  ruins  otEl-Medtneh\  and  in  1  hr.  more 
cross  the  I^akr  ez-Zaherdni  (p.  285).  We  then  ascend  to  (40  min.)  the 
considerable  Christian  village  of  Jerji^a.  In  1  hr.  we  reach  Jtjbffa,  with  a 
modern  castle;   in  1  hr.  25  min.  Zahalteh;  and  in  ca.  60  min.  Jesttn. 

Jezain,  now  the  seat  of  a  ^aimmak&m,  was  named  in  medisevaL  timej 
Casale  de  Oetin.  The  Christians  who  'compose  the  entire  population  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  vine  and  silk  culture.  At  the  foot  of  a  rock 
(650  ft.  in  height)  behind  the  town  flows  the  Nahr  el-'Amcalt,  the  Bosire- 
nu*  of  the  ancients.  A  fatiguing  path  ascends  this  cliff  to  a  plain  IV*  ^^ 
in  width,  beyond  which  rises  the  lofty  Tdmdt  Nfhd  (6(X70  ft).  On  the 
summit  (1V«  hr.)  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  —  About  5  min.  to  the  N-  of 
Jezzin  the  'Auwall  falls  to  a  depth  of  130  ft.  over  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks. 
This  river  separates  the  districts  of  Teffdh  and  /«jr«ln,  to  the  E.  of  Teffah, 
from  that  of  KhamHb^  situated  farther  to"  the  N. 

From  Jezzin  we  descend  the  brook  for  about  60  min.,  passing  a  number 
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of  villages.  At  the  point  where  the  'Auwali  (p.  386)  unites  with  the 
BdriUt  stand  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  4  ft.  thick  and  13  ft.  high. 
Proceeding  up  the  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  next,  reach  (25  min.)  BdHr 
and  (1  hr.  10  min.)  ffdret  el-Jeneidkh,  and  then  proceed  past  *Ain  MatUr 
and  *Ain  Kanya  (on  the  right)  to  (50  min.)  El-MuJ^t&ra,  the  CmaU  Mdktara 
of  the  Crusaders,  situated  on  a  lofty  mountain-spur  at  the  confluence  of 
the  'Auwali  with  the  Khar&heh^  which  comes  from  the  E.  The  large  vil- 
lage contains  schools  of  the  British  Syrian  Mission.  The  carriage-road 
hence  leads  via  El-Jedeideh,  ^Ain  et-SHh^  and  Sdkanipeh  to  (5  M.)  — 

Beit  ed-Din  or  Bteddin  (Arab  Locdnda;  Turkish  Telegraph  0/^ce),  the 
seat  in  summer  of  the  governiooient  of  Leba,non  (winter-seat  at  Ba'abda, 
see  p.  2^).  It  contains  a  small  garrison.  The  Castle^  a  restored  palace 
of  the  Emir  Beshir  (see  p.  288).  with  its  numerous  courts,  gardens,  colon- 
nades, baths,  etc.,  is  finely  situated  and  worth  visiting  (previous  per- 
mission from  the  pasha  necessary).  —  About  21/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Beit 
ed-Din,  by  carriage-road.,  lies  BcfaJUtn  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office),  an 
important  place  inhabited  by  Druses,* 

From  Beit  ed-Din  a  carriage-road  leads  in  a  wide  curve  to  (1  hr.)  — 
Deir  el-lgHamar,  the  'monastery  of  the  moon'  (5000  Haronite  inhab.), 
a  Mudirfyeh  immediately  subject  to  the  Governor.  It  contains  a  modest 
Locanda  and  a  TurkUh  TeUgraph  Office.  The  Serai  is  an  ancient  palace 
of  Fakhreddin  (p.  278).  The  village  (2830  ft,  above  the  sea-level)  is  sur- 
rounded by  luxuriantly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  terraces.  The  vine  and 
silk  culture  are  carried  on  here,  and,  as  throughout  the  whole  district,  silk- 
stuffs  and  embroidery  are  manufactured.  —  Public  conveyances  ply  daily 
in  summer  between  Deir  el-Eamar  and  Beirfit  (8  hrs.).  The  road  leads 
in  many  windings  to  (2  hrs.)  t^e  bridge  over  the  copious  Nahr  el-Kddt,  and 
thence  affcends  via  Jfhdla  and  Dei/Hn  (fine  views)  to  (1^4  hr.)  'Ain&b,  which 
has  about  1000  inhabitants.  A  short  digression  may  be  made  to  the  large 
educational  institution  of  the  American  missionaries  in  'Abeih.  From  'Ainab 
we  descend  in.  20  min.  to  ah%tmldn,  ^a  hr.  beyond  which  we  reach  *Ain 
'.4ntf&.    Thence  to  BHrAt,  see  p.  284. 

From  Jlsr  el-Khardell  we  first  ride  to  the  N.  to  the  (II/4  hr.) 
large  village  of  El-Jedeidehj  which  possesses  a  school  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  and  then  to  the  E.  to  (1  hr.)fifi2&  el^Khdn.  The  green 
tract  of  Mer)  'AyCn  lies  on  our  right  (the  Ijon  of  1  Kings  xv.  20). 
The  road  now  leads  to  the  N.,  following  the  course  of  the  Nahr  el- 
M&sbdnt,  to  (8/4  hi.)  a  bridge,  and  thence  to  (V2  hr.)  — 

HAibeiyft  (2280  ft.;  TurkUh  Telegraph  Offiee\  a  small  town 
with  6600  inhab.  (4000  Christians),  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  from  which  a  brook  descends  to  the  Nahr  el- 
Hdsbdnt  (p,  268).  The  American  Mission  and  the  British  Syrian 
Mission  have  a  church  and  schools  here.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley 
are  terraces  luxuriantly  planted  with  olives  and  vines.  The  grapes 
are  either  converted  into  raisins  or  into  syrup  (dibs).  Hasbeiya  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Baal  Qady  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon  (Josh,  xi,  17,  etc).  The  castle,  once  occupied  by  the  Druse 
emirs  of  the  Shihab  family  (p.  288),  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Turkish  authorities,  —  In  the  environs  of  H&^beiya  are  numerous 
bitumen^  pits,  which  are  let  by  government.  Near  the  source  of 
the  Hasbani,  V2  lir.  to  the  N,,  the  ground  is  partly  of  a  volcanic 
character. 

The  Wddi  ci-  Teim  has  always  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Druse 
sect  (p.  Ixxiil),  as  its  founder  Ed-Darazi  is  said  to  have  lived  here. 

18* 
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About  20  min.  above  HiBbeiyi  is  the  Khalwet  el^Biyddy  a  central 
shrine  of  the  sect 

The  HiSTOBT  OF  THB  Dbusbs  (p.  Ixxlii)  during  the  last  two  centuries 
consists  chiefly  of  a  narrative  of  the  party-straggles  of  various  powerful 
noble  families.  After  the  expulsion  m  1694  of  the  tfa'anide  family,  to 
which  Fakhreddtn  (p.  278)  belonged,  the  Shih&b  family  got  the  upper  hand. 
The  most  eminent  member  of  that  family  was  Emtr  Beshfr  (1789-1810),  who 
established  himself  at  Deir  el-Kamar  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  admiral  of  the  British  flee't,  and  allied  himself  more  closely  with 
Ibr&hlm  Pasha  (p.  Ixzzr)  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  hands  against  his 
antagonist  the  Shetth  BesMr  at  Mukht&ra,  of  the  Jambel&t  family.  He 
privately  professed  to  be  a  convert  to  the  Maronite  church,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  favour  the 
Christians  openly.  With  the  help  of  the  Egyptians,  he  suppressed  a 
revolt  fomented  by  Sheikh  Beshir  and  caused  the  Sheikh  himself  to  be 
slain.  The  struggles  between  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses,  however, 
continued.  When  the  Druses  were  afterwards  armed  by  the  allies  of 
Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  revolting  against  the  Egyptians,  Emir  Beshir 
remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  and  was  banished  to  Malta  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  Anarchy  now  prevailed  in  this  mountain  region.  In  1841 
the  Druses  revolted  and  defeated  the  army  of  the  Maronites.  The  Tiurkish 
government  rejoiced  to  see  the  rival  sects  thus  destroying  one  another, 
but  in  1843  the  chief  authority  was  so  divided  that  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  each  had  a  sheikh  of  their  own.  This  distribution  of  power,  how- 
ever, led  to  new  disturbances.  In  1859  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the 
Maronites,  and  the  government  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  for  dis- 
arming the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  and  exposed  them  to  the  fury  of 
the  murderous  Druses  (p.  299). 

Beyond  H&8beiy&  the  load  crosses  a  small  valley  to  the  N.  by  » 
bridge,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (i/4hr.).  It  then  leads  to 
(1  hr.)  Mimis  and  (8^4 hr.)  Jrtt/'eiV(with  a  *khalweh'  or  Dmse chapel). 
In  20  min.  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  it  follows  to  the  right. 
To  the  left  below  is  seen  the  Wadi  et-Teim  (p.  287 ;  40  min.).  We 
then  descend  (25  min.),  leaving  E8-8eftneh  on  the  right,  and  entei 
the  monntains  towards  the  £.,  in  the  direction  of  Beit  Ldya  (i  hr.). 

About  40  min.  to  the  S.  of  Beit  Laya  lies  'Ain  Bar$hd,  20  min.  above 
which  stands  one  of  the  best  -preserved  temples  of  the  Hermon  district 
It  is  4n  antis',  facing  the  E.,  39  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and  19  ft.  high  from 
platform  to  cornice.  The  pronaos  is  8  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  the  cella  26  ft.  by 
16  ft.  The  W.  side  of  the  cella  is  4Va  ft.  higher  than  the  others.  There 
are  here  four  pedestals  with  columns  built  into  the  wall.  The  bases  of 
these  are  Attic,  the  capitals  Ionic.  Above  is  a  cornice  running  round  the 
wall  of  the  cella )  on  each  side  are  two  lions^  heads  with  a  tiger^s  head 
between  them.  The  roof  of  the  temple  has  fallen  in.  The  building  stands 
on  a  basement  which  is  7i/s  ft.  high  on  the  W.  side.  It  possesses  a 
beautifully  enriched  gate,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  niche.  In  the  tym- 
panum at  the  W.  end  is  a  bas-relief  bust  of  a  woman  with  two  small 
horns  (comp.  p.  261). 

To  the  N.  of  Beit  LHya  we  next  reach  (Va  ^^0  Bl^eiyifeh  and 
(35  min. ,  bad  road)  — 

B&8hei7&.  The  village  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office)  has  about 
3000  inhab.,  including  a  few  Protestants,  and  rises  in  terraces  on 
a  steep  slope  in  the  midst  of  orchards.  Towards  the  S.,  above  the 
lofty  castle,  Hermon  rears  its  majestic  head. 
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Mount  EwrmoB  (Jehel  esh^SheOch), 

The  AflOBNT  of  Hermon  cannot  be  undertaken  before  May.  The  ex- 
pedition reoiiires  a  whole  day  (ascent  7  hrs.,  descent  5  hrs.)  and  is  Tery 
fatiguing.  The  start  should  be  made  before  sunrise.  The  usual  starting 
points  are  Hasbeiya  (p.  287)  and  S&she{y&  (p.  288).  A  guide  (6-8  fr.)  is 
necessary.  Provisions  and  water  should  not  be  forgotten.  Those  who 
intend  to  spend  a  night  in  a  tent  on  the  top  should  take  a  supply  of  fuel. 
Travellers  must  see  on  the  previous  day  that  the  horses  and  their  gear  are 
fit  for  this  unusually  rough  work,  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  well  fed 
and  rested.  Luggage  should  be  sent  to  the  place  to  which  the  descent  is 
to  be  made. 

in  Arabic  Mt.  Hermon  is  called  Jehel  eeh-SheHth,  i.  e,  'mountain  of  the 
white-haired\  or  Jebel  et-Telj^  'snow -mountain".  The  Sidonians  called 
Hermon  '•Birion\  and  perhaps  the  name  JShenir  (Deut.  iii.  9)  was  applied' 
to  part  of  Hermon  only.  As  a  landmark  of  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  Syria 
also,  Mt.  Hermon  is  frequently  mentioned^  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was 
a  holy  mountain,  and  numerous  ancient  temples  situated  on  and  near  the 
mountain  serve  as  a  memorial  of  the  ancient  Vorship.  The  Hebrews  ex- 
tolled its  majestic  height  (Psalm  lxxziz.  12).  They  valued  it,  too,  as  a 
collector  of  clouds  (Psalm  cxzxxn.  3).  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  haunt  of  wild 
beasts  (Song  of  Sol.  iv.  8),  and  its  snow  was  used  in  ancient  times,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Jerome  (comp.  Prov.  xxv.  13),  as  at  the  present  day,  for  cooling 
the  beverages  of  the  wealthy.  It  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  M.  Its  rock -formation  is  hard  limestone,  covered  at  places 
with  soft  chalk,  while  basadt  makes  its  appearance  in  the  S.  spurs  and  near 
}3&§beiy&.  Crystals  of  calcareous  spar  are  occasionally  found.  Hermon  is 
separated  from  Anti-Libanus  by  a  ravine  on  the  K.  side.  In  winter  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  heavy  masses  of  snow,  and  even  in  summer 
patches  of  snow  are  to  be  found  in  shaded  hollows.  Bears  are  still  fre- 
quently seen  on  Mt.  Hermon;  the  species  is  called  'Ursus  Syriacus^  but 
it  resembles  the  brown  bear  of  other  countries.  Foxes,  wolves,  and  various 
kinds  of  game  also  abound.  The  industrial  crops  are  the  same  as  in  other 
mountain-districts  of  Syria,  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  which  above 
Basheiy&  ascends  to  a  height  of  4726  ft.,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Above  the  cultivated  land  are  a  few  thin  and  scattered  groups  of  oaks 
iQuereus  eenis,  Look  A  Mellul).  About  500  ft.  above  the  vines  begins  an 
extensive  growth  of  tri^acanth  bushes  with  prickly  leaves,  and  at  a  height 
of  3770>54»)  ft.  several  edible  wild  fruits  occur.  The  almond  abounds, 
and  is  the  commonest  tree  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  this  con- 
siderable height,  whence  this  region  is  sometimes  called  'Akabet  el-L6zeh 
(almond  mountain).  There  are  three  kinds  of  almond-trees,  two  large 
plums,  a  cherry,  and  a  |^ear.  If  the  explorer  proceeds  from  B3,sheiy&  in 
tiie  direction  of  Hafbeiya,  through  the  *Akahet  ehJenina  to  the  Jebel  Khdn^ 
he  will  meet  with  a  dense  growth  of  two  interesting  conifers,  viz.  the 
thin -branched  Jtmiperue  exeeUa  M.  Biebt  or  dwarf  tree-juniper,  and  the 
Junipei*u8  drupacea  Lakill,  a  much  rarer  shrub.  The  latter,  called  dvfrAn 
by  the  Arabs,  bears  berries  as  large  as  plums  with  blue  streaks.  Above 
this  scattered  but  very  Interesting  growth  of  trees  we  find  a  poor  and 
insignificant  growth  of  prickly  and  other  shrubs,  all  belonging  to  the  flora 
of  the  Oriental  steppes,  some  of  which,  however,  are  peculiar  to  this  region, 
as  AeWagalue  AcanthoUtnon  ^  Cowinia,  and  others.  Near  the  snow -fields 
occurs  also  the  Eanunculus  demiseus.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  greener  than  the  others,  occur  large  patches  of  the  large  umbelliferous 
tukerdfiy  a  kind  of  ferula. 

From  Hdsbeiyd  we  ascend  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley  to 
(I/2  hr.)  'AinKanya  and  (1/4  hr.)  SJmwtiyd,  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the 
-watershed  between  the  wooded  Wddi  Btni  Hasan  on  the  left  and 
the  W&di  elnEibbdriyeh  on  the  right.  Passing  the  ruins  of  Khirhtt 
Shuweiydj  we  reach  (1/4  hr.),  on  the  left,  the  Mughdret  Shuwtiyd, 
or  ancient  tomb-caverns  of  Shnwelyfi.    The  ascent  of  the  height 
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which  conceals  Mi.  Heimon  from  view  is  fttigniiig.  Beyond  it'^ire 
enter  the  Wddi  'Am  'Afd,  and  now  see  the  snmoiits  of  ik»  moun- 
tain before  ns.  In  aboitt  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  eiest  of  the  mountain 
and  follow  it  towards  the  N^.  to  the  (17s  1^0  hanen  summit. 

Xonnt  EermoiL  culminates  in  three  peaks,  consisting  partly  of 
rnbhle ;  the  northern  and  southern,  about  500  paces  apart,  are  each 
about  9050ft.  in  height;  the  western,  about  100 ft.  lower,  is  separ- 
ated from  the  others  by  a  small  Talley ,  and  is  700  paces  distant 
from  them.  On  the  S.  peak  are  some  ruins  (called  Kcur  'Antar), 
probably  belonging  to  a  temple  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome. 
On  the  summit  is  a  hollow,  bounded  by  an  oval  enclosure  of  stones 
which  are  placed  close  together.  The  well-hewn  blocks  are  inserted 
in  the  uneven  surface  of  rubble  or  rock.  To  the  S.  of  this  elliptical 
enclosure  stood  a  building,  now  entirely  destroyed,  which  was  prob- 
ably a  sacellum  (a  small  sanctuary  without  a  roof).  The  rock  which 
formed  the  foundation  has  been  hewn  for  the  purpose.  To  the  N.E. 
is  a  rock-cavern  with  traces  of  columns. 

The  *yiEW  is  of  vast  extent,  embracing  a  great  part  of  Syria.  In 
the  distance,  to  the  S.,  we  see  the  mountains  of 'Ajliin  extending 
towards  Moab,  then  the  Jordan,  with  the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and 
H&leh,  to  the  W.  of  which  are  Samaria  and  Galilee  extending  to- 
wards Oarmel,  and  the  Mediterranean  from  Carmel  to  Tyre ;  next  to 
this  part  of  the  landscape  rises  the  range  of  Lebanon  in  a  wide  curre 
from  Jebel  er-BiMn  and  Jebel  Keneiseh  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Sannin  (p.  283)  and  the  Makmal  to  the  N. ;  between  these  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Lit^ni,  from  KaFat  esh- Sharif  upwards,  extending  far 
into  the  plain  of  El-Bi^^i'  (p.  292);  we  next  perceive  Anti-JLibanus; 
to  the  N.W.  stretches  the  plain  of  Damascus,  as  far  as  the  ^meadow 
lakes',  to  the  S.  of  which  rise  Jebel  el-Aswad  and  Jebel  el-M&nf 
(p.  151);  next  to  these  is  seen  the  whole  range  of  the  Haurau,  in 
front  of  which  are  El-Lej&h  and  JeidOr.  In  the  foreground,  to  the 
W.,  lies  the  Wadi  'Ain  'Atll,  to  the  E.  the  W&di  'Arnt,  and  to  the 
S.E.  theWlUiiShib'a. 

The  descent  may  be  made  by  the  same  route  or  to  SdAeiyd 
(4  hrs.,  guide  necessary). 

Another  route  (guide  necessary)  descends  from  thjB  summit  to  (4  hrs.) 
KaVat  Jendel  on  the  £.  side.  This  Tillage  contains  a  ruined  castle,  and 
at  'AiTiiy  3  hrs.  to  the  S.S.W.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  From  KaFat 
Jendel  the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Sl-Katand,  near  Damascus  (p.* 262), 
in  about  2Vj  hrs. 

F&OM  RisHBiYl  TO  Damascus.  —  a.  Via  Deis  bl-'Ashaib  (guide  neces- 
sary).  We  first  ride  in  i  hr.  to  Ka/r  KUk,  situated  at  the  £.  end  of  a 
basin-like  plain,  which  in  winter  forms  a  lake.  The  village  contains  a 
few  relics  of  antiquity.  After  10  min.  we  ascend  a  steep  hill  CB.K.E.), 
on  the  top  of  which  (20  min.)  we  traverse  a  furrowed  plateau.  In  about 
•/4  hr.  more  we  descend  into  the  valley.  After  20  min.  the  valley  tarns 
towards  the  N.E.,  and  leads  to  (1  hr.)  Deir  d-'AtMir.  at  the  E.  end  of  a 
small  plain.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Druses  and  Christiana.  Among 
the  houses  stands  an  ancient  temple,  the  walls  of  which  are  preserved, 
brom  Deir  el-'Ashair  we  descend  to  the  plain  on  the  E.N.E.,  erOM  G^hr.)  a 
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low  watershed,  and  reach  (i/shr.)  KJtdn  Meithelitn.  on  the  post-road.  Thence 
we  proceed  to  (lOVs  U.)  El-Hdmi  (p.  294)  and  (6V2  M.  farther)  Damascus. 

b.  Vil  El-KatanI  (guide  necessary).  We  cross  a  narrow  plateau  to 
the  E.,  obtain  (1/4  hr.)  a  view  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  plain  of  Kctfr  KiHk 
(p.  290),  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  ^Aihd.  To  the  N.  of  the  village  once  stood 
a  temple,  of  which  few  remains  are  left.  After  IV4  hr.  (to  the  N.E.)  we 
come  to  the  top  of  Efh-Thuffhra  ('hollow  way^),  pass  some  ruins,  and  in 
11/4  hr.  reach  Biakleh.  The  village  stands  in  a  small  plain,  6010  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  ruins.  Two  temples  once  stood  here. 
The  higher,  situated  in  the  village,  is  completely  ruined  (several  Greek 
inscriptions).  The  other,  better  preserved,  is  about  1(X)  paces  below  the 
village,  to  the  V.E.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  temple  faced  Ht.  Hermon 
towards  the  W.,  while  the  other  temples  around  the  mountain  face  the  £. 
Outside  the  S.  wall,  near  the  S.E.  corner,  is  a  large  block  of  stone,  on 
which  there  is  a  kind  of  medallion  with  a  face  in  relief,  surrounded  by 
flames  (possibly  the  sun-god)^  to  it  belongs  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  carved  on  a  stone  that  has  been  broken  away ',  the  whole 
is  probably  from  the  architrave  of  the  temple.  There  are  also  a  few 
rock-tombs  at  Rakleh.  —  From  Rakleh  to  Et-Katand  about  4  hrs.5  thence 
to  Damascus,  see  p.  262. 

About  1  hr.  20  min.  to  the  S.W.  of  Rakleh  are  situated  the  ruins  of 
Burknah,  6203  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  most  interesting  part  of  them 
is  the  skilfully  executed  substructure  of  a  large  platform,  about  52i/2  yds. 
long  (from  N.W.  to  S.E.)  and  39  yds.  wide.  On  the  S.  side  the  wall  is 
89  ft.  high;  on  the  N.  side  the  rock  has  been  artificially  levelled.  A  large 
chamber,  ifi/syds.  wide,  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  substructure. 
Above  it  is  a  series  of  arches,  of  segment  shape  in  the  inside.  Adjacent 
are  several  chambers ,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  bath. 
A  large  Byzantine  basilica  seems  once  to  have  stood  on  the  platform, 
perhaps  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  Many  capitals  of  different  forms 
lie  scattered  around.  —  About  68  yds.  to  the  K.  of  this  building  are  the 
ruins  of  another,  evidently  once  adapted  for  use  as  a  Christian  church,  but 
the  original  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  We  may  now  descend  hence 
to  £1-Katan&  (near  Damascus;  p.  262)  in  3Vs  hrs. 


37.  Bailway  firom  BeirtLt  to  Damajcns. 

91 M.  Railway  of  the  Sociiii  Ottomane  det  Chemins  de  Fer  de  Dama$,  Hamd^ 
et  ProlcngtmenU^  opened  in  1896.  There  is  one  passenger-train  daily  in 
each  direction  (from  Beirut  Harhour  at  7  a.m.,  from  Damaicus  Beramkeh  at 
8.S0  a.m.)  and  also  one  *mixed'  train  (from  Beirut  at  6  p.m.,  from  Dctmasctu 
at  6.15  p.m.).  —  From  Beirfit  (passenger  train)  to  (2  hrs.  11  min.)  /ileih^  fares 
18  pi.,  12  pi.  •,  to  (51/4  hrs.)  Reydk,  81  pi.  SO,  34  pi.  20;  to  (7  hrs.)  Ez-Zebeddnt, 
75  pi.  30,  60  pi.  20;  to  (9  hrs.)  Banuueus  (Beramkeh  Station),  110  pi.  10, 
75  piastres.  The  mixed  train  takes  12-14  hrs.  —  As  the  time-table  is  liable 
to  alteration,  travellers  should  make  enquiries  at  the  hotels  as  to  the  de- 

{>aTtnre  of  the  trains.  —  Luggage  must  be  at  the  station  not  less  than 
/4  hr.  before  the  departure  of  the  train.  —  Travellers  are  Strongly  recom- 
mended to  have  the  exact  fare  in  readiness.  For  the  rate  of  exchange, 
comp.  p.  276.  —  The  carriages  are  more  comfortable  than  those  of  the 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  line,  but  are  still  capable  of  improvement.  European 
travellers  are  recommended  not  to  travel  in  the  third-class  carriages, 
though  even  ladies  may  make  use  of  the  second  class  without  fear.  — 
A  halt  of  Vs  ^r.  is  made  at  Beydk  (buffet)  for  dinner.  Fruit  and  other 
refreahments  are  offered  for  sale  at  several  other  stations. 

The  railway  is  a  narrow-gauge  line,  with  20  M.  of  Abt*8  rack- 
and-pinion  system  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  first  30  M.  In 
the  Lebanon  it  generally  follows  the  diligence- route.  Most  travellers 
start  fiom  the  Harbour  Station  at  BdrUt  (p.  275).    The  line  at  first 
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skirts  the  sea-coast  and  then  turns  inland  towards  the  main  railway 
station.  It  is  next  carried  across  the  Tripoli  road  by  a  viadnct,  then 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  follows  the  coarse  of  the  Nahr  BeiriU 
(p.  280).  At  Rustem  Pasha^s  Garden  (p.  279)  it  erosses  the  carriage- 
road  to  Damascus  and  proceeds  to  the  S.  on  a  level  course  to  (4YsM.) 
El'Hadeth.  Thence  the  line,  turning  to  the  E. ,  ascends  steadily.  — 
SYa'M.  Ba^abdd  (796  ft.),  the  winter-residence  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Lebanon  (p.  Ivii),  who  occupies  the  old  but  remodelled  chitteau  of 
the  Emir,  to  the  W.  of  the  village  (summer-residence  at  Beit  ed-Din, 
see  p.  287).  Ba'abd4  affords  a  line  view  of  Beiriit  and  St.  George's 
Bay.  —  7  V2  M.  JemhUr,  beyond  which  the  road  is  once  more  crossed. 
—  Near  (IO1/2  M.)  'Ardyd  (p.  284)  is  a  short  tunnel.  The  line  de- 
scribes a  wide  curve  and  doubles  back  on  its  track  in  a  loop,  affording 
as  the  direction  changes  continuous  pretty  views  of  the  coast  and 
of  the  nearer  and  well-cultivated  Wddi  ShahrHr.  —  13  M.  'AUih 
(p.  284)  J  17  M.  BehamdHni  19  M.  'Ain  86far.  To  the  left  is  the 
green  ravine  of  the  Wddi  Hammdna.  Vegetation  gradually  ceases 
and  we  enter  a  bleak  region.  The  line  pierces  the  tunnels  of  Mudeirij 
(300  yds.)  and  Baidar  (Khdn  Murdd ;  390  yds.),  reaching  its  highest 
level  (4880  ft)  in  Lebanon  in  the  latter.  On  the  E.  side  we  descend 
to  (271/2  M.)  EL'Mreijdt  We  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  Jehel  Keneisch, 
on  the  left,  and  of  the  Jebel  el-Bdrilk,  on  the  right.  —  29  M.  £Z- 
JedUehShtdra  (J'diiah);  321/2  M.  Saiyid-Ndyil  (8aU  NeilJ. 

35  M.  El-Mu^allaka,  a  considerable  Muslim  village  belonging 
to  the  vilayet  of  Suriya,  and  containing  a  school  and  station  of  the 
British  Mission  and  a  Jesuit  settlement. 

To  tbe  N.W.  of  £1-Mu'allaka  and  separated  from  it  by  a  road  only 
lies  Zahleh  (3100  ft. ;  Batel  Central,  near  the  bridge,  an  Arab  locanda  offering 
fair  accommodation  \  Turkish  Telegraph  Office)^  a  Christian  town  with  about 
15,000  inhab.,  schools  of  the  British  Syrian  Mission,  a  Jesuit  monastery  and 
church,  and  numerous  other  churches.  Zahleh  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Lebanon,  while  El-Mu'allaka  is  in  the  vilayet  of  Syria.  The  little  town 
nestles  among  woods,  and  winds  in  great  curves  along  both  banks  of  the 
brook  El'Barddntt  which  descends  through  a  ravine  from  the  8emnim.  It 
possesses  numerous  industries*  and  much  wine  is  grown  here.  In  18G0 
the  inhabitants  suffered  much,  when  the  Druses  took  the  town. 

From  Zahleh  travellers  may  undertake  the  ascent  of  the  Sannln 
(8566  ft.  J  p.  283)  with  good  guides;  the  ascent  is  steep  and  precipitous. 

Beyond  Mu'allaka  the  line  turns  to  the  E.  and  trayerses  Sl-Bik&' 
(^lowland'),  a  broad  valley,  resembling  a  tableland,  between  Le- 
banon and  Anti-Libanus.  Towards  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
spurs  of  the  Tdmdt  Nthd  ('twins  of  Nlhl'),  through  the  rocks  of 
which  the  Nahr  el-LUdni  forces  its  way  with  difficulty.  The  valley 
was  anciently  called* CoeZcsi/ria  ('hollow  Syria*),  a  name  which, 
however,  is  generally  used  by  classical  authors  to  designate  all  the 
district  to  the  S.  of  Seleucia  (with  the  exception  of  PhoBnida), 
as  far  as  the  Desert  of  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Bi\!k*  is  much  less  richly 
cultivated  now  than  in  ancient  times.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Nahr 
el-Ltt&ni. 

41 M.  Reydk  or  Baydk  (Buffet,  D.2V2fr.),  where  a  halt  of  V2  ^'  *^ 
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made.  Railway  hence  to  Ba'albek  and  HamH.  see  pp.  318,  364.  — 
The  line  now  enters  the  Anti-Libanus  and  follows  the  narrow  ravine 
of  the  Wddi  Tahfdfeh,  —  48V2  M.  YahfOftk,  The  yalley  is  oorered 
with  oaks,  plane-trees,  and  wild  rose-hushes,  and  its  sides  rise 
sheer  on  each  side.  The  train  runs  to  the  S.  E.  to  the  bridge  Jitr 
er-JBummdneA  (4330  ft.),  then  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  ascends  be- 
tween the  two  chains  of  the  Anti-Llbanus  to  (531/2  M.)  Sarghdyd 
{Zerghaya;  comp.  p.  319),  on  the  watershed.  This  is  the  highest 
point  (4610  ft)  attained  by  the  line  in  the  Anti-Libanus  and  com- 
mands a  fine  monntain-yiew.  The  railway  descends  towards  the 
S.W.  to  — 

61  M.  EzrZebed&ni  (3886  ft),  the  capital  of  a  Kad&,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  exuberant  vegetation.  It  has  6600  inhab.  (one-half 
of  them  Christians),  a  garrison,  and  a  Russian  school  for  boys.  The 
apples  of  Ez-Zebed&nt  are  famous  and  the  oval  grapes  are  common 
here.   There  are  no  antiquities. 

The  railway  now  runs  to  the  S.,  following  the  valley  of  the  "Nahr 
Baradd  through  the  Plain  of  e%-Zeheddnt,  which  stretches  from  N. 
to  S.  between  mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  steep  range 
to  the  W.  is  the  Jebel  ez-Zebeddnt,  The  plain,  which  was  probably 
once  a  large  lake,  is  nearly  3  M.  broad,  and  is  beautifully  culti- 
vated and  well  watered.  It  is  covered  with  apple,  apricot,  and 
walnut  trees,  poplars,  etc.,  and  many  of  the  gardens  are  enclosed  by 
green  hedges.  —  After  crossing  the  BaradH,  the  train  passes  Et'Tek- 
kiyeh,  threads  a  short  tunnel,  and  reaches  — 

7172^*  S^  Widi  Barad&,  a  village  surrounded  by  orchards, 
and  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a  defile  which  the  stream  has  formed 
for  itself  between  precipitous  cliffs. 

The  Tillage  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abila  Lysaniae  (mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  etc.),  the  district  around  which  was  called  Abilme  and  is 
described  by  Josephns  as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias.  St.  Luke  mentions  a 
certain  Lysanias  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius 
(iii.  1).  A  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  cannot  have  been  established  until  B.C.  4, 
when  the  inheritance  of  Herod  the  Great  was  divided.  It  was  afterwards 
presented  by  the  Boman  emperors  to  Agrippa  I.  and  II. 

Among  the  rocks  above  the  village  are  seen  a  number  of  Rock  Tombs. 
—  The  name  of  Abila  is  popularly  derived  from  'Abel',  and  on  the  hill 
to  the  W.  (right)  a  tradition  of  the  16th  cent  points  out  the  ITehi  mbU 
as  the  spot  where  Gain  (K&bil)  slew  H&bil,  his  brother  (according  to 
the  Korftn).  Adjacent  are  the  ruins  of  a  Temple^  about  15  yds.  long  and 
8»/4  yds.  wide.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  temple  is  a  vaulted  tomb  with  steps 
in  the  rock  near  it.  •>  Near  the  bridge,  10  min.  above  the  village,  and 
aboat  too  ft.  above  the  river,  on  the  left  bank,  is  an  Aneie»t  Boad,  18-16  ft. 
wide ,  hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  900  paces.  At  places  a  ledge 
of  rock  has  been  left  to  form  a  parapet,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  road 
were  probably  protected  by  a  wall.  At  the  N.B.  end  the  road  terminates 
at  a  precipice,  whence  it  was  perhaps  carried  onwards  by  a  viaduct. 
Latin  inscriptions  on  the  rock  record  that  this  road  was  constructed  during 
the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurellus  and  Lucius  Verus  (i. «.  a  little 
after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century).  A  few  paces  below  the  road  runs 
an  tMfiieni  Aqtteduety  partly  hewn  in  the  rock  and  covered  with  obliquely 
placed  stones.  It  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  access  to  some  of  the 
rock- tombs. 
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Beyond  Sd^  W&di  Barada  the  railway  rans  to  the  S.E.  to  (74  M.) 
DHt  KdnOin  and  (76V2  M.)  'Ain  FIJeh.  The  name  Ffjeh  is  piobahly 
corrupted  from  the  Greek  trtif-f]  (spring).  The  spring  here  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Barada,  though  not  the  most 
distant  fh>m  its  mouth,  as  it  supplies  that  stream  with  twice  as 
much  water  as  it  contains  before  it  is  thus  augmented. 

Above  the  caverns  eontaining  tbe  springs  rises  a  kind  of  platform, 
partly  of  roek  and  partly  of  masonry,  bearine  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple 
Doilt  of  huge  blockj.  A  few  paces  to  the  8.  Is  a  vaulted  chamber,  ST^/s  ft 
in  length  and  27  ft.  in  breadth,  of  which  only  the  walla  remain,  l^iches 
are  visible  in  the  interior.  In  the  direction  of  the  river  was  once  a  portal. 
The  remains  of  this  venerable  shrine,  which  was  perhaps  dedicated  to 
the  river-god,  are  still  enclosed  by  a  grove  of  beautiful  trees. 

From  'Ain  Fyeh  the  railway  follows  the  river  to  — 
80  M.  El-Judddeh  (J'deydeh)  and  (8272  M.)  E^Hdmi,  where  it 
once  more  reaches  the  carriage-road.  —  841/3  M.  Dummar,  a  place 
consisting  of  villas.  We  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  distant  minaietg 
of  Damascus.  On  the  left  rises  the  Jebd  KasyCn  (p.  316),  on  the 
right  the  hill  of  Kalabdt  el-Me%%eh. 

89^2  ^-  Damascus  Beraimkeh^  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where 
most  travellers  alight  (see  below).  The  train  goes  on,  skirting  the 
outside  of  the  city,  to  the  (91  M.)  principal  station  of  Damascut 
Meiddn  (p.  166). 

38.   DamasciiB. 

Plana.  In  the  accompanying  text  PI.  I  refers  to  the  adjoining  general 
plan  of  Damascus,  PI.  11  to  tiiat  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  (p.  §di). 

Bailway  Statiena.  The  Beramkeh  StaHon  (PI.  I,  04;  see  above),  for 
Beirdt,  is  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  near  the  hotels.  —  The  Meidom 
Station  (Gare  du  Mei'dan :  PI.  I,  B  %  the  principal  station  of  the  Frencb 
line,  for  Bl-Huzeirib  and  Beiriit,  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Meid&n  suburb 
(pp.  156,  909).  —  The  Kadem  Station  (PI. I;  C,8),  for  the  Hejas  Bailway 
(p.  151),  also  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Heid&n.  —  Cab  (see  below)  from  the 
Beramkeh  Station  to  the  hotels  6-8  pi.,  from  the  Keid&n  and  Eadem 
Stations  1-1  Vi  mej.  (stringent  bargaining  necessary). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  vi).  Hotsl  Vigtokia  &  Damascus  PaikAcb  Hotkl 
(PI.  n,  C  4;  landlord,  Fieiro  Pauiicevich^  a  Dalmatian),  UdTSL  i>''€htiBNT 
(PI.  U,  C  4;  landlords,  Kaottam  Friret)^  two  establishments  near  the  Beram- 
keh Station  and  the  6erai,  pens.  12-15  fr.,  wine  extra  (more  when  travellers 
are  numerous).  A  reduction  is  made  by  both  hotels  after  the  season,  or 
for  a  prolonged  stay  (6-10  fr.  per  day).  Prices  should  be  agreed  on  before- 
hand. —  Bottle  of  Bbsb  2  fr.,  of  Wink  (of  Shtdra)  3-6  fr.,  very  good. 

The  Arab  Oafes  of  Damascus  are  the  largest  in  the  East,  and  a  visit 
.to  one  of  them  is  interesting.  Most  of  them  have  a  stream  flowing  past 
one  side.  They  consist  of  large  saloons  or  gardens  with  a  number  of 
diminutive  little  tables  and  still  smaller  chairs  or  benches,  on  which  the 
Damascene  sits  cross-legged,  smoking  his  nargileh  and  playing  back- 
gammon. Travellers  may  visit  the  C<tf4  Sdfaniyth  (PL  I ;  F,  8)  and  the  garden- 
caf^s  along  the  Beirdt  road  and  in  front  of  the  Bib  Tiimi  (p.  312). 

Oaba  of  vary uig  quality  In  the  square  In  front  of  the  post-office.  Price : 
in  the  town  10-12  pi.  an  hour,  single  trip  6-7  pi.  Fares  rise  considerably 
during  the  season  and  on  holidays  when  the  demand  is  great;  a  bargain 
should  aJways  be  made  In  advance  with  the  driver. 

aiectno  Tramways  are  now  being  constructed  by  a  Belgian  Company. 
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OMuralfttoi:  Great  Britain  (in  the  Muslim  quarter  i  PI.  I  4,  0,  D4); 
United  States,  JIT.  Methaka,  consular  agent  (in  the  Christian  quarter; 
PI.  I  viii,  F  i)i  Austria,  F.  Zttierer  (PI.  I,  5;  P  4,  6) ;  France.  E.  Bertrand 
(PI.  1, 2  ;  F,  4) ;  Germany,  B,  A»f<xr  (near  the  Ghreek  bazaar ;  PI.  I B,  D  4) ;  Italy, 
E.  Carrantj  vice-consul  (in  the  ^Straight  Street');  Russia,  G.  Bcstywuhkoff. 

Poet  ft  Telegrsph  Office  (international;  see  p.  xxy),  in  the  square  near 
theSer&i(Pl.  1,22;  G,  4). 

Dragomans  (comp.  p.  xvii).  Travellers  will  do  well,  at  any  rate  at 
first,  to  take  a  valet-de-place  with  them  when  strolling  through  the  streets, 
making  purchases,  visiting  mosques,  etc.  Fee  in  the  town  about  10  fr. 
in  the  season.  A  ba^ain  should  be  made.  .  The  dragoman  should  on  no 
aecoont  be  entrusted  with  money  or  articles  purchased. 

Banks.  BanquB  OUomant  (PL  I,  1;  D,4),  Siik  el-'Asrilniyeh;  Latttck9 
*  09.,  FtmJchamel  is  Behifiur  (German  bankers).  The  majority  of  the  other 
large  Beirut  banking-houses  have  agencies  here. 

Physioians.  Br.  Frank  J.  Mackkman  (English),  at  the  Victoria  Hospital 
(see  below);  Dr.  ffurduciano,  at  the  French  hospital;  Br.  Melkoniaa  (Ar- 
menian). —  Chemists.  At  the  hospitals;  also,  PJutrmacie  B«ledtyeh^  at  the 
corner  of  the  'Afriintyeh  and  the  Greek  Basaar  (p.  305);  Selim  Fariit 
Wtmet  Mdher;  Turkish  Municipal  BUpensary. 

Photographs  at  Sukimdn  Hakim*»y  in  the  'Asrdniyeh. 

Tailor.    'AhdnlMh  i/ansl2r,' in  the  Silk  el-Arw&m. 

Basaars.  The  stalls  aire  opened  at  8  8.m.  and  closed  Vs-^  ^'  l>efore 
sunset.  The  variety  of  wares  in  the  Damascus  bazaars  is  very  tempting. 
Silks  and  other  goods  may  be  equally  well  procured  at  Beirflt,  but  there 
is  more  choice  here.  As  regards  purchasing,  see  p.  xxvili.  A  few  of  the 
merchants  in  Damascus  speak  a  little  French,  but  most  purchasers  will 
require  the  assistance  of  a  dragoman.  Every  dragoman  gets  a  commission 
of  10-16  per  cent  from  the  seller.  Some  of  the  dealers  bring  their  wares 
to  the  hotels.  It  is  preferable,  if  only  because  more  interesting,  to  buy 
in  the  bazaars.  [B.  AMfar  and  Mwa  Jrottani^  in  the  Silk  el-Arwam,  and 
0.  Nauar  A  Cb.,  near  the  Bab  esh-Sherki  (PI.  I,  F,  4,  6;  n.  311),  may  be  re- 
commended; a  visit  to  the  factory  of  the  last-named  firm  is  interesting.] 

Churches,  Hospitals,  ft  Schools.  Pbotestauts.  Tie  Victoria  Hospitid 
of  the  EdMmrffh  MMeal  MUHon  Society  (7  min.  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas) 
has  two  British  doctors,  a  staff  of  British  and  native  nurses,  and  in-patient 
and  out- patient  departments.  There  are  al^o  a  Turkish  civil  hospital  and 
a  French  hospital  (lately  opened).  The  British  Syrian  Mittion  maintains  four 
schools  (the  largest  is  St.  Paul's),  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  three  schools 
for  girls  at  ouUying  stations.  The  American  MisHon  has  a  well-attended 
school.  Both  the  Msh  Presbyterian  Mieeion  and  the  London  Jevt  Society  have 
boys"'  and  girls*  schools.  The  efforts  of  the  London  Jews  Society  have 
not  hitherto  -been  crowned  with  success.  Church  of  England  Service 
in  the  chapel  of  the  London  Jews  Society,  in  English  at  11,  in  Arabic  at 
9  a.m.;  Fretbyierian  Service  (Irish  Presbyterian  Mission)  in  English  at  10.45, 
in  Arabic  at  9.15  a.m.  —  Latins.  The  French  Latarisii  have  a  hospital, 
served  by  the  Soeure  de  OhariU,  and  an  excellent  'college*  (PI.  1, 8;  F,  4). 
The  Franoleeane  also  have  a  *collfege'  (PI.  I,  6;  F,  4).  The  Soeurt  de  Chartti 
have  a  well-attended  girls'  school  and  an  orphanage.  The  Jesuits  have 
two  schools  for  boys  and  three  for  girls.  —  The  United  Greeks  have  three 
churches,  a  patriarchal  seminary,  three  boys'  schools,  and  two  girls  schools 
in  the  Meid&n.  Their  Fuiriarch  of  Antioch  resides  here.  —  Orthodox 
GsBSKBand  other  Christian  denominations,  too,  have  schools  of  their  own.— 
Most  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  are  descendants  of  those  who  were  settled 
here  in  aneient  times,  and  belong  to  the  Sephardim  (pp.  Ixii,  Ixiii).  They 
have  fourteen  synagogues  and  a  school  established  by  the  AUiance  JeraSlUe. 

The  Baths  (comp.  p.  xxx),  all  kept  by  Muslims  (even  those  m  the 
Christian  quarter;  PI.  I,  viii,  F  4),  are  famed  throughout  the  East  for  their 
magnificence.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Hammdm  et-KhaiydUn,  or  the 
H.  ed-DtrvMiyeh  or  a-MaUkeh  (p.  306).  '  ^^  ^        ^,     _  ^,. 

'  Most  of  the  Drinking  Water  of  Damascus  is  brought  from  the  Bm^ada 
(p.  296)  and,  though  generally  filtered,  is  not  very  w^^olesome.  Many 
houses  in  the  Christian  quarter  have  draw-weUs,  the  water  of  which  is 
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also  apt  to  be  of  doabtAil  quality  in  autamn  or  after  a  dry  winter,  aa  the 
ground  on  which  the  town  stands  consiste  largely  of  mbbiah. 

The  Btreeta  of  Damascus  (comp.  pp.  801  et  seq.)  present  quite  as  rich  s 
Tariety  of  thoroughly  Oriental  scenes  as  those  of  Cairo,  and  shanld,  there- 
fore, be  frequently  explored  by  the  traveller.  Walking  la  preferable  to 
riding,  as  the  horses  and  donkeys  and  their  gear  are  generally  bad. 

COimate  (comp.  p.  xlix).  Owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town,  frost 
is  not  uneommon  in  winter    but  fire>places  are  unknown  except  in  the 


hotels.  Spring  does  not  really  begin  before  March,  though  mild  days  occur 
towards  the  end  of  February.  The  maximum  temperature  ia  100-104**  Fahr. 
In  the  height  of  summer  the  traveller  should  beware  of  the  treacherous 


night-air,  especially  in  well-watered  gardeni.    In  case  of  illness  refuge 
should  at  once  be  taken  among  the  mountains. 

DiSTBXBUTiOH  OF  TzMB,  comp.  p.  xiv.  Travellers  generally  allow  1-3  dajB 
only  for  Damascus,  but  a  longer  stay  is  very  desirable. 

DarruueuSy  called  EahShdm  (p.  xlvii)  by  the  natiyes,  thougli  the 
oldei  name  of  DimiM  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  them,  is  the  laigest 
city  in  Syria,  and  affords  the  best  opportunity  for  observing  the 
characteristics  of  the  natives.  There  are  few  antiquities  or  build- 
ings worthy  of  mention.  The  chief  attractions  are  the  variety  of 
costumes,  the  brisk  and  motley  traffic  in  the  streets,  and  the  en- 
virons. The  city  lies  2266  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  W.  margin  of 
the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three 
sides.  To  the  N.  rises  Anti-Libanus,  extending  into  the  desert  to- 
wards the  N.E.  To  the  N.W.,  close  to  the  city,  rises  the  bare  J«W 
KasyHn  (p.  316),  adjoining  which,  farther  to  the  W.,  towers  Mt,  Her- 
mon.  On  the  S.  the  volcanic  hills  of  the  Jehel  Anoad  and  J«&«2  el~Mani 
are  visible.  The  plain  round  the  city  is  occupied  by  umbTageoos 
gardens  (the  so-called  Ohdtajy  extending  towards  the  S.  aad  £.  for 
a  distance  of  about  9  M.  From  the  mountain-gorges  of  Anti-Liba- 
nus  several  brooks  descend  to  the  Ghfitfti  the  most  important  beiog 
the  Nahr  Baradd  (cold),  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Chrysorrhoaa  (golden  stream).  This  is  the  Abana  (or  Amana)  of  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings  v.  12) ;  Pharpar  corresponds  with  the  pre- 
sent Nahr  el-A'waj  (p.  151).  The  Barad&  is  well  stocked  with  a 
small,  poor  kind  of  fish.  All  the  streams  which  water  the  plain  of 
Damascus  flow  into  the  so-called  Meadow  Lakes,  about  18  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Damascus  (p.  317).  At  the  outlet  of  its  gorge  the  Barada 
(sources,  see  p.  294)  divides  into  seven  branches ,  two  of  which 
are  used  for  distributing  water  in  numerous  conduits  fkan&t) 
throughout  the  city,  while  the  rest  are  employed  in  irrigating  the 
orchards.  In  accordance  with  the  description  given  in  the  Koran, 
the  Arabs  picture  to  themselves  paradise  as  an  orchard,  traversed 
by  ^streams  of  flowing  water\  where  the  most  delicious  fruits  are 
ever  ready  to  drop  into  the  mouth.  This  ideal,  so  rarely  approached 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  appeared  to  the  natives  of  that  sterile 
region  to  be  realized  at  Damascus,  and  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings are  accordingly  lavishly  extolled  by  Arabian  poets.  The  Euro- 
pean is  naturally  less  impressed  by  the  attractions  of  the  Gh<i$a.  Yet 
in  May,  when  the  walnut-tree  is  in  full  leaf  and  the  vine  climbi 
exuberantly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  still  later,  when  the  large  apiicol- 
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trees  in  the  midst  of  their  rich  carpet  of  green  herbage  bear  their 
countless  golden  fruits,  and  the  pomegranates  are  in  the  perfection 
of  their  blossom »  the  gardens  are  trnly  beautiful. 

History.  Jews,  Christians,  and  Muslims  have  numerous  different 
legends  regarding  the  origin  of  the  city.  During  the  reign  of  Solomon 
Rwm  succeeded  in  establishing  an  Indxpskdxnt  Kihgdom  of  Damaaous 
(1  Kings  zi.  28-95).  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel 
is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  its  relations  to  Damascus  (see  1  Kings  zv 
and  XX  for  such  struggles).  The  most  formidable  enemy  of  Israel  was 
Satad^  whose  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  appears  to  have  been 
promoted  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings  viii.  7-15).  Owing  to  the  hostil- 
ities between  the  two  Jewish  kingdoms  the  Damascenes  could  attack 
Israel  unopposed.  Hasael  devastated  the  country  to  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
crossed  that  river,  captured  the  town  of  Gath,  and  made  the  King  of  Judah 
pay  dearly  for  the  immunity  of  Jerusalem  from  siege  (2  Kings  zii.  17, 18). 
Bmhadad  JII.,  the  son  of  Haiael,  was  less  successful  than  his  father  had 
been  (2  Kings  ziii.  25).  Jtroboam  II,  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  former 
Jewish  territory  from  Damascus  (2  Kings  ziv.  28).  Shortly  afterwards  we 
find  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,  in  alliance  with  Set^  of  Damascus  against 
Jotham  and  Ahas,  Kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xv.  87).  Aheu  was  con^elled  to 
restore  the  seaport  of  Elath  on  the  Bed  Sea  to  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  xvi. 
5,  6),  but  invited  the  Asstbiavs  to  aid  him.  These  allies  took  one  after 
the  other  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  ought  to  have  united  their  forces 
against  them,  and  first  of  aU  Damascus,  to  which  Ahas  repaired  to  pay 
homage  to  the  King  of  Assyria.  In  the  Assyrian  accounts  the  kingdom 
of  Damascus  is  called  Imiriiu,  and  the  city  Dimaski, 

Thenceforward  the  ancient  city  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  in- 
dependence. After  the  battle  of  Issus  (B.  C.  883)  Damascus,  where  the  harem 
and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been  left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by 
treachery.  During  the  contests  of  the  Dxadochi  Damascus  and  Lebanon 
sometimes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  112  the  step-brothers 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  AnHochm  Cpsieetim  divided  the  empire  of  Syria,  the 
latter  being  established  at  Damascus  and  reigning  over  Phoenicia  and  the 
Bik&'  (p.  2^).  Dsmefrfos  £ueaertu,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by 
Egypt,  next  became  King  of  Damascus.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Jews  he 
invaded  Palestine  in  B.  C.  88  and  defeated  Alexander  Jannseus  at  Shechem. 
After  his  overthrow  JnUodwa  ZHonysut^  another  brother,  reigned  in  Syria 
for  three  years,  but  fell  in  B.  C.  85  in  a  battle  against  Aretas,  King  of 
Arabia.  Aretas  next  became  King  of  Damascus,  after  which  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  TiffranM^  King  of  the  Armenians,  and  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  MetOiut,  the  Roman  general.  In  64  Pompey  here  received 
ambassadors  with  presents  from  the  neighbouring  kings,  and  Syria  became 
a  BoKAH  PaovivcB.  Merod^  when  a  young  man,  visited  the  proconsul 
Sextus  Gsesar  at  Damascus  and  received  from  him  the  territory  of  the  Biki', 
and  he  afterwards  caused  the  city  to  be  embellished  with  a  theatre  and 
a  gymnasium,  although  it  lay  beyond  his  dominions.  In  the  history  of 
the  Christian  church  Damascus  likewise  played  a  very  important  part. 
The  miraculous  conversion  of  St.  Paul  took  place  whilst  he  was  on  his 
way  thither,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  apostle  boldly  preached  Christ 
in  the  city  (Acts  ix.  1-25).  Under  Trajan,  150  years  later,  Damascus  at 
length  became  a  Boman  provincial  city. 

Civilisation  at  Damascus  must  once  have  been  in  a  very  advanced 
condition,  and  the  city  was  undoubtedly  an  important  manufacturing  and 
commercial  place,  being  the  great  starting-point  of  the  caravan  traffic 
with  the  East,  and  particularly  with  Persia.  The  language  of  the  city  was 
Syrian.  The  Grseco^Boman  influence,  however,  made  itself  felt  at  an  early 
period.  A  considerable  colony  of  Jews  was  resident  here.  —  An  interesting 
fact  in  the  history  of  Damascus  is  that  the  Ardbt  gained  a  footing  in  the 
city  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Xabateeans  sometimes  extended  their  power 
as  far  as  Damascus  (2  Cor.  xi.  £BS).  The  town  has  always  been  a  goal  for  the 
attacks  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the  dense  hedges 
and  clay  walls  of  the  orchards  with  which  Damascus  is  surrounded  were 
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erected  for  protection.  -^  The  city  was  alio  politically  important'  to  tbe 
3TEANTIVBS  M  an  outpost  in  the  direction  of  the  desert.  Damascus  after- 
wards became  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  In  point  of  rank 
was  the  second  in  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  The  names  of  many  of  tbe 
bishops  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  AitjMror  Theodottug,  who 
destroyed  the  heathen  temples  in  Syria,  converted  the  large  temple  of 
Damascus  into  a  Christian  church,  and  a  new  ehnrch  was  erected  in  the 
city  by  JuttMtm,  Damascus  suffered  severely  in  the  course  of  tlie  conflicts 
between  the  Byzantines  and  the  Persians,  and  during  the  reign  of  Seradbu 
(61041)  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  as  slaves  to  Persia. 

The  third  and  most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  city  soos 
afterwards  began  with  the  introduction  of  Islftm.  Damascus,  as  tJready 
stated,  had  long  been  surrounded  by  the  Ababs,  who  materially  aided 
their  oo-religionists  in  their  encroachments  westwards.  [For  an  accoant 
of  the  powerful  Ghassanides  in  the  ^aur&n,  see  p.  165.]  After  the  battle 
of  the  Yarmilk  (p.  Ixxxi)  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  under 
Abu  *Ubetda.  Khilid  Ibn  Welid,  the  victor  on  the  YarmAk,  sealed  the 
wiJls  by  means  of  rope-ladders  one  night  when  the  Greeks  were  off  their 
guard,  opened  the  B.  gate,  and  thus  gained  access  for  his  troops.  When 
the  Damascenes  observed  this,  they  surrendered  to  the  generals  who  were 
besieging  their  other  gates,  and  the  Arabs  accordingly  entered  the  city, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  encountered  the  pillaging  hordes  of  Khilid. 
The  city  was,  therefore,  regarded  half  as  a  conquered  place,  and  half  as  one 
which  had  voluntarily  surrendered.  The  Christians  were  on  this  occasioo 
secured  in  possession  of  fifteen  churches  (at  the  beginning  of  the  year  SSb). 

The  splendour  of  Damascus  begins  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Ojut- 
TADBS  (p.  Ixxxi),  who  Were  unquestionably  the  greatest  princes  ever  pro- 
duced by  Arabia.  J/i^d«p<ya  was  the  first  who  established  his  residence 
at  Damascus.  (With  regard  to  the  building  of  the  great  mosque,  see 
p.  819.)  The  central  point  of  the  empire  was  removed  to  Bagdad  by  the 
vAbbasxdbs,  and  the  Damascenes  were  therefore  dissatisfied  with  their 
new  masters.  During  the  following  centuries  the  city  was  in  possessioi 
of  the  TftLtHioBS  of  Egypt.  The  district  was  devastated  by  internal  feuds, 
which  the  later  Egyptian  dynasty  of  the  FItimitxs  were  unable  to  quell. 
In  107&'76  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  SeUvkt  (p.  Ixxzii).  ~  In  1126 
the  Onuadtrt  gained  a  victory,  to  the  8.  of  the  city,  over  Togtekin,  bat 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  1118  Damascus  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  Conrad  III.  MtOinddtn  JBibeky  Prince  of  Damascus,  was  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Franks,  but  Damascus  was  at  length  wrested 
from  him  by  NUtreddlin  (1153).  The  new  master  of  the  city  embeUished  it 
in  various  ways.  He  surrounded  it  with  new  fortifications,  and  caused 
many  mosques  and  schools  to  be  built  and  fountains  repaired.  In  1177 
Damascus  was  again  threatened  by  the  Franks,  but  its  immunity  from 
attack  was  purchased  by  the  vicegerent  of  Baladin  (p.  Ixxxiii).  The  ei^  afler> 
wards  became  the  headquarters  of  Saladin  during  his  expeditions,  against 
the  Franks,  and  during  the  wars  of  his  successors  was  subjected  to  several 
sieges.  In  1260  it  was  taken  by  the  Mongols  under  BdHagil  (p.  Ixxxiv),  by 
whom  the  Christians  were  much  favoured,  but  they  again  experienced  a 
great  reverse  when  the  city  was  recaptured  by  KoUu(j^.  Ixxxiv),  the  Mameluke 
sovereign  of  Egypt.  The  successor  of  Kotua  was  BeSban^  who  rebuilt  the 
citadel  of  Damascus.  In  1300  the  city  was  plundered  by  the  Tartars  under 
Ohazzan  KMn^  and  many  buildings  were  burned.  In  1»99  Ttn/ur  (p.  Loxv] 
marched  against  the  place,  but  the  citizens  purchased  immunity  from  plun- 
der with  a  sum  of  a  million  pieces  of  gold.  All  the  famous  armourers  of 
Damascus  were  on  this  occasion  carried  away  as  prisoners,  and  introduced 
the  art  of  manufacturing  Damascus  blades  at. Samarkand  and  Khorasan, 
where  it  flourishes  to  this  day,  while  at  Damascus  it  has  fallen  into 
complete  oblivion.  In  1516  the  Turkish  sultan  8dhn  marched  into  Damas- 
cus, and  since  that  period  it  has  been  one  of  the  provincial  capitals  of 
the  TuBKiSH  Empisb. 

The  cruel  tragedy  of  1860  must  lastly  be  mentioned.  The  Muslim  mind 
had  been  much  excited  by  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  V&li  of  Damascus 
18  said  himself  to  have  given  the  signal  for  the  massacre  from  the  Turkiah 
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barr&cks,  and  the  soldiers  fraternized  with  the  Druses  and  the  populace 
of  Damascus.  The  whole  Christian  quarter  was  soon  converted  into  a 
heap  of  rains.  All  the  consulates,  except  the  British  and  the  Prussian, 
were  hnrned  down.  'Abd  el-Kader  (p.  316),  the  Algerian  ex-chief,  with  his 
Moorish  retinue,  succeeded  in  saving  many  Christians.  Similar  tragedies 
took  place  among  the  mountains,  where  the  Druses  gave  vent  to  their 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Maronites.  The  whole  number  of  Christians  who 
perished  in  these  days  of  terror  is  estimated  at  14,000.  It  was  not  until 
aroused  from  its  apathy  by  the  universally  expressed  indignation  of  Europe 
that  the  Turkish  government  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  A  French 
corps  of  10,000  men  was  despatched  to  Syria  (comp.  p.  Ixxxv),  and  dispersed 
the  Druses.  Many  of  the  latter  emigrated  at  this  period  from  Lebanon  to 
tha  HaunLn  (p.  loi5),  while  many  Christians  removed  to  Beiriit.  During 
the  last  two  decades  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  city  have  steadily 
lost  ground.  Its  importance  as  a  focus  of  international  trade  disappeared 
with  the  construction  of  the  Sues  Canal,  and  the  flooding  of  the  general 
market  with  European-made  goods  has  paralysed  large  branches  of  the 
home  industry. 

1.  Topograpliy.  Popnl&tion.   Administration. 

The  city  contains  several  different  QtrARTBRS.  The  Jewish  Quar- 
ter (PI.  I,  ix;  E,  5),  in  the  S.E.,  still  lies,  as  in  Apostolic  times, 
near  the  'Street  which  is  called  Straight'  (p.  307).  To  the  N.  of 
this  extends  the  large  Christian  Quarter  (PI.  I,  viii,  F  4  j  p.  311).  The 
other  parts  of  the  town  are  Mnslim.  The  present  form  of  Damascus 
is  not  nnlike  that  of  a  spoon,  the  handle  being  the  long  and  narrow 
Meid&n  Snbnrb  (p.  309),  which  extends  towards  the  S.  These 
quarters  are  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  formerly  provided  with 
wooden  gates,  which  were  opened  on  demand  by  the  watchmen.  At 
present  it  is  not*  advisable  to  walk  through  the  town  at  night. 

The  HousBs  of  Damascus  (comp.  p.  xxvii)  are  famous  for  the 
luxurious  style  in  which  they  are  fitted  up.  The  spacious  courts  are 
paved  with  coloured  stones,  provided  with  a  large  basin  of  water 
and  fountain  in  the  centre  (supplied  from  the  BaradI),  and  bordered 
with  flowers  and  groups  of  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  jasmine 
plants.  On  the  S.  side,  opening  towards  the  N.,  there  is  nsually 
a  lofty,  open  colonnade  with  pointed  arches,  called  the  liwdrhj  bor- 
dered with  soft  couches,  and  forming  a  delightful  sitting-room. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  mouldings  in  stucco  or  with  mosaics, 
and  sometimes  enriched  with  texts  from  the  Korin.  Beyond  the 
first  court  is  a  second,  and  occasionally  a  third,  similarly  fitted  up. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  Population.  According 
to  recent  statistics  there  are  144,200  Muslims;  10,500  Orthodox 
Greeks;  15,000  United  Greeks;  1210  Armenians;  380  United  Ar- 
menians; 800  United  Syrians;  1420  Orthodox  Syrians;  460  Maro- 
nites; 700  Latins;  730  Protestants;  8000  Jews;  150  Druses:  320 
United  Chaldeans;  total:  189,800,  besides  a  garrison  of  12,000 
men.    Other  authorities  estimate  the  population  at  260,000. 

The  Muslims  have  in  all  248  Mosques  and  colleges  in  Damascus ; 
of  these  71  are  large  mosques,  in  which  sermons  are  preached  on 
Fridays,  and  177  smaller  chapels.  Probably  about  100  of  the  latter 
were  originally  endowed  schools.    Some  of  them  possess  Libraries' 
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Most  of  the  Muslim  schools  have  been  closed,  as  the  pniposes  foi 
which  they  were  founded  haYe,  intentionally  or  otherwise ,  heeii 
consiipied  to  oblivion.  Five  ^Medresdui^  only  aie  preserved  in  which 
the  pupils  still  receive  annual  payments  from  the  foundation.  The 
chief  branch  of  study  is  theology,  including  the  interpretation  o( 
the  Kor&n  and  the  traditions  of  the  prophets.  Next  comes  juns- 
prudence;  after  which  philosophy,  especially  logic,  and  grammu 
are  studied  on  account  of  their  relations  to  theology.  All  other 
branches  of  learning  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Damascus  was 
once  a  great  resort  of  scholars,  but  is  now  almost  deserted  by  then. 
Education  flourished  again  for  a  short  time  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Midhat  Pasha,  but  practically  all  the  schools  he  founded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ^£cole  des  Metiers  et  des  Arts*,  have  again  been 
closed.  There  are  numerous  primary  schools  and  a  military  school.  — 
Latterly  the  Christians  have  shown  great  activity  in  establishing 
schools  at  Damascus  (comp.  p.  295). 

The  Damascenes  are  very  fond  of  their  city.  The  citizens  of 
every  creed  are  notoriously  fanatic,  and  since  the  middle  ages  theii 
character  has  been  generally  reputed  to  be  indolent  and  maleTo- 
lent.  .  The  Damascene  Muslim  is  proud  and  ignorant  at  the  same 
time.  He  feels  the  superiority  of  the  West,  and  vents  his  wrath 
at  being  disturbed  in  his  rigid  conservatism  against  the  native 
Christians.  The  Arabs  had  long  considered  themselves  superioi  to 
all  other  nations,,  and  the  circumstance  that  they  have  come  into 
contact  with  a  culture  undeniably  superior  to  their  own  renders  them 
jealous  and  fanatical,  instead  of  stimulating  them  to  greater  exertion. 
The  ancient  native  manufactures,  moreover,  have  greatly  declined  in 
face  of  the  ever-growing  competition  of  European  industries.  Theie 
still  remain,  however,  about  10,000  looms  (of  the  most  primitive 
character)  for  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuUlB,  which 
are  often  of  great  beauty.  —  The  various  handicrafts  form  a  namhei 
of  guilds.  Even  the  beggars  are  organized  in  this  way,  but  they 
are  comparatively  rare ,  as  living  here  is  very  cheap.  When  ac- 
costed by  one  of  the  dervishes  or  vagrant  madmen,  who  are  known 
by  the  scantiness  of  their  clothing,  the  traveller  should  lose  no  time 
in  getting  rid  of  him  by  bestowing  a  trifling  alms.  In  summer  most 
of  the  inhabitants  live  on  fruit,  which  is  often  imperfectly  ripe. 
and  notwithstanding  the  heavy  dews  and  the  coolness  of  the  nights, 
they  sleep  on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses.  In  consequence  of  thii 
ophthalmia,  intermittent  fever,  and  dysentery  are  not  uncommon. 
Dogs  are  very  numerous  (comp.  p.  Iv). 

Administiultion.  Damascus  is  the  residence  of  the  Vali  of  the 
province  of  SiUfiya  and  of  the  Mushtr  (general  in  command)  of  the 
5th  Turkish  Army  Corps,  who  has  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of 
the  province.  The  garrison  is  comparatively  large  (see  p.  299). 
Municipal  affairs  are  managed  by  a  town- council,  which  includes 
several  Christians  and  Jews. 
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.     .     2.  Walk  through  the  Bazaars. 

The  public  life  of  the  city  is  concentrated  in  the  chief  bazaars, 
and  many  amusing  scenes  may  be  witnessed  here  and  in  the  streets. 
The  public  writers,  who  sit  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  are  often 
sTurounded  by  peasants  and  Beduins,  and  sometimes  by  women. 
The  engraver  of  seals  is  another  important  personage  here,  as  the 
grauter  of  a  deed  completes  it  by  appending  his  seal  and  not  his 
signature.  The  Persians  are  particularly  noted  for  their  skill  in  seal 
engraving  and  caligraphy.  The  public  slaughtering  of  animals  has 
become  rarer  since  a  slaughter  -  house  was  erected  in  the  Meidan. 
Carts  being  unknown,  the  butchers  are  often  seen  carrying  the  car- 
cases to  their  shops  on  their  shoulders.  The  Bake&s'  Shofs  are 
interesting.  The  thin,  fiat  bread  is  baked  by  being  pasted  against 
the  ixinniir^  or  stove.  The  Orientals  prefer  to  eat  their  bread  warm. 
The  flat  cakes  are  sold  by  weight,  or  at  about  10  paras  each.  The 
boy  who  carries  them  about  constantly  shouts  *y^  rezz&k^  (*0  Giver 
of  sustenance',  —  i.e.  0  Allah,  send  customers),  or  *oi|*'i  ^aihara' 
('this  for  10  paras').  Benevolent  Muslims  fire  sometimes  seen  buying 
bread  to  feed  the  dogs.  Finer  kinds  of  bread  are  also  offered  for 
sale.  Thus  the  btrSizik  U  thin  wheaten  bread,  spread  with  butter 
and  grape-syrup,  and  sprinkled  with  sesame.  The  seller  shouts 
'allah  er-rdzikj  yd  berdzik^  (*God  is  the  nourisher,  buy  my  bread'), 
or  *a^  eS'SninU*  (*food  for  the  swallows',  i.c.  for  delicate  girls). 
During  the  fasting-month  of  Ramadan  an  unusually  large  quantity 
of  fancy  bread  and  sweetmeats  is  consumed.  Damascus  also  con- 
tains numerous  Past&y  Cooks,  whose  long  tables  are  garnished 
with  bottles  of  liqueurs,  lightly  stoppered  with  lemons  or  coloured 
eggs  by  way  of  ornament.  Lemonade  and  other  beverages  are  cooled 
with  snow  froiQ  Lebanon  (20  paras  per  glass).  Ice  cream  is  sold 
by  the  Gonfeotionb&s.  The  shops  for  the  sale  of  comestibles  often 
contain  handsome  copper  dishes  bearing  inscriptions  with  elaborate 
flourishes,  all  of  which  are  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Sultan 
Beibars  (p.  298).  The  bazaars  also  contain  Bjbstaukamts.  Small 
pieces  of  fresh  mutton  with  strips  of  the  fat  tail  between  them 
(ktbdb)  are  slowly  roasted  on  large  spits.  The  traveller  may  for 
curiosity  taste  the  flesh  of  the  so-called  kebab  in  the  Greek  bazaar 
(p.  304),  where  the  shops  are  more  civilized  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  town.  Small  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  restaurants  here,  with 
diminutive  stools  for  diners,  are  set  apart  for  customers. '  A  peep 
may  also  be  obtained  of  a  Rbadinq  School,  where  the  pupils  recite 
the  Kioran  in  chorus,  swaying  their  bodies  back  and  forward  like  the 
children  in  the  Jewish  schools.  The  Babbeb,  too,  in  his  stall  hung 
round  with  mirrors,  incessantly  and  skilfully  plies  his  trade  of 
shaving  heads  and  bleeding.  Everyone  is  busy.  When  the  merchant 
is  at  leisure  he  sometimes  reads  the  Koran ,  lepeats  his  prayers, 
hires  a  nargileh  from  one  of  the  itinerant  smoke  purveyors,  or  chats 
amicably  with  his  neighbour.    One  pleasant  feature  of  the  scene  is 
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that  there  appears- to  he  no  jealousy  hetween  the  rival  vendors  of 
similar  wares.  'Allah  has  sent  a  good  customer  to  my  neighbour. 
they  argue  resignedly,  *and  will  in  due  time  send  me  one  also'.  In 
the  same  spirit  they  place  above  their  booths,  in  gilded  letters,  the 
words  *yd  rezzdk'  or  ^yd  fetidK  {i.e.  0  Thon  who  givest  snstenance;. 

The  various  street -cries  are  full  of  interest.  The  vendor  of 
BsFKBSHKBiTTs,  Carrying  on  his  back  a  wide,  two-handled  jar,  with 
a  narrow  neck,  or  a  vessel  made  of  glass,  rattles  with  the  bnzeo 
cups  he  holds  in  his  hands,  shouting  —  ^htrrid  'aid  kalbak^  ('lefresb 
thy  heart*),  or^'itfi  el-hardrd'  (*allay  the  heat').  '  These  are  the 
cries  of  the  dealers  in  lemonade  and  eau  suerie.  The  seller  of  JuUSb, 
or  raisin-water,  shouts — ^mu'allalj  yd  weled*  (* well-cleared ,  my 
child*),  etc.,  while  the  purveyor  of  khushdff  a  beverage  prepared 
from  raisins,  oranges,  apricots,  etc.,  extols  its  coolness  in  the 
words — ^bdldk  snUncJC  (Hake  care  of  your  teeth*).  Liquorice  water 
and  plain  water  are  carried  about  in  goat-skins  by  other  itinerant 
dealers.  An  interesting  custom  is  the  so-called  ithil  (p.  Izxiv);  that 
is,  when  any  one  is  desirous  of  doing  a  charitable  deed,  he  pays  for 
the  contents  of  a  water-skin  and  desires  the  carrier  to  dispense  it 
gratuitously  to  all  comers.  Water -biearers  with  good  voices  are 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  loudly  invite  applicants  with— 
^yd  'aUhdn,  es-sebtV  (*0  thirsty  one,  the  distribution*). 

Fbuit  of  all  kinds  is  sold  in  a  similar  manner,  being  general!? 
described  by  some  quaint  periphrasis,  instead  of  being  called  by 
its  name.  Many  kinds  of  Yeobtablbs  are  pickled  in  vinegar  cr 
brine  and  carried  through  the  streets  for  sale  in  wooden  tubs. 
The  commonest  are  beetroot  (shawender),  turnips  (lift),  and  cu- 
cumbers (khiydr).  '  These  last  form  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes  during  several  months  of  the  year,  one  kind  being  eaten 
raw,  the  other  cooked  with  meat.  The  cry  of  the  sellers  is  —  ^ytiha 
'tilth,  khudlak  shtUthy  bitldtin  roil  tl-khiydr'  (*0  father  of  a  family, 
buy  a  load;  for  30  paras  a  ro^l  of  cucumbers*,  i,t.  5  lbs.).  The 
cress  is  praised  somewhat  as  follows  —  ^'orra  tar^th  min  'ain  ed- 
du'tythy  tdJeulha  %'ajilz  tiabih  sahiyth^  (*tender  cresses  from  the  spring 
of  Ed-Du'iyeh;  if  an  old' woman  eats  them  she  will  be  young  again 
next  morning*).  —  ^Stidndwi  yd  Ba'V  C*from  Seidnftya,  0  Baal] 
is  the  cry  of  the  flg-dealers.  [Baal  now  signifies  an  unwatered  or 
unirrigated  district,  such  as  that  in  which  Seidn&ya  (p.  349)  lies: 
and  these  districts'  are  considered  to  produce  the  best  fruit.]  — 
Along  with  pistachios  (^fiitik  jedid\  fresh  pistachios),  roasted  peas 
are  also  frequently  purveyed,  with  the  cry — ^umm  cnnflf«i»*('nit>ther 
of  two  fires'),  which  means  that  they  are  well  roasted,  or  —  ^haya 
halli  ma  tthmil  tl~isndrC  (*here  is  something  too  hard  for  the  teeth 
to  bite').  —  Hawkers  of  nosegays  cry  —  'sdlih  hamdtak'  ('appease 
your  mother-in-law',  t.  e.  by  presenting  her  with  a  bouquet).  — 
The  constant  din  is  increased  by  the  lusty  singing  of  the  beggars 
and  by  the  sonorous  repetition  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  by  the 
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mnezzins,  which  resounds  fiom  one  minaret  to  another  throughout 
the  whole  city.  The  scene  is  frequently  varied  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Turkish  effendi,  sometimes  accompanied  by  soldiers,  and  mounted 
on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse;  but  his  progress  is  necessarily  slow, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  clear  the  way  by  shouts  of  ^dahrakj  dahrdk^ 
(literally  *your  back',  anglicS  *get  out  of  the  way'). 

As  to  the  best  way  of  making  purchases,  comp.  pp.  zxviii,  296. 

The  most  important  bazaars  ('Sitfe,  market]  are  grouped  round 
the  citadel  (comp.  Plan  II ;  D,  4).  Leaving  the  hotels  and  skirting 
ihe  Barada,  we  soon  reach  an  open  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  fountain  surrounded  by  trees.  To  the  W.  of  this  square  is  the 
Town  Hall  (PI.  II ;  C,  4).  On  the  S,  side  of  the  square  are  the  police- 
office8'(Pl.  II ;  G,  D,  4).  We  proceed  along  the  N.  side  of  the  square, 
passing  the  criminal  court,  the  post  and  telegraph  office  (PI.  II ; 
C,  D,  4),  and  a  small  caf^  (good),  and  then  turn  to  the  left  through 
a  covered  bazaar  (mostly  fruits  and  tobacco),  called  8<ik  *AU  Pasha 
(PI.  II;  D,  4)  to  an  extensive  square,  the  Sdkel-Hamtr  (Ass  Market, 
PI.  II,  D  4;  formerly  the  horse-market,  mjc  el-kkeU). 

We  follow  the  open  street  which  leads  to  the  E.  along  the  S. 
side  of  the  square  (SUk  el-JemSly  Camel  Market),  passing  the  stalls 
for  the  sale  of  grain  and  beans.  A  market  for  the  sale  of  camels  is 
held  here  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  pilgrim  -  caravans. 
Straight  in  front  is  a  covered  portion  of  a  bazaar,  through  which  we 
reach  the  Fruit  Market  (PI.  II;  D,  4). 

In  May  apricots  are  the  most  abundant  fruit.  They  are  often  dried, 
pressed,  and  made  into  thin,  reddish -brown  cakes  called  kamreddin.  In 
autumn  there  are  several  excellent  kinds  of  grape,  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  have  long,  thin  berries  and  are  very  fleshy.  Delicious  water-melons 
also  ripen  in  autumn. 

Close  by  the  fruit-market  is  a  large  plane-tree,  29^2  ^t.  in 
girth,  and  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  birth  of  Mahomet.  We 
here  turn  to  the  right  into  a  small  lane,  which  ends  after  a  few 
paces  in  the  Saddle  Market  (£ff2fe  eS'SurHjtyeh ;  PL  II,  D  4).  The 
saddles  are  more  gaily  than  tastefully  decorated,  and  some  of  them 
are  covered  with  rich  cloth.  Besides  these  the  bazaar  contains  an 
ample  .  stock  of  straps,  girths,  bridles,  the  peculiar  sharp  Arabian 
bits,  the  broad  and  clumsy  stirrups,  pistol-holsters  embroidered  with 
lilver  thread,  and  many  other  specimens  of  leather-work. 

The  saddle-market  ends  at  a  small  triangular  open  space  with 
%  large  tree.  Opposite  lies  the  Jami  es^SanjakdCir ;  the  carriage- 
road  to  the  serai  diverges  to  the  right  (W.).'  We  turn  to  the 
left  down  the  broad  street  leading  to  the  S.  On  each  side  the 
Bopperimitlis  (hence  the  name  of  the  street:  SiOc  en-Nahhd9%n) 
loisily  pursue  their  craft.  Oriental  dinner-services,  sometimes 
idorned  with  inscriptions,  are  here  displayed  on  low  wooden  stands 
or  sale.  The  principal  dish  or  tray,  standing  in  the  middle ,  is 
jometimes  as  much  as  6  ft.  in  diameter.  The  peasantry  and  Beduins 
consider  it  honourable  to  possess  such  large  dishes,  as  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  indicate  the  measuie  of  the  owner^s  hospitality.  Theie 
aie  also  varioiis  cot»king  utensils,  including  oeffee-pots  vith  h^ 
spouts,  made  of  ooppex  ox  hrass  lined  with  ^n. 

A  little  faxthex  on,  to  the  left,  we  xeach  Uie  entoaape  to  the  Cita- 
del jnPl.  II;  D,  4),  guaided  hy  sentiie^.  S^angexs  axe  not  sdmittei 

The  fortress,  a  large  square  structure,  waa  erected  by  Melik  el-isluii 
in  1219  and  was  renovated  by  Beibars  (p.  Ixxzlv).  It  is  surronndedbja  nuut 
about  19Vs  ft.  wide  and  iiVs  ft.  deep.  I^e  moat  on  the  S.  side  is  nov 
covered  by  tbe  SQ^  el-Arwam  (see  below).  The  walls  are  very  tliiek,  ao^ 
their  substructions  are  ancient.  The  principal  fixate  facea  the  W.,  ni 
there  is  a  small  postern  towards  the  E.  At  the  comers  or  the  casUe  are 
projecting  t5wers,  twelve  in  all,  with  overhanging  stories.  In  the  entnnf^ 
gateway  are  four  antique  columns. 

Immediately  beyond  the  citadel  a  stieet  divexges  to  tiie  xigbtV' 
the  Broken' Market  (5<2Ib  elrKumeileky  4ou8e-maxlet')}Vh&ie  second- 
hand  clothes,  old-fashioned  flie-^xms,  and  other  urtleles  are  boo|bt 
and  sold.  A  bxisk  trade  is  sometimes  eaxiied  on  here.  The  aactios' 
eex  shouts  out  the  word  karSj  (litexally  'raise')  and  the  priee  \t^ 
offered,  and  runs  with  the  article  for  sale  fiom  shop  to  shop,  f^ 
one  or  other  of  which  he  is  occasionally  stopped  hy  a  dealsr  de- 
sirous of  examining  the  goods  and  of  making  a  fresh  bid. 

A  few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  breker»'  market  is  the  Wii\X£i 
BexU  (PI.  II;  D,  4),  an  extensive  building.  The  Turkish  militarj 
band  plays  here  daily. 

Opposite  the  military  serM,  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  tie 
so-called  Greek  Bazaar  (8Ck  el-Ansdrnf  Fl.  II,  D  4),  one  (^  tbe 
largest  at  Damascus,  rebuilt  since  its  destruction  by  Are  in  1893. 
"Weapons,  shawls,  carpets,  clothing,  and  antiquities  are  sold  beit 
The  dealers  usually  importune  strangers  to  buy  their  'Damascus 
blades  and  other  wares,  such  as  daggers,  armour,  various  weapoE. 
pipes,  tobacco-pouches,  etc  A  small  fraction  only  of  the  price: 
they  demand  should  be  offered,  and  they  will  often  gladly  selUs 
article  for  a  fourth  of  what  is  first  asked.  The  daggers  are  mostly 
modern,  the  blades  being  probably  of  the  inferior  steel  largely  io-^ 
ported  from  Solingen  In  Germany.  The  handles  of  these  *]>amasei>£ 
weapons  are  showily  enriehed  with  mothex->of-pearl  and  other  o^ 
naments.  Pretty  saucers  (zarf)  for  the  small  Oriental  coffee-cup* 
may  sometimes  be  bought  here  (ox  of  the  goldsmiths,  p.  306).  Loaj 
pipe-stems  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cork-tree,  and  gaily  deck* 
with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  among  the  speoialities  of  this  bazaar. 
but  the  coloured  thread  with  which  they  are  decorated  fades  veiT 
soon.  This  bazaar  is  also  ^e  headquarters  of  the  tailors,  chiefly 
Greeks,  many  of  whom  make  the  European  clothes  which  tie  Qow 
becoming  common  among  the  Christians.  Among  the  e^  ▼ill  ^ 
observed  small  velvet  caps  for  children,  the  red  fez  of  Ettjopeao 
manufacture,  the  felt  hat  worn  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  white  lineo 
skull-caps  worn  by  the  natives  under  tiie  flaz. 

The  continuation,  straight  on,  of  theGieek  bazaar,  is  Ae  broad 
new  bazaar  called  Btk  el-Hamldlyeh  (PI.  II;   D,  4),  eUborately 
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deconted.    It  oontains  several  handsomely  fltted-up  Arab  confec- 
tioners* establishments  (p.  902). 

On  leaviitg  the  CKreek  bazaar,  ire  turn  into  a  bazaar-street  on 
the  left  and  come  to  the  stalls  of  the  Tenders  of  Water  PiptSj  espe« 
cially  of  the  so-called  JdzthSj  which  are  smoked  by  the  peasantry. 
The  cocoa -nnt  yesbels  from  which  they  derive  their  name  are 
moonted  with  gold  and  silver,  and  are  fitted  with  decorated  stems 
to  %hioh  the  bowl  fs  attached.  The  nnt  is  filled  with  water,  and 
the  smoke  is  then  drawn  from  it  by  the  tube  oli  the  other  side.  — 
The  conHbttatlon  of  the  street,  beyond  the  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  II; 
D,  4),  leads  direct  to  the  rear  of  the  citadel  (p.  d04J,  the  substruc- 
tions Cf  which,  consisting  of  large,  finely  hewn,  drafted  blocks,  are 
visible  beyond  a  moat. 

At  the  banque  OttomaHe  (see  above)  we  turn  into  the  5flfc  e^- 
'Asrdnfyehj  a  lane  to  the  right,  flanked  with  shops,  some  of  which 
are  in  the  European  style,  where  glass  of  European  manufacture 
and  utensils  for  the  table  and  the  kitchen  are  sold.  On  small  open 
tables  lies  the  greenish  ^enna  with  which  the  Arab  women  stain 
their  finger-nails  red.  Attar  of  roses  in  small  phials  is  also  offered 
at  a  high  price.  —  In  the  next  bazaar  (8iik  B(6)  el^Bertdj  so  named 
from  the  gate  of  the  mosque,  PI.  I,  xi,  D*4;  p.  313),  which  bears 
a  littlie  to  the  right,  drapers'  wares  are  sold ,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  European.  The  street  soon  leads  back  to  the  (SfSfc  el-Ha- 
fidd^eh  (PI.  n,  D  4;  p.  304).  Opposite  is  the  entrance  to  the  Khdn 
et-Qumrak  (*  Customs  Khfttf,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  customs),  con- 
taining European  goods.  BVdlowing  the  Silk  el-Hamtdtyeh  to  the  E., 
we  come  in  about  60  paces  to  a  cross-street.  To  the  left  is  a  small 
street  leading  to  the  MedTeseh  of  the  Melik  ez-Z&hir  Beibars 
(PI.  H,  I>,  E,  4;  p.  816).  In  a  straight  direction  we  descend  a 
few  steps  into  the  bazaar-street  of  the  Booksdlers  (leading  to 
the  Ommayade  Mosque,  p.  313),  in  which  ofily  five  small  book- 
shops now  remain.  Above  tiie  entrance  to  l&e  Booksellers'  Bazaar 
rises  an  old  7)rknhph&l  Ateh  (PI.  II;  D,  E,  4),  whence  a  double  row 
of  columns  once  led  to  the  ancient  temple  (p.  513).  The  relics  of 
these  columns  may  be  seen  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Booksellers' 
Bazaar  or  (better)  from  the  minaret  of  the  Mosque  (p.  814).  On  six 
CoWnthian  capitals  rests  a  highly  ornate  architrave,  one  end  of  which 
is  adjoined  by  the  remains  of  the  arch.  The  height  of  the  arch  must 
have  been  nearly  70  ft.  —  Instead  of  descending  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Booksellers'  Bazaar,  we  turn  to  the  right  (8.)  and  follow  the 
Drapers'  Basaar,  "where,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  we  encounter 
a  crowd  of  women  enveloped  in  their  white  sheets  and  covered  with 
fine  flowered  veils,  waddling  from  shop  to  shop,  carefully  examining 
numberless  articles  which  they  do  not  mean  to  buy,  and  vehemently 
chaflfering  about  Infinitesimally  small  sums.  So  eager  are  these 
customers  to  gain  their  point,  that  they  are  sometimes  seen  coquet- 
tishly  raising  their  veils  by  way  of  enforcing  their  argument;  but 
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in  this  jealous  and  fanatical  city  it  is  impolite  and  even  d&ngeioia 
to  be  too  observant  of  the  fair  sex  (comp.  p.  xxvii). 

In  a  straight  direction  we  next  enter  the  Cloth  Basaax»  -which  is 
well  stocked  with  German  and  English  materials.  The  Damascene 
attaches  much  importance  to  fine  clothes,  and  delights  to  have  hu 
kumbdz,  or  long  robe,  made  of  the  best  possible  stuff.  This  bazui 
generally  drives  a  brisk  trade.  The  crowd  is  densest  before-  the 
great  festival  of  Beiram,  that  being  the  orthodox  season  for  a  nev 
ontflt.  As  Orientals  generally  sleep  in  their  clothes,  they  wear  them 
out  very  quickly.  —  In  this  bazaar,  to  the  right,  is  the  Mausoleum 
of  mredd^  (d.  1174;  p.  298;  PI.  II,  D  4).  Non-Muslims  are  not 
admitted.  The  street  terminates  in  the  Sii^  et^Tawileh  (p.  307). 

Instead  of  following  the  Cloth  Bazaar,  we  may  turn  down  the  first 
side-street  to  the  left,  in  which  is  the  S<ik  el-JBarir  ('Silk  Bazaar', 
now  chiefly  occupied  by  shops  with  manufactures),  and  which  leads 
into  the  region  of  the  Kh&nA,  the  seat  of  the  wholesale  trade.  We 
first  reach  the  Khdn  el-Hariry  or  Silk  Khan,  now  used  by  the  fur- 
riers. Immediately  afterwards  the  street  leads  into  a  broad  cross- 
road. Keeping  to  the  left  (in  the  direction  of  the  mosque},  we  come 
to  the  Bazaar  of  the  OoldtmithB  (Bazar  de$  Orfhwres;  PI.  II,  E  4). 
Few  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art  are  exhibited  here,  as  each  of 
the  dealers  keeps  his  precious  wares  carefully  locked  up  in  a  chest 
before  him ;  but  they  are  always  ready  to  show  them  when  desired. 
The  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  too  clumsy  to  be  pleasing.  Valuable 
jewels  and  interesting  coins  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  but 
exorbitant  prices  are  asked.  The  filigree  work  Is  inferior  to  the 
Italian;  the  prettiest  specimens  of  it  are  the  ^zaff\  or  saucers,  in 
which  the  coffee-cups  are  handed  round. 

Adjoining  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque  lies  the  Baiaar  of  the  Joinnrii 
.where  pretty,  though  not  highly  finished,  objects  in  wood,  inkid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  are  largely  manufactured.  Among  these  aie 
mirrors,  UahMb  (a  kind  of.  pattens ,  worn  in  the  baths ,  and  by 
women),  large-chests  in  which  the  wedding-outfit  of  the  women  of 
Damascus  is  presented  to  them  (provided  by  their  future  husbandsl, 
cradles,  small  tables,  and  the  polygonal  stools  (hutsi)  which  the 
natives  use  as  dining-tables  (p.  803).  | 

We  return  to  the  E.  end  of  the  ^^\  el-Harir  (see  above],    i 
and,  passing  the  latter,  continue  in  a  S.  direction.    Here  on  the    ' 
left  (W.)  are  the  shops  of  the  Shoemaktn,  where  red  and  yellov 
pointed  shoes,  ladies*  slippers  of  very  soft  yellow  leather,  chil- 
dren's shoes  embroidered  with  silver  thread,  and  heavy,  hobnailed 
boots  for  peasants  are  displayed  in  profusion  and  at  moderate    : 
prices.  —  Farther  on  we  pass  the  Tobacconisli  Stalls.  At  the  point 
where  the  street  turns,  on  the  left,  stands  the  House  of  Ai'ad  Pasha, 
one  of  the  handsomest  in  Damascus.    Admission  is  obtained  with 
the  aid  of  the  dragoman.   From  this  house  the  street  leads  into  a 
bazaar  of  drugs  and  sweetmeats. 
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We  next  reach  the  Khkn  As'ad  Faslia  (PI.  II ;  E,  4),  the  largest 
and  handsomest  in  Damascus.  Around  the  court,  and  along  the 
gallery  ruiining  round  the  first  floor  at  the  back,  are  rows  of  shops. 

The  1}ailding  is  constracted  of  alternate  courses  of  black  and  yellowish 
stone.  The  entrance  consists  of  a  lofty  'stalactite^  vault.  The  court  is 
divided  into  nine  squares  by  four  large  pillars  connected  by  four  arches, 
which  again  are  connected  with  the  walls  by  eight  other  arches,  and 
above  the  squares  rise  nine  domes  enriched  with  arabesques  and  pierced 
with  lofty  windows.  Some  of  these  fell  in  during  the  18th  century  and 
have  been  imperfectly  restored.  The  centre  of  the  court  is  occupied  by 
a  large  round  basin  of  water. 

After  a  few  paces  the  lane  leads  into  the  Long  Bazaar  (SUk 
et-Tawileh).  This  street,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Damascus, 
runs  straight  from  W.  to  E.  almost  through  the  whole  town,  and  ends 
at  the  E.  gate  {Bdb  esh-Sherki,  p.  311^.  It  answers  to  the  *Stbbbt 
WHICH  IS  CAiiLSD  Stbaight'  (Acts  ix.  11 ;  Rue  Droite,  PI.  I,  D-F,4,  5) 
or,  as  it  is  still  named  (though  perhaps  by  a  literary  revival),  Derb 
el'MxistaJ^m.  In  ancient  times  it  possessed  a  colonnade,  and  traces 
of  the  columns  are  still  discovered  in  and  in  front  of  the  houses 
(p.  308).  The  broad,  clean,  and  airy  bazaar  with  its  carriage-road  is 
the  work  of  Midhat  Pasha  (p.  300)  and  is  called  after  him  El-Mid-^ 
hattyeh.  The  continuation  of  the  street  eastwards  is  described  at 
p.  311.  We  now  turn  to  the  right  (W.).  Close  by,  on  the  S.  side,  is 
the  Khdn  Suleimdn  Pasha  (PI.  II;  D,  E,  5),  in  which  silks  and,  in 
particular,  Persian  carpets  are  sold.  The  patterns  of  the  genuine 
Persian  carpets  are  more  quaint  than  pretty ;  but  the  colours  wear 
admirably.  The  prices  vary  considerably  according  to  the  demand. 
—  To  the  right,  by  the  opening  of  the  Cloth  Bazaar  (p.  306),  is  the 
Silk  Bazaar,  which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  more 
of  the  produce  of  native  industry  than  any  of  the  others.  The  eye 
is  chiefly  attracted  by  the  silk  keffiyehj  or  shawls  for  the  head.  The 
Beduins  and  peasants  are  especially  partial  to  those  with  gaudy  yel- 
low and  red  stripes,  but  the  white  ones  with  narrow  coloured  edges 
are  in  better  taste.  Those  of  smaller  size  may  be  used  for  the  neck, 
and  will  be  found  very  durable.  They  cost  from  50  to  150  pi., 
according  to  quality  and  size.  The  thin  silk  scarfs  (sherheh)  and  the 
heavy  silks  are  often  very  beautiful.  Another  speciality  consists  in 
the  table-covers  of  red  or  black  woollen  cloth  embroidered  with 
coloured  silk  (40-70  fr.).  The  letters  on  them  are  generally  mean- 
ingless, being  purely  ornamental.  The  embroidered,  or  rather 
woven,  tobacco-pouches,  slippers,  and  other  articles  all  come  from 
Lebanon,  and  may  be  purchased  more  cheaply  at  Beirut.  The  fancy 
dresses,  such  as  jackets  for  children,  are  sometimes  very  tasteful, 
Another  characteristic  Oriental  article  is  the  ^abdyth,  or  woollen 
cloak  worn  by  the  peasants  and  Beduins,  which  is  to  be  had  here 
in  every  variety,  from  the  coarse  striped  brown  or  black  and  white 
to  the  fine  brown  and  braided  mantle  of  Baghdad.  Cotton  fabrics 
are  also  manufactured  at  Damascus  and  Homs.  The  handkerchiefs 
streaked  with  yellow  or  white  silk  thread,"  which  the  Muslims  use 
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as  turlDans,  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Most  of  the  women's  yeils 
sold  here  are  imported  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Glarus. 

Near  theW.  end  of  the  S^^  et-Tawileh,  which  is  continaed  in  i 
straight  direction  to  the  Siik  es-Sinftntyeh  (p.  809),  a  lane  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  Siik  el-Kutn  (Cotton  Bazaar).  Thifi  is  dedicated  te 
mattress-makers  and  wool-carders,  who  hold  the  carding  ihstmments 
with  their  toes.  The  character  of  the  crowd  indicates  that  we  an 
approaching  the  peasant  and  Bednin  qnarter.  The  small,  tattooed 
Bednin  women  are  frequently  seen  stealing  shyly  along,  nuYeiled, 
and  feasting  their  eyes  on  all  the  splendours  of  the  great  dty. 
To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  court  of  the  great  mosque  of 
Es-Sin&nlyeli  (PI.  H;  D,  5). 

The  oblong  court  is  paved  witb  marble;  on  one  side  is  »  colonnade 
of  six  black  columns.  The  principal  portal  on  the  B.  aide  is  iiiterestiag 
on  account  of  its  rich  stalactites  or  brackets.  The  minaret  is  entirely 
covered  with  blue  and  green  gladng  (kiihdni).  The  stone  balustrade  of  the 
gallery  which  runs  round  it  is  of  delicate  open-work,  resembling  lace. 

The  bazaar  is  here  called  SUk  el-Attdrtn,  or  Spice  Ibtrket. 
Drugs  and  spices  are  again  displayed  in  Interminable  rows  of  boxes 
and  glasses.  At  the  point  where  the  bazaar  joins  the  broad  cross- 
street,  the  street  to  the  left  (Stlf  es-Sinantyeh;  PI.  I,  D  5;  p.  309) 
leads  into  the  suburb  of  Meiddn  (p.  309),  while  that  in  a  straight 
direction  takes  us  to  the  suburb  of  Kanawdt  (PI.  I,  xivj  B,  5)  named 
after  a  large  conduit. 

We  turn  to  the  right  and  go  up  the  street  to  the  N.  The  8U 
et-Tawtleh,  which  opens  on  the  right,  offers  few  attractions  from 
the  point  where  we  left  it  (see  above).  During  the  construction  of 
the  bazaar  a  number  of  columns  were  discovered,  belonging  to  the 
'Straight  Street'  (p.  307).  —  The  broad  street  along  whicli  we  are 
now  proceeding  is  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Damascus  and  mns  in 
almost  a  straight  line  to  the  N.  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Meidin  to 
the  citadel.  On  both  sides  are  many  restaurants  (p.  302).  We  soon 
quit  the  covered  bazaar  and  reach  the  SUTe  el-Kharrdttn,  or  llarket 
ol  the  Tnmerfl.  The  large  mosque  on  the  left,  with  the  white  and 
red  stripes,  is  the  Jdmi*  el-Kharrdttnj  beyond  which,  on  the  same 
side,  is  the  handsome  JdmV  ed-Derwtshtyeh  (ca.  200  years  old),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  prolongation  of  the  street.  Farther  on,  to  the 
left,  is  a  handsome  bath,  Hammdm  ed-DerwUhiy^  (or  ^-AfalikA). 
The  street  is  shaded  here  by  a  few  plane-trees.  There  are  severAl 
stalls  here  where  the  red  fezzes  are""  ironed  on  round  moulds.  A 
few  paces  farther  on  we  again  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Greek  Bazaar  (p.  304). 
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8.  Walk  througli  the  Heidllh  and  round  tlie  City  Walls 

(Christian  (Quarter). 
(Walk  or  drive,)   The  long  and  troad  bazaai  which  leads  from 
the  citadel  to  the  Es-Sin&niyeh  Mosque  (p.  308)  continues  in  a  S.E. 
direction  as  the  Stk  es-Sinfciilyeh  (PI.  1 ;  D,  5).  It  is  entirely  covered 
by  a  wooden  roof  resting  upon  stone  arches,  29^/2  ft.  in  height.  This 
is  an  emporium  for  the  requirements    of  the  Beduins  and  the 
peasantry,   such  as  clothing,  sheepskins,  boots,  weapons,  pipes 
(^^sebUa\  smoked  without  a  tube),  milking-tubs ,  coloured  round 
straw  mats  which  serve  as  dining- tables )  and  oaken  mortars  for 
coffee  (considered  the  best).  —  On  quitting  this  bazaar  we  observe 
the  handsome  Medreset  es-Sindniyeh,  with  stalactite  enrichments 
on  the  gateway  and  windows.    On  the  right  we  next  see  the  Jdmi^ 
es-SabUntyehy  built  of  layers  of  black  and  white  stone,  and  adorned 
w^ith  tasteful  arabesques.    Opposite  is  the  cemetery  Maljibaret  Bab 
ea-Saghir  (Pi.  I,  D  6j  p.  310).    Farther  on,  to  the,  left,  is  a  tomb 
covered  by  two  domes ;  on  the  right  is  the  Jdmi^  eah-Shtibcintyeh  and 
several  dilapidated  schools  (medreaeht).     On  the  right,  where  the 
street  bends,  rises  the  mosque  Jdmf  el-Ideln  (PI.  I,  11  j  D,  5).  We 
follow  the  bend,  and  soon  see  the  Meidan  lying  before  us  to  the  S. 
The  suburb  of  Keidftn  (PI.  I  j  0,  D,  6-8),  which  is  fully  1  M.  in 
Iength3  deserves  a  visit,  as  its  character  is  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  city  itself.  The  whole  suburb  is  of  comparatively  modem 
orig;in^  and  the  numerous  dili^idateid  mosques  on  each  side  of  the 
road  have  stood  at  most  for  a  century  or  two.  The  houses  are  poorer 
than  those  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  Part  of  the  bazaar  is  occupied 
by  smiths,  and  part  by  corn-dealers,  whose  grain  is  heaped  up  in  open 
Bheds.    The  most  interesting  scene  to  be  witnessed  in  this  quarter 
is  tlie  arrival  of  a  caravan.    A  long  string  of  camels  stalk  through 
the  street ,  accompanied  by  ragged  Beduins  with  matted  hair  and 
wild  appearance.   In  the  midst  of  the  procession  may  bfe  seen  the 
Haiirinian  bringing  his  com  to  market,  or  the  Kurd  shepherd,  clad 
in  bis  square  cloak  of  felt,  driving  his  flock  to  the  slaughter-house. 
The  Beduins,  poor  as  they  seem,  often  ride  beautiful  horses,  guid- 
ing them  with  a  halter  only,  and  they  are  usually  armed  with  a  long 
lance  or,  more  rarely,  with  a  gun.     Some  of  the  Beduins,  called 
Sleibis,  live  chiefly  by  gazelle  hunting,  and  wear  gazelle  skins,  but 
these  rarely  come  to  the  town.    Sometimes  a  Druse  of  high  rank 
f  p.  Ixxiii)  may  be  seen  riding  in  at  the  head  of  an  aimed  troop.  His 
appearance  is  imposing.   His  turban  is  snowy  white,  he  is  equipped 
■with,  a  lance,  handsome  pistols,  a  sword,  and  perhaps  a  gun  also, 
and  his  horse  is  often  richly  caparisoned.    There  are  two  days  in 
tlie  year  when  examples  of  almost  all  these  types  may  be  seen  at 
once,  viz.  the  day  on  which  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  starts  for 
Mecca,  and  (still  more  favourable)  the  day  of  its  return  (p.  310). 
The  following  mosques  are  situated  in  the  Meidin.  On  the  right, 
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the  Jdmf  8tdt  Jumdn.  Then,  on  the  right,  the  handsome  Jdmi^ 
Menjikj  named  after  the  Emir  Menjik  (d.  1669),  with  columns 
painted  red. at  the  entrance  and  in  the  court.  On  the  left,  the  Jdmi^ 
€r~Rifd%  On  the  left  lies  the  Hukla  quarter  of  the  town,  -which 
contains  several  handsome  houses  and  some  weaving  -  factories. 
Opposite  a  guard-house  is  the  more  recently  huilt  mosque  Kd'at  et- 
Tdniyeh.  Next  comes  the  Afcajid  Sa^deddin,  and  on  the  right  the 
beautiful  mosque  Kd*at  el-  Via,  with  fine  arabesques  and  a  stalactite 
gate  between  two  domes,  but  sadly  dilapidated.  On  the  left  is  the 
mosque  Shihdbeddtn.  The  end  of  the  Meid&n  is  named  Bauwdbet 
AUdh  (PI.  I;  B,  C,  8)  or  *Gate  of  God',  so  called  as  being  the  starting- 
point  of  the  pilgrimage.  Adjoining  is  tbe  mosque  Mastabet  Sa'deddtn. 
Outside  the  limits  of  the  town  lies  a  cemetery,  near  which  olive 
plantations  begin.  Farther  on,  some  10  min.  beyond  the  last  honses, 
are  the  two  Meid&n  railway-stations  (p.  294) :  the  Et-Muzeirtb  Sta- 
tion of  the  French  line  (right;  p.  156;  PI.  I,  B  8)  and  the  Kadem 
Station  (PI.  Ij  0,  8)  of  the  Hejiz  Bailway  (left;  p.  151). 

The  PiLGBiUAGB  (p.  Ixxi)  properly  begins  at  Damascus,  where  the  holy 
tent  of  the  pilgrim-caravan  is  preserved  in  the  great  mosque  (p.  313)- 
But  since  steamboats  have  plied  on  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
few  Persians  and  N.  Africans  come  to  Damascus,  though  a  few  Circas- 
sians and  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  1905  the 
pilgrimage-caravan  returned  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  each  sac- 
cessiye  year  it  arrives  about  twelve  days  earlier  than  the  year  before. 
On  these  occasions  are  seen  the  grotesque  camel  Utters,  rudely  made  of 
wood,  covered  with  coloured  cloth,  and  open  in  front,  containing  two 
inmates  reclining  on  beds.  The  litter  is  sometimes  borne  by  two  camels, 
one  before. and  the  other  behind,  which  are  trained  to  keep  step  with 
«ach  other.  The  camels  are  adorned  with  a  headgear  of  leathern  straps, 
to  which  shells,  coins,  and  small  bells  are  attached.  A  handsome,  richly 
caparisoned  camel  bears  a  large  litter,  which  is  hung  with  green  cloth 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  contains  an  old  l^or&n  and  the  green  flag  of 
the  prophet.  The  pilgrims,  who  have  an  eye  to  business  as  well  as  reli- 
gion, bring  back  goods  from  Mecca;  the  Damascus  merchants  therefore 
travel  as  far  as  the  Haur^n,  as  does  also  the  Governor,  to  meet  the  return- 
ing cavalcade.  The  party  is  accompanied  by  many  half-naked  dervishes 
and  by  an  escort  of  soldiers,  Druses,  and  Beduins. 

We  return  to  the  Jami'  el-Idein  (p.  309),  and  thence  visit  the 
Makbaret  Bah  es-^aghtr,  or  Burial  Ground  (PI.  I?  D,  5,  6). 

Two  of  the  wives  of  Hol^ammed,  and  his  daughter.  F&tima,  are  in- 
terred here.  Over  their  grave  rises  a  modern  dome  made 'of  clay.  Xo 
trace  of  the  tomb  of  Hu'ilwiya  (p.  298)  now  exists.  On  Thursday  women 
come  to  mourn  at  the  graves. 

Beyond  the  burial  -  ground  stands  the  mosque  JdmV  el-Jerdky 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Abu  'Ubelda  (p.  298).  Prom 
this  point  we  follow  the  road  leading  round  the  outside  of  the  vails. 

The  Walk  bound  the  City  Walls  occupies  2-21/2  hrs.  —  The 
two  or  three  lowest  courses  of  the  City  Wall  are  Roman,  jointed 
without  mortar,  the  central  part  is  of  the  Arabian,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Turkish  period.  Round  and  square  towers  flank  the 
wall  at  intervals,  but  are  mostly  in  a  tottering  condition.  The 
greenish  herb  with  white  flowers  and  an  unpleasant  smell  which 
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grows  wild  outside  the  gates  of  Damaseus  is  the  Feganum  harmala. 
Oiie  of  the  towers  hears  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
Niireddin  (p.  298)  and  the  date.  664  (1171).  To  the  right,  a  little 
farther  on,  we  observe  a  tomb  among  the  fields  with  a  white  dome 
(PI.  I J  F,  6),  where  Bildl  el-Habeshi  (of  Ethiopia),  Mohammed's 
muezzin,  is  said  to  be  buried.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a  minaret,  ^^ter 
2  min.  more  we  pass  a  built-up  gate  in  the  town-wall.  This  was 
the  old  B&b  Ktadn  (PI.  Ij  F,  5),  which  was  erected  by  a  person  of  that 
name  in  the  time  of  Mu'awiya  (p.  *298)  on  the  site  of  an  older  gate. 
At  the  Bab  Kisan  (above  the  Turkish  wall!)  is  still  pointed  out  the 
window  where  8t.  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket  by  night  (Acts  ix.  26; 
2  Cor.  xi.  S2,  33).  Opposite  this  gate,  about  50  paces  distant,  is  the  T&mb 
of  St,  Oeorge,  a  porter  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  St.  Paul  in  his  escape. 
This  tomb  is  much  revered  by  the  Christiana.  The  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
was  localized  in  the  middle  ages  at  the  village  of  Kdkeb^  about  9  M.  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  town,  but  since  the  18th  cent,  tradition  has  conveniently 
fixed  the  site  nearer  the  Christian  burial-grounds,  which  lie  about  >/s  II. 
to  the  £.  of  the  Bab  Eis&n.  In  one  of  them  is  interred  Henry  Thomas 
Bueile,  the  eminent  English  historian  (d.  1862). 

About  500  paces  farther  on  we  reach  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
wall,  where  we  perceive  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower  with 
drafted  stones.  Nearly  opposite  is  a  spot  where  the  caravans  which 
travel  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad  two  or  three  times  a  year 
generally  encamp.  These  merchants  bring  Persian  carpets  and  tum- 
bak  (tobacco  for  the  water-pipe,  which  grows  in  Persia  only,  see 
p.  xxix)  from  Baghdad,  and  carry  back  European  and  other  wares. 
This  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  'Ageil  Beduins  (p.  337). 

We  continue  to  follow  the  wall,  near  which  rope-makers  busily 
ply  their  craft.  On  the  wall  above  are  several  houses  of  the  Jewish 
quarter.  We  thus  reach  the  Bdb  esh-Sherki  (PI.  I  j  F,  4,  5),  the  East 
Gate  of  the  city,  which  is  of  Roman  origin.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
gateway,  38  ft.  high  and  20  ft.  wide,  and  two  smaller  gates  of  half 
the  size ;  but  the  principal  gate  and  the  smaller  S.  gate  have  long 
been  built  up.  The  small  gate  on  the  N.  side  is  the  present  entrance 
to  the  town.    Above  the  gate  rises  a  minaret. 

[From  the  East  Gate  back  to  the  Bazaab  along  the  Straight 
Street  (p.  3071.  Within  the  gate  we  turn  into  the  first  lane  to  the 
right,  and  in  o  min.  reach  what  is  traditionally  known  as  the  House 
of  Ananias  J  now  converted  into  a  small  church,  with  a  crypt,  and 
belonging  to  the  Latins.  We  are  now  in  the  Christian  Quarter 
(PI.  I,  viii;  F,  4),  where  the  lanes  are  narrow  and  poor,  and  the 
houses  are  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  second  street  on  the  right 
leads  to  the  Leper  House^  or  Hadtra.  Following  the  Straight  Street 
towards  the  W.,  we  reach  a  Barrack  (PI.  I;  F,  6)  on  the  left.  A  street 
to  the  right  leads  from  the  barrack  to  the  N.  through  the  Christian 
quarter  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas  (p.  312).  In  this  street  are  the 
large  Monastery  and  School  of  the  Lazarists  on  the  right.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  of  Germany  occupied  the  handsome  house  to  the  left 
in  1869. 
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In  the  Straiglit  Street,  farther  on,  we  come  to  a  hazaai  cMefly 
in  possession  of  Jointrt,  AraMan  locks,  of  exceedingly  simple  "bnt 
ingenious  construction,  are  manufactured  here.  Then  we  reach  the 
hazaar  of  the  Box  Makers  and  the  beginning  of  the  Mldhattyeh 
(p.  307).] 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  outer  side  of  the  town  -  wall, 
heyond  the  East  Gate  (p.  311),  we  observe  on  the  right,  between 
the  Gate  and  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  town-wall,  near  the  tombs,  a 
dilapidated  building  also  occupied  by  lepers,  which  is  styled  the 
Bouse  of  Naaman  the  Syrian  (Q,  Kings  v. ;  PI.  I,  F  4).  Here  again 
the  city-wall  contains  some  ancient  materials.  The  corner-tower  of 
the  wall  was  erected  by  Melik  es-Sdlifa  Eyyfib,  one  of  the  last  of 
the  Eyyubides  (1249).  At  a  bend  in  the  road  is  the  large  toml>  of 
Arsldn,  a  famous  sheikh  of  the  time  of  Niireddin.  The  road  now 
leads  to  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Gate  of  St.  Thomas  (^Bdh  TUmd;  P\.  I,  F  4)  is  in  good 
preservation.  The  Christian  Quarter  (p.  311)  lief  to  tie  S.  of  this 
gate.  A  road  to  the  W.  skirts  the  old  town-wall  and  the  canal  of  the 
Barada,  which  is  here  called  El-Akrabdni,  This  part  of  the  wall  is 
built  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  probably  dates  from  the  Byzantine 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  lies  the  Mahallet  el-Parrdtn, 
the  quarter  of  the  tanners  and  furriers.  'We  next  reach  the  Bdb  es- 
Saldm  (PI.  I,  Y;  F,  4),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same  period  as 
the  Bab  Tum&.  A  lane  called  Bein  es-SHrein  (^between  the  two  walls') 
leads  hence  round  the  Inside  of  the  old  wall.  The  wall  on  the  right  is 
concealed  by  houses  built  in  front  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
that  on  the  left  still  exists.  We  now  come  to  two  gates,  the  inner  of 
which  is  called  the  Bdb  el-Farddts  (PI.  II  j  E,  4),  the  outer  (beyond 
the  Baradi)  the  Bdb  eWAmdra  (PI.  II;  E  4).  The  lane  next  leads 
to  the  former  Bazaar  of  the  Water-Pipe  Makers  (p.  305). 


The  broad  road  running  towards  the  N.  from  the  Gatb  of  St.  Tho- 
mas (see  above)  is  the  great  caravan-route  to  Horns  and  Palmyra. 
Beyond  and  at  the  arm  of  the  river  are  several  pleasant  caf^s  and 
PubUc  Odrdensj  chiefly  frequented  by  Christians.  The  favonrite 
beverage  here  is  rakiy  or  raisin  brandy,  and  Arabic  songs  are  fre- 
quently heard.  The  Arabian  style  of  singing  is  very  unpleasing  to 
European  ears,  and  consists  of  recitative  cadences  loudly  shouted 
out  in  a  shrill  falsetto,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  guitar. 
A  stray  Bohemian  band  sometimes  finds  its  way  here.  After  2  miu. 
we  turn  into  the  street  to  the  left  (that  on  the  right  leads  to  Johar, 
p.  317).  The  street  first  passes  through  gardens;  a  road  on  the  right 
leads  to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Ed-Dahddhf  named  from  a  com- 
panion of  Mohammed  who  was  buried  here.  We  then  pass  the  Jdmt 
elr-Mu'allak  on  the  left.  Continuing  to  follow  the  street,  we  arrive  at 
the  market-place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Merj  district,  te.  the 
pasture  country  (p.  317)  beyond  the  extensive  gardens  of  the  environs, 
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bring  theii  timber  for  sale.  Ou  the  u^tt  lies  the  suburb  El-'Am^ra, 
Oa  the  left  a  road  leads  to  the  citadel  (p.  304).  Ou  the  broad  main 
road  the  market  for  saddlers  (saddles  for  beasts  of  burden]  begins, 
vbicK  soon  brings  us  to  the  plane-tree  mentioned  at  p.  303. 

4.  The  Omayyade  Hosque  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

Fee  to  tbe  sbeikh  who  acts  as  conductor,  1  mej.  each  person,  or  slightly 
less  in  proportion  for  a  large  party;  1-2  pi.  more  for  the  use  of  slippers 
(obtained  at  the  gate). 

The  great  ^Omayyade  Moique  (Jdmi'  d^Omatoi;  PI.  If,  E  4)  lies 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  Si^fe:  el-Hamidiyeh  (p.  304).  It  is  143  yds.  in 
length  and  41^2  y^B.  wide.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  W.  gate, 
the  Bdb  el-BerU  (^Post  Gate' ;  PI.  I,  xi,  D,  4),  at  the  end  of  the 
Booksellers'  Bazaar.   [For  the  other  gates,  see  p.  316.] 

It  is  probable  that  a  heathen  temple  stood  oxSginaliy  on  the  site  of 


laptifl 

Cbureh  of  BL  John.  To  this  day  the  Damascenes  swear  by  the  head  of 
'Yal^r .  ShiUd  and  Aba  ^beida  (p.  298)  a^e  said  to  have  met  near  this 
cliurch,  in  consequence  of  which  the  £.  part  was  regarded  as  conquered, 
while  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  W.  part  was  guaranteed  to 
the  Christians.  Muslims  and  Chiistians  entered  their  place  of  prayer 
by  the  sai^e  gate.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  ttie  8th  cent  that 
welid  (706-'71o)  deprived  the  Christians  of  their  part  of  the  church  and 
gave  them  in  return  the  guaranteed  possession  of  several  other  churches 
in  and  around  Damascus.  The  khalif  then  proceeded,  without  entirely 
demolishing  the  old  walls,  to  ^rect  a  magnificent  mosque  on  the  site 
of  tbe  church.  This  building  is  extravagantly  praised  by  Arabic  authors. 
The  architects  were  Greeks,  and  1200  artists  were  said  to  have  been  sum- 
moned from  Constantinople  to  assist.  Antique  columns  were  collected  in 
thja  l^wig^  of  Syria  and  used  in  the  decorfdipn  of  the  mosq,ue.  The  pavement 
and  the  lower  walls  were  covered  with  the  rarest  marbles,  while  the  upper 
parts  of  the  walls  and  the  dome  were  enriched  with  mosaics.  The  prayer- 
mches  were  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  golden  vines  were  entwined 
over  t^e  arches  of  the  niches.  The  ceiling  was  of  wood  inlaid  with  gold, 
and  £r6m  it  hung  600  golden  lamps.  Prodigious  sums  are  said  to  have 
been  expended  on  the  work ;  one  story  relates  that  the  accounts  of  the 
T«rioaB  '  artificers  rendered  to  Welid  formed  eighteen  mules^  loads.  — 
'Omar  ibn  'Abd  el-'Asiz  (717-720)  caused  th^  golden  lamps  to  be  re- 
pli^ced  by  others  of  less  value.  In  1069  part  of  the  mosque  was  burned 
down,  and  since  the  conquest  of  Damascus  by  Timur  the  building  has 
never  been  restored  to  its  ancient  magnificence.  In  1893  the  mosque 
was  agfiu  much  injured  by  fire,  but  has  sin^e  then  been  restored  in 
the  former  style. 

Several  of  the  older  parts  of  the  mosque  are  still  preserved, 
such  as  the  handsome  Entrance  Archway  on  the  W.  side  (p.  315), 
4ind  the  remains  of  a  gateway  on  the  S.  side  (p.  315). 

"fhfi  first  glance  at  the  Intbbiob  of  the  mosque  shows  us  that  the 
plan  is  that  of  a  basilica,  with  a  nave  and  aisles  formed  by  two  rows 
of  columns.  The  columns,  which  are  23  ft.  high,  are  surmounted 
by  'colonnettes',  to  which  round-arched  windows  in  the  outer  wall 
correspond.  Above  these  are  richly  painted  beams  supporting  pointed 
ceilings,  from  which  numerous  lamps  are  suspended.    Towards  the 
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conit  the  interior  is  open,  but  the  columns  on  this  side  are  now 
concealed  by  piers  of  masonry.  On  the  W.  wall  are  written  the 
names  of  Abu  Bekr,  'Om^r,  'Othman,  and  'Ali,  the  first  four 
khalifs,  in  large  letters.  On  the  S.  wall  runs  a  band  of  large  and 
heavy  writing,  being  an  extract  from  the  KorAn  (Sureh  ix.  18  to 
end).  Round  three  sides  of  the  interior  run  the  Surehs  xxy  and 
Ixvi,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  enriched  with  texts  from 
the  Koran.  In  the  S.  wall,  above  the  pulpit  and  the  chief  prayer- 
niche,  are  three  lofty  round-arched  windows  filled  with  fine  stained 
glass.  Other  niches  (^ibleh)  belong  to  the  Sh&feltefi  (p.  Ixxi),  and 
that  by  the  dome  to  the  Hanefltes,  the  principal  sect  at  Damascus. 
The  E.  *kibleh*  is  also  called  Mihrah  es-Sahdheh,  or  prayer-niche  of 
the  companions  of  Mohammed. 

The  DoMB  is  called  Kubhet  en-Niar  (dome  of  the  vulture),  as 
the  aisles  of  the  mosque  seen  from  this  point  in  the  transept  have 
been  thought  to  resemble  the  outspread  wings  of  a  vulture.  It  rests 
on  an  octagonal  substructure,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  small 
round-arched  windows.  Below  the  dome  is  a  handsome  prayer- 
niche.  The  small  niches  are  supported  by  small,  slender,  spiral 
columns. 

The  T&AKSBPT  consists  of  four  massive  piers ,  covered  with 
coloured  marble.  In  the  E.  wing  rises  a  wooden  dome -covered 
building,  richly  gilded  and  surmounted  by  a  golden  crescent,  virhicli 
is  said  to  stand  above  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  conqueror 
K&hlid  is  said  to  have  found' this  revered  relic  in  a  crypt  below.  A 
few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  dome  is  a  handsome  pulpit,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  court  is  the  fountain  of  John. 

We  now  enter  the  large  Ooubt,  which  was  once  likewise  paved 
with  costly  marble.  It  is  surrounded  by  corridors,  some  of  the 
pilasters  of  which  are  clumsy.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Egyptian  style.  On  the  projecting  square  capitals 
rest  forty-seven  round  arches,  slightly  tapered-  in  horseshoe  form. 
A  pleasing  contrast  to  this  mediaeval  work  is  afforded  by  the  Kubbet 
el-Khazneh  (dome  of  the  treasure)  in  the  W.  part  of  the  court.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  Kubbet  en-Naufara  (dome  of  the 
fountain),  said  to  mark  the  central  point  of  the  route  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Mecca.  Under  this  dome  the  Muslims  perform  their  re- 
ligious ablutions.  The  third  and  most  eastern  dome  is  called  the 
Kubbet  es-Sd^a  (dome  of  hours).  — Behind  the  passages  surrounding 
the  court  are  apartments  for  scholars  and  students. 

As  a  termination  to  our  visit  we  may  now  ascend  the  Minakbt  on 
the  S."W,  side,  the  Mddinet  el-Oharbtyehj  a  masterpiece  of  Arabian 
skill.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  has  three  galleries,  one  above 
the  other.  It  tapers  towards  the  top,  and  ends  in  a  ball  crowned 
with  a  crescent.  Beyond  the  mosque  the  eye  ranges  over  a  great 
part  of  the  city.  To  the  W.  towers  the  citadel,  and  to  the  E.S.E.  the 
Greek  church.    The  rich  girdle  of  green  which  encircles  the  city 
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makes  tlie  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  mountains  tlie  more  con- 
spicuous. From  here  also  the  ancient  Triumphal  Arch  (p.  313)  is 
visible  to  the  W.  of  the  mosque.  —  The  Mddinet  el- Arils  ^bride's 
minaret')  on  the  N.  side  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Welid.  The 
minaret  on  the  S.E.  side  is  called  the  Mddinet  'Isd,  from  the  tradi- 
tion that  Jesus  will  take  his  place  on  its  summit  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

We  leave  by  the  South  Gate  of  the  MosavB,  called  the  Bdb 
ez-Ziy&deh  {i,e.  Gate  of  the  Addition),  probably  owing  to  its  having 
been  newly  erected  by  the  Muslims,  and  enter  the  Bazaar  of  the 
Joiners  (p.  306)  on  the  left  (E.).  From  the  roof  of  this  bazaar  we 
see  the  whole  of  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque.  Near  the  end  of  the 
transept  are  seen  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  gate ,  with  a  smaller 
one  on  each  side.  This  was  probably  the  entrance  used  by  Christians 
and  Muslims  alike  (see  p.  313).  The  architrave  is  lavishly  enriched 
with  garlands  and  foliage.  On  the  upper  beam  of  the  gate  is  a  well- 
preserved  Greek  inscription :  *Thy  kingdom,  0  Christ,  is  an  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all  genera* 
tions'  (Psalm  clxv.  13,  the  words  *0  Christ*  being  an  interpolation). 
At  the  end  of  the  Bazaar  of  the  Joiners  we  turn  to  the  left  to 
inspect  the  Bdb  JeirUn,  the  East  Gateway  op  the  Mosque.  It 
consists  of  three  different  portals.  The  central  portal  is  usually 
closed.  Of  its  two  old  bronze-plated  valves  that  to  the  right  is 
missing.  The  left  valve  is  embellished  with  Arabic  inscriptions  and 
two  bronze  vases  in  relief  (the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Mameluke  sul- 
tans). The  portal  is  enclosed  by  a  porch.  Here,  in  ancient  times, 
as  also  on  the  W.  side,  a  broad  colonnade  led  to  the  temple.  Some 
of  the  columns  are  still  visible  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses. 
The  fountain  below  the  stair  dates  from  1020. 

Passing  the  fountain ,  entering  the  next  lane  to  the  left ,  and 
keeping, as  close  to  the  mosque  as  possible,  we  pass  on  the  left  the 
Medreset.es-SomeisaUyehj  and  then  the  'Omariyeh,  founded  by  'Omar 
ibn  'Abd  el -'Aziz  (d.  720),  both  being  schools  attached  to  the 
mosque.  Between  these  a  lane  leads  to  the  Bdb  eVAmdra,  the  eastern- 
most of  the  two  NoBTHEBN  PoETALs  OF  THE  MosQUB.  On  the  other 
(1.)  side  of  the  lane,  in  a  court,  is  the  Tomb  of  Saladin  (Kabr  8ald- 
heddtn;  PI.  II,  E  4;  p.  298),  a  handsome  mausoleum  with  beautiful 
fayence  work  (adm.  6  pi.).  A  glass-case  at- the  head  of  the  sar- 
cophagus contains  the  wreath  of  flowers  which  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam II.  laid  here  in  1898.  The  road  ends  at  the  street  leading 
to  the  Siik  el-Hamtdiyeh  (p.  305).  On  the  right,  at  the  corner,  is 
the  medreseh  of  Melik  ez-ZQhir  Beibars  (PI.  II;  D,  E,  4),  with  walls 
of  carefully  polished  reddish  sandstone,  built,  according  to  the 
inscription,  in  1279.  The  portal  with  its  stalactites  is  as  high  as 
the  building  itself.  The  beautiful  mosaic  pictures  on  the  walls 
in  the  interior  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  one  of  the  two  simple 
catafalques  reposes  Beibars,  whose  name  and  exploits  are  sti^^ 
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popular  with  the  Muslims  (comp.  p.  Ixxxiy).  His  son  rests  In  the 
other.  Over  the  catafalques  are  the  bookcases  containing  the  lihiary 
which  Mid^at  Pasha  collected  here.  The  beautiful  manuscripts  are 
readily  exhibited  to  visitors.  Opposite  is  a  mosque  which  the  son 
of  Beibars  erected.  Both  buildings,  including  their  details,  are  fine 
specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  Turning  to  the  S.  from  this 
point,  we  pass  several  bakeries  and  soon  reach  the  SOik  d-Hamtdiyeh, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Booksellers'  Bazaar. 


5.  BzcorBloiiB  from  Bamagous. 

To  K^-Salbhiybh  and  to  the  Jbbel  Kasyun  ([K]ei8iin  in  vulgar 
dialect).  As  far  as  (ca.  26  min.)  E^-Salehiyeh  there  is  a  carriage- 
road,  flanked  with  numerous  villas.  The  road  leads  past  the  hotels 
(right)  and  the  Military  Hospital  (leftj  PI.  I,  C3;,  and  after  Vi^r- 
crosses  the  TdrOy  a  stream  conducted  out  of  the  Barad&  from  a  point 
a  good  deal  higher  up. 

The  village  of  Ss-f&leMyeli  (PI.  I;  B-D,  1,  2),  with  about 
10,000  inhab.,  is  situated  ou  the  JezHf  another  arm  of  the  Barada. 
and  forms  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Damascus.  The  Damascenes  fre- 
quently visit  it,  especially  in  December,  when  the  habb  el-di,  or 
myrtle  -  berries  are  ripe.  The  village  received  its  name  in  the 
6th  cent,  of  the  Hegira ,  when  it  was  peopled  by  Turcomans,  to 
whom  a  colony  of  Kurds  was  afterwards  added.  Recently  the  popu- 
lation has  been  increased  by  a  number  of  Muslim  refugees  from 
Crete.  The  interesting  old  buildings  of  the  schools  and  mosques 
are  now  almost  all  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Some  of  them  are  still 
adorned  with  rich  stalactite  vaulting,  while  their  walls  and  domes 
are  enriched  with  arabesques.  The  finest  mosque  is  that  which 
was  erected  over  (or  beside)  the  tomb  of  Muhieddtn  ibn  el-Arahi 
(d.  1240),  philosopher,  poet,  and  mystic,  which  is  frequented  by 
pilgrims.  'Abd  el-Kader  (p.  299)  is  also  buried  here.  It  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  admission  to  the  mosque.  Many  wealthy  people  were 
formerly  interred  near  SUlehiyeh,  and  a  number  of  handsome  tombs 
are  still  scattered  along  the  hill. 

At  the  back  of  the  village  rises  the  barren  Jebel  Kaffytn  (3716  ft; 
PI.  I,  A,  B,  1),  which  is  ascended  from  the  W.  end  of  the  village 
through  a  new  quarter  erected  for  the  Cretan  refugees.  About  25  min. 
below  the  summit  we  pass  a  platform  constructed  for  the  Emperor 
William  II.,  which  affords  a  good  view.  A  still  finer  •Vibw  is  ob- 
tained at  a  small  open  building  called  the  Kubbet  en-Na^r  (Dome 
of  Victory),  which  is  close  to  the  summit  itself.  The  city  lies 
stretched  out  at  our  feet,  encircled  by  its  broad  green  belt  of  teeming 
vegetation.  To  the  W.  and  N.  extend  the  barren  heights  of  Anti- 
Libanus;  in  the  distant  E.  appear  the  Tiiliil  ef-§af&  (p.  317);  to 
the  S.,  in  the  extreme  distance,  are  visible  the  mountains  of  the 
Hauran,  and  nearer  are  the  Jebel  el-Mani'  and  Jebel  el-Aswad. 
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The  Jebel  Kas ydn  is  Iield  sacred  by  the  Muslims,  as  Abraham  is  said 
here  to  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  (p.  Ixvii).  Adam 
is  believed  once  to  have  lived  here,  and  Mohammed  is  said  to  bave  visited 
the  place,  but  not  to  have  entered  Damascus.  The  bill  consists  partly 
Of  reddish  rock,  and  its  colour  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  it  contained 
a  blood-stained  cavern  in  whicb  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered  Abel 
(HIbil)  was  bidden.  On  tbe  K.  slope  stands  the  Kuiibet  a-Arhcftn^  wbere 
forty  Muslim  propbets  are  said  to  be  buried.  ^Numerous  fossils  are  found 
upon  the  mountain. 

From  the  Jebdl  Kasyiin  a  path  descends  on  the  'W.  side  to  Dumr- 
mat  (^2  l^'Oi  ^liioh  is  7  M.  from  Damascus  by  road.  The  floor  of 
the  valley  adjoining  the  stream  is  wooded,  magnificent  walnnt-trees 
being  particularly  noticeable,  and  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The 
so-called  Merj  is  the  favourite  exercising  ground  for  horsemen,  and 
is  frequented  by  walkers  also,  wh»  are  sometimes  seen  sitting  on 
the  banks  of  tiie  stream  smoking  water-pipes.  Horses  are  also  fre- 
quently ridden  to  water  here.  At  the  so-called  Tekkiyeh  (PI.  I ;  C,  4) 
the  meadow  is  broadest.  The  Tekkiyeh  was  erected  by  Sultan 
Selim  in  1516,  chiefly  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  It  is 
entered  from  the  E.  We  pass  several  poor  houses  occupied  by  der- 
vishes. The  court  contains  two  large  reservoirs  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
colonnade,  beyond  which  are  dome-covered  chambers  roofed  with 
lead.  The  mosque  on  the  S.  side  has  a  marble  colonnade  in  front 
of  it,  and  is  covered  with  a  large  dome.  On  each  side  rises  a  slender 
minaret.   The  whole  edifice  is  falling  to  decay. 

To  JdBAB  (i/s  hr.).  From  tbe  Gate  of  St.  Tbomas  (p.  812)  we  go  a  little 
way  along  the  Aleppo  road.  In  2  min.  a  road  diverges  to  the  right,  passing 
by  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Damascenes.  After  2  min.  more  we  follow  a 
road  to  tbe  X.  to  (25  min.)  Jdbar,  a  large  village  occupied  by  Muslims 
and  a  few  Jews.  The  old  Bynagogtie  (KmUeh)^  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
village,  is  visited  on  the  occasion  of  festivals  by  many  of  the  Jews  of 
Damascus.  "Sew  its  entrance  is  a  space  enclosed  by  railings,  in  which 
Elijah  is  said  to  have  anointed  Elisha  to  be  a  prophet  and  Haeael  to  be 
king  of  Syria.  At  tbe  back  is  a  kind  of  chamber  where  Elijah  is  said  to 
have  been  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings  xvii.  6).  There  is,  however,  no  mention 
of  this  tradition  in  the  work  of  Rabbi  Tudela,  who  collected  all  the  legends 
of  this  kind  which  existed  in  the  12th  century.  A  cabinet  here  contains 
some  scrolls  of  the  Torah,  of  considerable  antiquity. 

To  THB  MsAPOw  Lakbs  (IVs  day)  guide  necessary).  This  excursion 
affords  a  glance  at  the  famous  Ager  DamaseeHt$s^  or  country  around  Damascus, 
where  a  soil  of  extreme  fertility  is  cultivated  by  a  peasantry  settled  here 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  where  many  remains  of  handsome  ancient 
edifices  are  still  to  be  found.  —  We  ride  down  the  X.  side  of  the  Barad&, 
and  in  2i/t  hrs.  reach  the  round  hill  of  Tell  es-Sdlehiveh.  In  2i/s  hrs.  more 
we  come  to  the  village  of  'Aiettfeht  situated'  on  a'  kind  of  promontory  in 
the  Ba^rtU  «l-*AUibeh^  tbe  largest  of  the  Ke«dow  Lakes.  These  lakes  are 
of  considerable  sise  in  spring  and  summer  and  are  then  visited  by  numerous 
Beduins.  In  autumn  and  winter,  however,  they  are  nothing  but  marshes. 
Beyond  the  marshes  are  seen  the  TuMl  es-8c{fd^  a  long  range  of  extinct 
craters.  To  the  B.  of  the  lakes  lies  a  tract  called  Derb  «l-OhcusawAt  (road 
of  the  robberies)  on  account  of  its  insecurity,  where  the  three  interesting 
ruins  of  JBd-DipHra  are  situated.  From  'Atelbeh  we  may  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  Baradft  towards  the  S.  in  40  min.,  and  ffatrdn  el-'Audtnid^  where 
there  are  Ukree  Ionic  columns  of  an  ancient  'temple,  in  >/i  hr.  more. 
From  this  point  Damascuji  may  be  regained  in  about  &  hrs. 
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39.  From  Damascns  to  Ba'albek. 
a.  Bailway  vilkBeyUc. 

641/2  If  >  From  Damascus  (Beramkeh  Station)  to  Re^dk,  iS^U  M.,  in  ca. 
3  brs.  (time-table,  see  p.  291).  From  Reyftk  to  Befalbek^'iB  H.,  one  train 
daily  (starting  at  12.60  p.m.)  in  1/4  br.  (fares  15  pi.  90  pa.,  11  pi.;  rate  of 
exchange,  see  p.  275). 

From  Damascus  to  (48 V2  M.)  Reydk^  see  pp.  294-292.  Carriages 
are  changed  here  (pp.  292, 293),  and  a  delay  of  about  1  hi.  takes  place. 

The  railway  traverses  the  well-cultivated  but  thinly  -  peopled 
plain  of  CcBlesyiia  (El^Bikd^,  p.  292),  keeping  near  its  £.  margin. 
On  the  W.  margin  of  the  plain  we  see  the  following  yillages, 
reckoning  from  Mu'alla||:a-Xa)^leh  (p.  292)  towards  the  N. :  Kerak 
Mhy  where  the  tomb  of  the  Trophet  Noah'  (100  feet  In  length  l)  is 
shown;  Ablah,  a  small  Ghxistiatt  Yillage  in  a  depression;  then 
Temnin  €t'-Tdhid  (Hhe  lower')  and  Temntn  el-F^  C*the  upper'), 
near  which  are  200  tomb-chambers  with  entrances  in  the  Phoenician 
style.  On  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  are  Zer^n,  Tareiya^ 
and  Berit^n  (probably  the  ancient  Beroihai;  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  Ezek. 
xlvii.  16).  —  8  M.  (from  Beyak)  Talia.  The  village  lies  some 
distance  to  the  £.  of  the  station.  The  line  now  approaches  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain,  passes  near  TciUiyeh  (left),  and  crosses  the  old 
road.  Adjacent,  to  the  left,  lies  Afej€{«;i2n.  Beyond  (141/2  M.)  Z>i!2ru, 
to  the  right,  lies  Kubbet  Dtlri's,  a  modern  well  built  of  ancient 
materials,  with  8  beautiful  granite  columns,  over  which  an  arehi- 
trave  has  ignorantly  been  placed.  More  in  the  background  are  seen 
the  stone-quarries  of  Ba'albek,  and  the  town  itself,  with  the  great 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

16  M.  Ba'alhek,  see  p.  320.  The  railway- station  lies  3/4  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  town.  —  Journey  thence  to  Horns  and  Hamd,  see  p.  366. 

b.  Bridle  Boute  vi&  Es-Zebed&ni. 

131/4  brs.  To  Ez-Zebeddnt  (nigbtquarters)  G*/a  brs.,  thence  to  Bcfalbet 
6'/2  brs.  Tents  necessary  if  ladies  are  of  tbe  party  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Those 
wbo  travel  witb  tents  may  spend  a  nigbt  at  'Ain  Ftjeh  and  anotber  in  Sar- 
ghdffd,  and  may  take  the  route  to  'Ain  Fijeh  by  Ef^i^dlehfyeh  and  the  Jebel 
Kcuydu  (comp.  p.  816).  —  This  tonr  is  usually  combined  with  B.  40.  Trav- 
ellers may  also  go  by  railway  to  Ez-Zebedllni  or  TahfAfeh,  sending  the 
horsea  in  advance  the  day  before,  and  ride  ihenee  in  one  day  to  Ba'albek. 

Datiuueut,  see  p.  294.  We  follow  the  diligenoe-road  to  (1  hr.)  Dummar 
(p.  294).  Here  we  leave  the  road  and  turn  to  the  right,  past  some  white 
limestone  hills  (s/4  hr.).  We  ride  for  an  hour  across  the  barren  plain  of 
Es-Bahra,  descend  a  small  cultivated  valley  to  the  left,  pass  El'Amrtifiyth^ 
and  reach  (25  min.)  Betaim&,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barad&.  A  ourions 
rocky  passage  which  connects  Bessimawith  El-Ashraftyeh  wa«  probably  once 
a  channel  to  conduct  the  pure  water  of  the  Fijeh  springs  to  DamaMSua. 
It  is  on  an  average  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  but  varies  in  height,  and  the  roof  has 
been  broken  away  at  places }  at  other  places  there  are  open  galleriea 
affording  an  outlook  towards  the  valley.  —  Ascending  the  narrow  valley, 
r®  ^f^  (>^  hr.)  the  village  and  (6  min.  later)  the  spring  of  'Aln  »y©h 
(p.  294).  —  The  path  continues  to  ascend  the  valley,  fallowing  the  wind- 
ings of  the  brook  between  barren  cliffs,  800-1000  ft.  high.  We  pass  ^  min.) 
Deir  MuhurHn  and  (Vihr.) iTo/r  ez-ZeU  (oil-vUlage).  We  next  perceive  (10 min.) 
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Dfir  KdnOn  opposite  to  as,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivef,  pags  (Vi  hr.) 
£l-BuaHnipeht  and  reach  (V«  hr.)  Kafr  el-'Awdm(d^  on  an  eminence  near 
which  are  the  rains  of  a  sxnall  Greek  temple,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
columns,  of  capitals,  and  of  a  pediment.  Beyond  this  we  eross  the  river  by 
a  bridge.  On  the  right,  below  ns,  after  25  min.,  we  perceive  BtHf  Wtm 
BaradlL  (p.  293).  About  10  min.  above  the  village  we  cross  the  stream  by 
another  bridge  and  follow  the  left  bank.  After  20  min.  ^e  valley  ex- 
pands into  a  small  plain,  where  the  brook  forms  a  waterfall.  A  little 
above  the  fall  are  remains  of  an  old  bridge.  The  stream  is  here  augmented 
by  the  discharge  of  the  Wddi  el-Kam,  coming  from  the  S.W.  Ascending, 
we  ride  round  the  hill  to  the  rignt  and  suddenly  come  upon  the  Plain  of 
Ez-Zeieddnt.  Traversing  the  plain,  in  2  hrs.  20  min.  more  we  reach  the 
village  of  Ss-Zebed&ni  (p.  295). 

Thence  the  road  ascends  the  valley.  The  spring  of  *Ain  Bauar^  with 
the  village  of  that  name,  remains  on  the  right  (1  hr.)  \  we  then  eross  the 
watershed  and  arrive  (1  hr.)  at  the  village  of  Barghdyd  (p.  293).  On  the 
6p«r  of  the  hill  to  the  E.  some  rock-tombs  are  visible.  The  tombs  conr 
tain  six  arches  with  niches  for  the  sarcophagi.  Ifear  the  tombs  is  a 
marble  column  with  a  Greek  dedication.  Beyond  the  rock  are  slight 
remains  of  a  village.    Xear  a  large  oak  are  several  other  rock- tombs. 

After  28  min.  we  descend  from  Sarghaya  to  the  Wddi  Yc^ffifdif  where 
the  brook  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  called  Jitr  er-Rwnmdneh.  '  We  descend 
the  valley  on  its  right  bank,  after  16  min.  cross  the  brook  again,  and  after 
14  ain.  cross  a  third  bridge.  The  vUlage  of  Tahfflfsh  (p.  298)  lies  a  little 
lower  down,  on  the  left.  We  now  ascend  the  hill,  disr^arding  a  path  to 
tibe  left  On  the  top  of  the  hill  (23  min.)  is  revealed  a  beautiful  view  of  Le- 
banon and  the  plain  of  El-BikI'  (p.  292).  A  village,  Bn-Ifebi  Shit  (Seth?), 
with  the  conspicuous  MakSm  of  the  Prophet,  remains  to  the  left.  The  route 
pursues  a  straight  direction,  passing  many  cross-paths.  After  IV*  br.  we 
see  the  village  of  Khofidneh  below  us  on  the  left,  and  we  ride  through  a 
deep  valley.  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  deep  Wddi  e\-Tayy%behy  in  35  min. 
more  avoid  a  path  to  the  right,  and  reach  (10  min.)  the  village  of 'Ain  Berddi^ 
beyond  which  (4  min.)  we  soon  perceive  the  gardens  of  Ba'alhdt  (p.  S20) 
and  its  acropolis.  In  11  min.  we  reach  a  broad  road  coming  from  the 
left,  and  in  7  min.  more  the  first  houses  of  the  village. 

Fbox  Damascdb  to  Ez-ZebsdAmI  vU  HblbOit,  7i/s  hrs.  Starting  from 
the  B&b  TUmd  (p.  312),  we  follow  the  Aleppo  road  and  diverge  from  it  to 
the  left  after  11  minutes.  Jn  40  min.  we  reach  the  village  of  Berzeh,  A 
Muslim  legend  makes  this  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  or  at  least  the  point 
to  which  he  and  his  servants  penetrated  in  this  direction  (G>en.  xiv.  15). 
Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  thread  a  long  and  narrow  gorge,  and  O/s  l^r.) 
cross  a  bridge.  We  see  the  village  of  Ucftaibd  on  the  hUl  to  the  left. 
Ascending  the  course  of  the  principal  stream,  we  reach  ^Ain  e»'Sdhib 
C2yt  hrs.  from  Beraeh)  and  (40  min.)  ffelbikn. 

Helbftn.  —  Esekiel  (xxvii.  18)  mentions  Helbon  as  the  place  whence 
Tjrre  obtained  her  wine  through  the  agency  of  the  merchants  of  Damasoufl. 
Its  wine  is  also  mentioned  in  Assyrian  chronicles  of  the  time  of  Kebu- 
chadneaBfcar,  and  this  appelftrs  to  agree  witii  the  statement  of  Strabo  (and 
Athenteus)  that  the  kings  of  Persia  imported  their  wine  from  Chalyhon. 
The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  valley 
being  bounded  by  vast  slopes  of  fine  chalky  rubble.  Some  of  these  are 
still  covered  with  vines,  but  the  grapes  are  now  all  dried  to  form  raisins. 
Fragments  of  columns  and  ancient  hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  houses 
and  garden-walls.  The  mosque  in  the  middle  of  the  village  is  recognizable 
by  its  old  tower;  in  front  of  it  is  a  kind  of  colonnade,  with  columns 
composed  of  numerous  fragments  of  stone.  A  copious  spring  wells  forth 
from,  below  the  mosque. 

Beyond  Helbdn  the  path  ascends  the  left  side  of  the  valley.  After 
22  min.  we  descend  to  the  abundant  spring  'Ain  FaJthdhh  (4  min.).  Our 
route  follows  the  main  valley,  traverses  plantations  of  sumach  (Rhus 
coi-iaria),  and  reaches  (26  min,)  a  bifurcation,  where  we  ascend  to  the 
right.    After  43  min.  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  in 
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17  min.  descend  Into  a  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  cnltiTated  (%  min.)- 
The  road  again  ascends  to  the  right  and  reaches  (24  min.)  a  small  table- 
land. After  17  min.  we  descend  to  the  village  of  Blitddn  (4845  ft.  above 
the  sea-level),  whence  we  reach  Ez-Z^>eddin$  (p.  293)  in  40  minutes.  Thence 
to  BcfaiMc^  see  p.  319. 

Ba'albek. 

The  Railway  Station  lies  10  min.  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Carriagi 
1-1V«  fr. 

Hotel  Allbkahd  (landlord,  Zapf,^  German);  Gband  Hotbl  db  Pal- 
HTBB  (landlord,  MimUcaki^  a  Greek)  j  Gsand  New  Hotju.  Qandlord,  Antoiu 
Ar^ted)\  Hdr.  Yxotobia  (landlord,  Skandtr  Kurbath').  Pension  at  these, 
without  wine,  8-15  fr.  \  bargaining  advisable. 

Post  A  Tslbobaph  Office  (Turkish). 

BceaUbek  (3840  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  Greek  HeUopoUSj  lies  on 
the  E.  aide  of  the  valley  of  the  lAUint,  which  is  here  very  fertile.  Npt 
far  distant  is  the  watershed  between  this  river  and  the  El^'Agi 
(Orontes).  The  town,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  KIdmmakam,  contains 
about  5200inhab.  (S/5  Mohammedans,  2/5  Met&wileh,  1/5  Christians), 
a  small  garrison,  and  2  Greek  and  2  Maronlte  monasteries.  The 
British  Syrian  litissionhas  a  girls*  school,  in  a  handsome  building; 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  also  have  a  girls'  school. 

The  origin  of  the  town  Is  unknown.  On  ancient  Assyrian  and  Bgyptian 
inscriptions  we  find  the  name  of  BalUki,  which  proves  the  town  to  nave 
been  a  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ba'al.  The  Greeks,  who  identified  Ba^al 
with  tile  sun-god  Helios,  translated  Balbiki  into  SeUcpolity  and  the  B.omans, 
in  their  turn,  spoke  of  Jupiter  of  Heliopolis.  This  god  was  represented  (see 
p.  331)  as  a  beardless  young  man  clad  in  a  kind  of  cuirass,  accompftnied  bj 
two  bulls,  and  holding  a  whip  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt  and  ears 
of  com  in  his  left.  Mercury  and  Venus  were  likewise  worshipped  here. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  brought  Roman  colonists  into  the  town,  and  coins 
of  Heliopolis  show  that  the  town  was  a  B^man  colony  as  early  as  the 
1st  century.  Antoninus  Pius  (13&-161  A.D.)  began  the  building  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  to  the  three  divinities  of  the  town,  and  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  his  successors  and  finished  by  Caracalla  (211-217).  A  temple  was 
also  erected  to  Bacchus.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  suppressed  by  Oon- 
stantine  the  Great  (824-337).  Theodosius  (379-396)  destroyed  the  great 
temple,  which  had  already  been  much  damaged  by  earthquakes,  and  built 
a  church  opposite  the  facade  of  the  old  building.  Both  before  and  after 
Constantine  the  Christians  were  persecuted  at  Heliopolis.  At  a  later  period 
bishops  of  Heliopolis  are  mentioned.  In  634  A.D.  Ba'albek  was  conquered 
by  Abu  'XJbeida  (p.  29S)  on  his  march  from  Damascus  to  Hom{f.  The  Arabs 
converted  the  acropolis,  the  erection  of  which  they  attributed  to  Sdomon, 
into  a  citadel  at  an  early  period.  As  a  fortress  it  was  important  in  the 
wars  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1139  the  town  and  castle  were  captured  by 
Emir  Zenghi,  and  in  1175  the  district  of  Ba'albek  came  into  possession 
of  Saladin.  In  1260  Ba'albek  was  destroyed  by  Hfilagfi  (p.  Izxxlv),  and 
it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Timur. 

The  ancient  *Acrdpoli8  ofBa'albek,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
running  from  "W.  to  E.,  rises  to  the  W.  of  the  little  town.  It  is 
covered  by  the  remains  of  two  temples  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  which 
were  erected  upon  massive  substructions  and  were  preceded  by  courts. 

Erection  of  the  temples,  see  above.  Coins  of  Septimius  Severus  (193-211) 
show  the  outlines  of  these,  two  temples,  as  do  also  coins  of  later  date; 
but  it  is  unknown  whether  the  larger  was  ever  finished.  From  the  votive 
inscriptions  of  Antoninus  Pius  it  would  appear  that  the  larger  temple  was 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods  of  Heliopolis-,  the  smaller  was  the  temple  of 
Bacchus.    Both  temples  most  probably  date  from  the  same  period.    The 
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Arabs  converted  them  into  a  fortress.  They  afterwards  fell  into  ruin. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  the  rnins  of  Ba'albek  were  rediscovered 
by  Soropeans,  hut  they  have  again  saffered  severely  from  earthquakes, 
particularly  from  that  of  1759.  Various  interesting  details  were  hrought 
to  light  by  the  German  excavations  of  1900-1904,  while  portions  in  danger 
of  falling  were  restored. 

The  Entrance  (tickets  1  mej.  each)  is  at  the  E.  side.  The  broad 
flight  of  steps  which  foimerly  here  led  up  to  the  Propylsea  is  now 
represented  hy  a  narrow  modem  staircase,  erected  by  the  German 
Emperor  among  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees. 

The  Fropylsea  stand  about  19  ft.  above  the  adjoining  orchard, 
on  a  platform  supported  by  a  large  vault.  They  consist  of  a  portico, 
ca.  66  yds.  in  length  and  13  yds.  in  width,  flanked  by  two  towers. 
In  front  the  portico  had  twelve  columns ,  the  bases  of  which  are 
still  preserved.  Three  of  these  bear  Latin  inscriptions  to  the  effect 
that  the  temple  was  erected  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Caracalla, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  'great  gods'  of  Hellopolis.  The  towers  are 
enriched  externally  by  a  moulding  running  round  them  at  the  same 
height  as  that  of  the  portico.  The  lower  story  of  the  N.  tower  is 
alone  ancient,  the  upper  story  was  added  by  the  Arabs.  Doors  led 
from  the  vestibule  into  a  chamber  in  the  interior  of  the  tower. 
The  back-wall  of  this  chamber  was  embellished  with  niches  flanked 
by  Corinthian  columns,  a  style  of  decoration  which  constantly  recurs 
in  the  building,  especially  in  the  exedre  of  the  Court  of  the  Altar 
(see  below). 

A  lofty  doorway  and  two  smaller  side-doors  lead  from  the  Pro- 
pylsa  into  the  hexagonal  Porecoart,  which  is  about  65  yds.  deep, 
and  from  angle  to  angle  about  83  yds.  wide.  It  was  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  the  floors  of  which  were  paved  with  simple  mosaic.  On 
four  sides,  there  were  originally  square  exedrae,  or  lateral  chambers, 
in  front  of  each  of  which  stood  four  columns.  Between  these  exedrs 
lay  smaller  chambers  of  irregular  shape.  The  Arabs  converted 
these  exedrs,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  N.W.,  into  forti- 
fications, and  used  the  windows  as  loopholes  for  their  guns.  —  In 
the  space  adjoining  the  door  leading  to  the  Court  of  the  Altar,  we 
observe  a  representation  of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus,  taken  from  a 
small  round  temple  to  the  E.  of  Ba'albek  (comp.  p.  320). 

A  threefold  portal  led  from  the  hexagon  into  the  large  and 
handsome  Court  of  tho  Altar.  The  smaller  N.  portal  only  is  pre- 
served (on  the  right).  This  court,  which  is  about  147  yds.  long 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  123  yds.  wide,  was  also  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  colonnades  of  polished  granite  columns.  Of  these  columns 
there  were  once  eighty-four.  Bases  of  columns,  Corinthian  capitals, 
fragments  of  the  entablature ,  and  a  monolithic  shaft  251/2  ft.  in 
length  still  lie  among  the  ruins.  On  both  sides  of  the  court  and 
at  the  E.  end  are  exedr» ;  three  of  those  on  each  side  are  square 
and  two  semicircular,  while  at  the  E.  end  there  is  a  square  chamber 
on  each  side  of  the  portal.   The  mural  decoration  is  very  elaborate, 
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especially  in  the  semicircular  exedrae,  where  the  wall-surfaces  are 
articulated  by  Corinthian  pilasters  with  rich  capitals.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  fields  thus  formed  contain  large  niches  for  atatues, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  sometimes  semicircular  with  a 
curved  entablature.  Above  each  niche  is  an  aedieula  with  a  pointed 
pediment,  proijecting  from  the  flat  wall  and  also  used  as  the  support 
of  a  statue.  The  narrow  wall-spaces  between  the  exedrse  are  also 
adorned  with  niches  for  statues ,  above  each  of  which  is  an  aedieula 
between  two  Corinthian  comer- pillars.  The  decoration  of  the 
square  exedr©  is  somewhat  less  elaborate.  The  place  of  the  lower 
niches  is  taken  by  a  row  of  sediculsB  with  a  straight  entablature; 
the  pediments  of  the  upper  sediculffi  are  alternately  pointed  and 
round.  There  are  no  pilasters  between  them.  The  exedrae  were 
all  covered,  and  in  some  of  them  interesting  remains  of  the  mould- 
ing of  the  ceiling  are  extant.  The  exedrae  were  intended  for  the  use 
Of  visitors,  who  (e.  g»)  took  shelter  here  in  bad  weather. 

Wear  the  middle  of  the  court,  in  front  of  the  large  flight  of  steps 
ascending  on  the  W.  to  the  great  temple,  stood  the  colossal  AUotj 
one  half  of  which,  with  the  steps  which  the  priests  ascended  at  the 
time  of  sacrifice,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations.  The 
other  half  was  destroyed  during  the  erection  of  the  basilica  (see 
below).  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  this  were  two  oblong  basins  for  lustra- 
tion, part  of  the  kerb  of  which,  with  beautiful  reliefs  of  festoons, 
heads,  sea-lions,  and  the  like,  has  been  preserved.  —  Immediately 
above  the  altar ,  a  BASiificA  was  built  at  a  later  date  by  Theodosius 
(p.  920),  and  remains  of  it  are  plainly  visible.  This  church  was 
constructed  originally  with  its  front  toward  the  W.,  but  at  some 
later  alteration  it  was  made  to  face  the  E.  On  the  W.  it  is  ter- 
minated by  a  thick  rectilineal  wall ;  thus  the  three  apses  weie  not 
visible  from  without.  They  stand  on  the  exact  spot  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  temple  steps,  which  were  removed  to  make  room  for 
the-new  building.  To  the  8.  of  the  basilica  lay  a  Basin  surrounded 
with  vaulted  corridors,  probably  belonging  to  a  bath  connected 
with  the  church.  This  was  built  over  the  ancient  basin  of  lustration, 
which  has  in  consequence  been  partly  destroyed. 

The  Ghreat  Temple  itself  was  consecrated  to  all  the  gods  of 
Heliopolis,  or,  according  to  a  later  statement,  to  Jupiter  (see 
p.  320) ;  it  was  also  known  as  the  Trilitheri  Temple  (see  p.  325). 
Few  remains  of  it  are  now  extant.  The  six  huge  *Colufnn9  of  the 
PBMsrrLB,  over  60  ft.  in  height,  are  visible  to  the  traveller  long  before 
he  leaches  Ba'albek.  The  yellowish  stone  of  whioh  they  are  com- 
posed looks  particularly  handsome  by  evening-light.  The  columns, 
which  do  not  taper,  have  Corinthian  capitals.  The  architrave  is  in 
three  sections.  Above  it  is  a  frieze  with  a  close  row  of  corb^s, 
which  appear  to  have  borne  small  lions.  Still  higher  is  tooth  mould- 
ing, then  Corinthian  corbels,  and  still  higher  a  cornice,  in  all  17  fl. 
high.    The  smooth  shafts  are  Ti/j  ft.  in  diameter,  and  consfBt  of 
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three  pieces  held  together  with  iron.  The  Turks  have  barbarously 
made  incisions  in  the  columns  at  several  places,  in  order  to  remove 
the  iron  cramps.  The  peristyle,  of  -which  these  six  columns  formed 
part,  had  19  columns  on  each  side  and  10  at  each  end,  and  many 
of  these  now  lie  scattered  around.  —  For  the  Substructions  of  the 
temple,  see  p.  824. 

Proceeding  towards  the  S.E.  from  the  six  colinhns,  we  reach 
the  *Temple  of  Baoehui,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  temple  is  one 
of  the  best-preserved  and  most  beautiful  antique  buildings  in  Syria. 
It  stands  on  a  stylobate  of  its  own,  lower  than  the  larger  temple, 
and  quite  unconnected  with  it.  It  has  no  court,  but  was  approached 
from  the  E.  by  a  stair,  now  partly  hidden  by  the  Arab  wall,  ascend- 
ing in  three  sections  direct  to  the  portal. 

The  pEBisTTiiB,  partly  preserved,  had  fifteen  columns  on  each 
side,  and  eight  at  the  W.  end.  Tke  columns  and  the  wall  of  the  cella 
are  10  ft.  apart.  The  columns,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals, 
are  62^/^  ft.  in  height,  and  bear  a  lofty  entablature  with  a  handsome 
double  frieze.  The  entablature  is  connected  with  the  cella  by  huge 
slabs  of  stone,  which  form  a  very  elaborately  executed  coffered 
celling,  consisting  of  hexagons,  rhomboids,  and  triangles  with  cen- 
tral ornaments,  while  the  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  busts 
of  emperors  and  gods  relieved  by  foliage,  which  have,  however^  been 
terribly  mutilated  by  Muslim  barbarism.  The  leaf-work  is  beauti- 
fully executed,  recalling  the  Byzantine  style  in  its  treatment.  Four 
connected  columns  are  preserved  on  the  S.  side,  but  of  the  others 
the  bases  only  are  left,  most  of  the  shafts  having  been  thrown  down 
from  the  platform.  Here,  too,  the  Turks  have,  destroyed  the  shafts 
and  bases  of  the  columns,  in  order  to  extract  the  iron.  On  the  W, 
side  three  columns  are  still  upright,  and  connected  with  each  other ; 
of  the  others  fragments  alone  remain.  Huge  masses  of  the  coffered 
celling  have  fallen  in,  one  of  the  finest  fragments  being  a  female 
bust  sunounded  by  five  other  busts.  The  peristyle  on  the  N.  side 
is  almost  entirely  preserved.  Its  ceiling  consists  of  thirteen  more 
or  less  damaged  sections  with  fine  busts. 

The  flight  of  steps  at  the  £.  end  (see  above)  leads  to  a  Vestibule. 
In  front  Is  a  row  of  8  columns  with  smooth  shafts ,  behind  which 
is  a  second  row  of  6  fluted  columns,  flanked  by  two  of  the  smooth 
columns  of  the  peristyle.  This  second  row,  with  the  projecting 
walls  of  the  cella  (ants),  before  each  of  which  stood  another  fluted 
column,  formed  the  actual  vestibule.  —  Traversing  the  portico,  we 
come  to  the  very  elaborately  executed  *Portal  of  the  temple,  the 
gem  of  the  structure.  The  door-posts  are  lavishly  enriched  with 
Tines,  garlands,  and  other  symbols  of  Bacchus ;  to  the  left,  at  the 
base,  the  youthful  god  is  represented  suckled  by  a  nymph,  while 
above  are  Pan,  satyrs,  and  bacchantes.  The  lintel  consists  of 
three  stones.  On  its  lower  side  is  the  flgure  of  an  eagle,  holding 
in    its  claws  the  caducous  and  in  its  beak   long   garlands,  the 
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ends  of  which  are  held  by  genii.  On  both  sidiw  of  the  main 
portal  are  two  small  doors.  Above  these,  round  the  wall,  runs  a 
frieze  which  was  obviously  intended  to  be  adorned  with  represen- 
tations in  relief;  only  a  small  part  of  this,  however,  to  the  right  of 
the  door  of  the  cella,  has  been  executed  (representation  of  a  saeriticial 
procession).  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Cblla  are  massive 
piers  containing  spiral  staircases.  The  entrance  to  one  of  these  i$ 
built  up,  but  in  the  other  pier  several  steps  have  heen  preserved. 
The  cella  is  abo«t  29  yds.  long  and  241/2  yds.  broad.  The  N.  side 
is  less  injured  than  the  S.  The  system  of  mural  decoration  here  is 
that  characteristic  of  the  buildings  of  Ba'albek:  each  side-wall  of 
the  cella  is  divided  into  fields  by  six  fluted  semi-columns,  while 
the  walls  of  the  adyton,  to  the  W.,  are  each  articulated  by  thie« 
Corinthian  pilasters.  The  capitals  are  very  elaborate.  The  wall- 
faces  between  have  two  «diculaes,(niches)  above  each  other,  Ihe 
lower  with  a  semicircular  pediment,  the  upper  with  a  pointed 
pediment,  and  both  elaborately  decorated.  The  upper  niche  in  tie 
middle  of  the  N.  wall  jiow  bears  a  tablet  commemorating  the  viaJ 
of  the  German  Emperor.  —  The  Adyton  at  the  W.  end  of  the  celU 
lay  at  some  height  above  its  floor.  A  staircase  in  three  sections  a^ 
occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  room  ascended  to  a  platform  01 
landing,  on  which  rise  two  half-columns.  Between  these,  a  seeond 
flight  of  seven  steps  led  to  the  adyton  proper.  The  wall  on  eaoi 
side  of  the  staircase  is  adorned  with  reliefs  representing  Dionysos 
with  bacchantes  and  maenads.  The  base  for  the  statue  of  the  god 
is  still  recognizable.  Between  the  half-column  on  the  N.  and  tiie 
N.  wall  are  steps  descending  to  a  crypt  consisting  of  two  vaulted 
chambers;  a  corresponding  staircase  on  the  S.  side  ascends  to  the 
S.  aisle  of  the  adyton. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  this  temple  stands  a  later  Aiahian 
building  with  a  stalactite  portal,  constructed  mostly  of  ancient 
materials. 

We  leave  the  Acropolis  by  the  vaulted  tunnel  on  the  S.  The 
extensive  Soutbb&ains  or  Vaults  were  intended  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  temple.  Some  of  the  cellars  were  used  as  shops.  Another 
vaulted  gallery  on  the  N.  corresponds  to,  and  runs  parallel  with. 
that  on  the  S.  These  vaults  bear  the  Propylaea  and  the  rows  of 
columns  as  well  as  the  walls  of  all  the  buildings  which  surroiiDd 
the  elevated  courts.  The  vaults  are  adjoined  by  two  low  side- 
chambers  (exedrae),  one  under  the  N.E.  and  one  under  the  Si- 
comer  of  the  altar- court  (PI.  b,  b);  both  of  these  were  accessiWe 
from  the  outside.  That  to  the  S.,  which  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion, is  elaborately  decorated;  the  spaces  between  the  Corinthiin 
pilasters  are  filled  with  niches  in  the  shape  of  shells  Bormoimted 
by  arched  or  pointed  gables  (resembling  those  in  the  exedre  of 
the  altar-court,  see  p.  322).  The  cofl'ered  and  vaulted  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  fine  reliefs.     The  facade  of  the  chamber  had  M 
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Ionic  columns,  the  spaces  between  which  have  been  built  up  by 
the  Arabs. 

EnclOBing  Wall.  The  Great  Temple  stood  upon  an  elevated 
Tb&saob.  Its  stylobate  lay  44V2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and 
about  23  ft.  above  that  of  the  altar-court.  For  the  construction  of 
this  terrace  large  Subsiruetiont  were  necessary.  To  the  N.W.  and 
S.  of  the  temple-foundations  and  at  a  distance  from  them  of  about 
33  ft.  ran  the  outer  enclosing  wall  of  the  terrace.  The  intervening 
space  was  filled  up  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  This  construction 
may  now  be  best  studied  on  the  N.  side,  where  a  large  number  of 
the  intervening  blocks  have  been  removed  for  use  in  other  buildings. 
This  procedure  has  created  a  large  moat  or  ditch  between  the  ex- 
terior wall  and  the  foundation-wall,  and  this  ditch  is  entered  by  a 
gate  formed  in  the  outer  wall  at  a  later  period.  The  foundation- 
wall  thus  exposed  to  view  consiils  of  13  courses  of  drafted  stones, 
each  course  being  3^/4  ft*  ^iglt.  On  the  N.,  the  enclosing  wall  meets 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the  large  Forecourt,  which  projects 
about  76  ft.  beyond  the  enclosing  wall.  A  portal  here  led  into  the 
vaults ;  to  the  left,  above  this  portal,  lies  a  second  door  (now  walled 
up)  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  outer  wall  is  composed  of  blocks 
of  stones  of  extraordinary  size.  The  lowest  course  consisted  of  stones 
of  moderate  size,  above  which  there  appear  to  have  been  three  other 
layers,  each  about  13  ft.  in  height.  The  lowermost  of  these  three 
courses,  which  is  still  extant  on  all  three  sides,  consists  of  stones 
each  about  30  ft.  long,  13  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  thick.  The  middle 
row  is  extant  on  the  yf.  side  only  and  there  consists  of  three 
gigantic  *Bloek8,  which  are  perhaps  the  largest  stones  ever  used  in 
building.  One  of  these  is  about  64  ft.,  another  63  V2  ft-)  &nd  a  third 
621/2  ft  in  length ;  each  of  them  is  about  13  ft.  high,  and  about 
10  ft.  thick.  The  greatest  marvel  is  that  they  have  been  raised 
to  the  top  of  a  substruction  already  23  ft.  high.  It  was  probably 
from  these  three  extraordinary  blocks  that  the  temple  derived  its 
name  of  Trilithon  (^three-stoned').  The  uppermost  row  has  long 
been  missing.  The  numerous  carefully  chiselled  square  holes  ob- 
served on  the  blocks,  were  probably  intended  for  the  insertion  of 
levers.  On  the  W.  side  an  Arab  wall  has  been  erected  on  the  top 
of  the  large  blocks. 

In  the  modem  village,  to  the  S.£.  of  the  Acropolis,  is  the 
Temple  of  Yenui  (or  possibly  of  Fortuna)^  a  small,  well-preserved 
circular  structure  (key  with  the  custodian  of  the  Acropolis).  Curi- 
ously enough ,  the  steps  ascend  to  it  011  the  N.  side.  At  the  top  a 
pair  of  columns  stood  both  to  the  right  and  left ;  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  oella-wall  were  also  flanked  by  two  columns ,  of  which  one 
(a  monolith)  is  still  standing,  ^he  rounded  eel  la  stands  at  the 
back  of  this  straight  facade.  The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis;  below  are  niches, 
surmounted  by  sdicule  with  round  or  angular  pediments.    The 
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outside  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  temple,  which  is  a  line 
example  of  the  late-Roman  baroque  style.  The  cella  is  surrounded 
by  Oorinthian  monolithiu  columns.  The  podium  between  these 
columns  is  not  convex,  as  the  wall  of  the  cella  would  seem  to  suggest, 
but  concave,  as  is  also  the  entablature,  the  cornice  of  which  is  lai- 
ishly  enriched  with  dentels  and  other  decoration.  The  bases  and 
capitals  of  th6  columns  are  pentagonal.  Between  the  corresponding 
pilasters  or  responds  of  the  cella-wall  are  shell-niches,  with  a  cnrved 
architrave  borne  by  small  Corinthian  pilasters.  Along  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  runs  a  frieze  with  wreaths  of  folisge. 
The  building  was  formerly  used  as  a  Qreek  chapel,  whence  the 
remains  of  crosses  on  the  interior  walls. 

Enti&ons  of  Ba'albbk.  Aftl^e  foot  of  the  hill  of  Sheikh  'AhdaUah 
(so  named  after  the  grave  of  a\Mint) ,  V2  ^^'  *<*  *^®  S.  W.  of 
Ba'albek,  are  the  ancient  Quarries,  ^rhere^- another  colossal  hewn 
block  (hajar  el-hubldj  or  'Stone  of  the  Pregnant  Woman'),  probably 
likewise  destined  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Acropolis  (p.  3!i5),  but  not  yet  separated  from  the  rock,  is 
still  to  be  seen.  Its  prodigious  dimensions  are  appreciated  only  on 
closer  inspection.  It  is  70  ft.  in  length,  14  ft.  high,  and  13  ft.  wide, 
and  would  probably  weigh  at  least  1000  tons.  HoW  such  a  mass  of 
stone  could  be  transported  remains  an  insoluble  problem.  From 
the  hill  above  we  enjoy  an  admirable  survey  of  the  little  town,  the 
Acropolis,  the  beautiful  wide  plain  with  its  red  earth  (coloured  with 
oxide  of  iron),  the  summit  of  the  Sannin,  and  to  the  N.  of  it  the 
Muneifireh  mountain,  with  its  wooded  slopes.  To  the  £.,  in  the 
small  valley  separating  this  spur  from  Anti-Libanus,  is  the  spring 
R&s  el-'Ain  (see  below).  On  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  Muslim 
chapel,  and  higher  up  is  a  tomb  surrounded  with  fragments  of  col- 
umns. The  old  town-walls  of  Ba'albek  skirt  the  slopes  of  this  hill.  — 
Following  the  slope  towards  the  N.E.,  we  come  to  a  heap  of  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  in  a  few  minutes  to  large  Rode  Tombs  ex- 
tending along  the  N.E.  slope.  [From  this  point  we  may  return 
through  the  town.]  —  Following  the  hill  to  the  right,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  (20  min.)  Rda  el-'Ain.  A  copious  brook  here  bursts  from 
the  earth  and  is  enclosed  in  a  basin.  Adjacent  are  the  ruins  of 
two  Mosques,  The  smaller  was  built,  according  to  the  inscription, 
by  Melik  e?-?lihir  in  670  of  the  Hegira  (1272),  and  the  larger  by 
his  son  Melik  el-As'ad.  The  outer  wall  of  the  latter  is  still  standing. 
From  this  point  a  shady  road  following  the  course  of  the  brook 
brings  us  in  ca.  ^4  ^'*  ^^^  to  the  town* 
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40.   From  Ba'albek  to  Tripoli  and  Beirilt  viA  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

4-5  Days.  From  Ba'albek  to  the  Cedars  aboat  91/4  hrs. ;  thence  to  Tripoli 
81/4  lira.;  thence  to  BeiHlt  16Vs  hrs.  —  It  is  preferable  (and  even  necessary 
for  traTellers  not  provided  with  tents)  to  devote  5  days  to  th9  expedition. 
We  spend  the  first  night  at  Deir  O-Ahmor  (3  hrs.),  or  at  'Aitidta  C^U  hrs. 
farther),  both  of  which  afford  very  poor  quarters  \  the  second  night  at 
(6Vt  hrs.  from  'Aneita)  E?idm  (or  at  Bsherreh;  4»/4  hrs.) ;  the  third  night  at 
TripcU  (43/4  lirs. ;  9^4  hrs.  from  Bsherreh);  the  4th  night  at  Je^l  (9V4  hrs. ; 
poor  accommodation).  -^  Until  about  the  end  of  lllaf  the  tour  over  Ht.  Le- 
banon  on  horseback  is  generally  impracticable  ow.ing  to  the  snow.  In  that 
case  the  Cedars  may  be  visited  on  foot  from  'Aijeita  (3V«  hrs.  each  way), 
without  incurring  any  very  great  fatigue.  *f 

The  load  passes  the  Kishlc^,  a  large  barrack  of  the  time  of 
IbT&him  Pasha,  and  crosses  the  plaiivtSbwards  the  N.W.  After  4  min.' 
it  turns  to  the  right,  and  after  ^T^min.  to  the  right  again.  On  the 
left  we  see  the  village  of  Sdshet  es^Sdf.  We  next  pass  (5  min.) 
the  village  of  Ya'dift  (left),  which  is  occupied  by  Metawileh,  and  is 
badly  8iip]diQd-^th  water.  Farther  on  (28  miu.)  our  road  is  joined 
by  another  from  the  .left.  In  the  fields  to  the  left  we  soon  see 
(17  min.)  the  large  Column  of  Ya'&t,  which  we  may  reach  by 
making  a  digression  of  10  minutes.  It  is  a  solitary  monument  with 
an  illegible  inscription  on  the  N.  side,  standing  on  a  pedestal  about 
6V2  ft.  high  and  altogether  about  65  ft.  in  height.  The  Corinthian 
capital  is  much  disintegrated.  —  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  end  of 
the  plain;  towards  the  S.  rises  Mt.  Hermon.  We  now  ride  by  a 
stony  path  to  the  N.  round  a  hill.   In  32  min.  we  reach  — 

Beir  el-Ahmar,  an  extensive  village  with  a  large  church.  Here 
begins  the  territory  of  the  Maronites  (p.  Uii),  who  are  rather  im- 
portunate. The  water  is  bad.  The  village  derives  its  name  ('red 
church')  from  the  abundant  red  stone  in' the  neighbourhood. 

A  guide  from  Deir  el-Al^mar  to  'Aineita  is  necessary.  We  first 
enter  the  small  valley  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village,  and  ascend  a  bad 
path  through  an  oak-wood.  The  oaks  are  low,  but  have  thiclt 
trunks ,  and  are  interspersed  "with  juniper  and  barberry.  After 
40  min.  on  the  height  we  avoid  a  path  to  the  right,  and  in  25  min. 
descend  into  a  green  valley  which  we  go  up.  Proceeding  in  a  N. 
direction,  we  cross  several  small  valleys  with  numerous  transverse 
paths  and  pass  the  village  of  Bsheitiyeh  on  our  left.  In  I3/4  hr.  we 
reach  the  miserable  Maronite  village  of  'Aineita,  near  which  is  a 
dale  planted  with  walnuts.  We  cross  this  dale  by  the  upper  (N.) 
road  (5  min,)  >  on  oui  left  is  a  beautiful  spring,  and  then  a  second 
and  larger  one  (12  min.).  Here  we  take  the  path  to  the  left,  which 
ascends  along  the  right  slope  of  the  valley.  After  25  min.  we  pass 
a  gorge  ascending  to  the  right.  The  path  ascends  steeply  in  wind-? 
ings,  continuing  to  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  village  of 'Aineita, 
of  the  Lake  of  tfimmUneh  to  the  S, ,  and  of  the  great  range  of  Anti- 
Libanus  opposite.  After  55  min.  we  cross  to  the  left  side  of  the  valley. 
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In  20  mill,  more  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  of  the  Jebel  el-An, 
or  'Cedar  Konatoin'  (7700  ft.) ,  on  wMeh  snow  often  lies  even 
in  snmmer.  The  range  of  Lebanon  stretches  from  S.W.  toI^.£.; 
its  chief  summits  rising  to  the  N.  of  the  pass  are  Dahr  el-Koiih 
(10,050  ft.),  Ndb'a  esh'IShcmtUa  or  El-Misk^yeh  (10*037  ft.),  and 
Jebel  Makmal  (10,010  ft.).  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  is 
very  extensive.  The  whole  landscape  seems  tinted  with  different 
shades  of  hlue,  from  the  dark  blue  of  the  foreground  to  the  pale 
blue  of  the  horizon.  The  valley  of  the  Bi|&'  (p.  292)  is  spread 
like  a  map  at  our  feet.  The  long  range  of  Anti-Libanns  termin- 
ates with  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hermon,  to  the  right  of  which  the 
depression  of  the  Jordlu  valley  is  distinguishable.  Towards  the  S. 
the  Jebel  Sannin  (p.  283)  and  the  lake  of  Yammuneh  (p.  327) 
are  visible.  Towards  the  W.  t)|e  mountains  slope  away  to  the  se«. 
Tripoli  with  its  harbour,  and  a  Hijde  expanse  of. the  Mediterranean 
are  visible,  while  the  foreground  consists  of,  a  grand  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  with  the  cedar  groves.  n^ 

We  now  descend  into  the  valley  where  the  dn^^^4^e,  of  the 
Nahr  KadUha  ('sacred  river')  begins.  In  1^4  hr.  we  reSoh  the  T>ed 
of  the  brook,  and  in  20  min.  more  the  group  of  — 

*Cedan  (6B15  ft.  above  the  sea),  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Dahi 
el-Kodib  (see  above),  a  precipitous  and  bald  snowy  peak.  Opposite 
them,  to  the  W. ,  rises  the  peak  otFum  el-Mtxdb,  The  group  oceupies 
the  top  of  a  hill  (a  moraine),  on  the  £.  and  W.  sides  of  which  mos 
a  water-course.  It  is  one  of  tiie  smallest,  containing  about  400  very 
old  trees,  the  tallest  of  which,  however,  does  not  exceed  80  fi  in 
height.  The  rock  on  which  they  grow  is  white  limeatone,  «nd  the 
decaying  spines,  cones,  and  other  matter  have  formed  a  dark- 
coloured  soil.  The  oldest  trees,  seven  in  number,  are  on  the  S.£. 
height.  In  the  midst  of  the  N.W.  cluster  stands  a  Maronite  chapel. 
A  few  paces  to  the  N.  of  the -chapel  by  the  house  stands  the  largest 
cedar ;  it  has  a  circumference  of  47  feet.  The  peasants  celebrate  an 
annual  festival  here  in  August. 

The  Cedar  (Cednu  Libani;  Arab,  artff  Hebrew  aeraez)  is  always  mentioned 
in  ancient  works  of  botany  as  the  noblest  of  trees.  The  Israelites  especially 
admired  it  as  the  ornament  of  Lebanon  (Ezek.  xxxi.  3  et  seq.  *,  Psalms  xcii. 
12,  civ.  16),  where  it  formeriy  covered  many  summits  that  are  now  bare. 
"No  such  trees  grew  in  the  land  of  Israel,  so  that  Solomon  caused  cedars 
to  be  brought  n*om  Lebanon  for  the  buUding  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v.  6), 
and  a  supply  from  the  same  source  was  obtained  for  the  second  Temple 
(Ezra  iii.  7).  The.  trunk  of  the  cedar  was  also  used  for  the  miasta  of  ships 
(Esek.  xxvii.  b).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  aera»  the  Hebrews  m»y 
also  have  meant  other  trees  of  the  pine  family. 

The  cedar  belongs  to  the  conifers,  most  nearly  resembling  the  larch, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  evergreen  leaves  t^hich  do  not  fall  off 
in  winter,  by  the  horizontal  roof-like  spreading  of  its  branches,  and  by 
its  Superior  size  in  every  part,  and  especially  by  its  cones,  wbich  wc 
ocwly  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg.  So  flatly  do  the  branches  and  twigs  of 
the  cedar  extend  from  the  trunk,  that  the  cones  seem  tp  lie  upon  them 
as  if  on  small  patches  of  meadow.  In  the  character  of  Sis  branches  the 
cedar  resembles  an  aged  larch,  but  in  some  of  the  finest  examples  ito 
limbs  rather  recall  the  majestic  pak.    The  wood  is  whitish  and  moderately 
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soft,  and  for  economical  use  is  far  inferior  to  the  timber  of  the  cypress. 
The  great  modern  region  of  cedars  is  the  Gilician  Taurus,  where  the  ex- 
tensive mountain-range  beyond  Mersina  and  Tarsus,  and  above  the  ravines, 
is  beautifolly  clothed  with  these  trees,  interspersed  with  black  firs.  In 
the  Taurus,  as  well  as  on  Lebanon,  two  varieties  occur:  one  is  the  dark 
green,  with  bright  green  leaves:  the  other  the  silvery  white,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  bluish  bloom.  This  dimorphism  rarely  occurs  with  plants 
of  the  same  kind  and  in  the  same  place.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  only 
a  local  form  of  a  more  widely  extended  species,  of  which  there  are  two 
other  varieties,.  et,r.  the  cedar  of  the  HimaiAjA  ( Cedints  deodara  Roxburgh) 
and  that  of  the  Atlas  (Cedrus  atlantica  Manetti).  Between  these  three  great 
groups  is  no  specific  distinction;  they  merely  difi'er  in  siee,  and  somewhat 
in  habits,  according  to  the   climate  to  which  they  belong  —  the  humid 
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mountains  of  India,  the  temperate  Lebanon,  or  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
Algeria.  The  Indian  cedar,  the  'wood  of  the  gods'  (dSvadftru)  in  Sanscrit, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  trees  in  existence.  It  attains  a  height  of 
165  ft.  (twice  that  of  the  Lebanon  cedar)  and  a  circumference  of  39  ft., 
while  its  cones  are  also  much  larger.  The  cedar  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  smaller  than  that  of  Lebanon-,  its  leaves  are  very  short,  its  cones 
smaller,  and  its  growth  more  gnarled.  —  The  cedar  has  been  frequently 
introduced  into  Europe,  and  thrives  particularly  well  in  England.  Those 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  have  grown  from  seeds  imported  by 
Toumefort  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent.,  and  are  among  the  oldest 
in  Europe,  but  are  not  so  tall  as  one  near  Geneva,  which  has  attained  a 
height  of  120  ft. 
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Leaving  the  Cedars,  we  again  turn  towards  the  W.  and  descend 
to  the  road,  which  we  follow  towards  the  N.  W.  In  25  min.  the  path 
divides,  the  branch  to  the  left  leading  to  Bsherreh  (see  below).  We 
keep  to  the  right  and  pass  (20  min.)  the  large  spring  'Ain  en^Nebd. 
We  obtain  repeated  glimpses  of  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  which  is 
surrounded  by  villages.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  beginning  of  a  large 
basin,  into  which  we  descend.  After  1  hr.  we  cross  a  valley  which 
descends  from  the  monastery  of  MQ.r  8er1ds.  Skirtliig  the  margin 
of  the  gorge,  we  ascend  to  (^4  hr.)  Ehden  (4740  ft. ;  quarters  at  the 
house  of  the  Kh{Xri ,  p.  xvil ;  tents  are  pitched  under  the  walnuts 
above  the  village).  T1|e  village  (ca.  450  Maronite  families)  lies  on 
a  slope  at  the  extremity  of  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  valley  of  the  Kadtsha,  and  is  encircled  with  pines,  mul- 
berry and  fig  trees,  and  vineyards.  On  the  E.  side  flows  a  large  brook. 

Fbom  thb  CsDABfl  TO  Ehdsn  vil  BsHERBSH  AND  Kanh6b1n  (about  6i/s  hrs.)- 
An  interesting  digression,  occupying  1  day;  toleorable  accommodatioB  is 
Bsherreh.  From  the  point  where  the  path  divides  (%  min.  from  the  Cedars, 
see  above)  we  descend  a  steep  path  through  a  side-valley,  watered  ly 
the  ''Ain  en-Neba'  (see  above),  to  (86  min.)  Bsherreh,  Beant|f|^Iy  sitiuted 
on  a  spur  above  the  Kadisha  valley,  the  slopes  of  which  are  terraced. 
and  planted  with  walnat,  fig,  mulberry,  and  poplar.  The  country  givej 
manifest  tokens  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
village  has  four  churches  and  a  Latin  monastery,  the  large  Df  aronite  chnrch 
being  apparently  old.    [From  Bsherreh  to  BeirtLt  via  Afka,  see  p.  336.] 

We  now  descend  the  valley  on  the  right  side  (guide  desirable).  In 
a  sheltered  situation  below  is  visible  a  small  Maronite  monastery  ^  on 
the  opposite  hill  is  the  village  of  Bak^ra,  and  farther  off  Bkartdshek 
(p.  3S6).  On  the  hill  to  the  right,  after  16  min.,  we  see  Deir  HamalWi,  aad 
to  the  left,  below,  Mdr  Jirjis.  After  6  min.,  a  large  brook  ^  then  Beir  Mdr 
Teditts^  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley, 
the  village  of  BefUn.    In  12  min.  more  we  cross  the  WAdi  HajU.    After 

11  min.  we  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  Hcfifit.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  lies  HasiUn.  In  34  min.  we  pas's  opposite  to  Bdimdn^ 
above  which  is  Hadeth  '(p*.  836).  Below,  towards  the  valley,  lies  Bl6zeh. 
We  then  obtain  a  view  (}U  hr.)  into  the  profound  Wddi  KanndHn.  After 
a  very  steep  descent  of  43  min.  we  reach  the  monastery  of  — 

Eann6bln  (where  the  monks  entertain  travellers  hospitably,  comp. 
pp.  xvi,  xvii).  The  monastery,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
xoivdfiiov  (monastery),  stands  romantically  perched  on  the  rock  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Kadisha  valley,  about  390  ft.  above  its  bed,  and  enclosed  by  pre- 
cipitous mountains.  The  hills  are  sprinkled  with  villages  with  gleaming  white 
churches.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  The  gorges  contain  numerous  ca- 
verns, once  used  as  hermitages.  The  monastery  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395).  Since  the  middle  of  the  15th  cent,  it 
has  been  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  patriarchs,  whose  tombs  lie  beneath  the 
church.    The  patriarchs  now  reside  at  the  adjacent  village  of  BdSmdn. 

We  again  ascend  the  hill  by  the  same  path,  and  after  23  min.  turn  to 
the  left.  In  the  valley  below  lies  the  village  of  SibHl.  In  Iffi  min.  we  reach 
the  village  of  ffatcar.  A  valley  opens  here  to  the  right,  on  the  slope  of 
which  Ehden  (see  below)  is  situated.    Nearer  is  the  village  of  Bdn.    After 

12  min,  we  cross  a  small  valley ;  Bwi  is  left  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We 
soon  see  the  monastery  of  X:esha7a  in  the  valley  below  Mdr  AntOn  JB^esha^d, 
and  reach  it  in  35  min.  more.  The  monastery  contains  a  printing-o'flice, 
and  also  several  rooms  for  travellers.  The  church  was  erected  in  1860. 
if\  ^®  retrace  our  steps,  cross  the  bridge,  and  ascend  to  the  left.  After 
lU  mm.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  charming  retrospective  view.  In 
4U  min.  we  reach  Kqfr  SOb,  opposite  to  'AnturSn.  In  20  min.  we  come  to  the 
Dridge  crossing  the  Ehden ,   and  in  1/4  hr.  more  £hden  itself  (see  abore). 
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From  Ehden  we  proceed  towards  the  W.  from  the  yillage.  After 
^4  Iir.  we  enjoy  a  grand  prospect  towards  the  sea.  The  had  and  stony 
road  next  enters  (8/4  hr.)  the  wooded  Wddi  HeirHna.  The  path  divides 
{%  min.);  that  to  the  left  is  the  hotter;  (8  min.)  Murhef  Kersd- 
hvyeh  is  seen  helow.  The  path  reaches  (33  min.)  the  hottom  of  the 
valley,  passes  (21  min.)  a  small  valley  containing  water,  and 
(23  min. J  affords  a  view  of  Mershineh  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We 
have  now  reached  the  hill-country.  After  10  min.  we  leave  the 
village  of  lyalj  with  its  castle,  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  We  pass 
(18  min.)  Kafr  Batta  and  reach  (20  min.)  Zegharta,  with  its  large 
church,  tiie  winter-quaxters  of  many  of  tiie  inhahitants  of  Ehden. 
The  path  descends  hence  into  the  valley  of  the  Kadtshaj  which  is 
here  a  considerahle  stream,  and  crosses  tlxe  hridge.  To  the  right, 
on  the  hill  (10  min.),  we  see  the  well  of  Arddt,  and  (10  min.)  on 
the  left  Hdret  Nejdeldya.  In  1/2  hr.  we  enter  the  olive  plantations, 
and  10  min.  later  see  thfi  first  houses  of  Tripoli  helow. 

Tripoli.  —  HoTBi,  Beaut£  d'Obibht  Oiept  by  Iskander  Shawi ,  an 
Arab),  pens.  8fr.,  wine  eztra;H6T8]:.i>'SuH0PB  (P1.13,  Al;  Theod.  Kyria- 
kidis),  both  in  El-Hina  (p.  333). 

ViCB-CoHBOULTJCS.  Great  Britain  (PI.  4-,  A,l),  J.  Aheia;  United  States, 
Dr.  ffarrU;  Germany,  O.  Catz^is;  France,  ^nwAp;  Italy, /V/teitt^a;  Nether- 
lands  (PI.  5;  A,l),  IT.  Bercntt. 

Tbltobafs:  Turkish,  in  tbe  town;  IniemaHonta  (PI.  A,  1),  in  El-Mina. 
—  Bark:  Branch  of  the  Banqw  OU&mane  (PI.  1;  B,  3).  ->  Tbahwat  to  £1- 
Min&  (25  min.)  IV4  piastre. —  Stsajibbs,  see  p.  360. 

Tripoli  (Tardbulu8)^  the  capital  of  a  Liwa  in  theYll&yet  of  Beirut, 
has  90,000  inhahitants:  24,000  Muslima,  4500  Orthodox  Greeks, 
1500  Maronitos.  The  town  contains  14churohes,  of  which  3  are  Greek, 
5  Latin  (vh.  2  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  1  to  the  French  Sisters 
of  Charity,  1  to  the  Lazarists,  and  1  to  the  Carmelites),  4  Maronite, 
1  United  Greek,  1  Protestant.  The  American  mission  has  a  station 
and  girls'  school;  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  have  an  orphanage 
and  a  girls'  home ;  and  the  Frdres  des  Bcoles  Chr^tiennes  have  a 
convent  and  school  both  here  and  at  £1-Mtn6  (PI.  8;  A,  1).  The 
Muslims  and  other  confessions  also  have  their  schools ;  and  there 
are  14  mosques  and  1  synagogue.  The  Muslims  are  said  still  to 
possess  valuable  libraries  here.  In  1903  the  port  was  entered  and 
cleared  by  268  steamers  of  824,384  tons  register  and  by  1249  sailing 
ships  of  19,187  tons.  The  imports  (chiefly  cotton  goods  and  other 
manufactures)  were  valued  at  IO3/4  mill,  fr.j  the  exports  at  7  mill, 
fr.  (oranges  and  lemons  I1/3,  wool  %,  raw  silk  U/2,  sponges  i/g, 
soap  1,  home  manufactures  1^/4  mill.  fr.).  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Reyak'Hama  railway  trade  has  much  diminished,  goods  now  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  interior  viA  Beirut.  Silk -weaving  and  soap- 
making  (11  factories)  are  the  chief  Industries ;  the  silk  sashes  of 
Tripoli  are  noted.  The  environs  are  extremely  fertile;  olives  (yield- 
ing 272111111.  fr.  per  annum),  oranges  and  lemons  (2V2mlll.fr.), 
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and  mulberries  (for  8ilk-wonn8)are  largely  grown.  The  tobacMso-cnl- 
tivatlon  is  on  the  increase. 

The  ancient  Phoenician  name  of  Tripoli  is  unknown.  The  town  wu 
built,  probably  not  eariier  than  B.C.  700,  after  the  foundation  of  Aradas 
(p.  36$,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Phoenician  League  (comp.  p.  385),  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  important  place.  It  then  lay  close  to  the 
sea.  The  Sidonians,  Tyriana,  and  Aradians  occupied  separate  quarters. 
"So  trace  now  remains  of  its  ancient  buildings.  The  town  surrendered 
to  the  Muslims  without  resistance.  When  the  Crusaders  attacked  the  place 
it  was  gOTemed  by  an  independent  emir.  The  siege  was  begun  by  the 
Proven(iJ  Count  Baymund  of  St.  Giles  in  1101,  and  in  order  to  preTent 
possibility  of  relief,  a  castle  was  built  on  the  hill  opposite,  named  bf 
the  Franks  Hons  Pellegrinus,  and  by  the  Muslims  Saigil  (St.  Oilei). 
Dissensions  among  the  Christians,  however,  delayed  the  capture  of  the 
town  for  five  years,  and  when  it  was  taken  a  valuable  Arabic  libraiy 
of  upwards  of  100,000  vols,  is  said  to  have  been  burned.  Under  the 
Franks  the  town  prospered  for  180  years,  in  spite  of  internal  discord  and 
terrible  earthquakes.  In  1289  it  was  captured  by  Sultan  Kilawdn.  At 
that  period  no  fewer  than  4000  silk-weaving  looms  are  said  to  hare  been 
worked  at  Tripoli.  The  modem  Muslim  Tar^bultu  was  then  founded  a 
little  inland,  near  the  ^Pilgrims'  Mount\  In  the  16th  cent,  the  place  again 
became  large  and  populous,  and  consisted,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  a 
seaport  town  and  an  inland  town. 

Tripoli  is  considered  unhealthy,  but  fever  rarely  preyalls  until 
the  end  of  summer,  and  is  seldom  dangerous.  The  Tripolitans  call 
their  town  Little  Damascus.  The  streets  are  tolerably  paved  and 
provided  with  footways,  and  many  of  them  have  arcades,  as  at  Je- 
rusalem. The  building  material  used  is  a  porous  conglomerate.  The 
aspect  of  many  streets  is  quite  medieval.  Native  silks  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  bazaar.  There  are  also  several  large  kh&ns,  the  finest  of 
which  is  the  Khdn  e»-8dgha  (PI.  D,  2).  Tripoli  is  best  surveyed  from 
the  Castle  (Forteressef  PL  D,  3) ,  the  terrace  in  front  of  which  is 
reached  in  0  minutes.  Towards  the  S.W.  is  seen  the  Tailan  Mosque 
(see  below).  Beyond  the  town  extends  a  beautiful  forest  of  orchards. 
On  the  promontory  lies  the  seaport ,  near  which  rise  the  ancient 
towers ;  beyond  these  stretchee  the  sea,  and  to  the  S.  are  mountains. 
From  a  somewhat  higher  point  we  have  a  view  of  the  fortress,  situa- 
ted on  a  narrow  ridge.  At  tiie  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  DeruAshiyeh 
(PL  D,  8),  a  monastery  of  dancing  dervishes.  The  castle  is  not 
open  to  visitors.  It  contains  few  relics  of  antiquity.  Towards  the  S. 
is  a  fragment  of  vaulting,  possibly  the  remains  of  the  apse  of  a  Cru- 
saders* church.  Parts  of  the  castle  may  have  belonged  to  Raymund's 
original  edifice.  —  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  castle  a  paved  path  de- 
scends to  the  right,  and  from  this  point  we  may  visit  the  recently 
restored  Taildn  Mosque  (PL  G,  3).  Inside  the  court  is  a  stalactite 
portaL  The  minaret,  with  its  double  winding  staircase,  is  interesting. 

In  order  to  reach  the  Six  Mbdusyal  Towbbs  which  defend  the 
coast  between  the  seaport  and  the  mouth  of  the  Kadbha  (here  called 
Nahr  Abu  'Ali;  PL  D,  1),  we  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from 
Tripoli  towards  the  N.,  and  reach  the  sea  in  20  minutes.  These 
towers  are  partly  built  with  ancient  drafted  blocks  and  fragments 
of  grey  granite  columns.     We  first  pass  the  remains  of  the  Bufj 
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Eds  en-Nahr  (left;  PI.  D,  1),  and  then,  farther  along  the  coast 
(12  mm.),  the  Burj  ea-Sebd^  (lion  tower ;  PI.  0, 1),  the  best-preserved. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  Seb^'  are  six  slightly  pointed  windows,  and  in 
the  middle  a  large  aroh.  The  portal  consists  of  a  pointed  arch  of 
-white  and  black  stones  alternately.  The  inscription-slab  has  been 
removed.  About  7  min.  nearer  the  harbour  is  the  Burj  et-Takktyehj 
with  a  stalactite  portal.   In  8  min.  more  we  reach  the  seaport. 

El-BUnft  (tramway,  see  p.  331)  the  seaport  of  Tripoli,  contains 
ca.  10,000  inhab.  but  is  otherwise  unimportant.  On  the  coast  we  come 
to  (6  min.)  a  fourth  tower,  the  Burj  el-Maghdribeh  (of  the  Moghre- 
bins;  PI.  B,  1, 2),  and  a  lighthouse  (PI.  A,  1).  The  islands  forming 
the  harbour  are  seen  from  here.  Fine  sponges,  with  coral  still  ad- 
hering to  them,  are  offered  for  sale,  and  sometimes  also  antiquities. 
The  steamboat-offlces  and  also  some  oaf^s  are  at  the  harbour. 

About  6  min.  to  the  S.  of  the  harbour,  on  the  Beiriit  road,  is  a 
modem  tower  called  Burj  eah^Sheikh  ^Affdn.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
Protestant  church ;  to  the  right  is  the  Greek  church ;  and  8  min.  to 
the  S.  is  the  monastery  of  Terra  8aneta, 

From  Tripoli  to  El-L&dikiyeh,  aee  p.  SM. 

Fbom  Taipoli  to  Bsnt^T,  56  M.,  carriage-road.  Following  the 
telegraph-wires  to  the  S.W.  of  Tripoli,  we  reach  (22  min.)  the  road 
vFhioh  leads  from  the  seaport  towards  the  S.,  and  ascend  (8  min.)  a 
hill.  After  17  min.  we  regain  the  coast-road,  and  in  20  min.  reach 
the  village  of  KalamHn,  the  Calamos  of  Pliny.  The  road  now 
crosses  the  promontory  Rda  en^Nat{ir^  After  3/^  hr.  we  see  the  village 
of  NatUr  below  us  to  the  right.  We  pass  (35  min.),  on  the  left, 
the  village  of  ZekrHn.  Farther  on,  below  us  to  the  right,  we  see 
the  village  of  Erhfeh  (*nose'),  and  in  front  of  us  Rdt  Shakkd.  To 
the  left  on  the  slope  above  (40  min.)  we  see  the  village  of  Sikka 
with  its  church.  The  path  passes  (12  min.)  a  khan,  and  beyond 
the  Nahr  eWAsfUr  a  second,  in  the  background  of  the  picturesque 
bay  of  Eds  Shakkd  (35  min.).  This  promontory  was  the  ancient 
Theouprosopon  (^'god's  visage').  Several  Greek  monasteries  are  sit- 
uated on  the  hill.  We  avoid  the  precipitous  extremity  of  the  cape  by 
ascending  a  small  valley  to  the  E.S.E.  At  the  top  we  have  a  view, 
to  the  N. ,  of  the  somewhat  barren  chalk  hills,  the  Bas  en-Natiir 
(see  above),  and  El-Mina.  To  the  S.W.  lies  a  wooded  valley,  into 
which  we  descend  (72  lir.).  The  path  descends  the  valley,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  rises  an  Arabian  castle, 
where  the  Metawileh  formerly  levied  blackmail  from  travellers. 
After  12  min.^  a  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-Jauz;  5  min,,  a  brook 
coming  from  the  S.  is  crossed,  and  tobacco-flelds  are  passed.  We  soon 
(10  min.)  quit  the  valley.  On  the  slope  to  the  right  lies  the  village  of 
Kubbeh^  and  nearer  the  sea  is  a  castle.    In  20  min.  we  reach  Batriin. 

I8I/2  M.  Batriin  (Turkish  telegraph-offlce),  the  ancient  BotrySy 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  under  Itoba'al,  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, still  earlier  than  Aradus,  as  a  frontier-fortress  for  the 
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defence  of  the  ooast-route.  Afi,  however,  the  haibooi  is  veiy  small, 
the  town  never  became  a  place  of  importance.  Batriin  his  ahont 
5000  inhab.  (chiefly  Christiani),  is  the  seat  of  a  Klimmajpim,  and 
belongs  to  the  Sanja]^  of  the  Lebanon.  In  the  middle  of  tbetovn 
is  a  medieval  castle.  To  the  S.  of  Batriin  are  several  lod-tomle 
with  sarcophagi. 

Beyond  Batrdn  the  rocks  approach  the  sea,  where  they  ueooii- 
ously  eroded.  We  follow  the  coast.  On  the  hill  to  the  leftis  (3Smin.) 
the  village  of  Kafr  'Abtta;  then  (16  min.)  that  of  Tdiilbm.  We  cross 
the  (12  min.)  Wddi  Mtdf<^  by  a  bridge.  On  the  hill  to  the  left 
(22  min.)  lies  the  village  of  Bethdra,  On  the  hill  (27  min.),  to  the 
left,  is  El'Munfifi  (25  min.)  '^Imfc^ci ('Amshit),  a  waterHMuise,  and 
two  khans;  (12  min.)  another  khan.  On  the  hill  are  somehoase« 
and  gardens  with  palms.  We  soon  obtain  (7  min.)  a  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive bay  stretching  to  Beiriit.  Above  ns,  to  the  left  {}U^\  is  an 
old  chnrch.  We  next  pass  (13  min.)  a  khan  and  a  watei-comse 
and  (10  min.)  a  rock-tomb  (below).  In  7  min.  more  we  enter  — 

Jebeil,  an  unimportant  little  town  of  1000  inhab.,  thioughout 
which  are  scattered  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  oolumns. 

Jebeil  was  the  ancient  Oebal^  the  inhabitants  of  which  (GiUites)  vt 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  'hewers  of  stone^  (1  Kings  v.  18)  and  as  skilled 
in  shipbuilding  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  The  Giblites  were  related  to  the  Bcrv- 
tans.  The  Qreeks  called  the  town  Bybloa.  Byblos  was  the  birthplace  of 
Philo  (p.  364)  who  states  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in 
the  world,  having  been  founded  by  Ba'alkronos  himself.  On  the  local  reli- 
gion of  Byblos,  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made,  see  p.  264.  In  1103,  when 
it  was  known  as  G^M«<,  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders;  in  11B8  it  wu 
recaptured  by  Saladin,  and  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Franks. 

The  Castle  was  probably  erected  by  the  Cmsaders  with  the  aid 
of  ancient  materials.  In  the  principal  tower  are  several  large  blocks 
(at  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  corners).  On  the  N;E.  side,  towards  the 
cemetery,  a  fragment  of  sculpture  and  two  small  columns  are  hailt 
into  the  wall.  —  In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  stands  the  fine  Maronite 
Chwreh  ofSt.  John,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  llith  century. 

It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles.  The  nave  is  covered  with  arched  vaolt- 
ing,  and  contains  capitals  in  a  style  imitated  firom  the  Gothic;  on  the  side-s 
by  the  capitals,  are  also  small  enrichments.  The  arcades  are  pointed,  th« 
windows  round-arched,  and  enriched  with  small  colnmns  outside.  The  pointed 
windows  of  the  apses  are  built  up,  and  the  portal  has  been  restored.  On 
the  K.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  a  small  baptistery,  with  a  semi* 
circular  dome  resting  on  four  pointed  arches,  each  of  which  is  differently 
ornamented.  Around  this  building  runs  a  cornice  with  the  ends  of  the 
beams  projecting. 

To  the  W.  of  this  is  the  Chufch  of  St.  T*ccia,  wi«i  tastefully 
executed  small  domes.  A  third  church,  now  within  a  house,  dates, 
according  to  the  inscription,  from  l!i64,  —  The  JSar&oitr,  which  was 
once  defended  by  fortifications  on  the  islands  in  front  of  it,  contains 
heaps  of  ruined  columns.    -    :    .      •. 

Near  Jebeil  are  extensive' iV«Cfcfpoi«,*  and  many  sarcophagi,  the 
famous  Ck}lumn  of  Jehdvmeleky  with  its  inscription  (Corp.  Inscrip. 
Scmit.  I.  1,  No.  1),  and  eyen  Egyptian  antiquities  have  been  to- 
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covered.  Gippi  with  step-like  enriohments  are  especially  common. 
The  winged  ball,  a  Babylonian  device,  has  been  found  here  also. 
About  3  mln.  to  the  S.  the  road  to  Beirilt  passes  through  a  large 
necropolis,  but  many  of  the  tombs  are  buried  in  sand.  A  curious 
feature,  especially  in  the  S.  necropolis,  is  that  the  rocks  here  con- 
tain numerous  round  holes,  which  could  not  have  been  intended 
for  admitting  light  or  air,  as  they  taper  away  to  nothing.  A  stone 
is  generally  placed  over  the  mouth  of  such  holes.  On  the  coast,  to 
the  S.  of  Jebeil,  is  a  large  rock-cavern ;  and  many  tombs  are  to  be 
found  at  Kaasiiba^  10  mln.  to  the  E.,  where  a  chapel  has  been 
erected  with  ancient  materials.  Beyond  Kassdba  are  the  substruc- 
tions of  a  large  temple,  which  was  most  probably  the  ancient  sanc- 
tuary of  Adonis.  A  little  farther  to  the  N.E.  are  other  caverns, 
some  of  which  contain  tomb-niches.  To  the  N.  is  the  chapel  of 
j^eyyidet  Mdr  NuhrOy  an  interesting  rock-cavera  with  a  stair. 

On  the  road  from  Jebeil  to  Beiriit  we  reach  (12  min.)  a  bridge, 
and  then  (22  piin.)  another  bridge.  Above,  to  the  left,  is  the  village 
of  Me'aiteh,  We  pass  (i/2  hr.)  a  kh&n,  and  the  village  of  H$ldi  on 
the  hill;  (5  min.)  tomb-caverns  on  the  left;  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
Deir  Mdr  Jirjis.  The  road  next  crosses  (20  min.)  the  Nahr  Ibrdhim 
(AdonU,  p.  336),  which  issues  from  a  wild,  ravine.  We  pass 
numerous  khans;  11  min.,  Mdr  pUmit;  11  min.,  a  khan;  10  mln., 
Khan  Buwdr,  We  pass  (74hr.)  the  village  of  J3er/a,  near  a  small 
bay,  and  (13  min.)  a  khan,  where  a  view  is  disclosed  of  the  great 
Bay  of  Jttneh.  On  the  hill  is  seen  the  village  of  Ohazir.  Round  the 
Mil  runs  a  paved  Roman  road,  hewn  in  the  rock.  From  (37  min.) 
McCdmiliein  (steam-tramway  to  Beirilt,  see  p.  282),  a  path  ascends 
to  Ghazir  (see  below).  From  Ma'amiltein  to  Mneh  (28  min.),  to 
Nahr  el'KdJb  (60  min.),  and  to  BeiriU  (2V4hrs.),  see  p.  282.  — 
BnrUt,  see  p.  274. 

Fbom  Ha^Imiltkin  vii  Ghaz!s  to  tbb  Kahr  bl-Kblb,  5*/4  hrs.  We 
ascend  to  (1  hr.)  Okaslr,  where  a  fine  panorama  is  enjoyed  from  the  roof 
of  the  Jeauit  Institution.  From  Ghaeir  (guide  advisable)  we  ascend  to  the 
S.E.,  passing  a  gnard-house  on  the  hill.  After  1/4  hr.  we  see  on  the 
opposite  hill  the  Armenian  monastery  Mdr  Antdniut,  which  we  reach 
in  V*  hr. ;  we  then  descend  to  the  0/4  hr.)  bottom  of  the  valley,  where 
there  is  a  famous  spring.  The  path  next  passes  (8  min.)  the  village  of 
AAoAonlt*,  and  farther  on  (27  min.)  commands  a  view  of  the  Maronite  mon- 
astery of  'Ain  Warka,  situated  in  a  picturesque,  pine-clad  ravine,  which 
is  soon  reached  (13  min.).  Ghusid  is  next  passed  (10  min.).  Bounding  a 
comer  (40  min.),  we  see  the  vfUage  of  *Almd  below  us  on  the  right. 
To  the  S.,  below,  lies  the  village  of  Dw'ilM.  J^eh,  Ghddtr,  Barbd,  and 
Bdret  Sahen  lie  close  together  in  the  plain.  In  53  min.  we  perceive  Deir 
okerbi,  beyond  it  we  reach  (14  min.)  the  bottom  of  the  Wddi  ^Antitra 
near  a  mill,  and  then,  after  a  slight  ascent,  (25  min.)  the  large  monastery 
of  Antftra,  which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  by  the  Jesuits. 
A  large  school  is  conducted  here.  To  the  N.E.  lies  the  village  of  Bznmmdr, 
Oq  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  a  little  to  the  8.  of  'Antdra,  are  interesting  and  ex- 
tensive grottoes,  to  explore  which  a  rope  and  candles  are  necessary.  They 
lie  about  3  hr«.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Xahr  el-Kelb.  Descending  from 
'Ant<ira  we  pass  the  villages  of  Ztfi  Mik&yil  and  Z{^  Uoflah  on  our  right, 
and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Jfahr  el-Kelb'b  min.  above  the  old  bridge  (p.  281). 
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From  the  Cedars  to  Beaitt  vii  Bsherreh  and  Afkiu 

Three  Days  (about  26Vt  hrs.).  The  first  night  may  be  spent  in  'JMni 
(91/4  hrs.)  OT  ^Bl-MmMtira  (2hrs.  farther  <m);  the  second  night  in  B^fH 
(11  hrs.  from  'Ikflra)  or  'AJeMn  (•/*  l^'*  farther  on) ;  from  'AJeltiln  to  Bartt 
is  5i/t  hrs.  The  accommodation  is  fairs  tents  are  desirable,  and  indis- 
pensable for  ladies.  Gnide  necessary  for  the  whole  route  (about  i  fr. 
a  day).    Prorisions  should  not  be  forgotten. 

From  the  Cedars  to  Btherreh,  see  p.  890.  —  We  cross  the  JBfahr  KadUu 
i/s  hr.  above  Bsherreh,  and  ascend  to  the  W.  along  the  steep  slope  of  the 
valley.  On  the  left  (20  min.)  we  see  the  village  of  Bakdfra^  pass  (1/4  br.) 
Bkctrkdtihth  and  (V«  hr.)  BtifCn^  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  Hcurikn^  a  large  village 
on  an  eminence  (opposite  to  HajU^  p.  S90).  Beyona  Ha^riln  our  route 
leads  to  the  left,  gradually  diverging  from  the  gorge  of  the  Kadishs  and 
commanding  magnificent  views.  After  1  hr.  we  see  Bdtmdn  (p*.  330)  belov 
us  on  the  right.  On  the  hill,  high  above  us,  lies  Hadeth.  (Between  Ha- 
deth  and  mhd  is  a  group  of  cedars.)  Ascending  'the  lateral  valley'  tn 
the  left,  we  come  to  {}U  hr.)  BrUdL,  and  after  40  min.  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill  (magnificent  view),  whence  we  cross  a  tableland  to  the  (»)  mii^) 
narrow  Wddi  td-JhwHr.  In  10  min.  we  reaeh  the  brook  in  this  ravine, 
and  ascend  thence  for  20  min.  on  the  other  side.  After  40  min.  we  cross 
the  Wddi  ffartsa  and  then  (85  min.)  a  small  brook,  where  sandstone  rock 
makes  its  appearance,  and  (30  min.)  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge.  We  ride 
across  the  tableland.  Below,  to  the  right,  is  the  wild  and  narrow  W6di 
TarMHrtn.  After  40  min.  we  cross  the  deep  Wddi  Btuhrtkh,  beyond  which 
we  come  to  the  (20  min.)  lofty  plain  of  Ard 'AklUk,  inhabited  by  half-caste 
Bedulns.  About  'A  lir.  farther  on  the  route  skirts  a  hill. ^  and  in  20  min. 
more  reaches  its  highest  point,  whence  we  look  down  on  'Aktbra ,  situated 
in  the  Wddi  el-Muffheiriyeh  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks.  We  reacb  the  village 
in  1  hr.  20  minutes. 

In  35  min.  after  leaving ' Akdra  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  ^ITaiurea  Bridge. 
and  reach  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the  VilUge  of  El-MvnHMra.  In  1/4  hr.  we  reach 
the  Springt  of  AdonU,  now  called  NaJvr  Ibrdhtm^  situated  in  an  imposing 
verdure-clad  amphitheatre,  with  numerous  pines  and  nut-trees.  The  prin- 
cipal spring  wells  forth  from  a  deep  cavern,  to  the  W.  of  which  are  two 
smaller  brooks.  Below  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  basin  are  three  fine 
waterfalls.  On  a  cliff  opposite  the  cavern  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  temple, 
which  stood  on  a  platform.  A  particularly  picturesque  view  of  the  springs 
is  obtained  from  tne  village  of  Afkft,  to  which  we  ascend  in  1/4  hr.  This 
was  the  ancient  Apheca^  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
destroyed  by  order  of  ()onstantine  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the  rit&^ 
celebrated  in  it.  The  myth  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  connected  with  thL« 
place  on  account  of  the  Springs  of  Adonis.  The  stream  is  oecasionally 
coloured  red  with  mineriJ  matter,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  blood 
of  Adonis  shed  by  the  wild  boar  (p.  264). 

The  route  from  Afka  follows  a  narrow  terrace  of  the  mountain  toward^ 
the  W.S.W.  After  about  1  hr.  20  min.  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hill  to  the 
left,  and  in  36  min.  reach  the  top.  Opposite  us  towers  the  Sannin  (p.  283). 
The  path  next  descends  to  the  bottom  (85  min.)  of  the  WdOi  jS3MriA, 
follows  the  valley,  and  then  0/s  ^i"')  leads  into  the  basin  of  the  ITtibr  W- 
Kelb  (p.  281).  The  village  of  Meirlibd  lies  to  the  W.  on  a  terrace  (curious 
rock -labyrinth).  Proceeding  towards  the  angle  of  the  hill  to  the  S.E., 
we  next  reach  (1/2  hr.)  the  large  spring  IfOfcf  d^AseU  (honey  spring).  The 
path  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  gorge  of  Ifebcf  ehU^em  (milk 
spring),  which  it  crosses  1/4  l'^*  below  the  spring  by  means  of  a  huge 
'Natural  Bridge  (Jiw  O-HcUar)  with  a  span  of  125  ft.,  about  75  ft.  above 
the  stream.  [The  famous  Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia  is  315  ft.  high  and 
90  ft.  in  span.]  We  now  follow  the  conduit  coming  from  Neba'  el-Leben 
to  (1/2  hr.)  fcikrti^  where  we  first  observe,  on  a  terrace  to  the  left,  the  nda 
of  a  large  temple.  The  court  of  this  building  is  partly  enclosed  by  walls 
of  natural  rock,  while  the  front  wall,  towards  the  K.,  and  the  eolOBnade 
were  artificial.  About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  is  the  rain  of  a 
substantial  tower,  perhaps  a  sepulchral  monument.    On  the  right  of  the 
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fortal  is  an  inscription  mentioning  the  name  of  Tiberias  Claudius.  In 
hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  El-Mezrcfa  (Mezrafat  Kctfr  Dubydn)^  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and,  riding  through  the  whole  length  of  the  village 
(»/«  l"f-)»  descend  to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nahr  et-Sii^  (>/4  hr.).  We 
again  ascehd  the  hill  (V4  hr.),  and  pass  KkC&l  on  the  left.  We  pass  (V2  hr.) 
KeifUny  O/4  ^'0  ^^  ReifUbn  O^rge  Maro'nite  monastery),  and  (40  min.)  the 
straggling  village  oVAJeUan.  Opposite  'Ajeltiln  lies  Bekfeiy^  (p.  288).  We 
next  reach  (li/«  hr.)  the  village  of  J^itA,  and  (35  min.)  'AntHra  (p.  335). 
Thence  to  the  Dog  Biver  and  to  Beirilt,  see  p.  335  and  pp.  282-280. 

41.  From  Bamascus  (or  Hom^)  to  Palmyra. 

The  distance  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  is  160  M.,  or  ca.  ^  hrs\ 
ride.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  journey  of  4-5  days  on  horseback,  but  with 
a  camel  (now  comparatively  seldom  used)  it  takes  one  day  less.  The 
nsuaLl^^iGHT  Qdabtbbs  are:  9  hrs.  J«Hkd  (p.  338);  12  hrs.  KaryaMn  (p.  838), 
'Where,  if  necessary,  accommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  Eh^ri^s 
(p.  xTii);  13  hrs,  KMn  ehLeben  (p.  399;  9V8  brs.  from  Palmyra).  ~  A  some- 
what longer  ronte  to  Karyatein  (26-26  hrs.)  leads  vi^  SeidnOya  and  Neibk 
(comp.  p^.  349, 348).  —'A  Dbagoican  (comp.  p.  xvii$  tari'ff,  see  p.  xi)  and  a 
tent  are  indispensable  for  this  expedition.  Good  drinking-water  should 
also  be  taken,  as  none  is  obtainable  between  Karyatein  and  Palmyra, 
without  a  digression  (p.  839),  and  as  the  water  at' Palmyra  itself  is  also 
poor  (p.  316).  It  should,  therefore,  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the 
dragoman  hire  at  his  own  cost  additional  camels  at  Karyatein  to  carry 
water.  The  traveller  should  also  obtain  a  supply  of  good  spirits,  both 
to  mix  with  the  bad  water,  and  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  keen  air 
of  the  desert,  and  safficient  tobacco  for  distribution  to  the  escort  and  to 
Bednins  whom  one  A&j  chance  to  meet.  The  tribe  of  the  'AgHl  BedwinSi 
which  was  many  years  ago  transferred  from  the  INejd  to  Baghdad,  affords 
the  most  famed  caravan -leaders,  camel-drivers,  and  camel-riders  in  the 
Syrian  desert.  —  The  return-journey  may  be  made  if  desired  vilL  Hom? 
(see  below)  or  via  Ba'albek  (p.  360). 

A  shorter  and  more  comfortable  way  to  make  this  excursion  is  by 
carriage  from  Hom^.     The  distance  is  about  87  H.,    which  is   accom- 

Slished  in  two  days,  i.e.  in  20  hrs.  of -actual  driving  (on  horseback  in 
days).  We  start  in  the  afternoon,  pass  the  nights  in  Forkhtt  (41/2  hrs.) 
and  'Ain  a-BHda  (ca.  11  hrs.),  and  reach  Palmyra  early  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  third  day.*  The  charge  for  the  Cabbiaqk  is  300  fr.  for  a  week  (more 
in  proportion  if  a  longer  stay  be  made  in  Palmyra).  The  total  expenses 
for  a  party,  including  guides  and  all  necessaries,  amount  to  about  4-o00  fr. 
for  each  for  a  week.  Tents  are  very  desirable  for  ladies,  but  cannot  be 
obtained  in  Homf .  The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  contract  with  the  owner 
of  the  hotel  at  Horns  (p.  366). 

The  best  Tbavxlling  Season  is  April  and  Hay.  The  desert  is  very 
hot  in  summer  (including  Sept.),  while  in  winter  it  is  often  uncomfortably 
cold.  —  An  EsooBT  (p.  xxvi)  is  sometimes  indispensable  and  always  de- 
sirable. Information  on  this  point  should  be  obtained  at  the  consulate 
in  Damascus  or  fi-om  the  authorities  in  Homs,  and  not  from  the  drago- 
man. The  escort  should  be  provided  and  paid  (each  man  3-4  fr.  a  day) 
by  the  dragoman. 

DamaseuSj  see  p.  294.  Leaving  the  Bab  TAmfi  (p.  312),  we  ride 
along  the  hroad  paved  Aleppo  road,  between  orchards.  In  12  min. 
we  reach  the  Zeinctbiyehj  a  well  on  the  left,  which  is  said  to  contain 
the  best  water  at  Damascus.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  village  of 
Harestat  el-Basal,  and  next  (40  min.)  see  the  large  village  of  DUma, 
Trees  gradually  cease,  and  we  come  to  open  fields.  1/2  ^r.,  Spring  of 
good  water.  After  35  min.  we  reach  the  village  of  *Adrdy  which  lies 
telow  the  road,  to  the  right,  surrounded  by  vegetation.   The  desert 
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now  begins.  We  torn  more  to  the  left  (N.),  towards  the  mountains. 
The  conspicuous  round  peak  is  called  Tentytt  Ahu^WAtd  (}d\\  of 
Abu'l-'At&).  We  next  pass  several  caravanserais  (1  hr.},  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  modern  Kh&n  el-'Asdfir  (khin  of  the  sparrows), 
but  there  is  no  water  here.  The  ascent  is  now  steeper  and  stony. 
After  25  min.  we  pass  a  cistern  with  rain-water  (bad),  on  the  left; 
on  the  right,  some  ruins.  The  road  then  passes  (55  min.}  a  mined 
khan  (Mathnd  el-Ma'imi),  dating  from  the  year  1000  of  the  Hegira 
(i.e.  1592).  In  the  distance  we  see  before  us  the  yillages  of  AUa 
and  El-Kuteifthy  and  reach  the  latter  in  1  hr.  5  minutes.  We  next 
reach  (40  min.)  the  yillage  of  El-Mu'addamtyeh,  whence  distinct 
vestiges  of  an  old  wall  with  small  towers  lead  to  another  village. 
On  the  right  we  pass  (1  hr.)  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Conduit, 
which  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  conduit,  which 
is  also  visible  at  Palmyra,  is  constructed  on  the  Persian  system, 
with  the  channel  entirely  under  ground.  It  is  lined  with  masonry, 
and  large  enough  to  walk  in.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  clean 
it  is  provided  with  air-shafts  with  steps,  at  intervals  of  16  yds.  In 
1  hr.  more  we  reach  Jerild,  the  ancient  Qeroda,  the  gardens  of 
which  have  long  been  visible.  To  the  right,  a  short  distance  from 
the  road,  is  a  salt  lake,  which  is  sometimes  dry.  The  village  is  a 
modem  and  tolerably  clean  place,  with  three  xuosques  and  about 
2000  inhab.,  whose  language  and  customs  resemble  those  of  the 
nomadic  tribes. 

The  route  now  traverses  a  broad  valley  between  barren  hills, 
and  reaches  (25  min.)  the  small  village  of  ^Aini  (with  a  spring). 
A  supply  of  water  must  be  taken  here  for  the  whole  day.  The 
scenery  is  very  dreary.  To  the  right  are  hills  of  salt,  and  the  soil 
yields  nothing  but  dry  woody  herbs,  affording  scanty  nourishment 
to  the  camel,  and  sometimes  used  for  fuel.  After  2^/4  hrs.  we  pass 
the  ruined  Khdn  el-Ahyad  (white  kh&n),  which  lies  10  min.  to  the 
right.  In  1^/4  hr.  we  come  to  some  heaps  of  stones,  apparently  the 
remains  of  some  building,  and  in  1  hr.  more  reach  a  dilapidated 
khan  (no  water)  on  the  left.  The  hills  on  the  left  are  encrusted 
with  salt.  After  2^/4  hrs.  we  quit  the  outskirts  of  this  chain  of  hills, 
and  ascend  to  a  somewhat  higher  plateau.  After  3  hrs.  10  min. 
more  of  brisk  riding  we  reach  the  village  of  — 

Karyatein,  the  ancient  Nezala  (tents  are  best  pitched  on  the 
threshing-floors  to  the  W.  of  the  village).  The  inhabitants  are  Mus- 
lims and  Christians,  the  latter  consisting  of  Syrian  Catholics,  Maro- 
nites,  and  Greeks.  Around  the  village  lie  thriving  gardens,  where 
the  vine  also  is  cultivated.  Among  the  Bedulns  Karyatein  is  famous 
for  a  cure  for  insanity  practised  here.  The  patient  is  bound  and 
confined  in  a  room  by  himself  for  a  single  night  (Mark  v.  3).  Next 
morning  he  is  found  without  his  fetters  and  cured.  If,  however, 
he  omits  to  pay  for  his  miraculous  recovery,  he  relapses  into  hiB 
former  condition  I  I 
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Beyond  Karyatein  the  Palmyra  route  leads  to  the  E.N.E.  in  a 
broad,  barren  valley  of  the  Jehel  er-Ruwdk.  A  small  valley  (Yj  hr.), 
containing  a  little  -water,  is  passed.  The  route  is  very  monotonous. 
In  about  71/2  hrs.  from  Karyatein  we  reach  an  old  castle  named  Kasr 
el-Heir,  the  tower  of  which  has  long  been  visible.  Extensive  walls 
and  windows  are  still  standing.  Maltese  crosses  are  said  to  have 
been  detected  on  the  walls.  In  the  vicinity  lie  many  hewn  stones, 
some  of  them  of  marble.  (If  water  has  run  short,  a  digression  of 
3  hrs,  towards  the  E.  hills  must  be  made  to  the  spring  'Ain 
el-  Wu^Htl ;  guide  necessary.)  After  4^4  hrs.  we  cross  the  small  Wddi 
el-Muterat  which  lies  about  halfway  between  Karyatein  and  Pal- 
myra. In  1^/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  ruined  Khdn  el-Leben,  The 
ground  here  is  covered  with  woody  herbs,  and  honeycombed  at 
places  by  the  jerboa  (Arab,  j/crftfl'),  or  jumping  mouse  (p.  Ivi); 
it  also  swarms  with  lizards  and  small  snakes,  which  come  out  of 
their  holes  to  bask  in  the  sun.  The  mountain-range  to  the  left  is 
the  Jehel  el-Ahyad. 

After  a  tedious  ride  of  7  hrs.  more  we  obtain  a  distant  view  of  a 
sepulohial  tower  of  Palmyra,  and  reach  it  in  2^/4  hrs.  more.  Traces 
of  an  ancient  conduit  are  again  met  with  here  (comp.  p.  838).  On 
the  hill  to  the  left  are  some  ruins.  We  now  traverse  a  small  valley 
with  sepulchral  towers.  In  5  min.  more  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
temple  of  the  sun  and  the  columns  of  Palmyra  and  of  the  Muslim 
castle  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  . 

Palmyra  (Tudmur). 

AcooMMODATioit.  Tents,  for  which  a  guard  of  soldiers  is  indispen- 
sable, had  better  be  pitched  in  the  orchards,  or  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
near. the  mosque.  ShHth  Ahmed  receives  traicellers  in  his  house  outside 
the  gate.  —  Two  or  three  shopkeepers  sell  coffee,  tobacco,  and  similar 
articles.  Drinking-water,  see  p.  846.  —  It  is  advisable  to  call  on  the 
Mudk'  and  make  him  a  small  present.  —  The  various  sheikhs  act  as  Guidbs. 
One  day  is  hardly  enough  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  ruins. 

Ahtiquitixs.  The  coins  the  people  of  Tudmur  offer  for  sale  are  gener- 
ally Boman,  Greek,  or  Arabian,  in  bad  preservation.  Those  with  the  Pal- 
myrene  character*,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  tombs,  as  well  as  lamps  and 
gems  with  the  same  writing,  are  valuable. 

The  modem  village  of  Tudmur,  consisting  of  about  50  huts,  lies 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  is  built  in  part  of  fragments 
of  columns  and  other  ancient  material ;  long  village-streets  traverse 
the  ruins  in  various  directions.  Visitors  to  the  ruins  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  entering  the  houses  or  climbing  on  their  roofs.  On 
account  of  its  spring  (p.  346),  the  trading-caravans  between  Da- 
mascus and  Baghdad  all  call  at  Palmyra. 

Tadmor  was  a  caravan-station  of  importance  at  a  very  early  period, 
although  the  Revised  Version  is  almost  certainly  right  in  reading  Tamar 
(conxp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  19)  instead  of  Tadmor  in  the  passage  in  1  Kings  ix.  18, 
to  the  effect  that  Solomon  *buUt  Tamar  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land\ 
The  climate  of  the  place  was  also  favourable  to  its  development,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  that  Palmyra  (the  name 
by  inrhich  it  was  known  in  the  Greek  period)  is  mentioned  as  an  impor- 
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tant  commeroial  pluce.    At  that  time  it  formed  a  dep5t  for  silk  aad  other 
B.  Asiatic  and  Indian  products  on  their  waj  to  the  West.    In  B.C.  34 
Antony  made  a  predatory  expedition  thither,  but  the  inhabitants  carried 
-  off  their  treasures  and  deposited  them  in  safety  with  their  Mends  the 
Parthians  beyond  Euphrates.   Palmyra  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
in  the  Srd  cent,  of  our  era.    At  that  time  it  formed  a  republic  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.    OdmuUhut^    who   styled  himself  King  of  Palmyra, 
rendered  important  serrices  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,  after  which  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  'emperor*. 
He  was  at  length  assassinated,  leaying  his  authority  to  his  widow  .yjwffWs 
(267),  a  woman  who  was  celebrated  at  once  for  her  talents,  her  warlike 
disposition,  and  her  refined  taste.    Under  her  Palmyra  reached  the  height 
of  its  glory,  and  adopted  the  Grseco-Boman  culture  more  freely  titan  be- 
fore.   The  people  still  spoke  Aramaic,  as  most  of  the  inscriptions  prore, 
but  the  upper  classes  studied  and  spoke  Greek  and  Latin.    Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  her  supremacy  over  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  eren  put 
of  Egypt,  but  her  ambition  caused  her  ruin.  .sinp.  Awdian  marched  against 
her,  defeated  her  troops  near  Horn;,  and  besieged  her  capital.    She  fled, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  (278),  and  afterwards  graced  the  emperor^s  triumphal 
procession  at  Rome.    The  Palmyrenes  received  a  Roman  garrison,  but  sooa 
afterwards  revolted,  and  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Aurelian.    Palmyra^s 
glory  was  now  gone.    The  walls  and  the  temple  of  the  sun  were  indeed 
restored.    At  a  later  period  Palmyra  was  merely  a  frontier-town   in  the 
direction  of  the  desert,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (p.  9iS).  —  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Axabs  had  penetrated  to  this  district  and  fonned  the 
ruling  class  even  before  the  Christian  period.    It  is  even  probable  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Arabs,  as  many  of  the  names  men- 
tioned in  Greek  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,  as  well  as  in  the  Haurftii,  are 
genuine  Arabic.  The  Arabs  probably  served  the  Palmyrenea  as  mercenaries. 
—  The  Muslim  conquest  left  Palmyra  uninjured,  but  the  town  suffered 
during  the  conflicts  between  tho  Omayyades  and  'Abb&sides  in  746.    In 
1069  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake   In   1173  the  Rabbi  Bei^amin  of 
Tudela  still  found  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews  at  Palmyra.     Later,  the 
town  fell  so  completely  into  oblivion,  that,  when  it  was  visited  by  niembera 
of  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo  in  1678,  they  seemed  to  have  made  an 
entirely  new  discovery.  —  Comp.  ^Les  mines  de  Palmyre  autrement  dite 
Tedmor  au  D^erV,  by  Wood  and  J)aukin$',  Paris,  1812  (somewhat  out  of 
date).    At  that  period  more  of  the  ruins  were  preserved  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day.    See  also  ^Dix  jours  en  Palmyr&ne,  par  JB.  BomovUW   (Paris, 
1868);  and  also  *An  Account  of  Palmyra  and  Zenobia\  by  Wm»  WfigiH 
(London,  1896). 

Ruins  of  the  Old  Town. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  ruined  city  lies  the  *GT6at  Temple  of  ih« 
Son,  which  was  dedicated  to  Baal.  It  was  restored  in  273  under 
Aurelian,  but  what  parts  date  from  his  period  cannot  now  be  easily 
distinguished.  The  material,  as  of  all  the  buildings  at  Palmyra, 
is  a  slightly  reddish  shell-limestone,  obtained  from  qnarriee  lying 
to  the  W.  of  the  castle. 

The  temple  stood  upon  a  raised  terrace  and  was  enclosed  by  an 
OuTBB  Wall,  about  50  ft.  in  height  and  forming  a  square  of  which 
each  side  was  256  yds.  in  length  (inside  measure).  One  of  these 
sides  only  (N.)  is  now  fairly  well  preserved.  The  snbstractnre, 
which  Is  probahly  still  in  existence  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
In  other  places  also,  is  about  10  ft.  in  height,  fonned  of  fine  large 
blocks,  and  about  20  ft.  broader  than  the  wall.  The  wall  itself  was 
divided  into  sections  by  thirteen  pilasters,  which  still  exist,  and 
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flanked  by  pilasters  68  ft.  in  height,  projecting  in  groups  of  three, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  comer-towers.  The  square  win- 
dows hetween^the|pilasters  are  also  preserved,  although  for  the  most 
part  roughly  filled  with  stones.   One  of  those  not  so  obstructed  may 
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be  used  as  an  entrance  to  the  interior.  Small  gates  were  also  in- 
serted in  the  enclosing  wall,  and  one  of  these,  still  tuiaing  on  its 
ancient  stone  hinges,  is  extant.  The  foundations  only  of  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  outer  wall  are  ancient,  the  upper  part  having  been 
carelessly  built  of  ancient  materials  by  the  Arabs  who  nsed  the 
temple  as  a  fortress  (like  the  Acropolis  of  Ba'albek,  p.  320^.  A  kind 
of  moat  was  also  constructed  by  them.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  Prm- 
eipal  Entranccj  which  is  also  an  addition  of  the  Muslim  period, 
with  a  lofty  pointed  portal,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  portal, 
which  was  purposely  destroyed.  A  grand  flight  of  steps,  120  ft.  in 
width,  ascended  to  the  Portico,  which  was  formed  by  Corinthian 
columns  12  ft.  in  height.  Within  this  was  a  large  triple  Portal, 
the  pilasters  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  tower,  but 
probably  no  longer  in  their  original  places.  Inside  are  fine  remains 
of  the  ancient  portico  with  rich  garlands. 

Our  survey  of  the  Interior  is  considerably  hampered  by  the 
houses  of  the  modern  village.  The  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall  is 
elaborately  adorned  with  niches  and  recesses,  and  is  connected  by 
beams  with  an  imposing  Colonnade,  which  received  its  light 
through  the  windows  in  the  wall.  On  three  sides  this  colonnade 
was  double,  but  on  the  entrance-side  ("W.)  there  was  a  single  row 
of  columns  only.  (The  Herodian  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  built 
on  a  similar  plan;  comp.  p.  51.)  Besides  the  comer-pilasters  there 
are  still  preserved  whole  rows  of  columns  with  entablature,  distri- 
buted among  the  houses,  about  fifty  in  all.  The  original  nnmber  of 
columns  was  about  390.  Almost  every  column  has,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  a  kind  of  bracket  and  a  pedestal,  and  some- 
times even  two  of  the  latter,  on  which  statues  and  other  votive 
offerings  were  placed.  The  frequency  with  which  these  pedestals 
occur  points  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art,  or  to  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  Roman  architecture. 

The  imposing  colonnade  enclosed  a  large  square  Court,  traces  of 
the  paving  of  which  are  still  visible  at  places.  The  large  reservoirs 
(birkehj  still  existing  were  anciently  used  for  religious  ablutions. 

In  the  centre  of  this  court,  a  little  nearer  the  S.  side,  rose  a 
second  platform,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  itself,  situated  from 
N.  to  S.  (about  65  yds.  long  and  34  yds.  wide).  It  was  a  perip- 
teros,  or  temple  with  a  single  peristyle  of  columns.  Of  these 
columns,  which  were  50  ft.  in  height,  a  few  only  are  preserved, 
chiefly  at  the  back  of  the  building  (E.  side).  They  are  fluted,  and 
are  now  destitute  of  their  capitals,  which' were  probably  of  bronze 
and  therefore  eagerly  appropriated  as  booty.  Opposite  the  ancient 
portal  in  the  outer  wall  (p.  340)  the  temple  had  a  rich  Portal  be- 
tween two  columns,  leading  into  the  colonnade.  This  is. the  most 
favourable  point  for  a  survey  of  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  frieze, 
with  its  figures  and  garlands.  The  longer  walls  of  the  temple  (E. 
and  W.)  have  each  four  windows,  while  two  columns  with  Ionic 
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capitals  project  from  each  side  of  the  end-walls  (N.  and  8.)*  The 
Portal  of  the  CeUa  (W.),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural 
relics  of  Palmyra,  is  about  33  ft.  high  and  is  lavishly  enriched. 
The  ceiling  of  the  doorway  is  adorned  with  a  relief  representing  an 
eagle  with  outstretched  wings  on  a  starred  ground,  flanked  by  genii. 
A  large  fragment  of  the  entablature  has  fallen,  and  may  be  closely 
inspected.  Inside  the  portal  a  large  and  somewhat  rudely  executed 
stone  figure  lies  on  the  ground.  —  The  ceiling  of  the  ancient  CeUa 
has  fallen  in,  and  the  roof  of  the  mosque  occupying  its  site  rests 
on  ill-constructed  arches.  In  the  N.  wall  is  a  niche  containing  a 
square  slab  of  stone  bearing  a  circle  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
in  the  centre  of  which  are  seven  pentagons  with  busts  in  high  relief. 
All  this,  however,  has  been  sadly  damaged  by  Muslim  vandalism. 
The  temple-walls  are  still  all  well  preserved.  On  the  S.  side  is 
now  the  Mihr&b  (comp.  p.  lixlv).  On  the  N.  side  a  richly  decorated 
door  leads  to  a  staircase.  The  striking  view  from  the  top  embraces 
the  temple,  the  village,  and  the  castle  on  the  hill  towards  the  N. 
(p.  348). 

Beyond  the  space  in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  ancient  temple 
stands  the  Jdmf  el^Fadely  a  small  modern  mosque.  The  minaret  is ' 
curiously  constructed  upon  obliquely  laid  fragments  of  columns. 

About  165  yds.  from  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  temple  begins  a 
Street  of  Colnmns,  which  intersects  the  entire  town  from  S.E.  to 
HSW.  for  a  distance  of  about  1240  yds.  It  begins  with  a  Pobtioo. 
We  here  find  many  traces  of  magnificent  buildings  and  columns. 
One  large  column,  in  particular,  now  overthrown,  is  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  Huge  capitals  are  scattered  around,  a  remarkably  fine 
one  lying  between  the  mosque  and 

the  portico.     To  the  left  are  seen  ^i    g 

traces  of  a  wall.  The  space  here  was  '    ■  Jv^ 

perhaps  the    Market   Place  ^   where  ^ 

several  streets  converged.  On  a  col-         a^    ^a^ 
umn  here,  in  front  of  the  portico,  h     ^    i^ 

the  votive  inscription  of  the  leader 
of  a  commercial  caravan  has  been 
discovered.  As  the  street  of  columns  i  » 

had  a  different  axis   from   that  of  ^  2^1  M^ 

the   portico ,    the   discrepancy   was     *£*    ^f*     WW 
masked  in  the  manner  shown  on  the  )b 

accompanying    ground -plan.      The  ^ 

portico  is,  as  it  were,  wheeling  round  ^^9 

on  Pillar  1  as  a  pivot,  so  as  to  get 

into  line  with  the  colonnade.  The  following  parts  are  preserved: 
Pillars  1  and  2  with  imbedded  columns  and  the  arch  6,  above  which 
are  remains  of  a  large  square  window.  This  arch  is  still  lavishly 
enriched  on  the  N.W.  side,  the  most  highly  ornate  parts  being  the 
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tapered  comer-pilasters  and  the  festoons  rnnning  round  the  areh. 
The  erosion  of  the  soft  limestone  shonld  be  noticed  in  Pillar  1. 
Arch  e,  with  a  roofed  niche  above  it,  and  areh  d.  Then  arch  e  with 
pillar  7.  The  best-preserved  part  of  all  is  arch  a,  seen  from  the 
colonnade.  The  Corinthian  pillars  (PI.  2,  3)  at  the  sides  are  very 
imposing;  the  arch,  about  34  ft.  in  height,  is  richly  decorated. 
Unfortunately,  the  keystone  has  slipped,  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  arch  threatens  to  fall. 

From  the  great  central  portico  extend  the  Rows  of  GoLvicrg 
(PI.  f,  g),  which  are  still,  preserved.  In  one  row  stood  about  375 
columns,  each  66  ft.  in  height.  Of  these  about  160  are  wholly  or 
partly  extant,  a  number  of  them,  next  the  portico,  still  bearing 
their  entablature.  All  the  columns  are  provided  with  corbels  oi 
pedestals  like  those  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (p.  342),  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  projecting  towards  the  main  street.  Inscriptions 
are  still  to  be  seen,  recording  the  names  of  meritorious  citizens 
whose  statues  were  placed  here.  The  central  street,  many  traces  of 
the  pavement  of  which  still  exist,  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
covered  colonnade  or  peristyle,  closed  at  the  back  by  hoHses.  Be- 
tween the  columns  were  doors,  which  probably  led  into  shops. 
Above  the  peristyle,  at  places  at  least,  ran  a  second  and  smallei 
covered  colonnade,  commanding  an  excellent  survey  of  the  busy 
street  below. 

The  row  of  columns  is  interrupted  farther  on  by  a  Tetr(qnflon 
(p.  xov).  Here,  instead  of  the  columns,  were  lofty  pilasters,  ad- 
joining which  four  columns  projected  into  the  street.  The  only 
one  of  these  columns  now  standing  is  a  huge  monolith  of  granite 
speckled  with  blue,  probably  brought  from  Egypt.  A  second,  now 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  measures  29  ft.  in  length,  and  is  near  the 
base  a  little  more,  and  near  the  top  a  little  less,  than  3  ft.  4  in.  in 
diameter.  To  the  right,  at  the  back  of  the  pilasters,  we  observe  the 
beginnings  of  arches  and  traces  of  a  street.  One  of  the  streets  bor- 
dered with  columns  led  to  a  small  Temple,  of  whose  peristyle  ten  fine 
Corinthian  monolithic  columns  are  preserved.  The  W.  front  of  this 
peristyle  is  preserved,  besides  which  a  pilaster  is  still  standing  on 
the  S.W.,  and  a  column  on  the  N.W.  side.  —  Beyond  the  tetra- 
pylon  begins  a  beautifully  preserved  row  of  columns,  eleven  in 
number,  and  connected  by  an  entablature.  Farther  on  is  a  Portieo 
between  the  columns,  with  an  arch  resting  on  pilasters  of  the  same 
height  as  the  corbels  projecting  from  the  columns.  This  portal  also 
was  double  on  the  W.  side.  Between  this  point  and  a  second  portal 
are  twenty-five  more  columns,  also  connected  by  an  entablatore. 
Two  of  these  columns  have  corbels  for  statues  on  their  W.  side. 
The  W.  side  of  the  capitals  has  suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to 
the  weather.  By  the  seventh  column  of  the  twenty-five  is  a  large 
round  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  resembling  that  of  a 
cistern,  and  doubtless  belonging  to  an  ancient  conduit. 
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To  the  left,  at  the  hack  of  the  row  of  columns,  we  come  to  a  con- 
siderahle  huilding ,  near  the  street ,  now  called  DUr  *Adleh ,  and 
containing  a  fine  niche  over  the  portal  in  the  interior.  From  this 
point  a  slightly  curved  row  of  columns  (perhaps  a  stadium)  diverged 
to  the  left.  Ten  columns  are  preserved,  which  lead  towards  a  large 
temple  or  palace,  now  called  the  Serdu  The  ground-plan  of  these 
structures  is  almost  obliterated  by  the  sand.  To  the  N.  a  well- 
preserved  single  row  of  20  columns  runs  towards  the  main  street. 
Near  the  beginning  of  it  is  the  well-preserved  peristyle  of  a  smaller 
Temple. 

Returning  to  Diir  'Adleh,  we  next  come  to  a  series  of  columns 
preserved  on  the  left  side,  and  then  to  a  handsome  Portal^  about  22  ft. 
wide,  leading  to  the  large  doorway  of  a  building  on  the  left.  Beyond 
this  the  series  of  columns  continues,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  those 
which  follow  are  higher  than  those  we  have  passed.  On  the  right  are 
four  columns,  the  first  of  which  bears  another  smaller  column.  We 
now  reach  a  small  open  space,  at  the  comers  of  which  are  four  mass- 
ive pedestals  of  large  blocks  (resembling  those  at  Jerash,  p.  140), 
about  32  ft.  apart.  This  was  an  important  crossway  and  business 
centre  of  the  city,  and  was  probably  also  a  vaulted  Tetrapylon.  A 
street  of  columns  diverged  hence  to  the  left  towards  the  Ser^i.  Curious- 
ly enough,  the  main  street  extended  beyond  this  point  at  a  slight 
angle  (towards  the  right)  with  the  preceding  part,  an  arrangement 
which  was  perhaps  designed  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  perspective. 

Farther  on  are  remains  of  columns,  two  handsome  sarcophagi, 
and  traces  of  a  street  of  columns  leading  to  the  left.  We  finally 
reach  a  point  where  the  columnswere  terminated  by  a  building  placed 
across  their  line  at  a  right  angle,  probably  a  Tomb.  The  front,  con- 
sisting of  six  monolithic  columns  on  slightly  raised  ground,  with 
well-preserved  bases,  is  still  in  existence.  So  also  is  part  of  the 
pediment,  behind  which  is  a  very  handsome  pilaster  which  formed 
one  corner  of  the  building.  Around  the  ruin  are  a  number  of  large 
hewn  blocks,  some  of  which  are  elaborately  enriched.  Near  it  stands 
a  second  monument  of  similar  character. 

The  Town  Proper  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  row  of  columns.  The 
courses  of  the  streets  are  not  at  once  distinguishable,  although  they 
probably  lie  at  no  great  depth  below  the  rubbish,  and  the  direction 
of  the  side-streets  can  be  determined  only  by  the  position  of  the 
buildings.  On  the  N.£.  side  of  the  city,  a  number  of  large  build- 
ings have  been  preserved.  Towards  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  City  WaUj  for  the  towers  of  which  the  ancient  sepulchral 
towers  (p.  347)  were  made  use  of.  It  probably  dates  from  the  time 
of  Justinian  (d.  565),  and  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  then 
much  reduced  city  against  the  Arabs.  The  dwelling-houses  of  Pal- 
myra must  have  extended  a  long  distance  towards  the  E.  and  S. 
The  wall  of  Justinian  runs  to  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Temple  of  the 
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San.  Oatflide  the  wall,  to  the  N.,  we  observe  a  namber  of  mined 
sepulohTal  towers.   Near  the  wall  runs  a  Conduit, 

From  the  end  of  the  street  of  columns,  we  tarn  to  the  fiist 
Temple  stiU  preserved  on  this  side  It  is  a  small  square  building  of 
large  hewn  blocks,  with  a  pilaster  at  each  comer.  The  entablataie 
and  the  roof  have  fallen.  The  whole  bailding  is  imbedded  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  in  the  earth.  —  To  the  E.S.E.  of  this  we  next 
come  to  the  remains  of  another  small  Tempie  (or  perhaps  a  ohorchf 
as  marked  on  the  Plan).  On  each  side  three  columns  are  still 
standing;  the  capitals  of  five  columns  have  been  thrown  down.  Pro- 
ceeding straight  on  again,  we  reach  a  beautifully  preserved  Temple 
with  a  porch  of  six  columns,  four  of  which  are  in  front.  The  build- 
ing doubtless  rests  on  a  basement,  and  the  fact  that  the  corbek 
projecting  fiom  the  columns  are  only  20  in.  above  the  ground  shows 
that  the  bases  of  the  columns  must  be  considerably  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  The  portal  is  somewhat  defaced ;  the  roofed 
windows  at  the  sides  are  better  preserved.  About  300  paces  to  the 
£.  of  this  point  is  a  gigantic  Oolumn,  which,  according  to  a  bilingual 
inscription  (i.e,  Greek  and  Palmyrene)  on  the  S.  side  of  its  base, 
was  erected  in  the  year  450  of  the  Seleucidau  era  (A.D.  139)  in 
honour  of  the  family  of  a  certain  AailamU. 

The  orchards,  which  are  planted  with  apricot,  pomegranate,  and 
even  palm  trees,  contain  many  antique  fragments.  Passing  round 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  through  the  gardens  at  the  back,  we  come  to  a 
brook  which  descends  from  the  sulphur  spring  (see  below)^  and  is 
sometimes  swollen  to  a  considerable  size.  Following  the  coarse  of 
this  stream,  we  reach  (^^hr.)  a  Column  similar  to  that  above  men- 
tioned; but  this  circuit  perhaps  hardly  repays  the  trouble. 

By  proceeding  towards  the  W.  from  the  Temple  of  the  San,  we 
first  reach  a  number  of  Muslim  tombs,  among  which  are  several 
stones  bearing  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  We  descend  to  a  small 
Arabian  mill,  cross  the  steaming  brook  near  it,  and  soon  reach  the 
Spring,  which  gushes  forth  from  a  cavern  on  the  W.  hills.  This,  the 
only  spring  in  Palmyra,  tastes  strongly  of  sulphur  and  has  a  tem- 
perature of  84®  Fahr. ;  it  improves  after  standing  a  little,  and  is 
also  better  about  10  mln.  below  the  source.  A  little  below  the 
spring,  on  the  right  bank,  is  an  ancient  AUof  with  an  inscription. 

In  the  plain,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  spring,  there  is  also  a  Neero^ 
polU,  but  most  of  the  tombs  are  covered  with  earth.  The  tombs  are 
hewn  in  the  rock  and  most  of  them  are  vaulted  over,  but  some  are 
open.  The  numerous  sculptures  are  generally  somewhat  rude,  but 
these  works  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  product  of 
Greek  art  influenced  by  OrienUl  taste,  and  that  they,  with  their 
accompanying  inscriptions,  are  an  important  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  history  and  social  life  of  the  Palmyrenes. 

Over  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  are  scattered  the  so-called 
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Sepulehral  Towers,  mainly  copied  from  Asiatic  models,  and  donbt- 
less  used  as  family -tomts.  These  were  probably  erected  by 
wealthy  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  and  the 
languages  of  the  West,  a  memorial  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bilingual  inscriptions  which  these  tombs  invariably  bear  on  the  ex- 
terior. In  the  inside  the  names  are  sometimes  in  the  Palmyrene 
character  only. 

The  best-preserved  of  the  sepulchral  towers  are  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  water-course  coming  from  the  W.,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  side  by  the  Mel  Sitt  Belkta  (Queen  of  Sheba)  and  on  the 
N.  by  the  Jehel  Heseirii.  In  front  of  the  second  tomb  lies  a  stone 
with  a  long  Palmyrene  inscription.  The  building  once  had  four 
stories.  The  door  is  covered  with  earth,  but  an  opening  admits  us 
to  a  long  passage.  A  handsome  portal  leads  into  a  chamber  with 
narrow ,  but  deep ,  recesses  on  each  side ,  which  resemble  the 
Jevnsh  shaft-tombs  (p.  xdv).  The  bier  with  the  body  of  the  deceased 
was  probably  placed  on  the  projecting  ledges.  Among  the  dust 
and  rubbish  accumulated  in  the  interior  lie  remains  of  mummies, 
shreds  of  winding  sheets  soaked  in  tar,  bones,  remains  of  busts, 
and  reliefs  mutilated  by  Muslim  vandalism,  or  injured  by  their  fall 
from  the  ceiling,.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  a  staircase 
ascends  to  a  similar  upper  chamber. 

The  next  tomb  towards  the  W.  is  built  of  large  hewn  blocks, 
and  contains  a  double  bust,  the  heads  of  which  are  destroyed.  The 
massive  sarcophagus  in  the  interior,  and  the  well-preserved  ceil- 
ing of  the  first  floor,  are  extremely  interesting.  —  Passing  a  tomb 
buried  in  rubbish,  we  next  reach  another  with  its  lower  floor  im- 
bedded in  the  earth.  In  front  of  the  building  are  statues  and  a 
headless  half- figure  holding  a  branch  in  its  hand.  —  Passing 
another  monument,  we  now  come  to  the  BeH- preserved  Tower, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  59  ft. ,  and  tapers  towards  the  top. 
The  portal  on  the  N.  side  is  covered  with  a  small  roof.  A  slab 
built  into  the  wall  about  halfway  up  bears  a  bilingual  inscription, 
above  which  is  a  bracket  with  two  winged  figures.  The  bracket 
bears  distinct  traces  of  having  once  been  occupied  by  the  bust  of 
the  most  renowned  occupant  of  the  tomb,  which  was  protected  by 
a  roof  above.  The  interior  of  the  tomb  is  finely  enriched.  The 
chamber  is  Tt  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  high.  The  recesses  are  separated 
by  Corinthian  pilasters.  At  the  back  of  the  chamber  were  two  rows 
of  busts,  five  in  each,  above  which  is  a  recumbent  figure  in  high 
relief.  The  ceiling,  with  its  panels,  is  particularly  fine,  although  a 
considerable  part  has  fallen ,  and  the  reliefs  are  much  damaged. 
The  blue  and  red  colouring  of  the  stucco  panels  is  still  traceable  at 
places.  The  ceiling  of  the  upper  floor  is  similarly  enriched,  though 
in  many  cases  the  upper  stories  appear  never  to  have  been  completed. 
The  other  tombs  have  wholly  fallen  into  decay.  A  tomb  on 
the  opjposite  bank,  called  by  the  Arabs  Kcur  eWAdbdj  which  is 
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adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  woman  holding  oiija  of  her  own  shoulders, 
with  an  inscription  helow,  is  especially  striking.  To  the  N.£.  are 
several  caverns,  in  front  of  one  of  which  is  a  8aroophag:ii8  with  busts 
and  garlands. 

Leaving  the  valley  by  the  left  side  of  the  brook,  we  again  come 
to  Justinian's  wall  (p.  345),  which  here  runs  a  little  way  up  the 
hill  and  describes  an  angle.  Within  it,  on  a  raised  terrace  ap- 
proached by  flights  of  steps,  are  the  remains  of  an  important  build- 
ing which  resembles  a  basilica.  A  large  apse  with  niches  and 
roofed  windows  still  exists.  Adjoining  it,  on  the  terrace,  are  nu- 
merous pedestals  of  columns.  A  few  columns  are  still  upright,  bat 
they  are  much  disintegrated,  and  their  rich  acanthus  capitals  have 
fallen.  A  large  block  of  stone  here  bears  a  Latin  inscription  in  which 
the  name  of  Diocletian  (d.  313)  is  mentioned.  In  front  of  this  edi- 
fice, in  wild  confusion,  lie  relics  of  other  palatial  buildings. 

The  Knslim  Castle  (KaTat  Ibn  Ma'n)^  on  the  hill  to  the  N.,  is  of 
medisval,  or  perhaps  more  recent,  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Fakhreddm  (p.  278).  We  reach  it  in  10  min.  and  gain 
the  interior  best  by  climbing  up  at  the  S.W.  comer ;  the  bridge  over 
the  moat  (40  ft.  deep)  on  the  £.  side  consists  of  the  trunks  of  two 
palm-trees  and  is  hardly  passable.  The  highest  pinnacle  commands 
an  admirable  panorama  of  the  Street  of  Columns,  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  Necropolis,  and  the  desert  surrounded  by  barren  hills. 


Fbom  Palmtba  to  Damascus  vil  Nbbk  and  SudnIta  (ca.  49  hrs.),  a 
more  interesting  route  than  that  tie  Jerdd  (p.  33$).  —  From  Daiaascus  to 
KarffoUinj  beyond  which  we  still  hare  a  joomey  of  2&-26  hrs.,  see  pp.  338,  ^7. 
About  Vs  hr.  from  Karyatein  we  cross  a  conduit  with  a  number  of  openings 
(perhaps  leading  to  Palmyra) ;  20  min.,  a  wftdi;  1/4  hr.,  a  slight  ascent. 
The  road  skirts  several  salt  lakes,  and  next  passes  C«  bra.)  M€Mn.  We  ride 
to  the  S.W.  over  a  dreary,  hilly  tract.  Before  us  rise  the  glistening  white 
spurs  of  Anti-Libanus,  and,  some  hours  later,  JMr  'AHyeh^  and  Hafor  on 
the  right.  Between  Mahtn  and  the  point  (6i/»  hrs.)  where  we  reach  the 
road  from  Hafar  to  Deir  'Atiyeh,  no  water  is  to  be  had.  In  »/4  hr.  more 
we  reach  the  gardens  of  the  large  Christian  and  Muslim  village  of  Mr 
'Atiyeh  (station  of  the  American  mission).  Good  water  by  a  mill  on  the 
right.    We  next  proceed  to  (2»/«  hrs.)  — 

Nebk  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office  ^  American  Mission  Station),  a  small 
town  in  a  very  fertile  district,  surrounded  by  well-watered  orchards,  con- 
taining about  3000  inhab.,  including  many  Christians.  The  Greek  CbOoNc 
Monastery  is  a  very  handsome  building,  and  clean;  the  mud  walls  often 
have  coloured  plates  built  into  them  bv  way  of  ornament.  To  the  S.  of 
the  Tillage  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  khan. 

Following  the  telegraph-wires  towards  the  S.W..,  we  pass  (1  hr.)  ex- 
tensive vineyards  and  reach  the  village  of  (25  min.)  Tabrftd.  The  place 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Jebruda,  and  a  bishop  of  TabrAd  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Niccea.  The  village  is  said  to 
contain  1000  families,  of  which  one-fifth  are  Christian  (Greeks  and  a  few 
Protestants).  The  Oreek  Ckwch  is  said  to  have  been  buUt  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  In  the  interior  it  resembles  an  ancient  basilica;  the  wooden 
ceiling  is  modem.  The  different  kinds  of  stones  of  which  the  outer  wall 
is  composed  on  the  N.  side  indicate  that  the  building  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. To  the  K.  of  the  town  rises  the  Kasr  Berdawtl  (Baldwin),  a  casUe 
With  ancient  reUcs.    A  colonnade  on  the  ll.  side  is  half  preserved. 
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Beyond  Tabrfid  we  iiscend  towards  the  S.,  passing  orchards  to  the 
right,  on  the  hank  of  the  brook,  above  which  rises  a  barren  mountain, 
intersected  by  a  deep  valley.  Beyond  a  meadow  (27  min.)  is  situated  a 
large  spring.  In  the  rocks  to  the  left  are  rock-tombs,  consisting  of  square 
chambers,  with  three  niches  in  each.  We  pass  several  cisterns.  After  3  hrs. 
a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Muslim  village  of  BakhFA  (see  below). 
After  13  min.,  a  cistern.  In  4  min.  more  we  diverge  from  the  direct 
roate  to  Seidnftya  (by  which  we  may  send  on  the  luggage),  and  descend 
to  the  left  into  the  large,  vine-clad  amphitheatre  of  hills.  In  */«  ^i"*  ve 
reach  the  conspicuous  and  picturesquely  situated  Greek  monastery  of  Mdr 
SerkU  (excellent  wine).  A  few  paces  farther  to  the  E.  the  rocks  descend 
precipitously.  We  are  here  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep  ravines. 
Perpendicularly  below  us  lies  the  Ohristian  village  of  MtflUla^  the  ancient 
Mtightda,  On  the  E.  side  of  the  narrow  gorge  which  runs  to  the  N. 
lies  the  Greek  monastery  of  Mdr  Thekla.  Paths  descend  to  (7  min.)  the 
village  through  gorges,  but  they  are  difficult  for  horses.  At  this  village, 
as  well  as  at  BcAh^d  (see  above),  and  in  the  neighbouring  Jvtib  'Adtn^  the 
Aramaic  (Syrian)  language,  which,  mingled  with  Hebrew,  prevailed 
throughout  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  still  spoken,  but 
is  graduaUy  dying  out. 

Quitting  Maldla,  we  follow  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  right,  passing 
numerous  reservoirs.  After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  the  telegraph 
wires  and  road  from  the  mountains  on  the  right  (from  Jubb  'Adin).  On 
tlie  left  (42  min.)  is  Dawdni,  then  (40  min.)  ^Atdbar,  through  which  leads 
the  route  from  Ma'arr&  to  Damascus.  We  next  see  (1  hr.)  Telftta  and 
Ma^arrd  on  the  left,  and  ('/i  hr.)  reach  — 

Seidn&ya  (accommodation  at  the  convent).  The  large  Oreek  Nunnery 
(40  nuns)  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock,  the  top  of  which  is  gained  by 
flights  of  steps.  It  is  said  to  be  very  ancient,  but,  like  the  church,  has 
been  recently  restored.  The  Iconosterium  contains  old  pictures,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  be  a  miracle-working  Madonna.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
rock  are  ancient  tombs.  Higher  up,  among  the  mountains,  is  the  monastery 
Mdr  Jirjis.  Below  the  convent  is  a  curious  square  building,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  United  Greeks,  known  as  Mdr  £uti*us  er-Rasitl  (Apostle 
Peter).  This,  which  is  possibly  a  tomb  of  the  Roman  period,  stands  on 
a  basement  of  three  steps,  and  is  9*/4  yds.  square  and  26  ft.  high.  Each 
wall  consists  of  ten  courses  of  finely  hewn  stones.  On  the  S.  side  is  a 
small  door  surrounded  by  a  moulding.  The  vaulted  interior  is  unadorned, 
except  with  a  few  modem  pictures.  We  may  ascend  to  the  roof  for  the 
sake  of  the  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Seidn&ya  to  Damascus.  One  crosses  the 
plain,  descends  the  hill,  and  lea'ds  through  a  defile  in  about  I'A  hr.  to 
Menin.  The  other  leads  via  Ma'arr&.  We  descend  into  the  valley  (12 min.), 
and  in  22  min.  reach  Mc^arrd^  with  an  excellent  spring.  Following  the 
telegraph,  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (85  min.)^  85  min.,  a  reservoir. 
From  the  right  (60  min.)  a  mountain-path  descends  to  our  road.  We 
pass  (14  min.)  the  orchards  of  Et-TM^  and  (27  min.)  a  reservoir.  We  begin 
(5  min.)  to  descend  rapidly,  (22  min.)  pass  another  reservoir,  and  (18  min.) 
skirt  the  gardens  of  Berzeh  (p.  819).  On  the  left  we  see  (18  min.)  AbCn^ 
and  then  (20  min.)  join  the  Aleppo  road.  In  25  min.  more  we  reach  the 
Bdb  TOmd  (p.  813).  

Fkom  Palmtra  to  Biblah,  ca.  36i/s  hrs.  —-  From  Palmyra  to  (22i/i  hrs.) 
Ketryaieiny  see  p.  339.  From  Karyatein  the  route  leads  to  the  N.W. 
in  3  hrs.  to  the  Muslim  village  o'f  Sawdrtn  (Roman  castle  and  basilica  with 
some  other  relics)  \  then  to  (3  hrs.)  Badad^  a  village  occupied  by  Jacobite 
Christians,  the  ancient  Zedad  (Numbers  xxxiv.  8;  Eaek.  xlvii.  15),  on 
the  N.  frontier  of  the  Israelites.  In  4  hrs.  more  we  reach  Hasyd^  on  the 
caravan-road  from  Homf  to  Damascus,  whence  we  reach  Zardfa  in  3  hrs., 
and  Riblah  (p.  865),  near  the  Ba'albek  and  Horn?  Railway,  in  40  min.  more. 
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FsoM  Palmtba  to  Ba'albbk.  —  To  Tabrdd,  see  p.  348.  From  Tabrdd 
to  Ba'ftlbek,  12  lir».  Diyerging  to  the  right  at  the  spring  beyond  TabrAd 
we  reach  (2  hrs.)  Ma'arra  (p.  349).  We  skirt  the  X.  side  of  the  BA»  O-Fai 
('head  of  a  shadow"),  from  which  we  have  a  fine  view.  On  the  roadside 
are  some  Oreek  inscriptions,  badly  preserred.  The  descent  to  Ba'slbek  it 
steep  and  stony.  —  Btfalbek,  see  p.  390. 

Feom  P1I4CTRA  TO  Ed-Dux,  131 K.  The  Journey  occnpies  6  days  ud 
is  somewhat  fatiguing.  The  route  traverses  tiie  Syrian  Desert,  pasaiBg 
(161/t  H.)  Er§]t,  (191^  M.)  BukMh,  with  3000  inhab.  and  warm  springs  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  and  (^  M.)  Okabdghtb^  near  which  lies  the  military 
post  (Klshla)  Bir  ef-ZMltd,  with  a  mineral  spring.  —  B^Deir^  see  p.  412. 
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42.  Prom  Tripoli  to  El-L&dikiyeh  by  the  Coast. 

26V»  hrs.  —  Frcm  Beirut  to  Tripoli,  see  pp.  336-333. 

TripoUj  see  p.  831.  —  To  the  N.  of  Tripoli  the  coast  forms  a 
large  bay  (Mn  'AkkdrJ^  while  the  chain  of  Lebanon  takes  the  name 
of  Jebel  'Akkdr  and  approaches  its  N.  extremity.  The  well-cnltivated 
plain  of  the  coast  is  called  the  Mniyeh  (Arab,  'angle,  corner').  — 
LeaYing  Tripoli,  we  ride  along  the  carriage-road  to  Homs  as  far  as 
(3/4  hr.)  the  Kubbet  el-Bedddwi,  a  dervish  monastery,  with  an  ex- 
cellent spring  near  it,  containing  fish  (Capoeta  fratereula)  which 
are  regarded  as  sacred.  We  next  cross  (5^/2  M.)  the  Nahr  el^Bdrid 
('cold  river*),  which  is  named  Bruttua  in  the  ancient  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum  (dating  from  A.D.  333).  On  the  S.  bank  are  the 
ruins  of  Orthoaia  (1  Mace.  xv.  37)  ^  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  kh^n. 
We  cross  (8»/4  M.)  the  Nahr  'Arkd  by  a  bridge  j  21/2  M.,  Kulefdt 
(left);  IV2  M.,  bridge  over  the  Nahr  ^Akkdr,  We  now  leave  the 
highroad  and,  riding  to  the  left,  skirt  the  sea  in  a  N.  direction ;  we 
next  reach  (IV4  hr.)  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el^Kebir  (*the  great 
river').  This  river,  the  Eleutheroa  of  antiquity  (p.  264),  separates 
the  Lebanon  district  from  the  Noaaitiyeh  Mta. ,  the  Mona  Bargylua 
of  the  ancients.  About  25  min.  farther  to  the  N.  we  observe  the 
village  of  Sumraj  the  ancient  Simyroa,  This  may  have  been  the 
territory  of  the  Zemarites  (Gen.  x.  18;  see  p.  864).  In  1  hr.  more 
we  cross  the  Nahr  d-Abraah  ('the  speckled  river'). 
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To  the  right,  on  the  hills  above  as,  lies  the  district  of  SdfUA^  the 
principal  place  in  which,  BurJ  Sdfttdy  possesses  a  large  castle  of  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  but  is  not  easily  reached  owing  to  the  unsafe  state  of 
the  country.  Iifearer  the  sea,  on  the  slope  of  the  S&fita  moantains,  Ilea 
JTarairaAmtfr  (about  li/shr.  to  the  S.  of  Amnt),  another  handsome  castle  from 
ihQ  Crusaders'  period,  though  an  inscription  seems  to  mention  Gonstantine. 

In  about  1^4  ^^«  from  the  Nabi  el-Abrash  we  reach  the  Nahrd- 
Kibleh  ^(flonthem  brook'):  thence  we  next  pass  the  'Ain  d-HaiycA 
(* snake  spring* ;  see  below;  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  Ndhr  Amrit.  The 
last-named  stream  is  joined  a  little  above  its  mouth  by  the  Kahi 
el-Klbleh,  which  turns  to  the  N.  near  the  sea.  On  both  streams, 
nearly  opposite  the  islands  of  Heble$,  to  the  S.W.,  and  AraduSj  to 
the  N. W.  (now  Rudd,  see  p.  364),  lay  the  ancient  town  of  — 

HarathUB.  —  The  name  of  Ifarathut  is  preserved  in  Amrit.  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Arvadites  (p.  353)  and  was  ruled  over  by  the  King  of 
Aradus.  When  visited  by  Alexander  it  was  a  large  and  prosperous  place. 
In  B.C.  319  Marathus  became  independent  of  Aradus,  and  in  148  the  Ar- 
vadites attempted  to  destroy  the  town.  Daring  the  Roman  period  it  had 
ceased  io  be  a  place  of  any  Importance.  The  ruins  of  tf  arathus  date 
very  probably  from  the  Phoenician  period. 

The  first  RsMAiifS  of  thk  Avoiknt  ]tf asathus  are  observed  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  10  min.  before  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Eibleh  (see  above). 
The  first  object  of  interest  is  a  Jtock  T<mb,  About  165  yds.  to  the  N.  of 
it  is  another  and  larger  tomb,  called  the  Eafar  el-JSubUi  Ostone  of  the 
pregnant  woman'),  with  remains  of  a  pyramid  near  it*.  We  descend  into 
a  cavern,  the  walls  of  which  taper  upwards.  The  tomb  consists  of  three 
chambers  with  deep  niches.  —  About  5  mln.  to  the  l^.W.  of  this  tomb,  ti) 
the  left  of  the  road,  rises  a  large  cubical  mass  of  rock.  A  similar  cube  of 
rock,  called  BurJ  d-Bezzdk  ('snails*  tower*),  is  situated  among  the  bushes, 
110  yds.  to  the  W.N.W.  Two  entrances  (on  the  E,  and  S.  sides  respec- 
tively)  lead  into  a  somewhat  rude  chamber;  and  a  staircase  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  cube,  which  is  about  16  ft.  in  height,  and  was  probablr 
surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  On  the  facade  are  seen  the  holes  where  beams, 
probably  belonging  to  a  porch,  were  once  inserted.  In  about  5  min.  more 
we  reach  the  "S&hr  el-Kibleh.  The  road  leads  towards  the  H.W.  to  the 
(9  min.)  'Ain  el-Haiyat  '(see  above).  Near  the  spring  are  the  insignificant 
remains  of  two  small  Temples,  in  the  Egyptian  style. 

The  best-preserved  Tombs  of  Amrit  are  situated  opposite,  and  to  the 
E.  of,  the  serpents*  spring,  about  5  min.  distant,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  hills  running  parallel  with  the  shore.  We  observe  here 
several  monuments  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Arabs  El'MagJkdxil  C spindles*). 
The  northernmost  of  these  consists  of  a  somewhat  rude  and  unfinished 
cubic  pedestal,  bearing  a  monolithic  cylinder,  13  ft.  in  height,  w^bich  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  pentagonal  pyramid.  The  second  monament. 
6y2  yds.  distant,  is  much  more  carefully  executed.  The  circular  pedestal 
of  this  monument  is  adorned  with  four  rude  and  perhaps  unfinished  figures 
of  lions.  On  this  pedestal  rises  a  monolithic  cylinder,  61/1  ft.  high,  with 
a  rounded  summit.  Both  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  are 
adorned  with  indented  moulding  and  steps  running  round  it.  —  A  third 
monument  of  simpler  character  Is  situated  about  2  min.  to  the  S.E.  of 
these  two.  Above  the  cube  is  a  hollow  moulding,  and  above  the  latter 
rises  a  second  and  smaller  cubical  block  which  once  bore  a  pyramid. 
The  entrance  to  the  staircase  which  descends  into  the  tomb-cavern  below 
the  monument  is  covered  with  a  large,  well-hewn  block  of  stone. 

About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  this  necropolis  stands  a  large  JSmcm,  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  W.  facade  is  33  yds.  long;  the  walls  are  about  19  ft.  in 
neight  and  21/2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  once  divided 
by  walla  hewn  out  of  the  rock  into  three  chambers.  The  N.  side  is  bonnded 
i>y  a  wall  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  so  is  parrof  the  S.  side  also. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  N.W.  from  this  house  to  the  (5  min.)  Kahr 
Amrit  (p.  362),  before  reaching  which  we  perceive  the  shrine  of  El-Mt^bed 
on  the  left.  This  consists  of  a  court,  62  yds.  broad  and  60  yds.  long,  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  8.  wall  of  the  court  is  now  about  16  ft.  high.  The 
V.  (front)  side  was  probably  once  closed  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  with 
gateways,  where  a  hedge  now  stands.  Beznains  of  pillars  near  the  corners 
of  the  court  appear  to  iriQicate  that  the  walls  were  flanked  by  corridors. 
In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  stands  a  mass  of  rock,  about  10  ft.  high 
and  18  ft.  square,  serving  as  a  basement  for  the  cella,  which  is  open 
towards  the  "S.  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  and  consists  of  four  hewn 
blocks  and  a  monolithic  roof,  vaulted  inside  and  projecting  in  front.  (The 
cella  was  probably  once  entered  by  a  porch.)  A  simple  frieze  and  cornice 
form  the  only  decoration  of  the  building.  On  each  side  are  traces  of  stairs. 
The  basement  seems  to  have  stood  in  water  for  a  long  period.  On  the 
£.  side  of  the  court  is  a  spring,  and  the  arrangements  may  poasihly  have 
been  such  that  the  cella  alone  was  intended  to  appear  above  water. 

Opposite  El-Ma^bed,  on  the  "S,  (right)  bank  of  the  brook,  are  remains 
of  similar  temples  and  other  buildings.  To  the  right,  a  little  farther  up, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Stadium,  137  yds.  long  and  33  yds.  wide.  The 
arena  is  enclosed  by  ten  tiers  of  seats,  all  of  which  are  hewn  ^n  the  rock 
on  the  N.  side,  while  half  of  them  on  the  3.  side  are  constructed  of  hewn 
stones.    The  stadium  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  an  amphitheatre. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Anurit  we  perceive  the  island  of  Bu^  (p.  364)  to 
the  left.  We  next  reach  (40  min.)  the  Nahr  Ghamkeh  and  (20  min.)  — 

Tax^B  (Tortota ;  Turkish  Telegraph  Office).  —  Histost.  It  is 
recorded  that  Aradus^  on  the  small  island  of  the  same  name  now  called 
Bnad  Cp*  304),  was  founded  by  refugees  from  Sidon,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  resuscitation  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Aradus  often 
appears  as  a  tributary  town  in  the  Assyrian  chronicles.  In  the  Persian 
period  Aradus  is  mentioned  as  the  third  of  the  towns  of  the  PhoBnieian 
League.  The  Arvadites,  or  Aradians,  were  famed  as  skilful  mariners 
and  brave  soldiers  (Esek.  x^vii.  8,  11).  The  little  island,  however,  was 
merely  their  place  of  origin  and  headquarters.  The  territory  subject 
to  them  lay  on  the  mainland,  their  colonies  being  Paltus,  Balanea,  Earne, 
Enhydra  (between  Tartds  and  Amrit),  and  Marathus  (p.  S52).  The  island 
derived  its  supply  of  water  from  the  mainland,  but  in  time  of  war  could 
obtain  water  from  fresh  springs  in  the  sea,  which  still  exist.  The  Aradians 
were  remarkable  for  their  commercial  enterprise;  their  chief  place  of 
business  and  seaport  was  at  Kame  (now  Eamiin ;  p.  354),  about  3  M.  to  the 
N.  of  Aradus.  King  Strato  of  Aradus,  with  the  whole  of  his  dominions, 
which  appear  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Orontes,  at  length  surrendered 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  a  later  period  Aradus  was  surpassed  in  im- 
portance by  its  mainland  colony  Antaradu*.  This  town  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  by  Ptolemy  (2nd  cent.  A.D.),  after  whose  time  the  two 
towns  are  frequently  named.  In  346  Gonstantine  caused  Antaradus  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  for  a  time  it  was  called  Constantina.  In  the  middle  ages  An* 
taradus  was  named  Tortosa.    During  the  Crusades  it  was  an  important 

Elace,  and  belonged  to  the  county  of  Tripoli.  In  1188  the  town  was  taken 
y  Sskladin,  but  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  castles  only.  In 
1291  Tortosa,  which  was  defended  -by  the  Templars,  and  was  the  last 
place  held  by  the  Christians  in  Syria,  was  finally  taken  by  the  Muslims. 

The  Town  Walls  of  Tart^is  are  abont  2000  yds.  in  circuit,  and 
on  the  S.  side  are  protected  by  a  moat.  The  present  inhabitants 
live  within  the  walls  of  the  old  Ccwtic,  which  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Crasades,  though  ancient  materials  were  probahly  used  in  its 
construction.  From  N.  to  S.  the  castle  is  165  yds.  in  length.  It  i9 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  that  next  the  sea,  by  a  double  wall  of 
drafted  blocks,  and  by  double  moats  hewn  in  the  rock.   The  prin- 
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eipal  entrance  is  on  the  N.E.  tide,  next  tlie  sea,  vhere  the  moat 
was  fonnerly  crossed  hy  a  hridge.  Within  the  gateway  rises  a  lofty 
Gothic  corridor  with  a  stone  roof.  In  the  inner  court  of  the  castle 
1b  a  spacious  hall,  51  yds.  long  and  18  yds.  wide,  the  Taulted  roof 
of  which  is  home  hy  five  columns  of  red  ^anite  with  capitals  of 
Corinthian  character.  One  of  the  capitals  represents  the  head  of  a 
crowned  monarch.    Over  one  of  the  windows  is  the  relief  of  a  laml). 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town  stands  a  handsome  Cnuader^ 
Church  (44  hy  30  yds.).  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by 
slender  pillars  with  capitals  of  Corinthian  tendency.  The  W.  fa^de 
has  a  pointed  and  richly  ornamented  portal,  with  three  wdndows 
ahove  it.  At  the  W.  ends  of  the  aisles  are  pointed  windows.  The 
lateral  apses  are  enclosed  within  square  towers  rising  to  the  height 
of  the  roof.  The  roof  of  the  church  consists  of  tapered  harrel-Taulting, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  rectangular  windows  are  introduced. 

The  inland  of  Eu&d  (comp.  p.  86£^  loay  bo  reached  hy  boat  from  Tar- 
ids  in  leas  tiian  an  hour.  The  island,  which  commands  a  charming  view, 
lies  about  IVs  M.  from  the  mainland,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  ridge  of 
rock,  about  880  yds.  long  and  SBO  yds.  broad,  on  which  layers  of  sand 
have  been  deposited.  The  modem  village  contains  2-8000  inhah.,  who  are 
chiefly  sailors  and  sponge-fishers.  A  broad  wall,  skirting  the  artificiaUj 
hewn  margin  of  the  island,  once  enclosed  the  whole  of  it,  except  on  the 
E.  side,  where  the  harbour  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland.  Many 
remains  of  columns  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  harbour  (comp.  p.  xovii). 
The  most  extensive  remains  of  the  Town  Walls  are  on  the  W.  aide,  where 
they  are  still  28-88  ft.  in  height.  The  highest  point  in  the  island  is  crowned 
with  a  large  BaraemU  CkuOe,  with  snbstruetions  hewn  in  the  roek.  A 
second  castle  lay  near  the  harbour.  —  The  island  contains  several  hand- 
some cisterns,  and  on  the  S.  side  are  remains  of  rock-hewn  dwellings  with 
niches  for  lamps,  etc. 

To  the  N.  of  Tartiis  we  reach  (10  min.)  the  poor  harbour.  A  huild- 
ing  on  a  rock  near  it  was  probably  used  as  a  warehouse  during  the 
Crusaders'  period.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  rock-tombs.  From  the 
harbour  we  reach  (50  min.)  Kamiinj  the  ancient  Kame  (p.  353]; 
(10  min.)  Nahr  el-Eusein;  (10  min.) 'iltn  eUTin  (*fig  spring); 
(25  min.)  Khirbet  Nastfy  with  numerous  ruins ;  (i/2  hr.)  TeU  Bu' 
sireh ;  and  (20  min.)  Zemreh  (Zemarites  are  mentioned  Gen.  x.  18, 
but  see  p.  361).  After  35  min.  more  we  cross  the  brook  Marakia, 
called  after  an  ancient  place  of  that  name.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Franks  erected  a  huge  seven  -  storied  tower  in  the  sea  opposite 
Marakia,  but  in  1285  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Muslims.  In  1  hr.  10  min.  we  come  to  *Ain  d^^FrenJ,  in  1  hr.  more 
to  the  Nahr  el-BdSy  and  in  2V8  ^M.  to  — 

B&niy&s,  which  since  ca.  1886  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Kaimma- 
^am  of  the  KafU  el-Mer^ab  (p.  355). 

Bdnipds  is'  the  Balemaia  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  geographers.  An 
Spiscopus  Balaneorum  is  mentioned  as  having  attended  the  Council  of 
l^lceea.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Muslims  called  the  place  Bmkmp4»^  and 
the  Franks  Vakmia,  Knights  of  St.  John  resided  here.  The  river  of 
valania  once  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  principality  of  Antioeh. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  stream, 
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but  is  now  deserted.  On  the  E.  side  of  it  axe  still  to  be  seen  the 
foundation-walls  of  an  old  chuich,  and  near  the  shore  a  number  of 
granite  columns  and  remains  of  a  castle. 

Aboat  ii/s  M.  inland  from  Banivas  lies  Bl-M«rkab  ('the  watch-tower*), 
the  capital  (1600  inhab.)  down  to  1886  of  the  Ka^i,'  which  is  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  Xosairiyeh.  The  very  extensive  CastU  occnpiea  the  summit  of  a 
trap  rock,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  On 
the  S.  side  a  deep  moat  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  adioinlne  it  rises 
a  tower  66  ft.  in  height,  with  walls  of  basalUc  blocks  16  ft.  in  thickness. 
The  tower  contains  a  Gothic  chapel,  now  a  mosqne.  The  fortress  could 
accommodate  2000  families  and  1000  horses.  The  vast  cistern  outside  the 
castle  was  formerly  supplied  with  water  from  the  hills  to  the  E.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  this  castle  was  erected.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
the  Caitrum  Mtrghaltim^  and  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  In  1386  it 
was  captored  from  the  Hospitallers  by  Saltan  Kilawdn  of  Bgypt. 

Proceeding  from  B&niyls,  we  next  reach  (1  hr.)  the  river  Jd&ar, 
(20  min.)  the  Nahr  Huseisdn ,  and  (8/^  hr.)  the  Nahr  C8'8inn  ox 
Nahr  €i-Milk  (called  BadoB  by  Strabo,  and  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  Sinites,  Gen.  x.  17),  To  the  S.  of  the  river 
we  perceiye  extensive  heaps  of  ruins,  including  several  granite 
columns.  These  ruins  are  named  Btldih,  and  correspond  with  the 
ancient  Pd2tiM.  A  little  farther  to  the  N.  lies  the  ancient  harbour, 
which  was  artificially  sheltered.  From  the  river  a  canal  was  con- 
ducted towards  the  E.  —  From  the  Nahr  es-Sinn  we  ride  in  35  min. 
to  the  Nnh/r  8ukdt,  which  empties  itself  into  a  pretty  bay  on  which 
lie  extensive  ruins.  On  the  N.E.  side  rises  the  Tell  8fikdt,  bearing 
the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  Nahr  ^Ain  BurghuZf  and 
in  */2  hr.  more  — 

Jebeleh  (Turkish  Telegraph  Station),  a  poor  Muslim  village  with 
3000  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  and  the  chief  place  of  a 
Kad4  (p.  Ivu). 

Jel>eleh  answers  to  the  ancient  Oabata.  In  639-640,  when  the  Mnslims 
conquered  this  district,  a  fortress  of  the  Bysantines  stood  here,  and  ad- 
joining it  a  second  castle  was  built  by  Ehalif  Mu'iwiya.  Jebeleh  was 
captured  by  the  Bysantines  in  969,  but  retaken  by  the  Muslims  in  lOol. 
In  1109  the  Crusaders  took  the  place,  and  In  1189  it  was  Anally  captured 
by  Saladin. 

The  small  harbour  is  protected  by  piers  of  stones,  some  of  which 
are  11  ft.  long.  On  the  shore  are  seen  several  granite  columns,  obvi- 
ously belonging  to  some  fine  old  building.  Near  the  coast  are  a  num- 
ber of  rock-tombs,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  Chris- 
tian chapels.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  large  Roman  Theatre,  which 
has  a  xadiuf  of  49  yds.  The  vaults  on  which  the  tiers  of  seats  rest^ 
ed  still  exist,  and  have  17  entrances,  flamked  by  massive  pillars. 
The  axena  and  part  of  the  tiers  of  seats  axe  now  covered  with  houses. 
—  The  Moiqtie  ofSuUan  Ibrdhim  was  originally  a  church. 

Our  xoute  now  leadfl  towards  the  N.,  through  a  bleak  district 
frequently  infested  by  Nosairtyeh  robbers,  to  (V2  hr.)  the  Nahr  Bu- 
mcdUh  and  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  BiU,  over  which  there  is  a  dilapidated 
ancient  bridge.  To  the  N.  rises  a  hill  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an 
extensive  castle.    After  1  hx.  we  reach  the  Nahr  Mudt^fukth,  in 
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i/{  hr.  the  Nakr  Sn&Hur,  and  in  1  hr.  more  the  Nakrtl'Kebhr  (^gxeat 
river').    We  now  turn  to  the  W.,  and  in  1  hr.  reach  — 

Bl-Lidi^^eh.  —  iHTUUfAVIOMAL  TUSOBAPH  OVFIOB.  ->  ViCB-CoVBCU. 

Britiflh  and  Austrian,  JfUhoiai  Vitaii;  lUlian,  A.  Oupt;  SuBBi&n,  Mwrw. 

In  ancient  times  m-LidtHv^h  wae  the  Phcenician  RamdUta,  but  U 
better  known  by  ita  later  name  of  Laodicta^  as  it  was  called  when  rebaitt 
hy  Selencns  Nicator,  who  fonnded  six  towns  of  that  name  in  hosoor 
of  his  mother  Laodiee.  This  Laodieea  (ftot  the  Laodicea  of  Ber.  iii.  11) 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  'ad  Jfar«\  It  was  adYantageonsly  situated, 
facing  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  possessed  a  good  harbonr  and  productiTe 
yineyards.  Antony  conferred  on  the  town  the  privileges  of  independeoea 
and  inonunity  from  taxation.  Pescennius  Kiger,  the  rival  of  deptimivB 
Beverus,  devastated  the  town,  but  it  was  afterwards  embellished  by  Sevenu 
(193-311).  Daring  the  Christian  period  Laodieea  prospered  as  the  seaport 
of  Antiooh.  On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In  1102  the  place  was  captured  >by  Tancred. 
and  in  1170  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  1188  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Baladin.  Many  Europeans  were  allowed  to  stay  here  on  payment  of 
tribute.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli  the  place  began 
again  to  prosper.  In  1387,  however,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  after  which  Sultan  Kilawiln  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Ghristi&Q 
supremacy  and  caused  the  castle  to  be  razed.  —  See  ffartnumn,  Bas  Liw» 
el-Ladk\}e,  in  ZDFV.  xrr.  151  et  seq. 

E^Lddikiy^j  ot  Latakkij  U  pictnregquely  situated  1V2^*  ^™ 
the  sea,  la  a  fertile  plain,  where  water  is  found  in  abundance  a 
little  helow  the  surface.  The  town  contains  ahont  22,000  inhab., 
about  12,000  of  whom  are  Musiima,  6600  Orthodox  Oreeks,  1600 
Gregorian  Armenians,  1200  Maronites,  300  Latins,  and  300  Pro- 
testants. It  is  the  teat  of  a  Mutesarrif  and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  An 
American  missionary-station  is  established  here,  and  there  are  also 
a  convent  and  school  of  the  Frdres  des  Ecoles  Cbr^tlennes.  ^Latakia' 
tohacco  (p.  xzix.)  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  environs,  and  the 
silk -culture  and  sponge-fishery  are  also  carried  on.  The  annual 
exports  are  valued  at  8,000,000  fr.;  the  imports  at  1,500,000  fir. 

The  present  squalid  and  poverty-stricken  town  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  ancient  town.  The  low  hills  to  the  S.  probably  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  anoient  city-walls.  To  the  N.  a  double  wall  is  still 
traceable.  Between  these  walls  lie  extensive  rock-tombs.  To  the 
N.  of  the  outer  N.  wall  are  situated  the  remains  of  a  church.  On 
the  £.  side  runs  a  conduit  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  To  the 
S.£.  prohahly  once  rose  a  castle,  where  the  mosque  now  stands.  On 
the  same  side  is  a  kind  of  Triumphal  Arch  dating  perhaps  trook  the 
time  of  3eptimiu8  Severus.  It  is  about  16  yds.  square.  On  each 
side  is  an  arch  (now  built  up),  resting  on  a  pilaster.  The  large  arch 
in  front  is  flanked  by  two  comer^columns,  bearing  a  handsome 
entablature,  above  which  rises  a  projecting  pediment.  Ovex  the 
latter  rises  a  kind  of  attic  story,  which  was  adorned  with  a  baa* 
relief  representing  the  implements  of  war.  Near  this  monument  stand 
four  Corinthian  columns  with  handsome  entablature,  which  perhaps 
once  belonged  to  the  colonnade  of  a  temple.  —  The  road  from  the 
town  to  the  small  Harhoury  situated  IV2  M.  to  the  W.,  leads  through 
beautiful  oUve-grov^s.  Near  the  harbour  are  seTeral  oaf^,  a  euatom- 
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house,  the  quarantine-station,  and  other  buildings.  The  coast  forms 
a  bay  looking  to  the  S.,  while  the  Tromontory  of  L&dilf:tyeh*  extends 
far  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  side.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
narrow,  being  contracted  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  once 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  embankment  on  the  N.E.  side. 
Numerous  ancient  columns  are  immi:|§sd  in  the  walls.  To  the  E. 
there  seems  to  have  once  been  another  small  square  basin. 


1 


From  El-L&diklyeh  to  Antloch. 

DzBSOT  RoUTB,  22S/4  hrs.  Escort  desirable.  —  We  at  first  ride  along 
tbe  plain  of  the  coast  towards  the  N.  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  the  Nosairiyeh  village 
of  Kusdna,  and  then  (2  hrs.)  cross  the  Ifahr  eWArab  (which  separates  the 
regions  where  Arabic  and  Turkish  are  spoken)  to  the  Wddi  Kandil.  We 
now  follow  this  valley,  in  which  we  observe  on  the  right  the  Turkish 
villages  of  Kandiljik  and  Bellurdn^  and  on  the  left  those  of  El-Kt^fr, 
Kirjali,  Kar'dineh,  and  Kainarjik.  After  ascending  this  valley  for  2  hrs., 
we  leave  it  and  ascend  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  village  of  Kestel  el-Ma^af.  We 
next  ascend  to  (2  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  watershed  between  the  Nahr  el- 
Kebir  (p.  361),  and  the  streams  which  descend  to  the  coast.  We  are  now 
in  the  district  of  Bdpir,  the  W.  part  of  which  is  called  El-Bujdk^  and 
the  E.  part  Jebel  el-Akrdd  (Kurd  Mts.).  These  regions  are  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  Nosairiyeh.  We  descend  in  2  hrs.  more  to  the  river  Kwrathi 
(tributary  of  the  Nahr  el-Kebir),  cross  it,  and  ascend  to  (»/«  hr.) 'iTrdeA, 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Jebel  el-Akra'  (see  below).  About  i  hr.  farther 
on  we  reach  a  valley  which  we  follow  for  1  hr.  (numerous  plane  trees), 
beyond  which  the  hills  are  traversed  to  (3  hrs.)  the  village  of  Sheikh  KiH  (?). 
"We  reach  Beit  el-Md  (Daphne;  in  4  hrs.  more.    Thence  to  AnHoch,  see  p.  387. 

Yil  THB  Jbbel  sl-Ak&a'  and  Es-SuwBiotTSH  (Sbleucia),  28  hrs.  — 
From  Ladiklyeh  to  Urdeh  (12  hrs.),  see  above.  The  route  from  Urdeh  to 
Bs-Suweidlyeh  (11  hrs.)  leads  to  (2  hrs.)  the  large  Armenian  village  of 
Kesdb  (with  a  Protestant  community),  which  lies  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Jebel  el-Akra%  in  a  very  fertile  region.  As  in  Armenia,  the  houses  here 
are  half  under  ground.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  (ca.  3  hrs.)  from  this 
point  forms  an  interesting  excursion.  After  1  hr.  we  pass  a  spring. 
Beyond  this  we  must  proceed  on  foot,  sending  the  horses  round  to  await 
onr  descent  on  the  17.  side  of  the  hill.  Farther  up  are  pines  and  even 
cedars,  as  well  as  a  luxuriant  growth  of  various  herbs.  —  The  Jeb«l 
el-Akra%  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of  N.  Syria,  derives  its  name, 
el-akrcf  (^the  naked'),  from  the  baldness  of  its  summit.  It  appears  to 
bav'e  been  held  sacred  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
here  worshipped  Zeut  or  Jupiter  Casius^  probably  in  reminiscence  of  some 
earlier  rites.  Hadrian  is  said  once  to  have  ascended  the  mountain  in 
order  to  witness  the  spectacle,  during  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night, 
presented  by  night  towards  the  W.,  and  by  day  towards  the  E..;  and  Julian 
the  Apostate  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifices  here.  The  summit  commands 
a  very  extensive  view.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  visible  in  the  form  of  a 
large  triangle.  In  the  extreme  X.  rise  the  snowy,  indented,  and  deeply 
farrowed  masses  of  the  Taurus  Mts.  Nearer  us  rises  the  chain  of  the 
Amanus  (p.  361),  terminating  in  the  Jebel  Mdsa,  and  forming  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Antioch.  Beyond  the  latter  the  Lake  of  Antioch 
is  visible.    To  the  S.  towers  the  snow-clad  Lebanon. 

The  N.  slope  of  the  Jebel  el-Akxa'  is  steep,  but  the  descent  on  this 
side  is  the  shortest.  In  about  2V«  hrs.  we  reach  the  Turkish  village  of 
Bexga.  Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  a  gigantic  flight  of 
steps  and  a  road  hewn  in  the  rock.  —  From  Bezga  we  next  reach  (3  hrs.) 
the  ferry  over  the  Orontetf  near  its  mouth.    The  alluvial  soil  here  is  ex- 
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tremely  fertile,  and  the  cool  sea-breeses  render  th  climate  healthy.  This 
district  is  also  comparatively  well  peopled  by  Nosairtyeh,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  most  of  whom,  however,  generally  speak  Arabic.  —  Beyond 
the  ferry  we  roach  B^ButeHdtyOi  in  1  hr.  About  2i/2  M.  to  the  IT.W.  of 
this  village  lie  the  ruins  of  — 

Seleuoia.  —  The  fortunes  of  the  seaport  Bdeueia  PUria^  which  was 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town,  were  similar 
to  those  of  Antioch  (corop.  JmSS^)*  During  the  wars  of  the  Diadoehi 
Seleucia  was  occupied  by  the  Ptolemies,  but  was  recovered  for  Syria  by 
Antiochus  the  Oreat,  B.C.  219.  The  Seleucids  appear  to  have  fitted  up 
the  city  in  a  very  handsome  style.  Pompey  erected  the  place  into  a  free 
city.  The  Emperor  Constantius  likewise  embellished  Seleucia,  and  caused 
the  harbour  to  be  enlarged  by  extensive  excavations  in  the  rock  (A.D.  338). 
Before  its  capture  by  the  Muslkns,  however,  the  city  appears  entirely  to 
have  lost  its  importance.  The  ButMidipth  of  the  middle  ages,  the  seaport 
of  Antioch,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  8t,  Bimeon^s  Harbour  of 
the  Crusaders,  lay  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia,  near  the 
Chap9l  o/  St.  Oeorge.  Seleucia,  which  was  called  by  the  Arabs  Bel^ijfdi, 
now  lies  in  a  desolate  region,  enlivened  only  by  the  small  neighbouring 
village  of  £l-Kabwi.  The  N.W.  angle  of  the  beautiful  plain  in  which  the 
town  lay  is  bounded  on  one  side  bv  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
abrupt  spurs  of  the  Jebel  MAssL  (p.  861). 

On  our  way  from  E$'8wD€idtffeh  we  come  to  a  small  brook.  On  its  S. 
bank  are  the  ruins  of  an  Ampbithbatsb  (or  perhaps  of  a  circus),  a  few 
arches  and  galleries  of  which  are  still  visible.  —  After  crossing  the  brook, 
we  observe  a  number  of  rock^tombs  in  the  cliff,  which  is  nearly  200  ft 
in  height.  We  next  come  to  the  remains  of  a  town-gate,  known  as  tiie 
Amtioch  Gatb,  once  connected  with  the  great  city-wall,  which  was  up- 
wards of  5  If.  in  circuit.  The  rocks  to  the  right  here  form  a  semicircalar 
space,  containing  gardens,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
suburb.  —  Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.,  and  passing  two  sarcophagi,  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  rocks  again  approach  the  sea,  turning  from  the  W. 
;aiore  towards  the  N.  At  the  angle  formed  by  the  rocks  here  is  the  anci«t 
Kino's  Gate  (p.  869)  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  lies  the  Maxkbt 
Gatb.  At  this  point  the  very  substantial  fortifications  of  the  old  town 
and  the  seaport  turn  to  the  W.  in  the  direction  of  the  harbour.  Outside 
the  wall,  about  600  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Market  Gate,  is  a  large 
quadrangular  space,  carefully  paved  with  stone.  —  We  now  reach  the 
Habboub,  which  consisted  of  an  oval  basin  about  600  yds.  long  and  450  yds. 
wide.  The  walls  enclosing  the  basin  are  well  preserved.  At  the  E.  end 
are  still  remains  of  warehouses  and  other  buildings.  Towards  the  W. 
the  walls  are  thickest,  and  on  this  side  a  tower  and  a  drain  are  still 
preserved.  The  harbour,  into  which  the  water  flows  from  the  W.,  haa 
been  partly  dried  up.  A  canal,  600  yds.  in  length,  leads  from  the  dock 
to  the  sea,  but  is  now  choked  up  with  mud  and  debris.  On  both  sides 
of  this  canal  are  remains  of  watch-towers,  one  of  which  is  hewn  in  the 
rock.  The  entrance  to  the  outer  harbour,  on  the  coast,  is  240  yds.  in 
width,  but  is  now  filled  with  sand.  On  each  side  of  it  projects  a  long 
and  well-built  mole.  That  to  the  IT.  is  now  much  damaged,  but  the  S. 
mole,  which  is  120  yds.  long  and  about  10  yds.  wide,  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation.   It  4s  named  after  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  4). 

The  most  remarkable  relic  of  ancient  Seleucia  is  the  great  Bock 
Ghamnbl  (Arab.  deAIf«),  about  1200  yds.  in  length,  running  from  the  cit}' 
to  the  sea.  To  the  N.  of  the  inner  harbour  lies  a  rocky  valley,  bounded 
by  cliffs  from  400  ft.  to  600  ft.  in  height.  Through  this  flowed  a  stream, 
the  overflow  of  which  frequently  endangered  the  city,  and  ita  water  was 
accordingly  conducted  westwards  to  the  sea  by  means  of  thia  great  rocky 
channel.  The  water  was  stored  here  (as  at  the  Bftb  el-Rad!d  at  Antioch, 
p.  386)  by  closing  the  end  of  the  valley  by  a  wall  of  great  strength  con- 
taining sluices.  The  upper  part  of  the  channel  consists  of  a  tunnel, 
^  .'^^li^^eins  50  yds.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  wall  already  mentioned. 
It  ifl  140  yds.  long,  21  ft.  wide,  and  21  ft.  high.  Beyond  the  tunnel  is  * 
cutting  in  the  rock,  open  at  the  top,   about  88  yds.  in  length,  with  sides 
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nearly  150  ft.  high  at  places.  Kext  comes  a  second  lunnel,  45  yds.  long, 
and  beyond  it  the  channel  is  continued  by  means  of  another  open  cutting, 
the  sides  of  which  are  at  first  48  ft.  high,  but  gradually  diminish.  The 
channel  terminates  in  an  abrupt  precipice.  Below  the  second  tunnel  the 
channel  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  26  ft.  above  it,  which  leads  to  a  fine 
Necropolis^  while  a  staircase  descends  into  the  gorge.  About  390  yds.  from 
the  upper  entrance  to  the  channel  is  another  outlet  for  the  water  through 
the  rock  on  the  S.  side.  The  remains  of  various  inscriptions  are  visible 
on  the  rocks  lower  down. 

About  200  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  bridge  over  the  rock-channel  are 
a  number  of  Book  Toubs  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  Seleucidse.    We  first  enter  a  vestibule,  '26  ft:  long  and 
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7-8  ft.  wide,  and  pass  between  a  double  series  of  beautiful  columns, 
under  a  vaulted  roof  consisting  of  the  natural  rock,  to  the  principal 
.chamber,  which  is  richly  decorated  with  friezes,  volutes,  and  other  orna- 
mentation. Beyond  it  are  the  inner  rock-chambers,  with  loculi  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  and  shapes. 

The  approach  to  the  Uppeb  Paet  of  the  town  was  defended  by  the 
strongly -fortified  King's  Gate  (p.  358).  A  road,  hewn  in  the  rock,  as- 
cends in  windings  and  crosses  a  bridge.  At  this  point,  in  the  rock  to 
the  left,  are  hewn  spacious  chambers,  which  were  perhaps  used  as  guard- 
rooms ,  as  the  acropolis  probably  rose  immediately  above  them.  On 
reaching  the  plateau  at  the  top,  the  road  divides.  To  the  left  runs  a 
road,  skirting  the  cliffs,  and  hewn  in  the  rock.  To  the  right  (E.)  runs 
the  town-wall,  skirting  the  margin  of  the  plateau.  A  short  distance  from 
this  point  rises  a  handsome  tower.  Over  the  plateau  are  scattered 
numerous  ruins  and  remains  of  columns.    Here  probably  once  stood  the 
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palacefl  of  the  weafthy.  The  site  of  an  ancient  temple  is  indicated  by  a 
group  of  columns. 

Fbom  Es-SuwKiDtTEH  TO  Antiooh,  about  5  hrs.  The  route  leada  across 
hilly  ground  to  (1  hr.)  Et-Zeit^niyehy  a  village  occupied  by  iroa&iriyeli 
who  speak  Arabic,  and  to  (»/♦  Iv)  El-MUhraHyth.  After  »/4  hr.  we  cross 
the  5flyfit  KavaUhai  (*great  black  brook')  and  in  »/4  l»r-  "nore  the  K^fil 
Karatihat  (*8mall  black  brook'),  which  flows  through  plantations  of  mulk^ 
ries.  We  at  length  reach  (iV4  hr.)  the  plain,  and  perceive  the  village  of 
El-KJianni  at  some  distance  to  the  left.  After  i/s  ^^-  '^^  cross  the  stone 
bridge  of  Eaina,  and  reach  ('/t  hr.)  the  bridge  over  the  Orontes  at 
ArUioch  (p.  888). 

Another  route,  running  more  to  the  S.,  leads  in  !>/<  hr.  to  the  isolated 
hill  of  Mdr  Sim*dn^  where  there  is  a  ruined  chnrch  dedicated  to  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  (p.  878).  This  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Qreek  cross,  and 
measures  66  yds.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  68  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  In  the  centre 
of  the  nave  rises  a  pedestal  8  ft.  square  and  10  ft.  high,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
On  this  pedestal  once  stood  the  pillar  of  the  saint. 


43.  From  Beirtlt  to  Alezandretta  and  Hersina  by  Sea. 

The  time-tables  of  the  steamers  are  liable  to  alteration,  and  enquiries 
should  in  every  case  be  made  beforehand.  At  the  places  where  the  sbip 
stops  for  a  little  time  the  traveller  should  at  once  take  a  boat  to  the 
land  (i-i^/a  fr.  each  person)  \  the  fare  for  the  return-journey  should  not  be 
paid  till  he  is  safe  on  board  the  steamboat.  Before  leaving  the  steamer 
the  hour  of  its  departure  should  be  ascertained. 

Embarkation  in  Beirdt  (comp.  p.  274).  The  boatmen  charge  2  fr.  for 
each  person,  but  better  terms  may  be  made  for  a  large  party. 

Beirut  J  see  p.  274.  —  The  view  as  the  steamer  leaves  the  Bay 
of  BeirAt ,  called  St.  George^s  Bay ,  is  magniflicent ,  especially  on 
moonlit  nights.  In  the  background  rises  the  Lebanon  with  the 
snow-clad  Sannin  (p.  283). 

After  5*hrs\  sail  (for  the  coast,  comp.  pp.  280,  281,  333  et  seq.) 
^e  reach  El-Mtndf  the  port  of  Tripoli  (p.  3331  [The  steamers  lemain 
here  some  hours ;  boat  to  the  land  about  1  fr,  for  each  passenger.] 
Here,  too,  we  have  a  beautiful  panorama  of  sea  and  mountains;  on 
our  right  are  a  number  of  small  islands  and  the  ruins  of  the  former 
mole.  —  From  the  port  a  road  leads  through  orchards  to  (25  min.) 
the  town  of  Tripoli  (tramway,  p.  381);  on  the  way  there  or  back  the 
traveller  may  examine  the  Mediaeval  Towers  (p,  332).  In  Tripoli  the 
traveller  should  ascend  the  CasUe  Hill  (p.  332)  and,  if  time  allow, 
visit  the  mosque  Taildn  (p.  332). 

For  a  description  of  the  coast  from  Tripoli  toEl-L&di^^iyeh,  comp. 
pp.  361  et  seq.  Seen  from  the  water,  El-L&diklyeli  (p.  356)  looks  in- 
significant ;  It  is  situated  on  a  sand-hill,  surrounded  with  vege- 
tation. The  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  (p.  361),  rising  above  it,  are  very 
inferior  to  Lebanon  in  beauty  of  outline.  The  road  from  the  port 
to  the  town  (1/2  ^^0  leads  through  beautiful  olive-gardens.  G^ 
time  is  limited,  a  guide  is  desirable.) 

To  the  N.  of  El-L&dikiyeh  the  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays- 
The  first  projection  is  the  small  promontory  Ms  Ibn  Hdni,  beyond 
which  is  the  Rds  el-Bmeit,  the  Posidium  of  antiquity.    Farther 
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to  the  N.  towers  tlie  rounded  summit  of  the  Jebel  el-Akra'  (p.  367) ; 
the  steamer  passes  it  in  crossing  the  bay  into  which  the' Orontca  falls. 
The  well-wooded  Jebel  MUsd,  the  ancient  Mons  Bhosus  ox  Kory~ 
phaionf  now  approaches  nearer  the  shore.  Near  the  Rets  e{-£Aan- 
ztr  ('swine's  promontory',  the  ancient  Promontorium  Bkosicurn)^ 
which  is  clothed  with  the  Aleppo  pine,  we  enter  the  beautiful 
bay  of  — 

Alezandretta.  —  Hotbl  Bsllbvde,  HdvEL  Tibsori,  both  very  un- 
pretendixig.    There  ia  b  restaurant  in  the  market-place.    Several  caf^. 

YiCB- Consuls.  BritlBh,  A.  Catoni;  United  States,  J,  B.  Jctekton  (consul)  \ 
French,  Delenda;  German,  Th.  Be^ante;  Austrian  and  Italian,  Levante. 

bmtRHATioNAL  Tblbgsaph  Officb,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town;  but  the 
official  in  charge  of  it  lives  at  Beil&n  in  summer. 

HiSTOBT.  The  foundation  oi  Alexandria  on  the  Uticm  Sinus  by  Alexander 
the  Great  probably  did  not  take  place  immediately  after  his  great  victory 
at  Issus  (Oct.,  333),  but  considerably  later.  The  town  was  intended  to 
form  a  starting-point  for  the  great  caravan-route  to  Mesopotamia,  but  the 
Seleucidee  soon  afterwards  inaugurated  a  new  route  bySeleucia  and  Antioch. 
In  the  3rd  cent,  it  was  destroyed  hy  the  Persians.  As  early  as  the  4th  cent, 
the  town  was  known  as  the  ^LitUe  Alexandria',  and  sometimes  as  Alexan- 
dria Scabiosa^  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  the  district.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  later  Arabian  town  occupied  the  precise  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  not. 

Alexandretta,  TuiMsh  IsUenderdn  otScanderoon  (ca,  12,000  in- 
hab.,  half  of  whom  are  Christians),  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
girdle  of  green  hills,  the  offshoots  of  the  Cilician  Taurus.  These 
hills,  the  Amanus  Mons  of  the  ancients,  now  bear  no  common 
name ;  the  part  adjoining  the  city  is  known  as  the  Jebel  el-Ahmar 
and  Oyaur  Ddgh.  They  form  the  boundary  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia  (PylsB  Syro-Ciliciffi).  The  traveller  coming  from  Palestine 
or  Lebanon  will  be  delighted  with  their  beautiful  green  slopes.  — 
The  Harbour  of  Alexandretta,  about  three-  quarters  of  which  is 
sheltered  by  the  neighbouring  hills,  is  the  largest  and  best  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  steamers  are  enabled  to  load  and  unload  close  to 
the  shore.  The  shipping -trade  is  considerable,  618  vessels  of 
400,286  tons  register  entering  the  harbour  in  1902.  The  imports 
(61  mill.  fr.  annually)  include  manufactured  goods  (40  mill,  fr.) 
and  silk  and  silk  goods  (31/2  niilL  fr.);  the  exports  (31  mill,  fr.) 
include  wool  (3  mill,  fr.),  native  manufactures  (6  mill,  fr.), 
butter  (372  ™iU-  fr.)>  leather  and  hides  (I8/4  mill,  fr.) ,  cocoons 
(l*/2  mill,  fr.),  liquorice  (2^/4  mill,  fr.),  and  gall-  nuts  and  tur- 
meric (1  mill.  fr.).  Most  of  the  inhabitants  gain  their  livelihood  by 
the  transit  trade  with  Aleppo.  Their  complexions  are  generally  of 
a  yellow  hue,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  prevalence  of  fever. 

The  steamers  take  7  or  8  hrs.  from  Alexandretta  to  -— 

Menina.  —  Hotbl  Zia  Pasha,  Nbw  Hotbl,  Hotbl  d'Eubopb,  all  very 
unpretending.  —  Oaf^s  at  the  harbour. 

CoHSULATBS.  British,  Massif  vice-comsul ^  French,  A.  OnUhie,  vice- 
consul  ;  German,  X  F,  Chriiimann»  consul ;  Austrian  consular  agent. 

Post  Offi CBS :  Austrian,  French,  Russian.  —  Iktebnatiokal  Tblbobapb 
Offiob.  —  Agency  of  the  BongtM  Oltomane. 
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Menina  is  the  seat  of  a  Kaimma^pam  in  the  TiUyet  of  Adana. 
It  has  a  rapidly  growing  population  of  about  16,000,  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Christians ,  including  many  Greeks.  The  town  is  sni- 
rounded  with  gardetis,  bat  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  exports 
(mainly  cotton,  sesame,  and  other  grain)  are  valued  at  about 
23  mill.  fr.  annually,  the  imports  at  17  mill.  fir.  In  1904  the  port 
was  entered  by  377  steamers  of  458,884  tons  register  and  647  sail- 
ing-vessels of  14,868  tons.  —  As  the  steamers  generally  lie  hen 
for  24  hrs. ,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Tarsus  (see  below).  —  Mersina  is 
called  at  every  fortnight  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  (from  Oct.  to  March 
every  week),  the  Russian  Steamship  Co.,  and  the  Messageries  Marf- 
times,  and  is  likewise  connected  with  Alexandria  and  Cyprus  by  the 
Khedivial  Mail  (weekly). 

ExcuBBioNB.  1.  To  Soli  UVs  ^Oi  on  the  road  to  Seleacia  (horee  1  mej.j 
carr..  there  and  back,  34mej.).  The  ancient  Soli  (PompeicpolU)^  destroyed 
by  Tigranes  in  B.C.  91,  is  now  represented  by  the  remains  (about  40  psces 
long)  of  a  street  of  smooth  columns.  The  columns,  many  of  which  are 
provided  with  brackets,  are  about  9  ft.  apart  and  rest  on  substantial  bases. 

2.  To  Tabsus  and  Adaha,  41  X.,  railway  in  21/2  hrs.  (train  daily  in 
each  direction*,  also  train  there  and  back  on  same  day  thrice  a  week). — 
17  M.  Taraua,  a  small  and  dirty  town  with  16-i8,(XX)  inhab.,  liea  in  a  dunp 
and  unhealthy  plain.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Kaimmakam.  In  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  a  very  prosperooa  place  and  'was  £amed  for  its  sehoola. 
St.  Paul  was  bom  here. 

41  M.  Adana  (69  ft.;  accommodation  in  the  poor  Qreek  hotels  of  DcK 
Mthmtd  and  Atanatsi)  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  plain,  With  a  view  ot 
the  Taurus  Mts.,  to  which  it  is  strategically  the  key.  The  place  bore  the 
same  name  in  ancient  times.  The  Sartu  which  flows  past  it,  the  ancient 
Saroi,  is  crossed  by  an  old  bridge  of  many  arches,  390  yards  long.  Adana 
contains  about  36,()00  inhab.,  the  larger  half  of  whom  are  Christians.  The 
town  is  the  residence  of  the  Vali  of  the  province  of  Adana.  The  Baaque 
Ottomane  has  a  branch  here,  and  a  French  vice-consul  is  stationed  here. 
The  most  important  branch  of  trade  is  the  export  of  grain  and  cotton. 
The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  is  considered  healthy. 

For  the  route  from  Mbbsina  to  GoNSTAimNOPi.B  tbbough  Asia  Mivob, 
see  Baedeker' »  Korutantinopei  and  Kleiucuien  (at  present  in  German  only). 

44.  From  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo. 

Cakbtaob  Bo  ad,  1021/sM.;  diligence  (very  unpleasant)  several  times  a 
week)  a  carriage,  ordered  from  Aleppo  in  advance,  costs  about  80  fr.  — 
Bbidls  Bodtk  (used  by  the  Muk&ris  (  good  horses  scarce),  7i>/s  M.  \  this 
coincides  with  the  carriage-road  as  far  as  El-Hammam  (p.  363),  and  runs 
thence  direct  to  Aleppo,  avoiding  the  detour  made  by  the  road.  —  Aleppo 
is  more  easily  reached  vi&  ^amS  (B.  46). 

Alexandretta^  see  p.  361.  —  The  route  hence  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  generally  very  Tiot  in  the  daytime.  .  To  the  right  are 
traces  of  a  Roman  road.  The  mountains  are  clad  with  evergreen 
oaks,  Aleppo  pines,  and  Finns  sylvestris.  .  At  a  point  near  Beilan 
the  road  is  hewn  in  the  rock.   In  21/a  hrs.  we  reach  (9*/,  M.)  — 

Beil&n  (1410  ft.;  accommodation  in  the  large  Khdn  at  the  en^- 
trance  to  the  village),  a  village  with  about  7500  inhab.  (mostly 
Muslims)  and  the  seat  of  a  Kiimmakam,  situated  on  the  N.  slope 
of  a  ravine  between  the  KaraDagh  and  the  Jebel  Miisi.  The  houses 
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are  built  of  wood  and  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another.  Fresh  water 
flows  down  from  the  hills  in  every  direction.  The  Beiltn  gorge  con- 
tains remains  of  an  aqueduct.  The  place  is  frequented  in  summer 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandretta,  and  even  by  those  of  Aleppo. 
The  vegetation  is  beautiful,  and  vines  and  fruit-trees  abound. 

About  50  min.  beyond  Beilan  we  see  the  large  Lake  of  Antioch 
below  us,  and  reach  the  culminating  point  of  the  pass  at  the  actual 
Pylac  Syriae  (2395  ft.))  which  Alexander  the  Great  traversed  after 
his  victory  at  Issus  (B.  G.  333),  and  later  a  much-used  Roman  road. 
We  pass  0/4  hr.)  a  watch-house  on  the  right,  where  the  road  to 
Antioch  (6  hrs. ;  p.  388)  diverges  to  the  right,  and  (1  hr.)  reach  a 
plateau  planted  with  fine  oaks.  After  40  min.  the  road  leads  to  the 
N.E.  through  a  valley.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  (2OV2  M.)  Kyryk- 
Kh&n  or  KMn  Diarbekerlij  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  El- 
'Am^ (see below),  where  tolerable  nightquarters  maybe  obtained  in 
one  of  the  three  poor  kh&ns. 

Biding  towards  the  N.  from  Kyryk-Eliln  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ama- 
nu8  chain  (p.  361;  police  escort  necessary),  we  reach  in  about  14  hrs.  the 
small  Kurd  Tillage  and  ruins  of  Benjirli.  The  ezcayations  of  the  Berlin 
Oriental  Oommittee  made  in  1888-92  have  brought  to  light  the  interesting 
mins  of  the  ancient  royal  Hittite  (pp.  Izxv,  894)  town  of  Sam'al.  The 
citadel-hill  was  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  two  city-walls,  the  outer 
probably  dating  firom  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  the  inner  from  the  18th  century. 
Tlie  inner  city-gate  on  the  S.  and  the  citadel-gate  bear  noteworthy  Hittite 
reliefs,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  The  objects  found 
here  are  now  in  the  museums  of  Berlin  and  Constantinople;  they  include 
sculptures  of  important  archeeologlcal  interest,  and  numerous  Aramaic, 
cuneiform,  and  Hittite  inscriptions,  the  last  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
satisfactorilT  deciphered.  Comp.  *Au8grabungen  in  Senjirli'  (Berlin,  3  vols., 
1898,  1898,  1902). 

Beyond  Kyry|^-Kb&n  the  way  leads  through  the  marshy  plain  of 
El-'Amk  (* depression^),  the  Vnki  of  the  Assyrians,  and  called 
the  Plain  of  Antioch  or  Amykion  Pedion  by  the  Greeks.  This  plain, 
which  lies  about  360  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  was  once  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  and  contains  numerous  artificial  conical  mounds.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  southernmost  offshoots  of  the  Kurd  Ddgh  (Kurd 
Mts.).  In  A.D.  273  Aurelian  defeated  Zenobia  here  (see  p.  340). 
The  plain  affords  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  Amanus  chain 
(p.  361).  —  In  1  hr.  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Karasd  ('black 
water*)  and  in  172^''  niore  reach  the  long  ancient  bridge  of  Jwr 
Murddf  across  a  deep  marsh.  Riding  between  chains  of  low  hills, 
we  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Turcoman  village  of  'Ain  el-Beidd  ('white 
spring^,  which  lies  about  ^4  ^^*  *o  one  side  of  the  main  route. 

In  11/2  hr.  from  'Ain  el^Beidfi  we  reach  (40*/2  M.)the  small  oasis 
of  El'Hammdm,  with  a  warm  sulphur  bath,  a  Turkish  telegraph 
station,  and  the  Khdn  Omar  Agha  (poor  nightquarters).  At  this 
point  the  bridle-path  leaves  the  carriage-road.  The  reed  huts  of 
Bedulns  are  occasionally  passed.  Large  tortoises  abound  in  this 
district  In  1  hr.  a  road  on  the  right  diverges  to  the  village  of  (?m- 
dartu  (now  Jindareis)^  which  Strabo  mentions  as  a  haunt  of  robbers. 
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In  Slirs.  more  we  cross  (61  M.)  the  river  'Afrin  (the  ancient  Vfrenui)^ 
beyond  which  we  ascend  through  a  hilly  district  to  (2  hrs. ;  70  M.) 
Katma,  Proceeding  thence  vift  Kafr  Altdn  and  Deir  Jemdl,  we  reaeh 
(5  hrs.;  lO^Vf  M.)  the  bridge  of  the  Kuwtik  and  the  An^ikiyeli 
gate  of  Altfpo  (p.  373). 

The  shorter  Bridle  Path  fbom  El-Hamicam  to  Ai«eppo  leads 
to  (8/4  hr.)  the  'A/Wn  (see  above),  which  is  fordable  only  -when  the 
water  is  low.  We  then  proceed  to  (3  hrs.)  Hazrek  and  (^20  min.) 
TurmAnln.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  are  a  few  antiquities. 
One  small  building  is  adorned  with  rosettes  and  crosses,  and  there 
is  a  house  with  several  clustered  columns.  To  the  W.  are  some 
rock-tombs  with  stone  staircases.    To  KaVat  Sim'&n,  see  p.  381. 

In  a  small  valley  to  the  N.E.  of  Turm&nin  (p.  381)  are  aitaated  the 
very  intereating  ruins  of  (23  min.)  Xhirbot  ed-I)«ir  (Hhe  monastery^).  The 
larger  building  still  standing  within  the  enclosing  wall  was  perhaps  a 
Pandocheian  (a  kind  of  tavern),  and  is  in  good  preservation ;  even  the  gable 
and  three  small  arched  windows  still  exist.  The  house  is  partly  sui^ 
rounded  with  the  remarkable  remains  of  a  peristyle,  built  of  large  and 
carefully  hewn  blocks.  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  court  paved  with  large 
slabs,  with  two  reservoirs.  The  adjacent  Churchy  of  the  6th  cent.,  is  a  more 
ornate  edifice.  It  is  a  columnar  basilica  (p.  xcvi).  with  the  peculiarity  that 
the  apse  of  the  nave  projects  in  a  semicircular  form,  while  the  side-apses 
are  enclosed  within  square  towers.  The  chief  apse  has  three  windows, 
and  the  side-apses  one  each,  all  of  which  are  bordered  with  moulding. 
The  front  of  the  church  is  enclosed  between  two  towers,  of  three  stories 
each,  which,  as  well  as  the  nave,  once  bore  gables,  and  were  connected 
by  a  colonnade  above  the  portal. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Turmanin,  we  ascend  the  hill  to  the  S. 
to  (35  min.)  the  village  of  Deramdn.  Beyond  it  (10  min.)  we 
descend  into  a  valley ,  and  obtain  a  view  (*/4  hr.)  of  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Erhctb^  situated  in  the  valley,  Vi^^*  ^  the  right.  The 
path  then  ascends  to  (^2  ^ir.)  the  top  of  a  hill.  This  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  Aleppo  road ;  the  village  of  Tokat  is  visible  to  the  right 
among  plantations  of  fig-trees.  We  pass  (55  min.)  a  village  on  the 
left,  (20  min.)  another  on  the  right,  and  (25  min.)  a  third  lying 
1/4  hr.  to  the  right.  On  the  left  (13  min.)  we  next  observe  the  ruins 
of 'AinJdrttj  and  soon  obtain  (10  min.)  towards  the  S.E.  a  view  of 
the  citadel  of  Aleppo.  After  23  min.  we  perceive  to  the  left  (1/4  hr. 
distant)  the  village  Kafr  8ieU(^),  On  the  left,  55  min.  farther  on, 
stands  a  deserted  khan.  We  now  descend  to  (40  min.)  a  khan, 
pass  (47  min.)  the  bridge  over  the  Kuweik^  and  enter  Aleppo  (p.  373) 
by  the  Anjakiyeh  gate. 

45.  Bailway  from  Eey&k  (Beirut^  Damascus)  to  Hom^ 
and  HaiiL&. 

117  M.  One  train  daily,  starting  at  13.60  pjn.  and  connecting  with 
the  trains  from  Beiriit  and  Damascus  (see  E.  S7),  runs  from  Bey&k  vii 
Ba'albek  fsee  p.  318)  to  (80  M.)  Horns  in  41/2 hrs.  (fares  76  pi.  30,  52  pi.  aO  pa.) 
and  to  (117  M^  Hamd  in  Si/a  hrs.  {fares  108  pi.  30,  75  pi.  30  pa.).  For  the 
railway  rate  of  exchange,  see  p.  275.  The  train  in  the  opposite  direction 
leaves  Hamd  at  4.80  a.m.  and  Homt  at  6.31  a.m.,  reaching  lU^  at  11.47  ».in. 
Wd  connecting  there  with  trains  for  Beiriit  and  Damascus.' 
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From  Reydk  (p.  292)  to  (16  M.)  Bd^aJbek,  see  p.  318.  The  rail- 
way here  reaches  its  highest  point  (3680  ft.).  To  the  W.  of  Ba'albek 
lies  the  watershed  of  the  plain,  the  S.  part  of  which  is  drained 
hy  the  Nahr  el^IAtdnt,  while  the  waters  of  its  N.  part  collect  in 
the  Ndhr  eWAH  (OironUs),  The  railway  descends  through  gardens, 
passing  near  the  ruins.  Just  heyond  (19  M.)  the  village  of  Ycfdty 
which  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  line,  we  see  the  large  column 
of  Ya'&th  (p.  327)  rising  amid  the  fields.  More  in  the  background, 
on  the  Lebanon,  are  the  villages  of  Sheltf,  El^Kundiehy  and  the 
large  Deir  d^Ahmar  (p.  327).  26  M.  Sha'ad,  a  little  to  the  left; 
on  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Resm  el-Hadeth.  The  plain  is  here  un- 
dulating and  at  one  point  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions 
through  the  encroachment  of  the  foot-hills. 

351/2  M.  Lebweh  (Lehhoui;  2820  ft.).  The  village,  the  ancient 
LibOj  lies  some  way  from  the  railway,  and  about  8/4  M.  from  it,  in 
'Ain  Lebwehy  rises  one  of  the  chief  (though  not  one  of  the  southern- 
most) sources  of  the  Orontes.  —  As  we  proceed,  we  see  the  villages 
of  Nebi  Othmdnj  El-^Atn^  and  El-Jedddeh  on  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  E.  (r.),  while  to  the  W.  (1.)  Hwhata  lies  on  the  river  be- 
low us.    Farther  on,  ZabOkn  lies  to  the  left  and  Ftkeh  to  the  right. 

45  M.  Bds  Bifalbek,  the  Conna  of  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  is 
occupied  by  United  Greeks.  The  village  (2655  ft.),  which  lies  at 
some  distance  from  the  railway  station,  contains  the  foundations  of 
old  churches  and  other  buildings.  —  Beyond  Rfts  Ba'albek  we  have 
a  view  to  the  left  for  some  time  of  the  large  Met&wileh  village  of 
Harmel  (^2  ^^'  distant,  beyond  the  Orontes),  and  of  the  singular 
monument  of  Kamd^at  el-Harmel  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  monument  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  basalt,  S^s  ft.  high.  On  this 
rests  the  lower  story,  about  10  yds.  square  and  28  ft.  hi^,  round  which 
runs  a  cornice;  above  is  a  second  story  of  smaller  size,  19  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pyramid,  about  15  ft.  high.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
limestone.  At  the  S.w.  comer  we  observe  that  the  building  is  solid 
throughout.  The  sides  of  the  lower  story  are  covered  with  sculptures  in 
relief  representing  hunting- scenes:  on  the  K.  side  are  two  stags  and 
hunting-implements;  on  the  E.  a  boar  pursued  by  two  dogs;  on  the  W.  a 
boar  (bear?)  with  two  young  ones.  The  figures  on  the  S.  side  are  un- 
recognizable. 

^ About  i/s  hr.  to  the  8.S.W.  lies  Diir  Mdr  MdrUn,  situated  on  the  Nahr 
el-'A^.  In  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  295  ft.  high,  the  cavern  is  shown 
in  wnich  Maron,  the  founder  of  the  Maronite  sect  (p.  Ixii),  is  said  to  have 
lived.  It  contains  several  small,  dark,  and  dirty  cells.  About  500  paces 
farther  to  the  S.W.  bursts  forth  a  large  spring  which  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  El-'A^i. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  Lake  of  Horns  (p.  366).  We  pass  close 
to  (50  M.)  the  village  of  El-Kd^a,  The  plain  here  is  little  cultivated. 
Towards  the  N.W.  we  see  Rihldh^  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes. 

Biblah  is  mentioned  as  a  town  on  the  divinely  prescribed  K.  frontier 
of  Israel  (Kumbers  xxxiv.  11).  Pharaoh-19'echo  encamped  at  Riblah  on  his 
campaign  against  Assyria,  and  kept  Jehoahaz  in  captivity  here  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  33).  Nebuchadnezzar  also  made  some  stay  at  Riblah  (2  Kings  zxv. 
6  et  seq. ;  Jerem.  xxxix.  5). 

The  range  of  the  Anti-Libanus  becomes  lower  and  lower.  To 
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the  right  are  the  extensiye  mediayal  ruins  of  (57  M.)  Jiisiyeh  and 
(61  M.)  the  Tillage  of  Ztf^dh^  with  plantations  of  mulberry- trees. 

63  M.  El-Kweir.  We  have  now  reached  the  N.  extremity  of 
Anti-LibanuB,  which  here  loses  itself  in  the  plain,  while  the  Lebanon 
chain  itself  is  also  considerably  lower.  The  handsome  tillage,  which 
we  pass  after  leaving  the  station,  affords  a  good  example  of  the  style 
of  building  practised  in  the  plain  of  North  Syria.  The  streets  aie 
faiily  straight  and  comparatively  wide ;  the  houses  and  their  courts 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  lofty  day  wall.  —  Farther  on  we  see  to 
the  left  the  hill  of  TeU  MindaUy  dotted  with  white  houses.  This 
place  is  probably  identical  with  the  Laodieea  ad  Libanum  of  the 
Gr»co-Roman  period  and  the  ancient  Kadesh,  the  fortress  of  the 
Hittites,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  on  Egyptian  monuments. 
Beyond  (N.)  the  small  plain  of  the  Nahr  el^Kebtr  (p.  351)  begins 
the  range  of  the  Jtbel  Nosairtyeh  (p.  351),  forming  a  continuation 
of  the  Lebanon  chain.  On  the  first  of  its  higher  summits  we  see 
KaVat  el-Hom  (p.  367). 

66V2  M.  El-Katttneh,  The  village  lies  nearly  2  M.  farther  to 
the  N.,  at  the  N.Ei'end  of  the  Lake  of  Homs  (see  below^;  the  vil- 
lage in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  railway -station  is 
Km&m.  From  this  point  we  overlook  the  Lake  of  Homs  (the  media- 
val  Lake  of  Kadaa),  which  is  about  6  M.  long  and  3  M.  broad.  The 
Orontes  flows  from  S.  to  N.  through  the  lake,  which  is  shut  in  at  iu 
N.  end  by  a  high  and  thick  dam,  built  of  dressed  blocks  of  stone 
and  1^8  ^*  1"  length.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  dam  are  openings 
which  allow  the  water  to  flow  into  the  bed  of  the  Orontes.  On  the 
E.  shore  of  the  lake  are  several  Yillages. 

We  pass  the  villages  of  Kefraya  and  Mba  'Amr,  and  leaoh  — 

80  M.  Homs.  —  The  Baxlwat  Station  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town  5  carriage  to  the  hotel,  1-2  fr.  —  Grakd  Nkw  Hotbl  (owner,  Cf«orff* 
ZmaragdU).,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town,  pens.  10  fr.  (wine  extra). 

Cakkiaox  ordered  at  the  hotel,  6  pi.  per  drive }  to  the  railway-fitation, 
6-12  pi.  \  per  hour,  10-12  pi.  To  Tripoli,  60-70  fr.  i  to  Pahnyra^  see  p.  337.  — 
TuBKiSB  Post  Officb  Sl  Tslbq&aph  Station. 

Physician.  Dr.  Melionian^  an  Armenian,  Physician  of  the  Jesuit  Hoa- 
pital.  —  D18PSNSARIK8  of  Dr.  Charles  Dvba  and  the  Jenrit  SotpUal. 

Hom^  (1660  ft)  contains  about  60,000  inhab.,  including  about 
15,000  C)rthodox  Greeks  and  about  1000  Latins,  and  is  important  as 
a  market  for  the  surrounding  tribes.  The  sashes  woven  by  the  natives 
are  in  request.  The  Greeks  possess  a  chuioh,  a  monastery,  and 
girls*  and  boys*  schools  supported  by  the  Bussians ;  the  Jesuits  have 
a  church,  a  convent,  schools,  and  an  hospital  and  dispensary. 

Horn?  is  the  ancient  Emesa,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
Bemesa^  but  Emesenes  are  mentioned  at  a  still  earlier  period  anaong  the 
^Scenites'  (dwellers  in  tents)  who  fought  against  the  Bomans.  Emeaa  first 
became  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of  Heliogabalus  or  Bassianus,  who 
was  high-jpriest  here  at  the  famous  temple  of  the  sun-god  (Ba^al),  and 
was  proclaimed  Eoman  emperor  in  218.  £mesa  was  also  the  birthplace 
?v  ^^**  I>omna,  wife  of  the  Emp.  Septimius  Sevems.  Aurelian  defeated 
the  Palmyrenes  here  in  272  (p.  340).  Under  the  Arabs  Homs  was  an  im- 
portant place  with  a^trong  castle.  In  1099  it  was  captured  by  the  Crvasaders. 
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Horns  is  comparatively  clean ;  the  old  town  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  l)a8alt,  and  its  striaets  are  paved.  Tlie  cMef  part  of  the 
town  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  citadel;  to  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  the 
new  quarters,  mainly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  separated  by  the 
Muslim  cemeteries.  The  principal  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
is  a  handsome  gate  on  the  W.  side. 

A  good  survey  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  Citadel^  which 
was  blown  up  by  Ibr&him  Pasha  (p.  Ixxxv)  on  account  of  a  rebellion 
of  the  townspeople.  The  citadel  is  almost  entirely  destroyed;  only 
one  ancient  gateway  (Bdb  eh-Mawd)^  built  of  basalt,  is  still  standing. 
The  view  includes  21  minarets  (square  black  towers  of  basalt)  and 
the  domes  of  20  bath-houses;  it  also  affords  an  idea  of  the  way  each 
house  is  surrounded  by  its  own  wall  (comp,  p.  366),  In  the  plain 
to  the  S.  W.  lies  the  village  of  Bllba  'Amr.  —  A  visit  may  also  be 
made  to  the  wide  Bazctar,  with  its  arched  roof  and  its  numerous 
rustic  and  Beduin  customers.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  an  open  space 
with  the  artillery- barracks.  —  The  afternoon  may  be  pleasantly 
spent  in  drivlug  (l/g  hr.)  to  the  Orontes,  on  the  bank  of  which  are 
several  caf^s. 

From  HoMf  to  Tbxfolx,  6872  M.  The  carriage -road  (public  carriage 
daily,  fare  SVs  fr«  each)  passes  the  following  points :  2i/j  M.,  bridge  over 
the  Orontes;  61/4  M..  village  of  Khirbei  et-Ttn  on  the  right;  ii/s  M.,  village 
of  Khirbet  eii-Hammam  on  the  right;  5  M.,  village  of  El-ScuHdeh;  3S/4  M., 
bridge  over  th'e  ITahr  es-Safa;  2^2  M.,  Jisr  el-Aswad;  12V2  ^.,  KhOn'Aipash, 
at  a  bridge  over  the  Ifdhr  el-KebSr  (p.  351;  Jisr  el-Abyad)'^  I'/g  M.,  Bheikh 
'Aiydth,  an  old  khan  on  the  right;  4V«  M.,  Jfahr  'Akkdr  (p.  B61);  thence 
to  Tripoli,  see  p.  851.  —  Tripoli^  see  p.  381. 

An  interesting  detour  may  be  made  vift  Zmotireh  to  (ca.  6  hrs.)  — 
KaPat  el-9091^*  or  Bosn  el-Akrdd  (Knrd  fortress).  In  1180  the  castle 
was  in  possession  of  the  hospitallers,  but  in  1271  it  surrendered  to  Bei- 
bars.  The  castle  commanded  the  pass  leadin|  from  the  coast  to  Horn? 
and  Ham&.  A  village  and  the  residence  of  a  Kaimmakam  are  now  e'stab- 
lished  within  the  building,  which  is  well  preserved.  'Over  the  portal  on 
the  W.  side  are  two  sculptured  lions. 

From  Kal'at  el-Hosn  we  regain  the  road  from  Horns  to  Tripoli  (see 
above)  at  (ca.  5  hrs.)  *Ain  M-SaudA. 

The  railway  now  proceeds  towards  the  N.  over  the  treeless  but 
well-cultivated  plain. 

90V2M.  TeU  Biseh,  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  to  the  right.  Its 
houses  consist  of  a  cubical  substructure,  without  windows,  covered 
with  a  lofty,  conical  roof,  built  of  layers  of  stone  overlapping  each 
other  on  the  inside.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  are 
the  villages  of  Umm  Shertha  and  El-Ohasuj/r.  We  then  (96^2  M.) 
cross  the  deep  valley  of  the  Orontes  by  a  bridge  33  yds.  in  length, 
and  also  shortly  afterwards  (98  M.)  the  Wddi  Nefsi,  a  lateral  valley. 
—  We  now  pass  the  villages  of  (100  M.)  Harb.Nefri  (on  the  left), 
(1031/2  M.)  Deir  O-Ferdts  (r.),  and  (106  M.)  Bitin  (1.). 

1091/2  M.  Kefrh0m  (Kafrabuhum),  a  large  Christian  village. 
117  M.  Ham&.  —  The  Bailwat  Station  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
town,  about  i^s  1^'-  ^^^^  ^^^  Locanda.  —  Oabbiaobs  (to  the  hotel,  1-2  fr.) 
meet  the  train.    At  other  times  they  may  he  ordered  through  the  landlord 
of  the  Lcocanda.    The  fare  to  Aleppo  (2  days)  is  about  60  fr. 
Basdskjbb's  Palestine  and  Syria.  4th  Edit.  23 
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The  HdTSL  17ATI0NAL  is  an  Arab  Locanda  witii  European  beds  0^e& 
not  always  clean);  bed  and  coffee,  1  mej.  The  traveller  has  to  funish 
all  fais  own  provisions,  except  tea  or  coffee.  —  Tcxkish  Post  Offigk  it 
TxLBOBAPK  Station. 

Hamd  (1015  ft.),  which  has  recently  greatly  ineieased,  now 
contains  80,000  inh&b.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  mntefarrif  (yil&yetof 
Stlriya)  and  of  a  garrison.  Its  trade,  carried  on  mainly  with  the 
surrounding  Beduins  and  Nosairtyeh,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  native  industries  have  suffered  seriously  from  European  com- 
petition, but  the  'Abftyeh,  or  Arabian  mantle,  and  ot}ier  textiles, 
are  still  manufactured  here,  and  its  leather  goods  (jackets,  shoes,  et&) 
are  also  in  demand.  The  inhabitants  are  considered  prond  and  fanat- 
ical.   The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 

Hamath  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  the  extent  of  which  we  do  not 
know.  Amos  (vi.  2)  speaks  of  the  place  as  Hamath  the  Great.  In  2  Kings 
xviii.34  its  captare  by  the  Assyrians  is  mentioned  (comp.Is.  x.  9).  Josephns 
speaks  of  the  town  as  Amatha^  and  the  sarronnding  country  as  AmtUhiHi. 
It  probably  received  the  name  of  Ej^fhcmia  from  Antiochua  IV.  Bpiphanes. 
and  early  Christian  authors  call  it  Efnath  (or  Kkamat)  Epiphania.  In  638 
Hama  surrendered  without  resistance  to  the  advancing  M][isliia9,  com- 
manded by  Abu  'Ubeida  (p.  298),  and  the  church  was  then  converted  into 
the  ^mosque  of  the  upper  market'.  In  the  troublous  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades Ham&  was  occupied  by  the  Isma^ians  (p.  Ixxii).  The  place  was 
captured  by  Tancred  in  1108.  In  1115  it  was  again  wrested  from  the  Franks 
by  Toghtekin,  a  Turk.  In  1157  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fearful  earthquake. 
The  place  was  at  length  taken  possession  of  by  Saladin,  in  1178.  JHama 
again  prospered  for  a  short  period  under  Abulftdd^  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Saladin,  and  a  man  of  great  talent,  who  was  born  in  1273.  In 
1310  he  was  appointed  prince,  or  'sultan',  of  Hamsl,  Ma'arr&,  and  Barxin, 
and  was  known  as  El-Melik  el-Muayyad  ('the  king  favoured  by  God'). 
Even  during  his  warlike  campaigns  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  acientific 
studies,  and  associated  with  eminent  scholars.  A  geographical  work  and 
a  history  written  by  him  still  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  With  his  death 
(in  1331)  ended  the  last  period  of  Hama's  prosperity.  The  Arabian  geo- 
grapher Yakiit  (d.  1229)  was  a  native  of  Hama. 

The  town  lies  picturesquely  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Or<mUi 
(Arab.  El-'Asi),  which  flows  through  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  iu 
the  form  of  an  S.  In  the  S.  opening  of  this  curve  rises  the  castle 
hill.  The  river  originally  ran  to  the  S.  of  this  hill,  where  the  de- 
pression of  its  old  bed  is  still  distinguishable.  The  chief  part  of 
the  town  lies  on  the  left  (S.)  bank  of  the  river,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  130-166  ft. ;  on  the  right  bank  are  the  SerM  and  the  ad- 
joining quarters.  The  town  Is  comparatively  clean  and  the  streets 
are  paved;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  sun-dried  brick,  though  basalt 
buildings  are  not  lacking.  The  bazaars  are  spacious.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  four  bridges.  The  uppermost  of  these  leads  to  the  Serai, 
the  next  lies  to  the  E.,  and  the  third  to  the  N.  of  the  castle  hill, 
while  the  lowest  stands  at  the  point  where  the  river  bends  at  an 
acute  angle  towards  the  N.  One  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Hama 
consists  in  its  huge  water-wheels  (nd'Cra),  each  bearing  a  nanae  of 
its  own.  They  are  used  for  pumping  up  the  water  of  the  Orontes, 
and  their  creaking  is  Incessant  by  day  and  night.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  with  numerous  poplars. 
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The  best  yieiv  of  the  toivn  is  obtained  from  the  CastU  HUl  (p.  368), 
which  is  about  130  ft.  high  and  seems  to  be  partly  artificial.  No 
remains  of  the  castle  which  once  crowned  the  hill  are  left.  The 
summit  commands  a  fine  -view  of  the  valley  and  the  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  to  the  W.  To  the  S.  the  view  is  cut  short  by  the 
isolated  ridge  of  the  Jebel  ArbaHn  (or  Mdrtn),  and  on  the  N.  it  is 
limited  by  the  equally  isolated  Sell  'Ahdin;  to  the  £.  ris^s  the  Jebel 
el->'Ala  (see  below),  and  to  the  W.  the  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  (p.  361).  — 
The  Serdi  Bridge  (p.  368),  with  the  gigantic  water-wheels  and  the 
town-gardens,  forms  a  pretty  picture.  Adjoining  the  next  bridge,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  'Palace'  of  the  emirs  of  the  Kilani 
family.  The  mosques  possess  remarkably  fine  minarets,  twenty- 
four  in  all,  the  handsomest  being  that  of  the  J^mi'  el^K^tr  (^great 
mosque^*  The  Jdmi^  el-Hayya  (*serpent  mosque')  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  two  of  its  columns  are  intertwined  in  a  serpen* 
tiue  fashion.  The  house  of  Muayyad  Bey  deserves  a  visit,  being 
tastefully  decorated  in  the  Interior.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  town, 
where  the  river  turns  to  the  N. ,  a  number  of  catacombs  are  said  to 
exist  on  the  right  bank,  at  some  height  above  the  river.  —  Several 
HittUe  Interiptiam  (pp.  Ixxv,  394)  have  also  been  found  at  Hama. 

To  the  £.  of  Hama  lies  the  district  of  Jebel  el-'Ald  (^highest  moun- 
tain^). The  Arahs  state  that  there  are  365  villages  among  these  hills.  The 
whole  district  is  covered  with  a  thin  crust  of  basalt.  Fragments  of  build- 
ings and  inscriptions,  frequently  found  here,  indicate  that  the  country 
was  wealthy  and  populous  during  the  Roman  period. 

X'rom  Hamli  to  Aleppo. 

BoAD.  A  carriage  (p.  867)  takes  2  days,  while  on  horseback  22-27  hrs. 
(i.e.  8  days)  are  required.  A  railway  (continuation  of  the  Reyak-Hama  line) 
la  to  be  opened  in  the  autumn  of  lSi06. 

A  ride  of  60  min.  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Et-Tayyibeh,  beyond 
which  the  route  runs  parallel  to  the  chain  of  the  Nosairiyeh  Mts. 
(p.  351),  traversing  an  open  plain.  The  next  villages  are  (21/2  hrs.) 
Latmin,  (1  hr.  50  min.)  ShetkhUn,  with  a  large  khan,  and  (40  min.j 
El^Htshy  where  there  is  a  lake.  We  then  reach  (2  hrs.)  Mairhaidt 
vnth  an  old  dilapidated  khdn  and  a  deep  well,  and  in  2  hrs.  more 
the  large  village  ofMa'arret  en-No'm&n  (ca.  5900inhab.),  situated 
on  a  hill  and  named  after  Norman  Ibn  Beshir,  a  companion  of 
Mohammed.  In  1099  the  Crusaders  destroyed  this  town,  which  they 
called  Marra.  The  castle,  Kal^at  en-No'mdn,  is  in  ruins.  The  en- 
virons are  well  cultivated,  even  figs  and  pistachios  thriving  here. 

Beyond  Ma'arret  en-No^m&n  the  next  point  of  any  importance 
is  (6^2  hrs.)  Sermin,  containing  numerous  cisterns  and  wells  hewn 
in  the  rock.  To  the  S.K.  of  the  village  are  artificial  rock-caverns. 
Most  of  the  houses  in  the  N.  Syrian  villages  have  conical  roofs  (see 
p.  367),  but  subterranean  dwellings  also  occur,  ancient  tomb- 
chambers  and  cisterns  having  frequently  been  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose. —  Beyond  Sermin  we  traverse  an  extensive  and  dreary  desert 
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to  (5V2  hisS)  Ma'anet  el^lkhwdn,  a  miserable  village,  with  inhospit- 
able inhabitants.  The  loute  follows  the  telegraph-wires  and  enten 
a  fertile  plain  near  (1  hr.)  the  village  of  KandUr.  (To  the  left, 
^li  hr.  distant,  is  HeriStdeh,^  In  2  hrs.  20  min.  we  reach  the  valley 
of  the  Kuweiky  on  a  height  beyond  which  stands  the  Khdn  Tdm&n^ 
near  a  village  of  that  name,  named  after  TOmin,  one  of  the  Mame- 
luke sultans.  After  1  hr.  25  min.  we  perceive  the  minarets  aod 
the  citadel  of  Aleppo,  and  from  a  height,  farther  on,  the  town  itself 
becomes  visible.  After  50  min.  we  pass  Ansdri,  and  crossing  tiie 
Nakr  Kuwtik  reach  the  S.  gate  of  Aleppo  (p.  373)  in  V2  ^^-  more. 
There  ia  'a  curriage-road  from  Hama  to  El-LddiHyeh  Cp.  866}. 


From  Hamfc  to  BUhk  vik  Kal'at  ^-Xndlk  and  El-BAra. 

FrOK  Ham&  to  Kal'at  el-Mu^  (escort  necessary  to  this  point)  is  a 
ride  of  8>/4  hrs.,  thence  to  M-Bdra  V/»  hrs.  The  direct  route  from  El-Bira 
to  Rihd  takes  3V4  hrs.,  but  the  detour  vift  the  Ruim  of  Jeha  tM-Zdm^A 
takes  6  hrs.  more. 

The  route  ascends  a  steep  slope  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  leads 
across  a  wide,  cultirated  plain  towards  the  W.  to  (IV4  hr.)  T%ttn.  We 
now  turn  to  the  N.,  and  in  40  min.  reach  K^ret^.  We  cross  an  affluent 
of  the  Orontes  by  the  four-arched  JUr  el-MeJdel  (*tower  bridge""),  near 
which  are  some  ruins.  After  about  1  hr.  we  pass  Emhardi^  which  liea 
1/4  l^r.  to  the  right.  In  25  min.  more  the  route  again'  enters  the  broad 
plain  of  the  Orontes.  On  the  N.  end  of  the  rocky  slope  by  w^hich  the 
Talley  is  bounded  on  the  E.  stands  KaVat  8eijar  (formerly  iSfteirar),  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ot'Larisa^  founded  (or  at  least  restored) 
by  Seleucus  Kicator.  The  present  village  lies  inside  the  walls  of  the 
large  castle.  The  Oroalu  issues  here  from  a  narrow,  rocky  gorge,  and 
we  cross  it  by  a  bridge.    We  next  reach  (2  hrs.)  HeydUn^  and  {}/%  hr.)  — 

KaFat  el-Ku^ik  (accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Sheikh)  a  village 
prettily  situated  in  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Orontes  (M-€fhdb  tl-MAUh), 
which  is  here  iM.  in  width  and  is  covered  with  rich  meadows.  Hie  in- 
habitants are  poor,  half-caste  Beduins,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Nosairiyeh.  Eal^at  el-Mu^lk  occupies  the 
site  of  the  citadel  of  the  Greek  town  ot  Apamea,  which  wa's  so  named  by 
Seleucus  after  his  Persian  wife  Apame.  The  place  was  originally  eall^ 
Phamake,  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  Pella  by  the  eompamions  of 
Alexander.  Apamea  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Seleucidian  king- 
dom, and  contained  the  war^treasury  and  national  stud  (30,000  mares  and 
900  stallions).  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  Pompey.  The  town  after- 
wards became  an  episcopal  see,  but  in  the  7th  cent,  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  Chosroes  II.  Arabian  authors  call  the  town  Fdnda  or  A/Smtta- 
In  1162  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  —  The  present  village  lies 
within  the  Arabian  castle.  The  shapeless  Sdihs  ov  thk  Axoisrt  Cm 
lie  to  the  N.  of  the  castle.  From  the  N.  gate  of  the  town  a  Street  «/ 
CoUmuu,  ids  ft.  wide,  ran  towards  the  S.,  consisting  of  1800  columns, 
30  ft.  in  height.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  of  different  forms  and  sizes. 
On  each  side  of  the  colonnades  are  niche-like  spaces,  and  a  number  of 

gortals  are  still  standing.  About  the  middle  of  the  colonnade,  near  its 
iters ection  with  another  columnar  street,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building. 
Beyond  Eal'at  el-Mudik  the  route  traverses  a  necropolis,  then  leads 
to  the  N.W.  On  the  left  (Uf»  hr.)-  we  perceive  a  building  resembling  a 
tower, .  standing  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  severU  oval  reser- 
voirs. We  soon  enter  the  district  of  the  Jebel  ez-Zdteiyeh  or  J^bel  a-Arb<fi» 
(mount  of  the  forty  martyrs'),  or  Jehel  Rthd,  as  It  is  sometimes  called, 
alter  the  village  of  that  name  (p.  872).  Among  these  hills  lie  very  numerous 
remains   of  ancient  towns   and  churches.     The  rough   path   ascends  a 
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valley,  and  after  !>/*  ^t.  descends  into  a  basin.  In  U/t  "i^r.  we  reacli 
Teijil€h,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  church.  We  next  pass  S^burrd  and 
(«/*  lir.)  FaUreh.  To  the  left,  after  1  hr.,  we  observe  the  KaVat  Jidar; 
to  tbe  righi,  extensive  rains.  The  route  leads  to  the  19.  through  a  valley 
<vrliich  gradually  contracts  to  a  gorge,  passes  through  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the 
deaerted  town  of  Mujdtkia,  with  well-preserved  houses  (stables,  tombs, 
cbnrch),  and  reaches  (>/>  br*)  the  squalid  village  of  — 

Xl-Bira,  situated  in  a  dreary  valley.  It  was  once  a  fortified  town, 
'wbicb  was  captured  by  the  C^saders  in  1096  and  made  an  episcopal  see. 
In  1104  and  1123  the  town  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Muslims. 
The  very  extensive  Buims  of  the  ancient  town  are  interesting  owing 
to  tlie  preservation  of  numerous  streets  and  dwelling-houses.  These  old 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  Jebel  ez-ZS,wiyeh  (p.  370)  date  from 
tbe  5-7th  cent,  after  Christ,  and  are  pretty  uniform  in  style.  Although 
tlie  details  of  many  of  them  are  imperfect,  and  their  forms  sometimes 
nnpleasing,  they  undoubtedly  show  a  lively  artistic  sense  and  a  dignified 
treatment  of  their  materials,  while  many  reminiscences  of  the  classical 
style  of  architecture  may  be  detected.  The  pavement  of  the  narrow  streets 
is  constructed  of  large  polygonal  blocks.  The  houses  have  no  opening 
to  tbe  street  except  their  doors.  The  square  or  arched  doorway  leads 
l^to  an  oblong  court,  which  is  generally  of  Irregular  form.  On  one  side, 
btit  in  the  case  of  monasteries  probably  on  two  sides ,  the  court  was 
flanlced  with  arcades  in  two  stories,  behind  which  lay  suites  of  apart- 
ments of  moderate  size.  Both  stories  of  these  arcades  were  generally 
adorned  with  columns,  the  lower  being  lofty  and  of  slender  proportions, 
-vrbile  the  upper  were  heavier  and  furnished,  moreover,  with  a  balus- 
4rade  of  slabs  of  stone.  Each  story  terminated  in  horizontal  beams,  the 
upper  of  which  bore  a  gabled  roof.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  very 
varied  in  form,  the  ciJyx  shape  being  the  commonest.  The  masonry 
of  tbe  houses  is  singularly  substantial.  Some  of  the  stones  are  nearly  16  ft. 
long*  and  mortar  has  never  been  used.  The  portals  and  other  parts  of 
tbe  buildings  are  richly  adorned  with  vine-leaves,  acanthus,  vases  with 
peacocks,  and  the  like.  Crosses,  Christian  emblems,  and  monograms  also 
occnr  (thus  a  and  w).  Balconies  in  some  cases  project  from  the  facades. 
Tbe  doors  and  windows  leading  into  the  arcades  are  often  adjoined  by 
nicbes.  In  the  construction  of  these  houses  wood  has  never  been  used 
except  for  the  roofs.  The  vine-culture  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
carried  on  in  the  Jebel  ez-Zftwiyeh  district,  and  some  of  the  ruins  are 
still  overgrown  with  vines. 

The  town  of  El-Bira  consists  of  a  S.  and  a  W.  quarter.  The  former 
contains  the  ruins  of  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  and  a  pile  of  ecclesi- 
astical buildings.  A  street  leads  hence  to  the  necropolis,  to  the  N.  of  the 
to'wn.  On  the  hill  between  the  two  quarters  stands  a  well-preserved 
villa  of  two  stories,  with  verandahs.  At  the  back  of  it  are  columns, 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  which  once  bore  a  roof  to  form  a 
canopy  for  the  sarcophagi  below.  —  The  W.  quarter  of  the  town  also 
contains  the  ruins  of  two  churches,  the  larger  of  which  stands  below  an 
old  Saracenic  castle.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  quarter,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  ravine,  is  the  NecropcUt.  Three  of  the  monuments,  each  consisting  of 
a  cubical  basement  bearing  a  pyramid ,  are  worthy  of  careful  inspection. 
Tbe  pyramids  are  hollow  up  to  the  top.  On  the  outside  of  some  of  the 
stones  pointed  bosses  have  been  left.  A  door  leads  into  the  interior  of 
these  tombs,  along  the  walls  of  which  the  sarcophagi  were  arranged. 
Tbere  are  also  Interesting  rock-tombs  in  the  necropolis,  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  of  which  is  in  the  S.  slope  of  the  gorge.  It  is  about  15  ft. 
sqnare,  and  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  with  two  columns.  In  each  of  the 
three  walls  are  two  tomb-niches. 

The  Envibons  of  El-B1ba  are  strewn  with  similar  ruins.  In  every 
direction  we  come  upon  empty  houses,  so  admirably  preserved  as  to 
Teqnire  nothing  but  a  wooden  roof  to  render  them  habitable.  Everything 
indicates  that  the  former  inhabitants  must  have  possessed  great  wealth  and 
taste.     The  soil  is  still  fertile. 
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One  of  the  flneat  groups  of  rnini  ia  that  of  Xhirbet  H4u,  about  1  hr. 
to  the  8.B.  of  El-B&ra.  Among  the  buildings  here  is  a  large  BosMca  with 
seven  pairs  of  columns.  This  church,  like  many  others  of  the  same 
character,  not  only  has  three  entrances  at  the  W.  end,  but  each  aide  has 
also  two  lateral  doorways,  each  of  which  is  approached  by  a  porch  restiof 
on  two  columns.  A^oining  the  choir,  which  is  rounded  in  the  interior, 
but  does  not  project  beyond  the  nave,  are  two  square  chambers.  A  smallei 
basilica  also  still  exists  here.  The  JfteroptUt  of  Khirbet  Hass  is  particularly 
interesting.  A  handsome  mausoleum  with  a-  pediment  and  rook-niches  U 
still  preserved  here.  Two  of  the  rock-tombs  are  approached  by  inclined 
planes  which  descend  to  the  entrances.  —  The  neighbouring  village  of 
}fAB»  also  contains  a  basilica  with  a  portico.  This  church  possesses  large 
arched  windows  and  quadrangular  apses  which  project  beyond  the  nave 
and  aisles.  The  Necr^polU  of  H&ss  contains  a  very  handsome  monument 
to  a  certain  Diogenes,  dating  from  the  4th  century.  The  beautiful  stone 
portal  which  leuds  into  the  interior  of  the  cubical  substructure  is  ap- 
proached by  a  porch.  The  second  story  of  the  cube  is  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle,  above  which  rises  a  pyramid  with  bosses. 

About  1  hr.  to  the  K.  of  Hftss,  and  1  hr.  to  the  E.  of  El-Bara,  lies 
BerjilU,  where  baths,  churches,  and  numerous  dwelling-houses  are  pre- 
served. One  of  the  tomb-monuments  consists  of  a  square  structure  with 
a  gabled  roof.  On  the  surface  of  the  rock  are  seen  large  monolithic  slabs 
which  form  the  lids  of  sarcophagi  let  into  the  rock,  or  coTer  the  stair- 
cases descending  into  tomb-chambers.  (Deir  iSambil,  to  the  N.W.  of  Set- 
jill&,  also  possesses  ruins  and  tombs.)  —  From  6erjill&  we  louky  proceed 
farther  to  the  E.  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  ruins  of  DHr  DdrSn,  a  beautiful  monastery, 
and  (</4  hr.)  M(f  arret  en-No'mdn  (p.  S69). 

About  1  hr.  to  the  V.17.W.  of  Ma'arret  en-lfo'man  are  situated  the  rain^ 
of  D4n&«  A  fine  mausoleum  here  possesses  a  porch  of  four  columns.  Hear 
it  is  the  monument  of  a  certain  Olymput^  consisting  of  four  somewhat  rude 
columns  which  form  a  square  for  the  support  of  the  canopy  over  a  tomb. 
—  Farther  to  the  K.  (i  hr.)  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Xa'wei^  The 
church,  dating  from  the  4th  cent.,  is  a  BaHUea  borne  by  pillars.  The  two 
low  piers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  are  connected  by  means  of  holt', 
arcades  and  transverse  arches  thrown  across  the  nave.  The  apse  is  semi- 
circular in  the  interior  and  rectangular  on  the  exterior.  To  the  right  01 
the  church  is  a  tomb-monument  of  a  certain  Bittos^  with  a  portal  borne 
by  columns.  The  corner-pilasters  do  not  bear  an  entablature,  but  have 
a  fluted  cornice  placed  over  them.  To  the  left  of  the  church  stands  an 
elegant  mausoleum  in  the  form  of  a  small  ancient  temple  with  a  portb 
4n  antis.* 

From  Buweiha  we  may  next  proceed  to  the  N.W.  to  (I1/4  hr.)  Munitf, 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Btha,  whence  we  may  go  on  to  (S/4  hr.^ 
Ki^fr  Ldta,  which  is  surrounded  by  extensive  burial-grounds.  Both  to  the 
W.  and  £.  of  the  village  are  to  be  found  numerous  sarcophagi  and  toob- 
grottoes  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  narrow  valley  on  the  H.  side  of  the  vil- 
lage contains  a  spring  within  a  dome-covered  monument,  borne  by  four 
columns.  On  the  1^.  side  of  the  valley  is  a  large  quadrangular  space 
hewn  in  the  rock,  with  niches  in  its  sides  and  a  large  stone  sarcophagns 
in  the  middle.  {Farther  to  the  E.  is  a  similar  square  space  with  ssurcophaei 
and  tomb-chambers. 

From  Eafr  L&ta  we  may  go  on  in  s/4  hr.  to  BihA,  a  small  tows  with 
3000  inhab.,  beautifully  situated  at  the  K.  base  of  the  JeM  et-Arix^f* 
(p.  870),  in  the  midst  of  olive-plantations.  To  the  K.W.  of  BSh&,  which 
is  reached  from  El-B&ra  (p.  871)  direct  in  8S/4  hrs.,  extends  *the  Jebel 
Khatrejtfeh^  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bounded.  From  Biha 
to  Sermin  (p.  869)  direct  is  a  ride  of  3  hrs.  fFrom  Sermtn  to  Alepiio. 
llVs'hrs.,  see  pp.  369,  370.) 

Fkom  BIhA  to  DlNi  vii  THB   Jbbel  Ei.-*ALi,  9-10  hrs.    Grossing  the  | 
TeUmUmd,  we  ride  towards  the  U.  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  Jdlib^  the  flourishing  capital 
of  the  Ka^a  of  Idlib,  containing    a  few  Christians  among  its  inhabitant!. 
The  route  then  leads  W.N.W.  to    (2-3  hrs.)  the  viUage  of  BdrtdmiUh  ia  the  J 
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JTeba  el-'Aldi  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  mountainfl 
of  that  name  already  mentioned  (p.  368).  -r-  About  Vs  l^^*  to  the  N.  of  this 
point  lies  Deir  Seita,  where  there  are  some  fine  ruins  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  that  of  a  basilica  with  a  quintuple  row  of  columns,  and  remains  ot 
a  hexagonal  baptistery.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  Deir  Seita,  about  1/4  hr.  distant, 
is  Bdkdta,  which  contains  a  ruined  basilica  of  the  6th  century.  This  church 
bas  a  porch  with  two  columns,  and  small  porches  at  the  side-entrances. 
The  apse  of  the  nave  projects  in  semicircular  form  externally,  and  has 
tliree  windows.  —  About  i/s  hr.  to  the  K.W.  of  Bakdza  lies  Kokandyay 
'Where  we  again  meet  with  admirably  preserved  houses,  and  a  chapel  of 
tbe  6th  cent.,  adorned  with  rosettes  and  many  other  enrichments.  In  the 
vicinity  are  iseveral  sarcophagi  and  a  monument  with  pyramidal  top  (halt 
destroyed).  —  We  may  next  visit  Beshindeldya,  1  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Eokan&ya, 
vjrhere  we  find  the  tomb  of  Tib.  CI.  Sosandros,  completed  April  27th,  134, 
the  earliest  of  the  dated  tombs  of  X.  Syria.  It  consists  of  a  plain  chamber 
borne  by  pillars  of  Doric  tendency,  with  an  architrave  covered  with  In- 
scriptions, and  a  frieze  adorned  with  bulls'  heads  and  festoons.  Adjacent 
to  the  tomb  rises  a  lofty  memorial  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  figurative  re- 
presentation in  a  shallow  niche.  —  Kafr  Kileh,  which  lies  about  20  min. 
to  the  K.E.  of  Beshindelaya,  possesses  another  fine  basilica,  the  pillared 
portal  of  which  has  a  very  rich  architrave.  From  Kafr  Kileh  we  may 
proceed  to  the  K.  to  (2i/xhrs.)  the  castle  otmrim  (p.  383).  —  £a;&  LHaeh, 
>/«  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Kafr  Kileh,  contains  a  ba'silica  borne  by  piers,  dating 
from,  the  6th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  N.  Syria.  The  large 
arched  portal  has  fallen.  The  piers  in  the  interior  are  low  and  massive. 
In  the  nave,  above  the  arches,  is  a  series  of  square  windows.  Most  of  the 
small  columns  which  once  stood  between  these  windows  have  disappeared, 
but  their  corbels  and  those  of  the  roof-beams  have  been  preserved.  The 
choir,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  particularly  fine.  The 
semicircular  apse  is  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  mural  columns. 
Above  the  capitals  are  corbels,  while  others  have  been  introduced  between 
the  columns.  These  corbels  bear  the  corona  of  the  small  roof,  above 
which  rises  the  projecting  gable  of  the  nave.  —  About  10  min.  to  the  N. 
of  Kalb  Lilzeh  lies  Behio,  where  another  basilica  and  some  fine  rock- 
hewn  olive-presses  may  be  examined.  —  From  Kalb  Lfizeh  we  now  ride 
N.N.B.  to  (2Yahrs.)  Sermada,  which  possesses  a  sepulchral  monument  con- 
sisting of  two  columns  connected  by  an  entablature  and  also  by  a  small 
cross-beam  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  —  About  8/4  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Sermada 
we  at  length  reach  Ddnd  (p.  381>,   on  the  way  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch, 


46.  Aleppo. 

Aoeommodation.  H6tbl  d'Azizitkh  (Pi.  a;  G,  1),  HdrsL  Bbllbyub  (PI.  b  \ 
C,  1),  HStbl  dd  Pako  (PI.  c;  G,  2),  all  three  in  the  suburb  of  'Axigtyeh 
(p.  376),  pens.  5-7  fr.,  wine  extra. 

Bankers.  Agency  of  the  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  D,  8;  p.  xi);  Zollinger 
A  CSo.j  Yincenzo  Mareopoii  d;  Co,  —  Bate  of  Exchange:  Turkish  pound  127  pi. ; 
Napoleon  HI  pi.  ^  Sovereign  139  pi.;  Mejidi  23  pi.  25  pa. 

Post  Office  (PI.  20;  D,  E,  3).  The  Turkish  post  dispatches  the  mails 
by  courier  to  Alexandretta  to  catch  the  various  steamers.  Overland  post 
to  Damascus  on  the  arrival  of  the  overland  mail  from  Constantinople.  — 
International  Telegraph  Offiety  at  the  Serii. 

Consulates.  British  (Pi-  8;  G,  1),  H.  D,  Bamhamt  United  States,  Poche 
(agent);  Austrian  (PI.  C,  1),  A.  XaiUhopovlo  (vice-consul);  French  (PI.  9; 
C,  D,  8),  Amould;  German  (PI.  7:  0, 1),  Dr.  Bitege  (vice-consul);  Holland,  A. 
Poche  (vice-consul);  Italian  (PI.  10;  C,  3),  A.  Sola  (vice-consul);  Portugal,  A, 
JfareopoHt  Eussian  (PL  U;  G,  1),  A,  T.  Kruglow;  Spain,  G.  MareopoH. 

Physicians.  Dr,  Altotmvan;  Dr,  Samuel ;  Dr,  Zacrteuskp,  Each  physi- 
cian has  his  own  dispensary. 

AnUquMei  (especially  coins)  are  both  rare  and  expensive  at  Aleppo. 
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Aleppo  (1216  ft.),  situated  in  36®  11'  32"  N,  latitude,  stands 
on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  Through 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  city  flows  the  Kuweik  (Kouounk),  the  Ckdw 
of  Xenophon,  which  rises  several  days'  journey  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo, 
and  loses  itself  in  a  morass  (d-Mafkh)  about  6V2  ^^s*  to  the  S.  of  it. 
This  river,  which  contains  fine  eels  and  numerous  other  flsh,  is 
bordered  near  the  town  by  orchards,  containing  ashes,  maples, 
planes,  silver-poplars,  the  nebk,  the  sumach,  the  walnut,  the  quince, 
and  also  olive-trees.  A  few  leagues  to  the  N.,  where  the  river 
irrigates  the  plain  of  KilliSj  the  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant.  Thiee 
kinds  of  soil  are  distinguished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town: 
the  sandy  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley ;  the  bright  brick-red  earth  in 
which  wheat  and  the  pistachio  thrive  admirably;  and  the  black 
loam  which  crumbles  and  turns  to  dust  as  soon  as  dry.  The  Pistacia 
Vera  flourishes  especially  on  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Aleppo  and 
yields  a  large  and  valuable  harvest.  The  Emperor  ViteUius  im- 
ported pistachios  from  this  region.  The  com  harvest  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  May.  Near  ^Aintdby  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo,  much  wine  is 
produced.  Salt  is  brought  to  Aleppo  from  the  great  salt-lakes  neai 
JebbUlj  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  The  town  receives  its  drinking-water 
partly  from  the  river  and  partly  by  means  of  a  conduit  from  HeiL&ii^ 
3  hrs.  to  the  N.  The  winter  climate  is  so  raw  that  orange-trees  do 
not  flourish  here ;  snow  and  frost  are  not  uncommon.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  by  cool  westerly  breezes. 

To  causes  at  present  unknown  is  ascribable  the  'Aleppo  boir  (haJ>b 
hakb;  or  Jtahb  es-senehy  'boil  of  a  year^),  a  skin-disease  which  prevail  in 
this  region,  and  even  extends  hence  to  Persia.  The  eruption,  though  oct 
painful,  is  very  disfiguring,  as,  when  healed,  it  leaves  permanent  scars 
behind,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  dollar.  Natives,  foreigners,  and  even  doga 
and  cats,  are  all  subject  to  the  malady,  and  visitors  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  it  long  after  they  have  left  the  place.  No  remedy  for  the  disease  h»8 
yet  been  discovered. 

Aleppo  is  the  chief  town  of  a  villyet  embracing  the  whole  of 
N.  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  The  Population  of  the  town  is 
estimated  at  180,000,  ofwhom  120,000  are  Muslims,  12,000  Greeks, 
12,000  Jews,  and  about  4000  Armenians,  while  the  remainder  in- 
cludes United  Armenians ,  Maronites ,  and  Syrian  Catholics.  The 
English  have  established  a  small  Protestant  community  here. 
Each  of  the  religious  communities  has  a  school  of  its  own.  There 
is  also  a  school  of  the  Franciscans  of  the  Terra  Sancta,  and  & 
girls'  school  managed  by  the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph.  The  Alep- 
pines  speak  an  Arabic  dialect  varying  little  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Syria,  but  Turkish  is  more  frequently  used  here  than  at  Damas- 
cus, as  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  languages  passes  only 
26  M.  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo.  The  Aleppines  do  not  eiyoy  a  very 
high  reputation,  and  the  expression  ^el-halebijelebV  (the  Aleppine 
is  a  *sweir)  is  proverbial.  Aleppo  contains  a  much  larger  European 
colony  than  Damascus,  and  in  consequence  of  its  long  connection 
.v^ith  the  West  the  town  is  much  less  Oriental  in  its  exterior 
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characteristics.  Besides  the  European  residents  there  are  also  a 
u umber  of  Levantines  (p.  lix).  The  native  industry  has  heen  almost 
entirely  supplanted  hy  the  European.  The  imports  include  all  kinds 
of  cloth  and  other  European  veares,  while  the  exports  consist  ex- 
clusively of  raw  products,  including  grain,  wool,  cotton  (the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  increasing),  gall-nuts,  huckthom-herries  (for 
dyeing),  gums,  manna,  scammony,  saffron,  sesame,  and  hides.  For 
native  consumption,  chiefly  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs,  emhroidery,  and  leather-wares  are  still  manufactured  here. 
In  1902  the  value  of  its  exports  amounted  to  ti5,000,000  fr.  (wool 
2V27  ewe-milk  butter  31/2.  ^i^es  28/4,  native  textiles  23/4,  dried 
fruits  11/2,  and  gall-nuts  i^ji  millions),  that  of  the  imports  to 
68,600,000  fr.  (cotton  20,  woollen  and  mixed  goods  6,  silk  5,  and 
-  groceries  and  beverages  4  millions). 

Tlie  Egyptian  monuments  testify  that  Aleppo  was  in  existence  two 
thousand  years  B.C.    Shajmaneser  mentions  it  In  864  B.C.  and  offered  sacri- 
fices   there  to  tlie  god  Hadad.    Seleucns  Nicator  enjarged  the  town  and 
named  it  Beroea.  In  6U  A.D.  the  Persian  King  Chosroes  II  burned  the  town. 
Beroea   surrendered  without  resistance  to  the  Arabs  under  Abu  'Ubeida 
(p.  !298),  and  now  became  a  more  important  place  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Kinnesrin  (p.  3T7)  by  the  Arabs.    Self 
ed-I>auleh,  the  Hamdanide  (936-961),  made  Haleb  his  residence.    In  9bl 
the  Byzantines  under  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  obtained  possession  of  the 
town  for  a  short  time,  but  were  unable  to  reduce  the  citadel.    Shortly 
after  this  came  the  troublous  times  of  the  Crusades.    In  1114  the  place 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1124  it  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  King  Baldwin.    In  1139  another  earthquake  visited  the  town. 
After  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1170  the  famous  ITdreddin  (p.  Ixxxiii)  rebuilt 
the  town  and  fortress.    In  1260  the  Mongols  under  Hulagd  destroyed  the 
town  and  castle.    In  1280  Haleb  was  again  sacked  by  the  Mongols,  but 
soon  revived.    Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt 
(p.  Ixxxiv)  Haleb  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  N.  Syria.  In  1400  the  Syrians 
were   defeatei  by  Timur,  and  the  town  itself  was   destroyed.    In  151b 
the  Turkish  Sultan  Selim  put  an  end  to  the  Mameluke  supremacy,  and 
the  town  then  became  the  capital  of  a  vilayet  (p.  Ivii).    At  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  Aleppo  suffered  seriously  in  consequence  of  its  occupation 
by  the  janizaries.    In  1822  two -thirds  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.    The  place  was  visited  by  another  earthquake  m  lodO.    Under 
the  Egyptian  supremacy  (1831-40)  the  town  again  prospered,  as  Ibrahim 
t^asha  constituted  it  his  headquarters. 

These  frequent  destructions  naturally  left  no  survival  of  the  old 
BeroBa.  For  its  repeated  recovery  from  its  misfortunes  Aleppo  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  its  situation  on  the  route  of  the  caravan  traffic  to  Persia  and 
India,  and  it  has  long  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  silk,  spices,  linen,  cloth, 
jewels,  and  other  goods.  The  French  and  the  Venetians  possessed  fac- 
tories here  at  an  early  period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  English  also  established  a  factory  and 
a  consulate  at  Aleppo.  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  proved 
detrimental  to  the  caravan-traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  prosperity 
of  Aleppo,  but  several  European  firms  continued  to  thrive.  Among  the 
British  residents  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  Henry  Mavndrai^ 
author  of  'A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem'  and  Dr.  RuMell^^ho  wrote 
a  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo'.  The  Dutch  also  possessed  a  factory  here. 
The  modern  town  is  unfortified  and  consists  of  several  quarters 
and  suburbs.  In  the  N.W.  part  are  the  suburbs  of  Tellal  and  'Aziziyeh 
(PI.  C,  1),   and  the  Salibeh  quarter  (PI.  C,  D,  2),    inhabited   by 
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Christians.  Several  handsome  schools  in  the  European  style  and 
churches  have  been  erected  here.  Salibeh  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
£.  by  the  M'Jedeideh  quarter  (PI.  D,  2),  occupied  by  a  mixed  popa- 
lation.  The  small  W.  suburb  otEl-Kittdb  (PI.  B,  C,  2),  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kuweik,  contains  an  exclusively  Christian  -  Levantine 
population.  The  Jewish  Quarter  (Bahsita,-  PL  C,  D,  2)  lies  to  tbeS. 
of  Salibeh.  The  streets  are  clean,  well  paved,  and  generally  pzorided 
with  side-walks.  A  characterlsiic  feature  is  the  numerous  passages 
with  pointed  arches.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  one-storied,  are 
built  of  solid  stone,  and  their  courts  are  usually  handsome  in  a  simple 
style.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  town  is  concentrated  In  its  spacious 
JKhlina^  one  of  the  finest  of  which  (PI.  0,  B)  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
W.  entrance  to  the  bazaar.  On  the  W.  side  is  still  to  be  seen  a  well- 
preserved  wall  with  towers,  belonging  to  the  old  fortifications. 

The  Citadel  (PI.  D,  E,  3)  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  on 
a  hill  of  apparently  artificial  origin,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat, 
which  can  be  filled  with  water.   Visitors  are  seldom  admitted. 

The  foundations  of  tbe  citadel  are  certainly  very  ancient ,  and  it  is 
even  asserted  that  the  whole  of  ancient  Bercea  once  lay  on  this  hill.  Arabian 
authors  affirm  that  the  hill  is  supported  by  8000  columns.  Down  to  1822 
the  hill  was  partially  occupied  by  awelling-houses.  We  cross  a  handsome 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  and  enter  an  outer  tower,  with  tasteful  enricb- 
ments  in  iron  on  the  door.  A  viaduct  next  leads  to  a  vestibule.  Over 
the  strong  iron  door  on  the  right  are  sculptured  basilisks.  The  inscrip- 
tions by  Melik  e^-Zahir  date  from  606  of  the  Hegira  (1209).  By  the  sides 
of  the  second  door  are  leopards'  heads  carved  on  the  stone.  We  now  reach 
a  plateau  within  the  walls,  which  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
direction  of  several  streets  is  traceable,  and  a  number  of  arches  still  exist. 
In  the  middle  of  this  space  is  a  large  vault,  partially  hewn  in  the  rock, 
with  a  roof  borne  by  four  columns  built  into  the  waJls.  This  subterranean 
chamber  seems  to  have  been  a  cistern.  The  finest  view  is  enjoyed  from 
the  top  of  the  minaret.  —  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  citadel  are  two  interest- 
ing old  cannons,  consisting  of  iron  rings  soldered  together  witii  lead. 

The  Bazaar  (PI.  D,  3)  consists  of  a  number  of  handsome,  clean 
streets  roofed  with  stone  (or,  in  a  few  cases,  with  wood).  The  wares 
are  mostly  of  European  manufacture.  The  air-holes  in  the  roof  haTe 
shades  drawn  over  them  by  cords  when  the  sun  shines. 

To  the  left,  not  far  from  the  W.  entrance  to  the  bazaar,  a  street 
diverges  to  the  Great  Hosqne  (JdmV  Zakartyt;  PI.  6,  D  3),  which 
occupies  the  site  of  a  church  ascribed  to  the  Empress  Helena. 

This  mosque  is  sometimes  called  JAm^  el-Umawt  from,  having  been 

built  by  the  Omayyades,  and  it  is  said  to  have  resembled  ttie  great  mosque 

of  Damascus.    In  1169  it  was  burned  down  by  the  Isma^lians  (p.  IxxiiJ, 

and  thereafter  rebuilt  by  Nfireddin  (p.  875).    It  was  again  destroyed  by 

the  Mongols.    The   minaret,  which  rises  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  court 

to  a  height  of  about  180  ft.,   dates  from  1280.    Three  sides  of  the  large 

court  are  flanked   with  colonnades.    The  mosque  itself,  situated  on  the 

»»  side  of  the   court,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wooden  screen,  the 

smaller  section  being  used  for  daily  prayer,  the  larger  being  set  apart  for 

Anf®^™?°  ^^  Fridays.    The  'Tomb  of  Zacharias%  the  father  of  John  the 

"«o  iV'    ?  .*"®   possession  of  which  Samaria  and  other  places  in  Syria 

"  *ay.  claim,  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  gilded  railing. 
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-  Opposite  the  Great  Mosque  rises  tlie  JdmV  el^Haldw'iyeh  (PI.  1 ; 
D,  B),  an  ancient  chuich  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena,  over 
the  entrance  to  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone  hearing  a  Maltese 
cross.  In  the  interior  are  pilasters  with  acanthus  capitals,  and  a 
cornice  of  the  same  character. 

The  large  Stkagooue  in  the  Jewish  quarter  deserves  inspection. 
In  the  centre  is  a  court  flanked  with  arcades.  The  Hebrew  in- 
scriptions here  do  not  seem  ancient ,  although  the  custodian  de- 
clares the  building  to  be  thousands  of  years  old. 

Near  the  Bdb  el~Mak&m  (PI.  D,  4),  in  the  S.  quarter  of  the  town, 
are  several  rock-caverns,  most  of  which  were  probably  once  quarries. 

In  the  S.  wall  of  the  JdmV  el-Kikaneh  (PI.  0,  3)  is  a  block  of 
basalt  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Hittite  hieroglyphic  character 
(p.  369). 

A  ride  to  the  N.  of  the  town  is  recommended,  past  the  dervish 
monastery  of  Sheikhu  Bekr  (PI.  £,  1)  and  to  the  orchards  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kuweik  (p.  374),  where  the  Aleppines  sometimes  spend 
whole  days  in  their  summer-houses. 

FsoM  Aleppo  to  KraNESBiM,  ca.  5V4  hrs.  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  via 
(3  hra.)  Khdn  TUmdn,  where  the  valley  expands;  (>/i  hr.)  KaVajtyeh^  (V'br.) 
Zeitdfiy  i*/t  hr!)  BeifMj  and  (>/<  hr.)  Nebi  ^Is^  a  well  bailt  among  the  ruins 
of  a  church  on  the  highest  hill  of  the  chain.  The  Ifahr  Kuweik  (p.  374) 
here  loses  itself  in  the  morass  of  EhMathh,  Above  the  morass,  on  a  ter- 
race of  the  hills  facing  the  S.,  are  situated  the  ruins  of  — 

Kinnesrln  (Turk.  Etki  ffahb^  i.e.  Old  Aleppo).  Kinnesrln  ('eagle's  nest') 
was  the  ancient^  and  became  afterwards  the  modern  *  Arabic  name  of  Chalets^ 
which  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator  and  afterwards  became  a  frontier- 
town  of  the  enoipire  towards  Persia  and  towards  Arabia.  The  inhabitants 
saved  the  town  from  beine  plundered  by  the  Persians  by  paying  200  pounds 
of  gold  to  Ghosroes.  In  629  the  town  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Abu 
'Ubeida  (p.  29Q),  after  which  it  acquired  great  importance  as  a  military 
colony  and  the  capital  of  "S.  Syria.  As  Aleppo  increased  in  importance, 
however,  Kinnesrin  gradually  declined,  especially  when  the  great  caravan- 
route  was  altered  and  ceased  to  pass  the  town.  In  961,  when  the  Em- 
peror Kicephorus  took  possession  of  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  of  Kinnesrin 
abandoned  their  town.    In  the  13th  cent,  the  place  was  nearly 'deserted.  ' 

The  shapeless  Ruint  consist  of  large  fragments  of  massive  walls,  over 
6  ft.  in  thickness.  On  the  &.E.  side  are  remains  of  a  square  tower.  On 
a  hill  to  the  K.E.  stands  a  ruined  castle  with  subterranean  vaults.  The 
rocks  here  contain  numerous  tomb-grottoes. 

From  Kinnesrin  we  may  reach  Sermtn  (p.  869),  on  the  road  to  Hama, 
in  6  hrs. 

From  Aleppo  to  1^'at  Sim'to. 
T»/4  hrs.    The  traveller  who  has  no  dragoman  should  make  sure  tl^t 
his  MukM  knows  the  way.    Travelling  is  sometimes  rendered  unsafe  by 
the  nomadic  Kurds  and  Turcomans  who  range  through  the  greaier  part 

Leaving  Aleppo,  we  follow  the  direction  of  the  *«lf BJ^pJtJJ*"*'  AftSi 
ing  them  a  little  to  our  left.  Picturesque  fe*'0''P,V^XfS«S»,  beyond 
1  hr.  35  min.  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the  'f^}^%,^Lz''i!rorihe  right, 
which  we  perceive  Kt^r  Hamrd,  about  1^  min.  ijejj^  ^d  Anada  in  the 
We  next  see  (20  min.)  the 'village  of  JTo'arrd  below  »e^hHne  ^^ 
distance  to  the  right.  In  27  min.  more  we  Pf  ««i^^  the  (6  min).  telegraph 
a  hill.    Beyond  (1/4  hr.)  Yakit,  on  the  left,  we  10 
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wires  towards  the  village  of  Basitn.  The  bftrren  Jebel  Sifn'dm  ris^  »n 
the  W.  To  the  N.E.,  iO  min.  farther  on,  we  observe  a  pilgrimage-shrine, 
i/shr.  distant.  In  10  min.  more  we  come  to  the  rained  village  o(  Etf^ftk, 
where  there  are  a  few  rock-tombs.  After  10  min.  'Ain  Jdsra  lies  opposite 
us  to  the  S.,  and  in  */<  hr.  more  we  obtain  a  distant  view  of  the  yiUage 
of  Hawdr^  to  the  S.S.W.  The  route  next  passes  (Vt  hr.)  some  ruins  in  » 
dale  to  the.  left,  and  then  (35  min.)  several  cisterns,  beyond  w^hich,  &t  & 
biforcatiOB  of  the  path,  it  turns  to  the  right.  In  35  min.  we  reach  the 
ruins  of  a  large  village  (Bo/ertint).  Adjoining  them  is  the  well-preserrei 
apse  of  a  church,  with  crosses  on  the  doors.  At  both  enda  of  the  village 
are  a  number  of  rock-tombs  with  recesses.  We  next  come  to  (i/s  hr.)  an 
interesting  little  church,  built  of  blocks  of  stone,  8  ft.  in  length.  Over 
the  doors  at  the  W.  end,  and  on  the  8.  side,  are  placed  rosettes  with 
crosses  and  arabesques.  The  five- arched  windows  in  the  side  of  the 
church  are  bordered  with  a  frieze.  Near  the  church  stands  a  tower  la 
the  same  style.  To  the  K.  are  the  ruins  of  a  village.  We  paas  Oh  hr.) 
the  ruined  village  of  Bauir  on  the  left,  and  soon  obtain  (i/s  hr.)  a  view 
of  the  grand  ruins  of  Kal'at  Sim'an,  which  we  reach  in  1/4  hr.  more. 
Kal'at  Sim'&n.  —  Aogoumodation  in  tents :  P&ovisioms  must  be  brought 
H18TOKT.  KaFat  Sim'&n  sprang  up  in  the  6th  cent,  after  Christ  on 
the  establishment  here  of  a  convent  (Mandra)  of  the  order  of  the  StylUtt, 
or  'pillar  hermits'.  Binuon^  the  founder  of  the  order,  the  son  of  a  peasant, 
was  born  in  391  and  died  in  459.     He  began  at  an  early  age  to  subject 
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himself  to  the  severest  penances  and  privations. 
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column  of  moderate  height,  on  which  he  spent  seven  years,  after  wliich 
he  established  himself  on  the  top  of  a  column  38  ft.  high,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Exposed  here  to  wind  and  storm,  often  fasting,  always 
standing,  and  unable  to  sleep,  or  sitting  with  his  legs  doubled  up  under 
»n?  i^S®^  wounds  and  weakness  rendered  standing  no  longer  possible, 
lect».i^''^.5°"?,^  *®  ^^®  column  or  enclosed  by  a  railing,  he  delivered 
^ittres  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  lofty  staUon  and  attracted  thou- 
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sands  of  hearers  and  pnpils.  The  principal  church  here  dates  from  the 
5th  century 4  The  description  given  by  Evagrins,  an  author  of  the  6th  cent., 
applies  perfectly  to  the  ruins  now  before  us.  The  Muslims  made  a  fortress 
out  of  the  church  and  monastery. 

The  Bunrs  of  KeiFat  BimFdn^  forming  by  far  the  finest  group  of  the  kind 
in  N.  Syria,  are  surrounded  by  desolate  mountains  and  lie  on  the  K.  slope  of 
the  LdHmD&gh  or  Jebel  Barakdty  which  is  named  after  the  Weli  Abu  Barakdt. 
They  occupy  a  plateau  about  600  yds.  long  and  160  yds.  wide,  which  is 
bounded  by  deep  valleys  except  on  the  K.  side.  The  outer  wall  erected 
by  the  Muslims,  with  its  towers,  is  still  traceable  at  places. 

The  centre  of  the  establishment  is  formed  by  the  imposing  Monastbbt 
Ghcboh,  the  plan  of  which  answers  so  well  to  the  description  given  by 
Procopius  of  the  church  of  the  Apostles  erected  by  Constantino  as  his 
burial-place,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  that  older  building.  It  con- 
sists of  four  extensive  arms,  each  flanked  with  aisles,  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  of  equal  arms,  and  each  containing  two  rows  of  six 
columns.  [The  £.  arm  (PI.  A)  contains  nine  pairs  of  columns.]  Where 
the  arms  meet,  there  is  formed  an  imposing,  octagonal,  open  central 
space,  defined  by  the  end-piers  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  aisles  are 
continued  round  the  diagonal  sides  of  this  central  space  and  extended 
into  small  apses  occupying  the  exterior  angles  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
This  remarkable  church  merits  a  high  rank  among  the  monuments  of 
early  Christian  art  as  being  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  earliest,  and 
finest  examples  of  the  combination  of  the  basilica  form  with  that  of  the 
Greek  cross. 

In  front  of  the  Jfbrth  Wing  or  Trani^t  (PI.  D)  once  ran  a  peristyle  (a)^ 
of  which  there  is  now  no  trace.  Over  the  three  portals  {a\  a*,  a*),  one  larger 
and  two  smaller,  leading  into  the  K.  arm  of  the  church,  runs  a  double 
moulding,  the  upper  part  of  which  runs  round  the  small  arched  windows 
over  the  portals,  and  round  the  two  higher  windows  flanking  the  central 
portals.  The  mouldings  on  the  sides  (&,  e)  are  also  prolonged  over  the 
smaller  portals  in  front.  Above  the  middle  portal  (a*),  higher  up,  is 
another  small  moulding  which  supported  three  smidl  columns,  two  of 
which  are  still  in  siM.  Above-  these  again  are  introduced  small  arched 
windows.  The  rest  of  this  facade  is  destroyed.  —  We  now  walk  round 
the  N.W.  corner,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  We  find  here  two 
portals  (€\  c>).  On  a  level  with  the  beginning  of  their  lintels  there  is  a 
string-course  running  along  the  whole  wall.  Above  this  are  arched  win- 
dows, three  between  the  comer  and  the  first  portal,  three  between  the 
two  portalsj  and  one  between  the  second  portal  and  the  angle.  Over  the 
portfJs  are  lower  arched  windows.  All  the  nine  windows  are  bordered 
with  moulding.  From  the  angle  projects  the  small  apse  (i)  of  the  octagon 
with  its  three  small  windows.  Of  the  peristyle  on  the  W.  side  (c)  there 
are  now  few  remains. 

As  the  ground  here  slopes  rapidly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  an 
artificial  foundation  for  the  Wtit  Wing  or  Nom  (E).  The  large  arches 
leading  into  these  substructions  are  still  visible.  The  peristyle  was  once 
continued  farther  to  the  W.  on  the  side  marked  d  in  the  plan.  The  W. 
entrance  (e)  was  probably  the  chief  portal  of  the  church,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  covered  the  four  now  visible 
entrances  to  the  substructions.  The  front  was  *in  antis",  and  consisted 
of  three  portals,  of  which  that  on  the  left,  with  a  small  arched  window 
above  it,  is  entire,  while  part  only  of  the  small  portal  on  the  right  is 
preserved.  In  front  of  the  central  portal  stood  three  columns,  one  of 
which  still  exists.  The  bases  of  the  two  others  and  the  adjacent  door- 
post on  the  right  are  still  to  be  seen. 

We  now  return  to  the  W.  side  of  the  N.  transept  (D)^  and  enter  by 
the  door  (ei).  The  columns  and  arcades  of  Corinthian  tendency  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles  here  are  still  partly  preserved,  and  so, 
too,  is  the  side-chapel  /.  A  very  large  arch  leads  hence  into  the  magni- 
ficent Odagon  (Flan  C).  In  the  centre  still  lies  the  pedestal  [g)  of  a  column 
on  which  perhaps  St.  Simeon  (p.  878)  stood  (comp.  p.  880).  The  arches  of 
the  octagon  are  adorned  with  a  frieze.   They  rest  on  massive  comer-piers 
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of  Corinthian  character,  and  on  monolithic  colnmns,  placed  near  the  cor- 
ners.  The  frieze  of  the  arches  is  produced  in  a  straight  line  over  the 
capitals  of  the  piers,  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  piers  are  placed 
pedestals  for  statues.  Four  arches  of  the  octagon  lead  into  the  naves  of 
Aj  B^  Dy  and  E;  the  four  others  enter  the  connecting  spaces  between  the 
ftisles  5.  tf,  7,  and  8,  and  the  round  apses  1,  2y  3,  and  4.  Each  of  these 
connecting  spaces  is  bounded  by  two  arches,  resting  on  the  corner-piers 
of  the  o«tagon  on  one  side,  and  on  those  of  the  aisles  on  the  other  side. 
The  East  Winff  or  Ohoit  (A)  is  longer  than  the  others.  On  the  capitals 
to  the  left  there  are  still  traces  of  red  painting.  The  apses  A,  i,  i  of 
this  part  of  the  church  are  most  elaborately  enriched.  The  large  main 
arch,  with  its  wide  band  of  moulding,  here  rests  on  a  pilaster,  the  fluting 
of  which  is  interrupted  by  a  section  adorned  with  flowers  near  the  top. 
Over  the  five  lower  arched  windows  of  the  principal  apse  runs  a  rich 
moulding.  Each  of  the  side-apses  has  a  round-arched  window.  —  Externally 
this  triple  apse  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance,  being  rounded  and 
adorned  with  columns  of  two  orders,  placed  in  rows,  one  above  the  other. 
These  two  rows  are  separated  by  an  abacus,  and  the  upper  columns  serve 
to  support  the  corbels  of  the  cornice.  Between  these  corbels  are  others, 
projecting  independently,  above  each  pair  of  which  a  small  shell-shaped 
niche  has  been  introduced. 

A  door  leads  us  from  the  outside  into  the  space  F,  (7,  adjoining  the 
apse,  and  once  apparently  used  by  the  Muslims.  We  cross  the  large 
court  J5r,  portions  of  the  8.  side  of  which  are  well  preserved.  In  the 
court  stands  a  large  mass  of  rock  ({),  approached  by  stepe;  this  may 
possibly  be  the  rock  on  which  the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  (p.  878)  stood 
(comp.  p.  379). 

The  E.  side  of  the  South  Winff  or  Tr<m$«pt  (B)y  in  the  direction  of  the 
court,  is  admirably  preserved ;  it  has  two  portals,  four  small  windows,  and  a 
small  projecting  part  in  the  middle  (m).  The  mouldings  and  capitals  here 
are  richly  varied.  The  W.  side  (a)  has  three  portals  with  small  arched  win- 
dows above  them,  and  larger  windows  of  the  same  character  between  them. 
On  the  S.  side  of  B  is  a  large  entrance  with  the  porch  o,  which  is  entered 
by  four  square  doors.  Above  the  two  central  doors  are  lofty  arches,  and 
over  the  doors  of  the  aisles  small  arched  windows  have  been  introduced.  — 
We  cross  the  porch  and  examine  the  outside  of  the  portal.  Its  three  wide 
arches  rest  on  projecting  corner-piers,  while  the  central  arch,  with  its 
highly  elaborate  mouldings,  is  also  supported  by  two  monolithic  columns 
standing  a  short  distance  from  the  piers.  Over  the  three  portals  are  hand- 
some, well-preserved  pediments.  The  Outermost  beams  of  the  pediments 
are  produced  upwards  and  bent  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  long 
cornice  over  the  central  portal.  This  cornice  bears  the  superstructure 
of  the  portal,  flanked  with  short  pilasters,  bearing  a  highly  ornate  entab- 
lature, and  pierced  with  four  arched  windows,  the  moulding-  of  which 
is  produced  as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the  comer-pilasters.  The  entablature 
of  the  pediment,  the  mouldings,  and  the  upper  entablature  (as  well  as 
also  the  inner  portals  first  mentioned)  are  all  adorned  with  dentils. 
The  three  colnmns  wliich  bore  the  corbels  of  the  uppei^  entablature,  and 
the  two  columns  which  once  stood  between  the  pediments,  no  longer  exist. 

The  church  is  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  many  other  buildings  of  a  less 
ornate  character,  which  formed  the  Monastbbt  or  Mandra.  The  sub- 
structions are  practically  all  that  remains  of  the  chapel  /.  The  a^oining 
chamber  K  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Of  if  a  large  portal  to  the  W. 
alone  exists.  The  corridor  L  is  still  traceable,  but  the  chambers  to  the 
E.  of  it  are  nearly  obliterated.    The  projecting  structure  N  still  exists. 

To  the  S.  of  this  extensive  pile  of  buildings  rises  another  Chitbch  of 
similar  style,  the  interior  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  several  families. 
It  was  once  covered  with  a  dome.  The  nave  was  of  octagonal  shape,  in- 
serted in  a  square  space.  The  diagonal  sides  of  the  octagon  contain 
corner-niches  (two  round  and  two  square)^  the  principal  apse  projects. 
Apound  the  square  nucleus  of  the  structure  run  aisles  formed  by  colnmns, 
aescpiMng  a  larger  square.    This  church  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
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colonnade  with  an  adj.tcent  Bcuiliea.  TI16  latter  contains  four  p^irs  of 
polnmns,  and  the  round  apse  of  the  nave  is  externally  square  in  form. 

On  the  N.  side  of  KaVat  Sim'an,  and  still  within  its  outer  wall ,  is 
the  small  building  0,  with  its  gabled  roof.  The  gable  has  three  windows. 
The  interior,  which  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  entered  by  a  portal.  The 
N.  and  S.  sides  each  contain  three  vaulted  niches,  and  the  E.  end  two. 

Fkom  KaCat  Siii'iN  TO  TuBifiNfN,  3«/4  hrs.  Leaving  Karat  Sim'an, 
we  ride  down  the  valley,  sJcirting  the  E.  side  of  the  village,  where  several 
other  old  buildings  are  still  standing.  After  20  min.  we  cross  the  valley. 
Where  the  path  divides  (20  min.),  we  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  reach 
(I/4  hr.)  the  village  of  JSr/eidi,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  which 
possesses  a  beautiful  house  dating  from  'Aug.  13th,  510."  The  upper  story 
is  adorned  with  an  elegant  gallery  borne  by  columns,  with  enriched  bal- 
astrades.  The  arcades  are  bordered  with  9  moulding  which  ends  at  the 
sides  in  volutes.  The  capitals  are  very  varied,  and  some  of  them  bear 
crosses,  —  To  the  W.  lie  the  ruins  of  Khat^rOy  about  20  min.  from  Erfeidi, 
with  two  interesting  tombs.  That  of  Isidorus,  of  Oct.  9th,  222,  consists 
of  two  pilasters  with  an  entablature,  and  that  of  Emilius  Reginus,  dating 
from  July  20th,  195,  is  formed  by  two  columns  and  an  entablature.  A  path 
leads  to  the  S.W.  from  Khatiira  to  (6  hrs.)  the  village  of  Yeni  Shelter  (p.  382). 

From  Ehatura  we  regain  our  direct  route  in  10  min.,  and  (5  min.) 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  left.  We  obtain  (25  min.)  another  fine  view  of 
Kal'at  Sim'an,  and  (10  min.)  then  begin  to  descend.  We  next  reach  (20  min.) 
bdrit  Isxeh^  the  chief  place  in  the  Eada  Jebel  Sim'ftn,  and  beyond  it  we 
ascend  to  the  right.  From  the  t(n)  of  the  hill  (10  min.)  the  route  traverses 
the  lofty  plain,  next  reaching  (35  min.)  MugMret  Zc^ter,  a  cavern-dwell- 
ing, with  water  near  it.  We  descend  to  (36  min.)  Tellddi^  lying  on  the 
right,  pass  (17  min.)  the  ruins  of  KMrbel  ed-Deir  (p.  864)  on  the  left,  and 
reach  (23  min.)  Turmdnin,  on  the  Alexandre tta  road  (see  p.  364). 


47.  From  Aleppo  to  Alexandretta  vid  Antioch. 

Bide  of  27i/«  hrs.  Bridle-path  to  (18  hrs.)  Antioch;  road  thence  to 
Alexandretta,  but  much  of  it  in  very  bad  order. 

From  Aleppo  to  (6V3  hw.)  TurmSLnin^  see  p.  364.  Beyond 
Tuim!lnin  -we  cross  a  well-tilled  plain,  of  a  rich,  reddisli  soil,  to 
(53  min.)  — 

"DknJk  (accommodation  in  the  Sheikh's  house).  In  the  village, 
towards  the  W.  side,  stands  a  handsome  building,  which  Is,  how- 
ever, entirely  surrounded  by  houses,  and  difficult  of  access.  To  the 
W.  of  it  is  a  small  church  with  handsome  rosettes  and  a  few  win- 
dows. A  little  farther  to  the  S.  rises  a  small  tower  with  a  dome 
resting  on  four  columns.  Near  the  village  are  numerous  rock-cham- 
bers with  recesses  for  the  dead.  A  very  conspicuous  Columnaf 
Tomb,  of  the  4th  cent.,  consists  of  a  pedestal  10  ft.  high,  on  which 
four  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
bearing  a  roof,  surmounted  with  a  small  blunted  pyramid.  —  To 
the  N.W.  lies  an  interesting  NecropolU. 

Starting  from  the  S.  side  of  the  village,  we  proceed  towards  the 
S.W.,  and  soon  observe  to  the  left  (S.),  about  1/4  hr.  distant,  the 
•village  of  Terib;  after  40  min.  we  perceive  the  ruins  of  Sermada 
(p.  373),  at  the  end  of  the  plain.  18  min.,  a  group  of  ruins;  on 
the  left  are  several  cisterns  with  water,  and  on  the  right  a  number 
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of  gates  and  arcades.  9  mln.,  a  fine  ruined  churcli;  42  min.,  on 
the  left,  more  ruins,  beyond  which  (9  min.)  a  path  ascends  the  hill 
to  the  right.  A  little  farther  on  we  ohserve  traces  of  a  Roman  road 
hewn  in  the  rock.  On  the  right  (17  min.)  lies  a  group  of  ruins 
called  Kasr  el-Bendt  (*hou8e  of  the  girls')  from  the  tradition  that  it 
was  once  a  nunnery.  The  W.  side  of  a  basilica,  with  a  tower,  is 
the  best-preserved  relic  here.  25  min.,  Burj  er-Rakseh,  with  nu- 
merous ruins  and  tombs.  Farther  on  (l/^hr.)  the  valley  expands. 
Beyond  (25  min.)  a  small  village  on  the  left  we  soon  obtain  a  view 
of  the  great  plain  (El-Amk),  the  lake,  and  the  chain  of  the  Amanus. 
After  40  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  an  important  road  from  the 
right ,  and  in  5  min.  reaches  the  poor  KMn  Yeni  Sheher  ('new 
town').  The  country  is  well  cultivated,  but  is  infested  with  thieves. 

We  cross  the  brook  here  by  a  bridge  and  skirt  the  chain  of 
hills  to  the  left.  In  II/2  ^i*.  we  reach  the  village  of  Hdrim,  Here, 
beautifully  situated  on  an  artificial  hill,  is  an  Arabian  castle,  con- 
taining a  number  of  chambers,  rock-staircases,  a  deep  moat,  and  a 
tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  castle,  under  the  name  of  distrum 
JJarenkhy  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  who  rebuilt  it 
for  the  protection  of  their  flocks.  In  1163  Niireddin  routed  an 
army  of  the  Franks  in  this  neighbourhood  (p.lxxxUi).  Melik  el-'Azu 
erected  a  new  and  very  strong  castle  here  in  1232.  The  district 
was  so  fertile  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Little  Damascus.  In 
the  environs  are  numerous  rock-tombs. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  mountains  to  the  W.,  we  cross  a  brook, 
and  in  1  hr.  reach  Khdn  Kilsd,  To  the  right  rise  a  number  of  isol- 
ated hills.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Orontts,  and  in  25  min. 
the  Jisr  el-Hactid  (*iron  bridge'),  with  its  four  arches,  formerly  a 
point  of  great  importance.  It  still  possesses  UUs^de-  pont.  On  the 
river  are  water-wheels  and  a  mill,  and  beyond  it  is  a  khan.  Farther 
on  we  keep  the  lake  of  Antioch  to  our  right,  and  pass  quantities  of 
the  liquorice  plant  (Qlycyrrhiza  glabra) ,  After  1  hr.  40  min.  we 
turn  into  a  broad  valley  more  towards  the  S. ,  and  pass  some  wells. 
On  the  left  (I/2  hr.)  a  small  valley  opens,  and  on  the  right  are  an 
aqueduct  and  a  group  of  houses  called  JUija.  We  pass  (23  min.)  » 
well  on  the  left,  and  (20  min.)  two  villages  on  the  right,  and  reach 
(10  min.)  the  beginning  of  the  orchards.  On  the  left  (7  min.)  are 
rock-tombs,  and  on  the  hill  above  us  rise  the  walls  of  ancient  An- 
tioch. In  10  min.  we  pass  the  site  of  the  B&b  B^lus,  or  E.  gate 
(p.  387),  and  in  1/4  hr.  more  observe  numerous  tombs  on  the  left. 
In  13  min.  more  we  reach  Antioch. 

Antioch.  —  Aggommodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  houses  of  the 
consular  agents,  to  whom,  however,  an  Introduction  is  necessary,  or  in  a 
dirty  kind  of  casino,  or  Greek  caf^,  in  theW.  part  of  the  town.  Visitors 
nave  to  bring  their  own  bedding.  —  Tdbkish  Post  A  Telbosaph  Statiok. 

Consulates.  British,  J.  DouSk^  vice-consul^  French,  Fotton^  consiilar 
agent ;  German,  Mardirot Miudkian,  consular  agent;  Italian,  /).  Atar,  agent 

PHraiciAH.    Dr.  QlyptU  (a  Greek). 
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PHOTOQiupas  are  best  obtained  from  CUm$nt  Thioenet  at  Aleppo,  though 
there  is  also  a  photographer  in  Antioch. 

Antiquitiba.  Large  numbers  of  gems  and  coins  are  brought  to  light 
by  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  which  wash  down  the  soil  from  the  hills. 
Some  of  these  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  die-sinker's  art,  but  for- 
geries are  not  uncommon.    Careful  bargaining  is  always  necessary. 

Antioch  (Arab.  Antdkiyeh)  lies  in  the  beautiful  and  extremely 
fertile  plain  of  tlie  lower  Orontes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream 
(now  called  El-^AH),  whioh  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four 
arcbes.  The  town  nestles  picturesquely  among  the  green  orchards 
at  the  S.  base  of  the  rugged  Aft.  SUpius  (Arab.  Habib  eri'Nejjdr; 
1445  ft.).  The  peaks  of  this  range  of  hills  (the  Mona  Ca8iu$  of 
antiquity),  anciently  called  Silpius,  OrocassiaSy  and  StauriUj  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  which  rarely  contain  water. 
The  modem  town,  occupying  scarcely  one-tenth  part  (to  the  N.W.) 
of  its  ancient  area,  contains  28,000  inhab.  (4000  Christians,  a  few 
Jews)  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Kdimmakdm.  The  ordinary  language  is 
Turkish,  practically  the  only  language  understood  by  the  authori- 
ties ;  but  Armenian  and  Arabic  are  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. While  in  ancient  times  the  oity  took  an  active  part  in  the 
transmission  of  goods  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  lay  at 
the  intersection  of  the  important  routes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea  (Seleucia)  and  from  the  Bika'  (p.  292)  to  Asia  Minor,  its  pre- 
sent trade  is  very  insignificant.  Liquorice  is  exported  to  America 
and  maize  to  Europe.  There  are  several  soap-factories ;  the  shoes 
and  the  plain  but  durable  knives  of  Antiooh  are  prized ;  and  the 
eels  with  which  the  Orontes  abounds  are  noted.  Large  water-wheels 
are  used  to  irrigate  the  orchards. 

After  his  victory  at  Ipsus,  in  B.C.  301,  SeUucus  /.  Jfieaior  (p.  Ixrxviii) 
founded  the  city  of  Antiochia  (named  after  his  father)  near  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Bottios,  which  had  been  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Greek 
colonies  of  lopolis^  on  the  hill  of  Silpius  to  the  S.,  and  Ptxgxu  Bottia  had 
already  been  established  here.  The  town,  which  at  first  lay  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Orontes  only,  was  peopled  with  Macedonians  and  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  town  of  Antigonia,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
lain  about  6  H.  to  the  IT.  of  Antiochia.  The  town  also  contained  the 
native  inhabitants  and  a  number  of  Jews.  Seleucus  and  his  successors 
adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings  and  laid  out  streets  of  columns, 
flanked  on  both  sides  with  covered  colonnades  as  a  protection  against 
heat  and  rain.  From  the  reign  of  Seleucus  also  dates  the  seated  statue 
of  the  goddess  of  Antiochia,  by  Eutychides,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus.  We 
obtain  an  idea  of  this  work  from  coins  and  from  the  copy  in  the  Vatican. 
AnHoehus  the  Great  (B.C.  223-187)  founded  an  extensive  new  quarter  on 
the  island  in  the  Orontes,  which  was  then  much  larger  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, and  united  it  with  the  old  town  by  five  handsome  bridges.  An- 
Uoehus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  176-164)  added  a  residential  suburb  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  town,  next  the  hill-slope  which  had  been  avoided  by  Seleucus  on 
account  of  its  destructive  torrents. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Antioch,  the  sumptuous  cap- 
ital of  the  splendour-loving  Seleucidse,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  centre 
Of  commerce.  The  population^  consisting  of  Greek  and  Syrian  elements, 
was  of  a  restless  and  voluptuous  character,  and,  though  frequently  visited 
by  earthquakes,  never  allowed  its  pleasures  to  suffer  much  interruption. 
Notwithstanding  all  its  advantages  Antioch,  being  a  creation  of  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty,  lacked  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities ,  and 
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was  notable  for  the  time-serving  and  fickle  character  of  ita  inhabitania. 
In  83,  when  the  Seleucidan  dynasty  waa  in  a  tottering  condition,  Antiocb 
was  temporarily  the  residence  of  Ttgrane$y  King  of  Armenia,  but  hid 
supremacy  was  soon  afterwards  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Romans,  whom 
the  citizens  welcomed  as  their  deliverers  from  a  foreign  yoke.  F&mpef 
accorded  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  to  Antioch,  and  the  city 
became  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  the  headquarters  of  the  milit&ry  and 
political  administration  of  the  district.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  in 
B.  G.  48,  however,  the  citizens  speedily  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
Pompey  to  the  victorious  CSossar,  who  rewarded  them  by  confirming  their 
privileges  and  by  erecting  a  pillared  hall  (Csesareum),  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre (on  the  Acropolis),  and  a  bath.  Tiberius  built  a  wall  round  the 
S.  suburb,  which  was  connected  both  with  the  Acropolis  and  with  the 
*old'  and  ^new  town',  to  that  thenceforth  Antioch  consisted  of  four  quu- 
ters.  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  8.  end  were  its  streets  of  columns, 
with  double  colonnades:  the  longest  of  these  ran  hrom  the  E.  gate  to  the 
W.  gate,  a  distance  of  i  M .  The  city  owed  its  supply  of  excellent  water 
from  Daphne  to  CaUffUla^  TrtOany  And  Hadrian.  ^Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
astrous earthquakes  of  B.C.  184,  A.D.  37,  one  in  the  reign  of  Ckmdiiu  (41-54), 
and  the  most  destructive  of  all  in  115,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (who  had 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Circus),  the  city  sustained  no  permanent  injury,  as 
it  was  on  each  occasion  restored  or  rebuilt  in  a  finer  style  than  before. 

At  Antioch  a  Christian  community  was  for  the  first  time  formed  in- 
dependently of  the  synagogue,  and  here  the  members  of  the  new  sect 
were  first  called  Christians  (Acts  xi.  26).  It  was  from  Antioch  that  St.  Paul 
started  on  his  missionary  travels  (Acts  xiii.  4).  Antioch  thus  became  the 
cradle  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  among  its  citizens  were  numbered  many 
martyrs,  including  Bishop  Ignatius  (in  the  time  of  Trajan).  —  In  260  An- 
tioch was  sacked  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
was  captured  by  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra.  Aungian  recovered  and 
restored  the  city,  and  JHodeHan  built  a  gigantic  imperial  palace  on  the 
island.  CoMtcmtlne  erected  a  magnificent  new  edifice  on  the  site  of  the 
early  and  simple  ^Church  of  the  Apostles'  (besides  a  Prsetorium  and  other 
buildings).  The  new  church  was  completed  by  his  son,  OonstctnUu^^  in 
whose  reign  (341)  the  city  was  devastated  bv  another  earthquake.  J%dia» 
the  ApMiate,  who  spent  the  winter  of  862-363  at  Antioch,  relieved  his 
preparations  for  the  Persian  war  by  the  composition  of  his  treatise  'against 
the  Christians'.  Antioch  attained  its  greatest  size  under  Theododus  ike 
Cfreaty  who  advanced  the  walls  by  more  than  a  Roman  mile  on  the  W. 
and  mountain  sides.  According  to  reports  of  the  Chinese,  who  at  that 
time  had  commerciiJ  relations  with  Antioch  (which  they  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire),  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  iOO  stadia,  or 
about  llVs  M.  St.  Chrysostom,  who  was  a  presbyter  here  for  12  years 
before  he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  estimated  the  population  of 
Antioch  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  at  200,000,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Christians.  The  most  illustrious  pagan  scholar  at  that  date  was  the 
orator  Libanius,  the  teacher  of  Chrysostom. 

Although  at  first  Antioch  lagged  behind  the  older  Alexandria  in  the 
domain  of  science,  yet  after  the  4th  cent,  it  took  the  leading  place  in  the 
department  of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis.  In  contrast  to  the'mystical 
and  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  ^Antioehians'  applied 
the  principles  of  historical  and  grammatical  criticism  to  the  sacred  docu- 
ments. Paul  of  Samosata  (p.  399),  created  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  260,  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  the  orthodox  by  his  revival  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  human  being  in  whom  the  might  of  Qod  was  manifested  in 
the  form  of  the  'Logos',  and  he  was  accordingly  excommunicated  by  the 
•Council  of  Antioch  in  269.  Between  the  middle  of  the  8rd  cent,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  more  than  SO  ecclesiastical  councils  met  at  Antiocb. 
According  to  a  tradition  founded  upon(Jal.  ii.  11  et  seq.,  St.  Peter  was  the  first 
Dishop  of  Antioch ;  and  the  church  of  Antioch  therefore  ranked  next  to 
Alexandria  and  Rome  at  the  Council  of  Niccea.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
ruled  over  12  provinces  with  167  bishops.  Antioch  became  the  ^metropolis 
ana  eye*  ofE.  Christendom.  The  Orthodox  Greek  church  retains  the  Utle 
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^Patriarch  of  Antioch\  but  ita  holder  now  resides  at  Damascus.  In  457 
and  458  the  island  quarter  of  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 
In  consequence  of  an  earthquake  in  526,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  no  fewer 
than  260,t)00  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  in  528  a  similar  cata- 
strophe occasioned  the  death  of  5000  more.  In  538Antioch  was  plundered 
by  the  Sassanide  monarch  Ghosroes  I.  (p.  395),  who  carried  away  many  of 
the  inhabitants  to  l^ew  Antioch  in  Assyria.  Justinian  exhibited  much  zeal 
in  rebuilding  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  restore  its  ancient  glory.  —  In 
637  Antioch  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom  it  was  at  length 
vrrested  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas  in  969.  In  1084  the 
city  was  betrayed  to  Suleim&n,  the  Turkish  prince  of  Iconium. 

In  1097  the  Crus%ders  found  it  difficult  to  invest  the  city  completely, 
nor  could  they  wholly  resist  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Antioehian 
mode  of  life.  An  earthquake  which  took  place  in  Jan.,  1098,  however, 
liad  a  salutary  effect;  they  collected  their  scattered  forces,  and  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  siege  they  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  traitor,  captured 
the  city,  where  they  instituted  a  general  massacre.  A  Persian  army  now 
approached  to  the  relief  of  the  Antiochians,  whereupon  the  Crusaders 
vrere  seized  with  despair.  A  reaction,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the 
finding  of  the  'holy  spear^  (with  'which  the  Saviour^s  side  is  said  to  have 
been  pierced)  by  Peter  of  Amiens  under  the  altar  of  the  principal  church, 
and  the  Crusaders  succeeded  in  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  an  enemy 
of  greatly  superior  numbers.  After  many  dissensions  Bohemund,  Prince 
of  Tarentum,  was  appointed  prince  of  Antioch,  nominally  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium.  The  principaliU^  of  Antioch 
extended  from  Tarsus  to  the  Eleutheros  (ITahr  el-Kebir,  p.  351),  and  east- 
wards to  Seijar  (p.  370)  and  Hirim  (p.  3fiQ).  In  1170  the  Prank  quarter  of 
Antioch  was  destroyed  by  a' fearful  earthquake.  On  19th  Hay,  1268,  the 
Muslims,  under  Sultan  Beibars,  finally  regained  possession  of  the  city.  — 
Comp.  Fdrsier's  Antiochia  (TJreslau,  1897). 

The  MoDBBN  To^N  presents  a  somewhat  dwarfed  appearance 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  town.  The  streets  are  narrow  but  are 
furnished  on  both  sides  with  comparatively  broad  side-walks  se- 
parated by  a  narrow  but  deep  depression  for  the  reception  of  garbage. 
The  streets  are  therefore  impracticable  for  carriages,  and  as  there 
are  few  windows  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  flanking  them  their  ap- 
pearance is  very  sombre.  The  sloping  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses 
present  quite  a  European  aspect. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Sbbai,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town. 
The  court  of  this  building  contains  a  number  of  capitals  and  drums 
of  columns,  two  fine  Sarcophagi,  &nd  the  Statue  of  an  orator  or  poet, 
in  the  style  of  the  statue  of  Sophocles  at  the  Lateran,  which  dates 
from  the  late  imperial  epoch.  This  statue  was  found  in  1895  beside 
the  wall  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  The  larger  sarcophagus,  which 
was  uncovered  during  an  inundation  of  the  Orontes  in  1880-81, 
dates  at  latest  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  and  contained  the  remains 
of  a  victorious  athlete,  whose  portrait  appears  on  one  of  the  ends. 
The  smaller  sarcophagus,  found  between  Seleucia  and  Daphne,  is 
of  somewhat  later  date  and  Inferior  workmanship. 

Inscribed  tombstones  with  reliefs  and  other  antiquities  are  to  be 
seen  in  private  houses,  e.g.  in  that  of  M.  Missakian  (p.  382),  on  the 
Orontes,  about  5  min.  to  the  left  from  the  bridge.  The  finest  collec- 
tion of  the  sort,  including  reliefs  from  Palmyra,  gems,  and  coins, 
belongs  to  Aga  Riff  at  BMUt^  a  gentleman  of  European  culture. 
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Anoibnt  Aktiooh  lay  not  only  on  the  plain  but  on  the  slopes 
of  Mt.  SilpiuB  (p.  383)  and  on  the  plateau  of  this  hill.  The  most 
important  remains  lie  on  the  slopes  to  the  S.  A  walk  round  the 
Akoibnt  Wall  (about  6  hrs.)  is  very  interesting  but  necessltateB  a 
guide.  It  runs  from  the  river  up  to  the  hills  and  beyond  them. 
There  is  almost  no  relic  of  it  in  Uie  plain,  as  after  the  earthquake 
of  1872  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  use  it  in  rebuilding  their 
houses.  The  whole  wall  is  built  of  fine  limestone  from  Mt.  Silpius. 
The  interior  is  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of  janhewn  stones  and 
mortar,  the  outside  being  faced  with  hewn  stones  of  different  sizes. 
At  the  aqueduct  (sei^  below)  the  wall  is  lOi/^  ft.  thick  including  the 
projecting  top,  or  9  ft.  without  it,  so  that  the  statement  of  ancient 
authors  that  a  four -horse  chariot  could  be  driven  along  its  top 
seems  not  incredible.  At  this  point  it  is  still  26  ft.  in  height,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  is  40  ft»  .The  wall  was  interrupted  at 
intervals  of  oa.  53  yds.  by  large  three-storied  towers,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  have  been  360  in  all.  Those  on  the  hill  were  70-80  ft. 
high.  Flights  of  steps  led  up  from  one  to  the  other.  To  judge  by 
the  remains  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  there  were  flights  of  steps  within 
the  towers  and  also  cisterns. 

We  begin  on  the  W.  side,  where  there  was  a  gate,  known  as 
Porta  Chenddm,  Daphnetiea,  or  SancH  OeorgUf  the  site  of  which  may 
be  identified  near  the  large  barracks  erected  by  Ibr&htm  Pasha  with 
stones  taken  from  the  ancient  town-walls.  Following  the  traces  of 
the  wall,  we  ascend  to  (10  min.)  a  handsome  four-arched  Aqueduct 
crossing  the  valley.  In  yi'hi,  we  reach  a  well-preserved  gateway,  4  ft. 
wide.  In  20  min.  more  we  walk  round  a  small  depression  through 
which  we  look  down  upon  the  modem  town,  with  the  slopes  of  Jebel 
MiisA  (p.  361)  beyond  it ;  to  the  N.E.  is  the  lake  of  Antioch  (p.  388). 

A  still  finer  view  is  obtained  from  the  point  (I/4  hr.)  where  the 
wall  again  begins  to  descend  northwards.  To  the  N.  the  large,  pyra- 
midal Jebel  Bayazid  near  Beilau  (p.  362)  is  visible,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  Orontes  is  distinctly  traceable.  Following  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  we  next  pass  (8  min.)  a  large  structure  (130  ft.  in  dia- 
meter), which  resembles  an  amphitlieatre  in  shape  but  is  more 
probably  a  Reservoir,  ^-  After  10  min.  we  reach  a  large  ruined  CattUf 
which  may  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  though  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  as  the  round  towers  indicate,  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders.  From  that  period  also  dates  the  outer  wall  which 
has  been  built  alongside  the  old  wall  for  a  short  distance  here. 

We  continue  to  skirt  the  wall  till  (^2  1^^*)  ^^  arrlYo  at  the  Bdh 
el-HadU  ('iron  gate').  The  wall  (about  60  ft.  in  height)  here  crosses 
a  deep  ravine,  at  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  a  narrow  sluice  to 
permit  the  outflow  of  the  mountain -stream,  which  descends  with 
great  fury  in  vrinter.  This  sluice  was  probably  Originally  fitted  vrith 
iron  framework.  Procopius,  who  mentions  the  wall  in  his  memoir 
On  the  Buildings  of  Justinian'  (ii.  10),  names  the  torrent  Ono- 
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pniktes.  Close  by  is  a  postern,  but  no  proper  gate.  The  wall  hence 
ascends  the  hill  so  steeply  that  we  Can  no  longer  follow  it.  —  We 
may  return  directly  to  the  town  by  joining  the  bridle-path  that 
descends  near  the  Bab  el-Hadid  and  passes  near  the  ruins  of  th^ 
huge  Theatre^  in  which  Sapor  (p.  384)  surprized  the  citizens. 

We,  however,  cross  the  water-course  and  descend  by  a  rough 
path,  passing  the  aqueduct  over  the  stream,  to  the  end  of  the  slope, 
where  we  find  a  rock-cavern  forming  the  Church  of /St.  John  Chry$o» 
stom.  The  small  cemetery  adjoining  belongs  to  the  Latins  (key  at 
the  Capuchin  Monastery  in  the  town),  >' 

About  225  yds.  to  the  E.  of  this  spot  Is  a  Lemarkable  Bock  Belief , 
consisting  of  a  female  head  with  headdreiuHtl^ys  ^t.  in  height)  and 
a  complete  female  figure  resembling  a  caryatid.  These  figures,  the 
outlines  of  which  are  injured^ -were  carved  by  order  of  King  An- 
tioohus  Epiphanes,  in  ord6|>0'ivert  a  pestilence  from  the  city.  The 
historian  Joannes  Malalas,  who  was  born  in  Antioch  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  mentions  that  they  existed  in  his  time  and  that 
the  spot  was  known  as  Charoneion,  or  *place  of  the  under-world'. 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  remains  of  an  old  conduit  and  the  ruined 
monastery  of  St.  Paul,  and  reach  the  site  of  the  old  Bdb  BiUus  or 
St.  BauPs  Gate.  The  town-walls  may  be  traced  N.  from  this  point 
to  the  Orontes,  but  their  remains  are  scanty  and  the  path  is  rough. 

The  best  method  of  tracing  the  N.  wall  is  to  skirt  the  Orontes  to 
the  E.  from  the  Orontes  Gate,  in  which  case  we  may  observe,  to  the 
right,  the  former  course  of  the  Orontes  canal  constructed  by  Justin- 
ian. Just  before  the  wall  bends  to  the  S.  we  see  the  Spina  and 
one  of  the  Melae  of  the  Stadium  (about  220  yds.  in  length)  project- 
ing from  a  marsh.  The  spectators*  seats,  with  the  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  them,  are  also  partly  preserved.  At  a  little  distance  are 
the  girdle- walls  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  the  Thermae  erected 
by  the  £mp.  Valens,  who  also  constructed  the  stadium.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  linger  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge. 

The  gate  in  the  N.E.  side  of  the  wall  was  named  Bdh  eUJeneinth 
(^garden  gate').  In  European  accounts  of  the  Crusades  it  is  called 
Porta  Dueia,  or  'duke's  gate',  because  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  siege  of  Antioch. 

A  very  attractive  excursion  (guide  necessary)  may  be  made  from 
Antioch  to  (IV4  hr.)  Beit  el-Ka  Chouse  of  water*),  the  identity  of  which 
with  the  ancient  Daphm  has  been  disputed  without  adequate  grounds. 
We  quit  the  city  on  the  W.  side  and  soon  reach  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient stone  bridge  over  the  Orontes,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
mountain-stream  Akdkir.  In  i  hr.  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  EhHarl4yeK 
and  in  Va  hr.  more  at  BtU  «l-Md.  The  most  uttractive  sight  here  is  ofi'ered 
by  the  numerous  waterfalls  which  descend  close  by  each  other  into  a 
deep  valley,  and  finally  find  their  way  to  the  Orontes.  There  are  also, 
however,  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  of  an  aqueduct  with  an 
intercepting  wall  buiU  for  its  protection  \  also  fragments  of  columns.  A 
few  laurels  likewise  survive.  A  number  of  sarcophagi  project  from  the 
ground  in  the  ancient  Heeropoli*^  which  lies  to  the  IT.E. ;  and  considerable 
remains  of  a  large  wall  have  also  been  found  here.  Close  to  the  last  is  a 
deep  subterranean  Eoci  Qrotio,  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.    This 
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may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  shrine  of  Hecate.  The  highest  point  of  the 
necropolis  commands  a  fine  view.  The  water  of  Daphne  forms  stalactites. 
—  Daphne  was  the  'Bnenretiro*  for  Antiochia,  which  was  even  sometimes 
called  ^Epidaphne'  (<.«.  *near  Daphne').  Daphne  was  famous  for  its  laurels 
and  cypresses  \  the  nymph  Daphne  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
here  into  a  laurel  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  Seleucus  Nicator  (p.  383) 
built  a  temple  at  Daphne  to  Apollo,  and  for  this  shrine  Bryaxis,  an  artist 
of  the  Attic  school,  designed  the  widely^admired  statue  of  the  lyre-playing 
Apollo,  a  copy  of  which  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch.  Daphne  also  contained 
temples  of  Artemis,  Isis,  Aphrodite,  and  other  deities.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  was  burned  down  under  Julian.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  built  a 
stadium  in  which  he  celebrated  gorgeous  military  and  musical  festivals, 
taking  personal  pari  in  the  latter.  Oermanicus  died  at  Daphne,  and  a 
monument  (tribunal)  ^^  erected  in  his  honour  here  and  another  in  Antioch. 
Olympian  games  were  uMj}  regularly  at  Daphne  from  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus  until  the  6th  eentufy.  The  remains  of  St.  Babylas,  martyred  under 
Decius,  were  buried  here,  but  vnne  exhumed  at  the  orders  of  Julian. 

In  conttnulng  our  journey  from  Antioch  we  turn  to  the  right  (N.) 
beyond  the  bridge  (p.  382)  and  follow  the  telegr^h- wires.  On  the  left 
(3  min.)  are  ancient  tombs.  After  25  min.  the  road  crosses  the  small 
Nahr  el'Kuweischf  and  diverges  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  telegraph- 
wires.  The  ground  is  marshy  at  places,  but  covered  with  rich  vege- 
tation. This  was  the  Syria  JPieria  of  the  ancients.  We  pass  (1  hr.) 
a  village  on  a  hill  to  the  right,  and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Lake  of  Antioch. 
In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  rises  the  Jebel  Sim'an  (p.  378).  The 
lake  is  mentioned  by  Libanius  (p.  384).  It  is  now  called  Bdhrat 
Antdkiyehj  and  through  it  flows  the  Karasd  (J^araUhai;  p.  363)  or 
Nahr  el-Astoad  (^black  water'),  the  ancient  MeUts^  which  falls  into 
the  Orontes  about  1  hr.  above  Antioch.  The  copious  Nahr  'Affin 
(coming  from  the  E. ;  p.  364)  and  several  brooks  flow  into  the  lake, 
^he  extent  of  which  varies  according  to  the  season. 

After  1  Vi  hr.  the  road  reaches  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  re- 
turns to  the  telegraph-wires  near  a  solitary  oak.  The  hill  to  the 
left  is  crowned  with  a  small  ruin.  We  next  reach  (33  min.)  the 
khan  and  hamlet  of  Karamurt.  To  the  left  in  the  valley,  above  us 
(S.W.),  at  a  distance  of  ^4  hr.,  rise  the  romantically  situated  ruins 
of  the  KaVat  Baghrds^  a  large  ancient  castle.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Fagrae  of  Strabo.  It  was  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  It  commanded  the  S.  entrance  to  the  frequented  Beil&n  Pass 
(p.  363).  It  was  for  a  long  period  in  possession  of  the  Crusaders, 
but  was  captured  by  Saladin  in  1189.  Once  more  captured  by  the 
Christians,  it  was  finally  taken  from  them  by  Sultan  Beibars  in  1268. 

After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  an  ancient  road  from  the 
right,  and  we  now  follow  the  latter  and  the  telegraph-wires.  The 
slopes  are  clothed  with  arbutus ,  myrtles,  pines,  and  other  trees. 
Still  ascending,  the  road  at  length  (i/2  hr.)  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view.  The  road  passes  (27  min.) 
a  guard-house,  in  which  soldiers  are  stationed,  and  (6  min.)  is 
joined  by  the  Aleppo  road  winding  np  from  the  right.  Thence  to 
(2  hrs.)  BeUdn  and  (21/2  hrs.)  AUxandretta,  comp.  pp.  363,  362. 
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The  conceBsion  for  the  building  of  the  Baghdad  Bailway,  forming  a 
prolongation  of  the  Anatolian  Railway  from  Haidar  Pasba  (Constantinople) 
to  Konia,  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  Government  torn  Franco-German 
syndicate  on  Jan.  22nd,  1902.  The  construction  must  be  completed  within 
8  years  from  the  turning  of  the  flrst  sod,  provided  that  the  money  for 
guaranteeing  the  interest  is  duly  forthcoming.  The  entire  length  from  Konia^ 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  Railway,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
amounts  to  about  1000  X.  (U.  aboatl80OM.  from  Cionstantinople,  or  about 
half  the  length  of  the  Siberian  Railway).  From  Konia  the  railway  will 
cross  the  Taurus  to  Adana  (p.  362);  thence  it  will  proceed  in  a  double 
loop,  between  the  spurs  of  the  Taurus  and  the  Amanus,  to  Kifttt  (whence 
a  branch-line  will  diverge  to  Aleppo;  p.  373)  and  Jerabm  (p.  397).  After 
crossing  the  Euphrates  it  will  run  via  ffarrdn  (p.  888;  the  junction  of  a 
branch-line  to  Ur/a,  p.  397),  Rdt  el'Ain,  Nesmn  (p.  408),  and  Mdsul  (p.  404). 
From  Mdsul  it  proceeds  to  Baghdad  (p.  406)  via  TekrU  (p.  406)  and  Sheikh 
IhrAhtm^  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  whi<^  crosses  the  Tigris  to  Khdniktn 
(P-  406).  Beyond  Baghdad  the  railway  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  W.  and 
runs  via  KerheU  (p.  409),  N^f  (p.  410),  and  Bcura  (p.  411)  to  KadMma  on 
the  Bay  of  Bl-Kuweit,  where  it  will  end. 

Travelling  in  the  lands  adjoining  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  goes 
somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  customary  tour  in  the  Orieut,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  time  which  it  requires  but  also  in  respect  of 
the  exertions  and  privations  for  which  the  traveller  must  be  pre- 
pared.   No  considerahle  change  caa  take  place  in  the  conditions 
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until  the  completion  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  (see  p.  389).  In  spite 
of  all  this,  however,  the  number  of  Tisitors  to  this  territory,  prompted 
by  geographical,  historical,  or  other  scientific  interest,  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  few  years.  —  The  best  season  is  be- 
tween the  end  of  March  and  the  middle  of  May;  the  second  half 
of  the  latter  month  is  often  uncomfortably  warm.  In  the  S.  portions 
of  the  district  the  only  really  pleasant  periods  for  travelliog  ar« 
October,  Novamber,  February,,  and  March.  In  December  and 
January  the  niglkts  are  very  cold,  even  to  the  S.  of  Baghdad. 

The  MoDB  OF  ^BAYELLiNO  Is  similar  to  that  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  S)ria  (comp.  Introd.,  pp.  xi,  xvii),  but  there  is  on  the  whole 
more  variety,  as  the  traveller  will  sometimes  have  opportunity  to 
use  fairly  comfortable  carriages  of  a  European  pattern,  rafts  npoi 
the  Tigris  (p.  401),  and  barges  on  the  Euphrates.  Good  Dragamafu 
(p.  xvii)  are  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem  and  Beirut  only,  aud  all 
information  may  be  obtained  from  the  tourist-offices  in  those  cities. 
The  prices  are  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  travelling  ii 
Palestine.  The  single  traveller  pays  60-70  fr.  a  day  (including  tent, 
80-*100  fr.).     The  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Baghdad  takes  about 

4  weeks.  Those  who  undeistand  Turkish  and  (still  more  important) 
Arabic  can  get  along  with  a  Servant,  who  acts  as  cook  and  receives 
3-6^  I'urkish  monthly;  in  this  case,  however,  the  traveller  has 
himself  to  provide  for  the  equipment  of  the  carayan.  The  charge 
for  a  horse  Is  5-6  fr.  per  day,  including  fodder  and  the  wages  of  the 
mukarl(p.  xx).  Those  who  buy  their  horses  should  not  pay  more 
than  8i.  Turkish  for  a  saddle-horse,  or  6-6i.  Turkish  for  a  pack- 
horse;  they  should  also  arrange,  in  order  to  avoid  great  loss  in 
gelling  again,  to  give  the  rnuk^ri  about  20  per  cent  of  the  selling- 
price.  The  mukari  receives  about  1^2  to  2/.  Turkish  monthly.  The 
average  cost  of  feeding  the  horses  (^barley,  see  p.  liii)  is  about 
1-1 V4  fr.  daily  per  headj,  but  this  rate  may  easily  be  quadrupled  after 
a  bad  harvest.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  much  dearer  to  hire  the 
horses  than  to  buy  them.  The  mukari  treats  the  horses  of  his  Arah 
master  more  earefafly  than  those  of  the  traveller  and  is,  moreover, 
apt  to  cheat  the  latter  in  ,the  matter  of  fodder. 

The  health  of  the  traveller,  aud  his  capacity  for  making  scientilic 
observations  will  depend  very  largely  upon  comfortable  night- 
quarters  and  good  food.  Experienced  and  hardy  travellers  may 
possibly  limit  themselves  to  a  light  camp«bed  or  a  mattress  stuffed 
with  vrool  or  cotton,  which  may  be  purchased  in  Aleppo;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  a  tent  also  (p.  iviii ). 
The  notes  at  p.  xvii  give  some  idea  of  the  inconvenienoes  of  passing 
the  night  in  the  caravanserais  or  iii  the  native  huts*  To  cope  with 
tfhe  plague  of  vermin,  many  trayellers  recommend  a  wide  sleeping- 
bag  of  thin  but  strong  sheeting^  drawn  round  the  neck  by  a  string. 
Insect-powder ,  see  pp.  xxl,  xxii;    An  abundant  supply  of  woollen 
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provided  -with  European  canned  goods,  and  should  not  forget  potatoes 
and  flour ;  red  wine  and  hrandy  are  also  desirable.  A  month's  supply 
of  provisions  for  six  persons  makes  just  about  half  a  horse-load. 
The  only  kinds  of  food  that  one  can  count  on  procuring  en  route  are 
mutton  (lahem  mdl  ghanam),  poultry  (fowl,  hen,  dej(ijeh;  cock, 
d^tsh')^  eggs  (egg,  Mede,  plural,  Med;  price  for  three,  1  'asheri  or 
metallik),  tolerable  bread  (khubz),  honey  Casal)^  and  sour  ewe-milk 
(ahintneh).  In  the  baz&ars  of  Urfa  and  M68ul,  and  also  in  many 
smaller  places,  sugar  (shekkar),  coffee  (gahweh),  rice  (Ummen)^  tea 
(tshaijj  and  tobacco  (tutun)  may  also  be  obtained;  but  chocolate, 
cocoa,  and  biscuits  are  nowhere  procurable.  If  a  cook  is  hired  for 
the  jouniey,  he  generally  provides  the  necessary  utensils  and  dishes. 
These  should  include  a  tea-kettle,  driiiking-cnps,  a  full  supply  of 
cooking-utensils,  enamelled  tin  plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  nap- 
kins, dish-towels,  Arabian  coffee-cups  for  the  reception  of  visitors 
(p.  xxTii),  an  alcohol -lamp,  a  native  lantern  (fdnds)  protected 
by  wire  netting,  and  matches  (shihhdt;  one  match,  shihhdta).  The 
supplies  of  alcohol  and  of  candles  for  the  lantern  can  be  renewed 
in  towns. 

The  tourist  should  take  with  him  his  evening-clothes,  not  only 
for  visiting  the  pashas  and  other  high  Turkish  offlcials,  but  for  use 
in  Baghdad,  where  all  the  social  forms  of  Europe  are  observed.  As 
large  trunks  cannot  be  carried  by  the  sumpter-horses,  it  is  advisable 
to  pack  one's  clothes  in  Gladstone  bags  or  dress-suit  cases.  The 
native  saddle-baga  (khurjj  p.  xx)  will  also  be  found  useful. 

An  escort  is  imperatively  necessary  (p.  xxvi).  As  a  rule,  one 
or  two  Zaptiehs  are  enough,  their  pay  (V2"l  mejidi  per  day  each) 
should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand.  They  expect  to  share  th%r  meals 
of  the  servants.  At  the  stopping- places,  especially  in  Christian 
houses,  the  zaptiehs  are  prone  to  make  exorbitant  demands,  for 
which  the  host  expects  compensation  from  the  traveller.  The  pos- 
session of  a  tent  relieves  one  from  this  difficulty. 

Money  for  the  Tour.  The  bankers  at  Aleppo  and  Baghdad  issue 
letters  of  credit  upon  Mdsul  and  other  large  towns.  As,  however, 
the  current  expenses  en  route  are  comparatively  small  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  constantly  changes,  the  best  plan  is  to  carry  enough 
Turkish,  English,  or  French  gold  (comp.  p.  xxiii)  to  supply  one's 
needs  from  Aleppo  to  Baghdad.  The  traveller  should  have  an  ample 
provision  of  small  coins  (i.e.  whole,  half,  and  quarter  mejidis), 
which  he  can  procure  by  changing  larger  pieces  at  the  bazaars. 
Gold  coins  should  never  be  displayed  in  the  villages. 

British  or  American  Consular  Representativei  are  to  be  found  at 
Aleppo,  Basra  (Bassorah),  Baghdad,  Didrbekr,  Mosul,  and  Kerbela. 

Geographical  Sketch.  —  Neither  geography  nor  history  offers 
any  general  name  for  the  district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  (Arabic 
el'Frdf)  and  the  Tigris  (Arabic  ed'Dijleh)^  which  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Armenian  Taurus,  on  the  E.  by  the  Iranian  frontier 
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mountaiiiB,  oii  the  S.E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  ou  the  S.  and  £. 
by  the  Syrian  Desert  and  the  Syrian  Mountains.  Traditional  usage 
applies  the  name  of  Metopoiamia  (land  between  the  streams,  Arabic 
el'Jeatreh,  i.t,  the  island)  to  the  upper  or  N.W.  portioo  of  the 
district,  roughly  extending  to  a  line  drawn  from  Deli  ^Abbas 
(p.  406)  to  Karat  Felliija  (p.  412),  while  the  lower  or  S.E.  portion 
is  known  as  Babylonia  (Arabic  'IrSk  'Arabi). 

The  N.  part  of  Mesopotamia  is  formed  by  a  Moumtaikous  axd 
Hilly  Dibt&iot,  which  extends  from  W.  to  E.  under  the  high  moon- 
tains  of  the  Taurus  for  a  distance  of  375  M.,  with  an  aTerage  breadth 
of  45-60  M.    The  geological  character  of  this   district    Yaries  in 
different  parts.  The  most  conspicuous  features  are  the  volcanic  Karaja 
Dagh  (p.  400)  and  the  TUbr  ^A5dfn  (p.  403),  upon  which  considerable 
quantities  of  snow  fall  in  winter*    Numerous  streams  descending 
from  these  unite  on  the  plain  to  form  the  rivers  of  BeUkh  (p.  398), 
KMh<kT  (p.  412),  and  Jaghj^agh  (p.  403).    The  most  important  town 
is  Didrhekr  (p.  400).  —  Below  these  foot-hills  of  the  Tanrus  stretches 
the  Mesopotamlin  Plain,  the  N.  part  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Sin  jar 
Mountains  (p.  403),  usually  has  a  sufficient  rainfall  to   produce 
abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.   In  consequence  of  this,  the 
country  was  also  thickly  populated  in  antiquity,  as  is  proved  not  only 
by  the  flourishing  condition  of  such  towns  as  Edessa  (Urfa,  p.  397), 
Tela  -  AntoninupolU  (p.  400) ,  and  Nidbis  (p.  403)  in  the  Grsco- 
Komau  period,  but  also  by  the  innumerable  *^iell8\  or  heaps  of  ruins, 
extending  to  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  among  which  nnmeroas 
other  settlements  undoubtedly  lay.    The  S.  E.  part  of  the  plain, 
beginning  at  the  lower  course  of  the  Khabilr  and  the  Sinjar  Hts., 
consists  mostly  of  barren  Stvppes,  which  are  almost  destitute  of 
rainfall  and  are  so  situated  as  to  make  artificial  irrigation  almost 
impracticable.   Their  gravelly  surface  is  covered  in  spring  with  a 
thin  growth  of  grass,  which  serves  the  Bedouins  for  pasture.  The 
only  suggestion  of  by-gone  cultivation  is  afforded  by  the  numerous 
Hells'  in  the  N.  angle,  between  the  Sioj&r  Mts.  and  Mdsul  (p.  404). 
—  The  steppes  are  adjoined  by  the  Babylonian  Alluvial  Plaiv 
(the  so-called  iS^au-^d,  i.e.  black  and  fruitful  earth),  which  embraces 
not  only  the  district  between  the  two  great  rivers  but  also  the  lower 
courses  of  the  E.  affluents  of  the  Tigris.    The  gigantic  system  of 
irrigation,  which  in  antiquity  and  the  early  middle  ages  reclaimed 
for  cultivation  a  district  of  about  the  size  of  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
has  gradually  fallen  into  decay  and  disuse  since  the  irruption  of  the 
Arabs  (p.  395).   The  extensive  embankments  which  mark  the  course 
of  the  old  canals  are  to-day  almost  the  only  witnesses  of  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  present  Population  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  is 
estimated  at  the  most  at  l^/a  million  souls.  About  one- third  of 
these  Jive  in  the  towns,  while  fully  one-fifth  are  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic  in  their  habits.    ITie  rest  of  the  population  consists  of 
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peasant-farmers,  most  of  whom  occupy  the  narrow  strips  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  caravan-route  from  Aleppo  to  Baghdad  via  Urfa 
andMdsul,  which  enjoy  a  condition  of  comparative  military  security. 
The  prevailing  language  is  Arabic,  though  the  only  Arabs  of  pure 
blood  are  the  nomads  of  the  steppes  (comp.  p.  Iviii).  The  settled 
population  is  a  mixture  of  descendants  of  the  ancient  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  Aramssans,  and  of  immigrant  Turks ,  Kurds ,  and 
Armenians.  The  Kurds  are  predominant  In  the  N.  parts  of  the 
mountainous  district  and  in  the  province  of  Seruj  (p.  397) ,  but 
various  Armenian  villages  and  distri«-t9  are  interspersed  among 
them .  Turkish  is  spoken  in  the  towns  of  Birejik,  Urfa,  and  Diarbekr ; 
the  Arabic  district  begins  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  first  two 
of  these;  the  people  to  the  S.  of  DiSrbekr  speak  Kurdish  and 
Armenian;  Mardtii  (p.  403)  is  Arabic.  On  the  Tigris,  Kurdish  is 
spoken  as  far  as  Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar  (p.  40*2),  while  upon  the  left 
bank  it  extends  almost  from  the  gates  of  M6sul  to  Kerkdk  (p.  406) 
on  the  S.  Beyond  these  points  Arabic  is  the  prevalent  speech.  In 
and  near  Baghdad  are  about  60,000  descendants  of  Jews,  deported 
hither  in  the  Assyrian-Babylonian  period,  who  have  remained  true 
to  their  religion  down  to  tho  present  day.  In  Tfir  'Abdfu  (p.  403) 
and  other  inaccessible  mountain-districts  there  are  also  many  Syrian 
Jacobite  villages  and  towns  whicli  have  preserved  their  Christian 
faith  for  many  centuries.  The  popalation  of  the  larger  towns  also 
includes  many  Jacobites,  Chaldeans,  Nestorians,  and  other  sects  of 
early  Oriental  Christians  (pp.  Ix  et  seq.). 

History.  —  Oar  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Babylon  reaches 
well  into  the  4th  milleninm  before  Christ,  though  before  that  period 
the  development  of  Babylonian  culture  had  already  passed  its  zenith. 
The  origin  of  this  prehistoric  culture,  as  well  as  of  the  system  of 
cuneiform  writing,  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  non- Semitic 
Sumerians  or  Akkadians^  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  This  view  involves  the  theory  that  the  land  was  overrun 
by  an  immigration  of  the  Semites  (p.  Ixxv)  about  B.  C.  8500.  Other 
authorities,  however,  maintain  that  the  civilization  of  the  great 
alluvial  plain  was  originally  Semitic,  while  the  so-called  Sumerian 
language  and  alphabet  are  but  parts  of  an  artificial  hieratic  system. 
The  earliest  important  Semitic-Babylonian  kings  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  are  Sargon  of  Agade  or  Akkad  (ca.  B.  C.  3800),  whose 
empire  extended  at  least  nominally  to  the  Mediterranean ,  and  his 
almost  equally  famous  son,  Nardm^Sin  (ca.  B.  C.  3750).  About  B.C. 
2200  Khammurabi  (Hammurabi)  of  Babylon  united  the  various  small 
states  of  the  alluvial  plain  into  one  kingdom,  with  Babylon,  hitherto 
a  place  of  no  importance,  as  metropolis.  The  code  of  laws  promul- 
gated by  this  king  is  the  oldest  now  extant  and  exhibits  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  commandments.  The  dynasty 
of  Khammurabi  ruled  also  over  Syria  and  probably  over  the  N.  dis- 
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tricts  on  the  Tigris.  From  this  time,  though  the  names  of  many 
kings  are  recorded,  little  is  knoirn  of  the  Mstory  of  the  cooiktry 
until  about  1500  B.O.,  when  we  find  Babylon  under  the  dominion  of 
the  CatsiteSf  who  probably  descended  on  the  S.E.  from  the  Iranian 
Mts.  and  quickly  accommodated  tbeHiseWes  to  the  Babylonian 
civilization.  About  this  time,  too,  the  rising  star  of  Assyria,  on 
the  N.,  began  to  come  into  evidence.  The  clay  tablets  of  Tell  el->- 
'Amama  mentioned  at  p.  Ixxv  also  contain  letters  of  the  kings 
of  Babylon  and  Ashur  and  of  the  Hittite  princes  of  the  MUanai 
to  the  Pharaohs,  a  proof  that  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.  B.O.  the 
language  and  civilization  of  Babylonia  enjoyed  an  international 
vogue  extending  over  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  as  far  as  Egypt.  The 
hegemony  over  the  territories  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  now  os- 
cillated for  a  prolonged  period  between  Babylon  and  the  vigorously 
growing  Ashur.  In  the  12th  cent.  B.O.  Nebudmdnettar  I.  for  a 
short  time  re-established  the  dominion  of  Babylon  over  the  entire 
territory  between  the  S.  sea  and  the  W.  sea.  Somewhere  about 
1100  or  1000  B.C.  we  have  to  chronicle  a  last  invasion  of  hordes  of 
Semite  warriors  in  the  shape  of  the  Chaldeans  ^  coming  probably 
from  the  interior  of  Arabia.  Starting  at  the  estuary  of  the  rivers, 
these  warriors  spread  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia, 
establishing  a  number  of  small  states ,  among  which  Babylon  was 
distinguished  simply  as  a  centre  of  religion  and  culture. 

In  the  reign  of  Athur^asir-pcd  UL  (885-860  B.O.)  Assybia 
attained  the  position  of  the  leading  power  in  Hither  A^ia.  This 
king  conquered  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  and  exacted  tribute  from 
the  small  states  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia.  His  successor  <9Aa2manes«r/7i 
(860-825)  broke  the  power  of  the  AramsBan  kingdom  of  Damascus 
and  extended  the  protectorate  of  Assyria  over  Babylon.  Under 
Tiglath-Pileser  UL  (745-727),  Sargon  (722-705),  and  Sennaeh^grib 
(705-681)  the  Assyrian  power  reached  its  zenith.  In  689  B.C. 
Sennacherib  inflicted  the  severest  penalties  upon  the  city  of  Baby" 
Ion,  which  was  constantly  rising  in  rebellion.  He  razed  the  city 
and  its  temples  to  the  ground  and  turned  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
over  its  site.  But  the  natural  conditions  and  in  particular  the  needs  of 
the  international  traffic  of  which  this  was  a  focus  proved  stronger  than 
the  decrees  of  the  military  monarchy  of  Nineveh.  Sennacherib's  own 
son  Esarftaddon  (681-668)  had  to  order  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon. 
This  king  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons,  assigning 
Assyria  to  Ashur-hani-^al  (Sardanapalm)  and  Babylon  to  Sharruuh- 
shum-uktn.  The  latter  leagued  himself  with  neighbouring  kingdoms 
against  his  brother,  but  perished  in  648  B.O.  on  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  Ashur-bani-pal.  Ashur-bani-pal  (d.  626)  was  followed 
in  succession  by  his  two  sons  Ashur-etil-ildni  and  Sin'Shar-iskkmnj 
the  latter  of  whom  succumbed  to  a  combined  attack  of  the  Modes 
and  Babylonians.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  (p.  404 ;  ca.  607  B.O.)  marked 
the  end  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom. 
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Babylon  had  already  attained  its  independence  on  the  death  of 
Ashur-bani-pal.  The  founder  of  this  New  Babylonian  Empibe  was 
the  Chaldean  Nabopolassar  (626-605).  His  son  Nebuchadnezzar  11, 
(605-561)  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria  (comp.  p.  397).  Soon  after  this  a  new  power  in  the  shape 
of  the  Pebsians  comes  into  prominence.  Cyrui  (559-529),  a  member 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Achxmenians,  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Medes  and  conquered  Babylon  (539)  and  Asia  Minor.  Cam'by8e% 
(529-521)  conquered  Egypt.  Darim  the  Great  (521-485)  subdued 
the  rebellious  Babylon  for  the  second  time  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  his  kingdom  to  Europe  (Thrace,  Macedonia).  His  generals,  how- 
ever, were  defeated  by  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  (490),  and  his  son 
Xerxes  (485-465)  was  overthrown  at  Salamis.  The  Ach»menlan- 
Persian  dynasty,  ruled  over  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  334  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great  began  his  triumphant 
progress,  and  the  battle  of  Gaugamela  (p.  405)  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Persian  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Alexftnderj  which  occurred 
at  Babylon  in  323  B.C.,  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  fell  to  the 
Seleucioa  (p.  Ixxxviii),  who  maintained  their  dominion  till  ca.  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.;  their  capital  was  Seleucia  (p.  410). 
The  Parthians  then  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  in  the 
E.  part  of  Hither  Asia  from  the  Syrian  monarchs,  capturing  Se- 
leucia and  founding  Ctesiphon  (p.  410)  on  the  opposite  (E.)  bank. 
Their  wars  with  the  Romans  for  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia  were 
endless  and  bloody.  A  fortunate  campaign  brought  the  Emperor 
Trajan  in  117  A.D.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Babylonia  became,  indeed,  nominally  for  a  short  time  a  Roman 
province,  but  the  Romans  found  it  possible  to  exercise  a  permanent 
sw'ay  over  the  N.  districts  only.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian 
power  in  227  A.D.,  the  New  Persian  Kingdom  of  the  Sassanidbs 
took  up  the  contest  with  Rome.  The  possession  of  Upper  Meso- 
potamia oscillated  constantly  between  the  two  great  powers  of  the 
E.  and  W.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  the  districts  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  attained  their  highest  state  of  economical 
prosperity  in  the  later  period  of  the  Sassanides.  Under  Kings 
Chosroes  or  Chosrau  I.  (531-579)  and  Chosroes  II.  (591-628)  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  were  under  cultivation ;  the 
return  of  the  land-tax  amounted  to  35,000,000^.  in  our  money;  the 
royal  residence  of  Ctesiphon  was  the  most  important  town  of  the 
world  of  its  period ;  the  number  of  people  living  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Mt.  Taurus  amounted  to  10  or  12  millions  (comp  p.  393). 

The  decay  of  this  fertile  territory  begins  with  the  invasion  of 
the  Arabs,  who  shattered  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanides  in  the 
battles  of  Kadisiyeh  (to  the  S.  of  Babylon)  in  636  and  of  Neh&wend 
(to  the  S.  of  Ecbatana)  about  642.  Even  in  the  best  days  of  the 
caliphate,  under  Hdrun  er-Rashtd  aiid  el^Ma'mun  (p.  407),  the 
jiscal  revenues  were  far  below  the  height  previously  attained.    The 
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downfall  of  the  political  power  of  the  calipliate  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Turkish  migratory  tribes  In  W.  Asia  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
old  civiltzation.  From  every  side  these  unruly  and  predatory 
nomads  spread  over  the  whole  district.  The  last  blow  was  giTen 
by  the  Mongolian  irruptions  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  When 
the  modern  Tubks  conquered  the  lands  of  the  two  great  riven  in 
1638,  these  consisted  mainly  of  steppe  and  desert.  The  soil,  however, 
still  retains  its  capacity  for  agricultnral  wealth,  the  rivers  still 
contain  as  mnch  water,  and  the  rainfall  in  the  N.  part  of  the  terri- 
tory is  still  as  high  as  of  yore.  Political  security  and  the  use  of 
modern  means  of  cultivation  and  transportation  are  all  that  is  needed 
to  resuscitate  the  old  prosperity  and  to  produce  exuberant  crops  of 
cotton,  corn,  and  other  vegetable  products.  The  construction  of  the 
Baghdad  Railway  (p.  389)  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

BiBLiOG&APHT :  A.  H.  Layardy  I7ineveh  and  its  Bemaias  (I/ondon ;  1867), 
Monuments  of  Kineveh  (London;  1860),  and  Discoveries  in  tbe  Ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  (London;  1853);  W,  K.  Lofttu^  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  Chaldea  and  Susiana  (London ;  1867) ;  R.  W.  Sogers,  History  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  (New  York;  19(X));  O.  S.  Goodspeed^  History  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  (New  York;  1902);  Lady  Anne  Blunt ^  The 
Bedouin  Tribes  of  the  Buphrates  (London;  1880);  F,  R.  Qhetneff,  Narrative  of 
the  Euphrates  Expedition  (London;  1868);  W,  F.  Ainsworfh,  The  Euphrates 
Expedition  (London  i  1888);  John  P.  Peters,  Nippur,  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Expedition  to  Babylonia  in  1888-90  (PhUadelphia ;  1896);  Clarence 
S.  Fisher^  Excavations  at  Nippur,  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  of  1889  1900  (Part  I.;  Philadelphia,  1905);  GTuy  Le  Strange^ 
The  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  (London;  1905);  H,  Valentine  Geere^ 
By  Nile  and  Euphrates  (Edinburgh;  1905,  iUus.). 


48.  From  Aleppo  to  Urfa  (Edessa). 

34  days.  Carriage  5-8*.  Turkish,  from  Alexandretta  9-11?.  Turkish  (the 
latter  fare  should  include  waiting  ia  Aleppo  several  days).  Those  who 
drive  only  as  far  as  MembiJ,  with  the  view  of  makiog  the  detour  tlienee 
via  Birejik  (p.  397),  would  do  well  to  send  on  saddle-horses  in  advance 
from  Aleppo  hi  order  to  avoid  delay. 

The  road  strictly  so-called  extends  for  only  a  few  leagues  to 
the  E.  of  Aleppo,  but  tbe  rest  of  the  route  offers  no  special  diffi- 
culties for  carriages.  By  starting  early,  travellers  may  reach  Membij 
In  one  day.  In  other  cases  the  nigbt  is  spent  at  Bdb,  about  20  M. 
to  the  E.  of  Aleppo,  where  the  route  turns  towards  the  N.E. 

Membij  is  a  Tillage  settled  by  Circassians  after  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78  (comp.  p.  232).  Nightquarters  may  be 
obtained  in  the  th&n  or  on  application  to  the  village-chief;  the 
traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  pilfering.  Membij  is  the 
ancient  Mabog  (Greek  Bamhyke),  the  GrsBCO-Roman  BierapoliSj  and 
was  formerly  a  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  IPambuk 
is  to  this  day  the  Turkish  name  for  cotton  and  cotton-wadding.] 
The  outlines  of  a  theatre  and  a  stadium  are  recognizable.  The  large 
poiid  was  ouce  adjoined  by  a  sanctuary  of  the  Dea  Syra  (Astarte, 
comp.  p.  398).  Hierapolis  was  the  starting-point  of  the  unfortunate 
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oriental  campaign  of  Ciassna  in  53  B.C.,  and  of  the  equally  un-> 
lucky  campaign  of  Julian  the  Apostate  in  363  A.D. 

Instead  of  the  route  described  below,  equestrians  may  proceed  from 
If  embij  to  TJrfa  via  BissJiK  (3-A  days).  We  cross  the  S^ar  about  IQi/s  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Membij ,  pass  to  the.  W.  of  the  extensive  ruined  site  of 
SrHidiy  and  reach  our  nightquarters  at  (ca..  12Vs  H.)  the  village  of  Jerdbtt 
or  JtrablHtf  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  plain  which  extends 
to  the  K.  ftrom  this  village  to  (li/sM.)  the  great  Tell  of  Oarchemish  (JerabHU- 
£taa)  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  of  OarchemUh,  by  which 
j^ebuchadnezsar  (comp.  p.  S96),  the  heir-apparent  to  tiie  Babylonian  throne, 
checked  the  conquering  career  of  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Egypt  (606  B.C.).  In 
the  Qreaco-Boman  period  the  great  military  road  from  W.  to  E.  here 
crossed  the  Euphrates.  The  place  was  then  known  as  Evropoi,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  Bomans  succeeded  in  crossing  in  163  A.D.  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Parthians.  The  route  from  Jerabis  to  (17  M. ;  ea.  6  hrs.) 
Birejik  ascends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  also  offers 
many  points  of  interest.  About  halfway  we  cross  the  little  river  of  Kertin, 
"We  finally  cross  by  ferry  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  at  a  point 
vhich  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  erossing^plaees  of  the  great  river 
from  time  immemorial.  ->  The  little  town  of  Birejik  (1250  ft.),  containing 
10,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  Torks  (comp.  p.  393),  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  and  protected  by  a  rock-dtadel.  It  was  known  as  Bira  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  and  also  played  a  part  in  the  Mongolian  contests  of  the  13th 
century.  ->  The  route  from  Blr^ik  to  (ca.  fiO  M.)  Urfa  leads  via  TthartMUi^ 
where  the  night  is  spent.    A  road  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Those  who  are  driving  proceed  direct  from  Membij  to  Urfa,  a 
distance  of  about  80  M. ,  taking  two  long  days  and  necessitating  an 
early  start.  We  cross  the  Euphrates  about  15  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Membij,  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  SdjUr,  The  ferry-boat  is 
generally  to  be  found  opposite  Tell  el-Ahmar;  and  travellers  will 
find  reason  to  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  boatmen  in  carrying  the 
carriage  across  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  in  their  crazy  craft.  From 
Tell  el-Al?mar  our  route  (no  proper  road)  traverses  first  the  steppe 
and  then  the  well-cultivated  Plain  ofSerOJj  with  numerous  villages 
(best  nightquarters  at  Etki-SeriHj,  ca.  28  M.  from  Tell  el-Ahmar). 

There  are  two  routes  from  Serflj  to  Urfa,  each  taking  about  a  day. 
The  shorter  but  rougher  route  proceeds  to  the  N.W.  across  a  barren 
rocky  district  (ca.  2300  ft.  above  the  sea),  strewn  with  ancient  ruins, 
and  joins  the  new  road  from  Birejik  about  I72  hr.  short  of  Urfa. 
The  longer  but  better  route  makes  a  sweep  to  the  S.E.  through  the 
plain,  skirts  the  SerCij  Dagh^  and  then  runs  to  the  N.  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  NimrM  Dagh  to  Urfa. 

Urfa.  — '  Accommodation  may  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  German 
Oriental  Mission  ('Deutsche  Orient- Misnon'*;  Dr.  Johann  Lepsius,  Qross- 
Lichterfelde,  near  Berlin),  which  has  its  chief  seat  in  Urfa,  where  it  pos- 
sesses a  large  orphanage  with  300  Armenian  children,  a  carpet- factory 
(manager,  Franz  Eckart)^  and  a  medical  station.  —  The  horses  of  Urfa  have 
a  good  reputation,  and  travellers  who  have  come  thus  far  by  carriage  may 
buy  saddle-horses  here  for  the  continuation  of  their  journey. 

Ur/h  (1970  ft.)  or  Orfa,  the  Greek  Odessa,  the  capital  of  the 
Sanja^  of  the  same  name,  contaius  about  30,000  inhab.  (one-fourth 
Christian  Armenians,  a  few  Jacobites,  and  the  rest  Turks  and  Kurds), 
and  lies  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Taurus  chain,  to  the  M.E. 
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of  theNimiOd  Dagb,  which  nme  hence  towards  the  S.  It  1ft  oTerlooked 
hy  the  rains  of  an  ancient  citadel.  The  streets  are  n  arrow  and  crooked. 
The  Syrian  and  Armenian  name  for  llie  town  was  Urhai^  and  it  is 
still  sometimes  called  Ruhd  by  the  Arabs^  Tbe  Oreeks  rechristened  it 
Edesia,  but  also  used  the  form  Orr\o9  or  Oirho9.  8eleacns  I.  (p.  Ixxxriil)  il 
•aid  to  have  greatly  enlarged  the  town.  About  186  B.C.  Urn  beeame  the 
seat  of  a  dynasty  of  its  own,  the  so-ealled  ^Abgars*  of  OrrAoAie,  ^rho  were 
nominally  dependent  first  on  the  Seleacidie  and  then  on  the  Bomaas. 
The  fifth  Abgar  (13-50  A.D.)  is  said  to  have  interchanged  letters  with  Jesiu 
Christ)  these  were  iasued  by  Basebius  (p.  86)  in  a-  Oreek  tranaljttion,  but 
have  long  been  recognized  as  spurious.  In  'ii7  A.D.  the  4isirict  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Romans  and  the  town  converted  into  a  Boman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Marcta  Edegienomm.  The  Aramaic  dialect  of  Edes«a  became 
the  common  written  language  of  the  Aramaic  Christiana.-  In  the  First 
Crusade  Baldwin  (p.  lucxili)  made  himself  Prince  of  Bdessa  in  l(Xr?-,  his 
successors  held  the  place  as  an  outlying  bulwark  againat  the  M ualims  dowl 
to  1U4,  when  Jocelyn  n.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  EmirZengi  of  MosaL 
At  a  later  period  the  eountry  was  devastated  by  Mongolians,  Sg^yptians, 
and  the  hordes^  of  Timur  the  Tartar  (p.  Ixxxv).  The  campaign  of  Saltan 
Belim  L  united  Syria  and  Kesopotomi&  with  the  Turkish  kingdom  (1516-17). 

The  largest  building  of  the  town  is  the  Armenian  Qregorian 
Cathedral.  In  1896,  during  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Christian 
Armenians  perpetrated  by  Muslims  and  Kurds,  not  without  the 
aid  of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  more  than  1000  victims  took  refuge  in 
this  building  and  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke  of  burning  carpets 
and  mats,  previously  soaked  in  petroleum.  The  ChUf  Mosque  has  a 
large  octagonal  tower,  which  probably  belonged  originally  to  a 
Christian  church  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  two  Sacred  Pondt 
are  remnants  of  the  primaeval  cult  of  the  goddess  Atargatis  (Ajstarte, 
Derketo).  The  outer  pond  is  surrounded  by  fine  old  trees  arid  in- 
habited by  Innumerable  carp,  to  this  day  regarded  as  sacred.  The 
square  tower  on  its  S.  side  belonged  to  a  church  of  the  CraeadeTs. 
The  inner  pond  is  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  wall  and  enclosed 
by  religious  buildings,  including  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Abraham^ 
with  the  traditional  birthplace  of  that  patriarch  (comp.  below).  The 
abrupt  rocky  ridge  upon  which  the  Citadel  stands  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  hill  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  two  huge  columns  probably  belong  to  a  vanished  temple  of 
Baal-Jupiter. 

Xxcursiona.  About  26  M.  (a  ride  of  8  hrs.)  to  the  8.E.  lies  Hnrria 
(accommodation  at  the  village  chief  s),  the  town  from  which  Abrmham  pet 
oat  for  Canaan  after  the  death  of  his  father  Terah;  it  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xi.  SI,  xii.  5.,  etc.,  and  in  various  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  caii«ifonn 
inscriptiODS.  The  old  temple  of  the  god  of  the  moon  was  rebuilt  by  Ka^ 
bonidus  of  Babylon  in  566-639  B.C.  Harran  was  the  Karrhae  (Oarrhae)  of  tbe 
Greeks  and  Romans,  known  in  history  for  the  terrible  defeat  inflicted  by  the 
Parihians  in  53  B.C.  on  the  consul  V.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  encountered 
them  here  on  the  bank  of  the  Balissos  (now  BeUkh)  at  the  head  of  7  legions, 
40U0  light-armed  troops,  and  40U0  horsemen.  At  a  later  date  the  town  was 
a  chief  seat  of  the  Sabsean  religion  and  was  also  of  considerable  importance 
as  a  commercial  centre.  A  number  of  low  *tells'  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Ifakr 
a-Kat^  the  chief  source  of  the  Belfkh,  date  from  the  pre-Boman  period.  Of 
a  later  date  are  the  ruins  of  a  Romano-Arabic  castle  and  of  a  Christian 
cathedral  said  to  have  been  converted  by  Saladin  into  a  mosque;  tbe  lofty 
Deil*tower  of  the  latter  is  conspicuous  for  many  leagues  around.    In  the 
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vicinity  is  the  so-called  Weil  o/Rebeeea,  wbere  Kleazar  met  the  daughter  of 
Bethuel  (Gen.  zxi v.  15).  —  About  DO  Ht.  to  the  N.W.  of  Urfa,  on  the  Baphrates, 
lies  the  village  of  Sams&ty  the  ancient  Samoscttay  the  capital  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Commoffene,  which  i0  mentioned  under  the  form  of  Kutnntukh  as 
early  as  the  11th  cent.  B.C.,  and  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Assyrians, 
After  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidsd,  Samosata  remained 
in  possession  of  a  branch  of  this  dynasty  down  to  73  A.D.  The  ancient 
remains  include  the  massive  4eir  upon  which  the  citadel  stood  and  the 
remains  of  the  Boman  aqueduct.  Samosata  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Greek  author  Lucian  (ca.  130-1^  B.C.)  and  of  Bishop  Paul  of  Antioch 
(3rd  cent.  A.D. ;  p.  384).  If  the  water  be  high  enough,  it  is  possible  to 
descend  the  Euphrates  on  a  kelek  (p.  401)  from  Samsat  to  Birejik; 
(p.  39T;  ca.  80 M.)  in  one  day.  The  abrupt  rocky  banks  of  the  river  are 
lioneycombed  by  ancient  cfive-dwellings.  On  the  right  bank  are  the 
remains  of  a  Eoman  road,  on  which,  about  60 M.  from^  Samsat,  are  the 
rains  of  the  rock-fortress  of  JZitm'ZaTa,  on^e  a  Komftno- Byzantine  strong- 
hold and  afterwards  the ,  residence  of  the  Patriarchs  of  .Armenia  l[inor< 
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Cabbiaqb  Boad,  a  drive  of  4  days.  —  The  Bridlb  Path  via  Wehr^na^ekir 
(5  days)  is  more  interesting,  but  much  more  fatiguing.  FromWeiranshehir 
one  may  also  proceed  direct  to  Hardin  (p,  403).. 

The  road,  which  is  traversed  by  the  diligence  and  partly  macad- 
amized, ascends  to  the  N.B.  from  tJrfa  to  the  J^hel  QarmMi^ 
crossing  several  streams.  The  first  stopping-place  for  the  night  is 
(30  M.)  Jaghli  MiUd  or  (36  M.)  Tsharmuly.  The  second  night  is 
spent  at  Severek  (2265  ft.),  a  towit  with  a  small  bazaar,  about  24M. 
beyond  Tsharmuly.  The  lower  part  of  the  Tell  of  Severek  is  still 
lined  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  Fatther  on,  the  road,  which  is 
still  macadamized,  leads  along  the  N.W.  slopd  of  the  volcanic  Karaja 
Dagh  (p.  400),  Affording  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Armenian  Taurus, 
which  is  covered  with  snow  till  far  on  in  the  summer.  A  drive  of 
10  hrs.  brings  us  to  HahesUy  the  stopping-place  for  the  third  night, 
whence  Diarbekr  is  reached  in  about  61/2  hrs.  more.  • 

The  BiDiHo  Bouts  to  DiAbbeer  vii  WbibansAehIb  (5  days)  should  not 
be  attempted  without  an  escort  of  at  least  2  or  3  zaptiehs.  Almost  the 
vtrhole  territory  traversed  is  more  or  less  under  the  sway  of  Ibrih^  Pasha 
(see  p.  400),  the  chief  of  the  Melli-Eurds,  who  lives  in  a  constant  state 
of  feud  with  his  Kurdish  and  Arabic  neighbours.  Like  most  oif  thd 
migratory  Kurdish  tribes,  the  Hellis  are  organized  into  so-called  Hamidiyah' 
regiments,  and  form  a  kind  of  yeomanry,  which  is  provided  by  the 
Turkish  Government  with  arms  and  ammunition.  —  The  first  day's  march 
crosses  the  beds  of  several  streams  and  reaches  Irinjeh^  the  stopping- 
place  for  the  night,  in  about  7  hrs.  The  route  then  ascends  to  the  Jff .E. 
to  Tektek  Daffh^  and  next.runa  to  the  £.,  passing  numerous  heaps  of  ancie^ 
ruins.  About  4  hrs.  ride  beyond  Irinjeh  and  about  3H.  to  the  left  of  the 
path  lie  the  ruins  of  Mehmed  Khdn^  consisting  of  massive  vaults  of  hewn 
stone,  surrounded  by  many  ancient  cisterns  and  other  chambers  hewn  in 
the  rock.  This  was  probably  a' Boman  military  station  for  guarding  the 
road.  [Travellers  sometimes  make  this  their  first  nightquarters,  but  in 
late  summer  the  cisterns  are  often  empty,  and  fuel  must  also  be  brought.) 
The  next  part  of  the  route,  is  entirely  destitute  of  water  and  the  nlarch 
is  very  fatiguing  for  both  men  and  beasts.  It  is  therefore  desirable  not 
to  attempt  to  go  the  whole  way  from  Irinjeh  to  Weir&nshehir  in  one  day 
(11-12  hrs.),  but  to  seek  for  hospitality  in  some  of  the  Kurdish  tents. 
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Tbe  w&tor  in  these  tents  should  not  be  drunk  unboiled.  In  this  case  we 
reach  Weirftnshehir  on  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day. 

Weirinthehir,  which  is  built  almost  entirely  among  the  ruins  and 
with  the  hewn  stones  of  the  Roman  Antonini/q>oHt  (TOa)^  is  now  the 
capital  of  Ibr&him  Pasha,  who  expects  a  ceremonial  visit  from  eretj 
traveller  and  graciously  grants  his  permission  to  investigate  the  rains. 
If  he  does  not  himself  assign  his  visitor  quarters  for  the  night,  recoarse 
may  be  had  to  either  the  Armenian-Catholic  or  the  Armenian-Gregoriss 
priest.  The  lower  courses  of  the  Roman  city-wall  have  been  preserved 
in  almost  their  entire  circuit.  A  few  massive  arches  of  the  main  or  E. 
gate  are  still  standing  and  are  now  occupied  by  a  family  of  Kurds.  The 
ruins  of  A  large  church  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  built  of  black  basalt,  date 
from  the  early  Bycantine  period.  The  hamidiyeh  who  acts  as  guide  will 
also  point  out  various  mosaic,  floors,  capitals  of  columns,  vaults,  and  other 
^antikas'  in  the  interior  of  the  courts  and  buildings. 

The  route  from  Weir&nshehir  to  Diarbekr  traverses  the  S.E.  slope  of 
the  Karcija  Dagh  (6070  ft.),  and  takes  two  days  of  difficult  and  fatiguing 
travelling.  Water  is  very  scarce  in  summer  and  autumn,  as  the  wells 
(as  indeed  some  nearer  Urfa)  were  filled  up  by  the  Turks  in  1832  to 
Ikinder  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army  (p.  Ixxzv).  There  are  no  villages, 
and  the  nights  are  spent  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  tents  of  the 
Kurds.  The  party  should  cither  be  provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Ibr&htm  Pasha,  or  should  double  the  strength  of  their  escort. 

The  RoDTB  FKOM  Wbibanshshib  to  HlaDtN  (p.  403)  takes  2>/4  days.  The 
first  night  is  spent  at  (8  hrs.)  HeUU  Tepeh^  the  second  at  (9  hrs.)  TtU  Ernun 
(accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Armenian-Catholic  priest),  which  is 
identified  bv  many  authorities  with. the  Roman  Tiffranoeerta,  It  possesses 
a  lai^e  Hell \  and  about  >/«  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  village  is  an  important 
group  of  ruins,  among  which  an  old  Christian  basilica,  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  mosque,  is  conspicuous.  M&rdiu  is  reached  from  Tell  £rmen 
in  3  hrs.  more. 

IH&rbekr  (2165  ft. ;  accommodation  on  applioation  to  Dr.  Naab, 
head  of  the  medical  station  of  the  German  Oriental  Mission;  Brit, 
vice-consul,  A.  Shipley) ^  capital  of  the  vil&yet  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  ancient  Amida,  and  is  still  often  called  by  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  Kara  {i.e.  black)  Amid,  on  account  of  the  dark-hued 
basalt  of  which  the  city-wall  is  built.  The  town,  which  contains 
about  30,000  inhab.  (comp.  p.  393),  has  been  important  since 
ancient  times  as  the  meeting-point  of  the  roads  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean via  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  from  the  Black  Sea  vik  Amasia- 
Kharput  or  Erzerum,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  vii  Baghdad.  It 
lies  upon  a  basaltic  mound  rising  about  100  ft.  above  the  right  bank 
of  the  TigriSf  but  ueariy  ^/^  M.  from  the  river,  which  is  crossed  a 
few  miles  lower  down  by  a  stone-arched  bridge,  the  buttresses  of 
which  are  perhaps  of  Roman  origin.  The  total  value  of  its  imports 
in  1903  was  274,666^.,  of  its  exports  134,714£. 

Gonstantius,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  made  Amida  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Romans  in  the  district  of  the  upper  Tigris,  but  it  was 
soon  taken  fr  >m  him  by  the  Sassanide  Sh&pdr  11.  (310-379  A.D.).  The 
campaign  of  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  in  3S2-3  was  without  result. 
In  the  6th  cent,  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Byaantines.  who  main- 
taiued  possession  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  Persian  interregnum 
in  508,  until  the  Arjbs  captured  it  in  638.  After  various  other  vieissitudes, 
the  town  came  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1517  (p.  353). 

The  City  Wall,  with  about  90  massive  round  and  square  towers, 
resembles  the  Aurelian  Wall  at  Rome,  and  in  its  lower  courses  dates 
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certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Justinian  —  a  fact  -which  the 
traveller  should  not  be  led  to  doubt  hy  the  numerous  stones  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  which  hare  been  let  into  the  wall.  The  four 
gates,  one  at  each  of  the  main  points  of  the  compass,  are  closed  at 
sunset.    The  citadel  is  a  mass  of  ruins: 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  nanow  and  crooked^  but  it  contains 
a  large  and  well-stocked  bazaar  and  good  public  baths.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  is  a  ruined  Palace^  falsely  ascribed  to  Tigranes  the 
Great  of  Armenia  (d.  B.C.  56),  but  probably  dating  from  theSassanide 
period.  The  remains  include  a  court  about  140  yds.  broad,  with  a 
tasteful  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  facade  on  each  of  two 
sides,  with  pointed  arches  in  the  two  lower  stories  and  curious- 
looking  columns  overloaded  with  sculptural  decoration.  A  third  side 
is  adjoined  by  the  JJlu  Jdmi,  the  chief  of  the  50  mosques  of  the 
town;  owing,  however,  to  the  fanatic  character  of  the  Muslim 
population,  its  interior  is  inaccessible; 

About  one- fourth  or  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Di&rbekr  are 
Christians,  including  Gregorian,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Armenians, 
Jacobite  Syrians,  and  members  of  the  Greek  Chuirch.  There  is  also 
a  Jewish  community.  The  apse  of  the  Jacobite  chureh  of  88,  Cosmat 
and  Damian  is  perhaps  of  ancient  date. 

The  climate  of  Biarbekr  has  a  bad  repntation,  and  typhus  and 
other  fevers  are  rife  in  summer.  The  environs  abound  In  excellent 
melons  and  in  venomous  scorpions. 

50.  From  Di&rbekr  to  Mdsul. 

The  traveller  may  choose  between  floating  down  the  Tigris  on  a 
raft  and  several  different  land-routes.  The  river-route  is  preferable 
in  spring,  not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  it  affords,  but  also  on 
account  of  its  scenic  interest.  An  escort  is  necessary  as  well  by 
water  as  by  land. 

a.  Voyage  on  the  Tigris. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  the  Tigris  between  DiSrbekr  and  Mdflul 
amounts  to  about  270  M.  The  means  of  transport  to>day  are  the  same  as 
in  remotest  antiquity,  as  is  evidenced  both  by  Assyrian  sculptures  and  by 
the  account  of  Xenophon,  and  consist  of  so-called  Keleks^  i.e.  rafts  con- 
structed of  the  bladdert  of  sheep  or  goats,  with  2  or  3  layers  of  planks 
above  them.  In  the  time  of  high  water  (April-June)  the  journey  to  Md$nl 
on  a  raft  of  this  kind  takes  about  4  days,  but  when  the  water  is  low  (Sept- 
Jan.)  at  least  double  the  time  is  necessary.  For  one  or  two  travellers, 
with  two  or  three  ^Eelektshis^  or  boatmen  and  the  escort,  a  kelek  of 
150.200  bladders  suffices.  As  the  bladders  are  inflated  simply  by  the  force 
of  the  human  lungs,  it  will  take  about  two  days  to  construct  the  raft.,  and 
about  as  long  a  time  will  probably  be  consumed  by  repairs  on  the  way. 
The  tent  of  the  traveller,  or  a  little  native  cabin,  is  set  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  raft  and  the  baggage  is  arranged  around  it,  leaving  scarcely 
any  room  for  moving  about.  At  high  water  the  charge  for  the  kelek 
from  Diirbekr  to  Mdsul  is  SI.  Turkish,  to  Baghdad  (comp.  p.  404)  6-6j., 
while  at  low  water  these  amounts  are  at  least  doubled.  A  charge  is  also 
made  for  the  cabin,  varying  from  *2l.  to  bl.  Turkiah  according  to  the  re- 
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quireme&ts  of  the  traveller,  bat  about  one-fourth  or  OD»-ftfth  of  this  may 
be  regained  by  sale  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  Kelektshis,  usually.  Kords 
or  Armenians  who  understand  a  little  Arabic,  generally  petition  for  a 
small  extra  gratuity  on  passing  difficult  spots,  and  an  occasional  gih  of 
tobacco  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  At  night  the  keiek  is 
moored  to  the  bank  for  a  few  hours. 

The  starting-point  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  ii/g  ^' 
to  the  S.  of  Di&rbekr  and  below  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  400. 
The  first  day's  Journey  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  About  50  M. 
from  DiarbekT  the  valley  contracts  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Bohtdn  on  the  N.  and  the  THr  *Abd!!n  (p.  403)  to  tlie  S.  The 
abfiipt  rooky  banks  are  honeycombed  with  cave-dwellings.  The 
voyage  down  the  rushing  stream,  the  cross-currents  of  which  some- 
times turn  the  raft  completely  round,  will  probably  give  the  travellei 
all  the  excitement  he  craves;  the  dexterity  of  the  steersman, 
however,  obviates  any  serious  danger.  On  a  narrow  plain  to  the 
right  (below  the  cliffs),  about  80  M.  below  Di&rbekr,  lies  the  village 
of  Hasan  Keif;  opposite  this,  on  the  left  bank,  are  some  relics  of  a 
stone  bridge  upon  which  the  road  from  Y&n  to  Mesopotamia  via 
Bitlis  formerly  crossed  the  river.  The  cliffs  now  hem  in  the  river 
closely  on  both  sides.  On  the  left  we  are  joined  by  the  Bohtdn  8u 
or  £.  Tigris,  the  Kentrites  of  antiquity,  which  sometimes  contains 
more  water  than  the  W.  branch.  The  combined  river  soon  turns 
towards  the  S.  In  401  B.C.,  after  the  battle  of  Gunaxa  (p.  412), 
the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  marched  to  the  N.  along  the 
left  bank  and  then  diverged  into  the  valley  of  the  Kentrites,  where 
they  found  a  ford  a  little  above  the  .mouth  of  the  stream. 

The  scenery  continues  to  be  imposing.  On  the  left  hank  rise 
the  JCdi  Mountains  (ca.  13,000  ft.),  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
warlike  Carduchi.  Tradition  avers  that  it  was  here  that  the  Ark 
of  Noah  came  to  rest,  and  both  Maslims  and  Jews  still  offer  sacrifices 
at  a  decayed  sanctuary  on  the  top  of  the  mountains.  About  48  M. 
below  the  Bohtan  Su  lies  Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar,  the  ancient  BezaMe^ 
where  Alexander  the  Qreat  crossed  the  Tigris  12  days  before  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela  (p.  405);  at  a  later  date  it  was  one  oC  the  most 
advanced  frontier-foTtresses  of  the  Romans,  and  it  is  now  a  dirty 
little  town  with  a  dilapidated  citadel  built  of  blocks  of  black  basalt 
Mustapha  Pasha,  a  Kurd  chief  who  has  his  seat  here,  exercises  a 
sway  almost  as  independent  as  that  of  Ibr&him  Pasha  (p.  400). 
A  little  below  Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar  are  two  arches  of  a  Roman  bridge. 

The  Tigris  now  enters  the  flatter<part  of  Mesopotamia,  the.  cradle 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  extending  to  the  S.  to  the  great  Zih 
(p.  405).  The  banks  become  lower  and  are  mqre  thickly  populated. 
On  the  left  Is  the  mouth  of  the  Kh&hxHr  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  mentioned  on  pp.  392,  412).  Beyond 
^eUMliir  the  river  flows  for  a  short  time  with  &  rapid  cuiient  through 
a  narrow  ravine.  Farther  on  the  voyage  is  monotonous.  To  the  right 
lies  Efki  Mdsulj  vvith  a  *tell'  and  an  old  fortress.  —  Mdsul,  see  p,  404. 
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b.  land  Boute  vi&  Mfcrdin  and  Neslbin. 

This  is  a  trying  journey  of  10-12  days,  for  part  of  which  the  escort 
needs  to  be  strengthened. 

Di&rbeki  is  connected  with  (ca.  60  M.)  Maid  in  by  a  rough  road, 
which  is  not  practicable  for  carriages  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
night  is  spent  at  Khdntki  Taht  or  at  Khdneki  F6k. 

U&rdin  (3050  ft.),  the  ancient  Mardcy  lies  halfway  up  a  conical 
limestone  mountain  rising  abruptly  from  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Mesopotamian  plain  and  belonging  to  the  Tiir  'Abdin  (see  below),  of 
which  the  summit  (4265  ft.)  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  citadel  built 
upon  Roman  foundations.  The  town  contains  25,000  inhab.,  welU 
built  houses,  and  several  mosques.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  of  an  American  mission,  whose  hospitality  may  be  counted  upon. 

Fbom  MIbdIn  to  JbzIbbh  tiJL  Midtat,  4-5  days.  The  fatiguing  and 
difficult  route  leads  through  the  mountainous  district  of  THr  ^AbiKn. 
Midydt  (3600  ft.)  is  the  capital  of  a  district,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
which  have  professed  Christianity  since  the  4th  cent.,  containing  several 
medieeval  churches  and  convents.  Among  these  may'  be  mentioned  those 
of  Sdtdh,  ii/i  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Midy&t,  and  of  Hdh,  about  7  hrs.  to  the 
l^.B.,  both  quite  aside  from  the  trayelling-route.  Jetiret  Ibn^Omar,  see  p.  402. 

As  the  journey  from  Mirdin  to  Neslbin  takes  10-11  hrs.,  the 
traveller  is  recommended  to  make  the  small  de'tour  vii  (5V2  l^n*) 
DarUy  where  he  will  obtain  accommodation  from  the  Sheikh,  and 
will  find  some  ancient  ruins  and  an  extensive  necropolis.  The 
Byzantine  frontier-fortress  of  Dara'Anastatiopt^  was  destroyed  in 
673  A.D.  by  the  Sassanide  King  Chosroes  I.  The  march  fron^ 
Dara  to  Nesibtn  also  takes  5V2  ^'s. 

Keilblny  now  a  poverty-stricken  and  fever-ridden  village  on  the 
small  river  Jaghjagh^  is  the  ancient  Nisibis,,  mentioned  in  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  Nasibina,  Under  the  Seleucide  dynasty 
it  was  named  Antioeheia  Mygdonia,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  In  149  B.C.  it  was  ceded  to  the  Armenians  and  in 
68  B.C.  it  was  captured  by  the  Romans.  After  its  second  capture 
by  Lucius  Verus  in  165  A  .D.  it  became  the  most  important  frontier- 
fortress  of  the  Roman  kingdom  and  of  Christendom  against  the 
Sassanides,  who  vainly  besieged  it  on  three  different  occasions. 
Jovian  however  ceded  it  to  .them  in  363  A.D.  The  ruins  are  ex- 
tensive but  insignificant.  The  course  of  the  old  wall  is  indicated  by 
masses  of  hewn  stone.  The  Syrian-Jacobite  church  of  Mdr  Ya'kHb 
dates  from  the  4th  cent.,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 

A  little-traversed  route  (escort  of  4-6  horsemen  necessary)  leads  from 
Neslbin  to  the  8.,  crossing  (7  hrs.)  the  deep  and  muddy  river  Er-Radd  to  the 
(9  hrs.)  }^.  slope  of  the  &nj4r  Mt^.^  and, then  crosses  this  range  to  (9  hrs.) 
/SUnJdr,  the  ancient  StngarOj  aituated  in  a  fertile  oasiA  on  the  S.E.  slope 
of  the  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  belong  to  the  gemi- 
independent  tribe  of  the  Yezides,  a  siect  of  so-called  devil-worshippers 
which  arose  in  the  9th  cent.  4nd  mixes  in  its  religious. belief  many  relics 
of  ancient  pagatiism  with  Muslim  and  even  Christian  ideas.  From  Siiy&r 
to  (ea.  20  hrs.)  Hdsul  the  escort  may  be  dispensed  with.  There  are  in- 
numerable Hells*  not  onlv  to  the  K.  of  the  Sii^j^  Mts.  but  also  along  the 
whole  of  the  route  to  Uoful  (comp.  p.  392). 
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Fbom  NEfiBtN  TO  Mofvjj,  The  shortest  route  traverses  the 
desert  to  the  S.E.,  passing  numerous  'tells'  and  tbe  yillages  of 
TahUpatdt  and  Hogna.  The  journey  takes  5  days  and  requires  a 
strong  escort.  —  A  longer  route  leads  Ti&  JetSret  Ibn  ^Omar  (p.  402}| 
which  is  reached  yi&  the  S.  slope  of  the  TCr  'Ahdin  (p.  403)  in 
3  short  or  2  long  days'  marches.  Numerous  villages  are  passed  on 
the  way,  and  the  Tigris  is  crossed  Just  short  of  our  destination. 
Beyond  Jezireh  the  route  follows  the  left  bank,  hut  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  passing  (6  hrs.)  NahravAny  (6  hrs.)  Zdkhd^  (8  hrs.) 
SimtU^  and  (9  hrs.)  FilfiL  From  the  last  we  reach  Mosul  in  6  hrs. 
more. 

Xdful  (820  ft. ;  accommodation  at  the  kh&ns;  Brit.  cons,  agent; 
Ger.  vice-consul),  the  capital  of  a  vil&yet,  with  about  40,000  inhab. 
and  a  strong  garrison,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  long  bridge  resting  partly  on  arches  of  masonry 
and  partly  on  pontoons.  The  municipal  district  is  enclosed  by  a 
dilapidated  wall  of  clay  and  includes  many  pieces  of  waste  laud. 
Man)  of  the  houses  are  well  fitted -up  in  the  interior  and  have 
sculptured  portals  of  so-called  Mdsnl  marble  (a  kind  of  coloured 
stucco).  About  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  mostly 
Jacobites  and  Chaldeans  (p.  Ixi);  the  town  possesses  a  few  churches. 
The  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  several  institutions.  The 
trade  of  the  town  was  important  in  the  middle  ages  but  has  now 
sadly  fallen  o£f.   Muslin  takes  its  name  from  this  town. 

Opposite  Mdfiul,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tigris,  lie  tbe  raina  of 
Nineveh  (Assyrian  Ninua^  Greek  JTmoj),  the  latest  and  greatest  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
from  ca.  900  B.C.  till  its  destruction  about  607  B.C.  (p.  894).  The  city 
wall,  which  still  stands  to  a  height  of  40-60  ft.,  has  a  circuit  of  abont 
12  M.  Its  most  important  features  are  the  two  citadels  on  the  side  next 
the  Tigris.  One  of  these,  the  TeU  Nehi  TUmUy  seems  to  preserve  in  its 
name  a  reminiscence  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Jonah  iii).  The  name  of  the 
other,  the  Tell  Kuffui^ik^  has  been  made  widely  known  by  the  English  and 
French  excavations,  which  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the  Palace 
of  Sennacherib  (p.  394)  and  his  successors,  and  were  resumed  by  the 
British  Museum  (1908-1906).  —  About  15  H.  to  the  V.  are  the  rains  of 
Khoni&b4d,  the  ancient  Mr  Sharruktn  (that  is,  Fortress  of  Sargon ;  Sargon  IL, 
sec  p.  394),  discovered  and  excavated  by  a  French  expedition  in  1843i. 
About  10  H.  farther  to  the  N.E.  is  the  Kurd  village  of  Savidn,  with  rock 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib.  —  About  20  M.  to  the  S.W., 
near  the  Tigris,  are  the  ruins  of  Nimrikd,  the  a9cient  Calah  (0«n.  x.  11), 
founded  by  Shalmaneser  I.  about  18C0  B.C.  and  afterwards  alternating  with 
Ashnr  and  Nineveh  as  the  capital  of  tbe  Assyrian  Empire.  —  These  four 
places  may  be  easily  visited  on  horseback  from  Hd^ul  in  about  4  days. 


5L  From  Mdsul  to  Baghdad. 

The  easiest  but  very  monotonous  way  of  making  the  journey  is  to 
descend  the  Tigris  by  kelek,  which  takes  3-4  days  at  high  water  and 
X2  days  at  low  water.  Those  who  go  by  kelek  all  the  way  from  Di&rbekr 
to  Baghdad  must  allow  at  least  one  or  two  days  for  repairs  «n  r^nU 
Ccomp.  p  4pi).  —  The  Land  EaoTai  via  Tekrit  takes  8-9  days,  that  vii 
Erbll  and  Kerkdk,  11-12  days. 
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The  Route  via  Tbkbit,  ascending  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  is  considered  somewhat  unsafe ,  especially  if  we  add  to  it 
the  detour  (1-2  days)  through  the  desert  and  past  El-Hadr  (the 
ancient  Hatra,  with  Important  ruins)f  on  the  little  river  Thar^ctr. 
From  El-Hadr,  which  is  reached  from  Mosnl  in  2  days,  we  return 
to  the  Tigris  by  a  march  of  11  hri.,  reaching  it  at  KaVat  Skergdt 
with  the  extensive  ruins  of  Achury  the  earliest  capital  of  the 
Assyrians,  where  excavations  were  begun  by  the  Germans  in  1903. 
Farther  on  we  cross  the  Jebel  Hamrtn  to  (3  days)  Tekrttj  a  miseiable 
place  of  4-5000  iuhab.,  with  important  ruins.  A  long  day's  march 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  brings  us  hence  to  Sdmarrdj  which  also 
possesses  important  ruins.  We  here  cross  the  river  by  a  bridge-of- 
boats  and  reach  Baghdad  by  following  the  right  bank  for  3  days  more. 

The  KouTE  VIA.  Ebbil  and  Kerkuk  is  the  usual  caravan-route, 
and  is  also  that  followed  by  the  telegraph-wires.  As  the  first  day's 
march  is  pretty  long,  an  early  start  is  necessary.  We  cross  the 
Tigris  bridge  and  traverse  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  In  about  41/2  brs. 
we  reach  the  village  of  Ktrtmlh.  The  Koyun  Tepe,  a  mound  of 
ruins  1/4  M.  from  the  village,  commands  a  survey  of  the  plain  ex- 
tending on  the  N.  to  the  mountains;  this  was  the  battlefield  of 
Oaugamela  or  Arbela^  where  Alexander  the  Great,  on  Oct.  2nd, 
331  B.C.,  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  Empire  by  his  victory  over  Darius 
Codomannus.  We  find  ournightquarters  472  ^rs*  farther  on,  in  a 
poor  kh&n  at  Ytm  Kelek,  which  lies  at  the  ferry  across  the  Zdb  el- 
A'ld  (i,e.  the  upper  or  greater  Zab) ;  this  was  the  ancient  Lykos^  in 
the  waves  of  which  thousands  of  the  Persian  army  found  their  death 
in  fleeing  from  the  Macedonian  horsemen.  During  the  period  of 
high  water  the  river  is  about  1  M.  broad,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  spent  on  crossing  it  the  following  morning.  Another  early  start 
is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to  reach  our  next  stopping-place, 
Erbil,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  (7  hrs.). 

Erbil  (1410  ft.),  the  ancient  Arba'ily  Greek  Arhela,  is  the  only 
great  Assyrian  settlement  which  has  been  continuously  inhabited 
and  has  retained  its  ancient  name  down  to  the  present  day.  Most 
of  the  present  village  still  lies  on  the  round  *tell'  which  bore  the 
ancient  citadel,  where  Darius  left  his  treasures  before  the  battle. 
Alexander  fixed  his  headquarters  here  after  his  victory. 

The  third  day's  march  (ca.  10  hrs.)  brings  us  to  Altyn  Kopru 
(920  ft.),  a  small  Kurdish  town  with  several  poor  khans,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Zdb  es-Saghtr  or  d^A$fal  (i.e.  the  little  or  lower 
Zab),  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  lofty  arched  bridge  of  stone.  The 
name  of  the  town,  meaning  *Gold  Bridge',  refers  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  ferry-toll  exacted  here. 

The  march  from  Altyn  Kopru  to  Kerkiik  takes  9  hrs.  A  few 
miles  short  of  Kerkiik,  we  pass  a  brook  with  bluish-green  sulphur 
water  and  several  naphtha  springs,  the  product  of  which  affords  a 
usable  petroleum  after  a  primitive  process  of  purification.     The 
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workmen  offer  to  ignite  the  gas  rising  from  the  ground  at  the  prin- 
cipal well,  and  the  imposing  spectacle  this  offers  is  well  worth  the 
small  gratuity  expected.  A^ut  ^/^  M.  to  the  left  of  the  route  is  a 
spot  named  Baba  Gurgur^  where  numerous  flames  of  burning 
hydrogen  gas  issue  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  roaring  noise.  In 
antiquity  this  was  perhaps  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  Iranian  earth- 
goddess  An&hita.  —  Kerktlk  (1200  ft. ;  tolerable  khan),  the  ancient 
Corcura^  now  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  contains 
about  15,000  inhab. ,  nearly  one- third  of  whom  are  Christian 
Chaldeans,  with  three  churches  and  convents.  Date-palms  no^' 
occur  in  large  groves,  but  their  fruit  is  not  very  palatable.  Oranges, 
citrons,  and  lemons  abound. 

From  KerkOk  we  descend  along  the  small  river  Kissa  to  Tauz 
Kkurmaty  (835  ft.)  and  (8-9  hrs.)  Tauk.  The  next  nightquarters 
are  (7  hrs.)  Tuz  Khurmaiy ;  (7 i/g-S hrs.)  Kifn  (755 ft.) ;  (61/2-7  hrs.) 
Karatepeh,  About  274  hrs.  beyond  the  last  we  cross  the  Narin 
Tahai  by  a  stone  bridge  (410  ft.),  and  then  traverse  the  Jehel  Hamun 
(850  ft),  a  low  and  broad  range  of  hills  consisting  of  conglomerate. 
Farther  on  we  pass  extensive  salt-marshes,  and  in  G^^-^  hrs.  from 
the  bridge  reach  the  village  of  Deli  'Ahhds^  situated  upon  the  Nahf 
Kh&liSj  abroad  canal  which  runs  to  the  S.W.  from  the  copious 
Diydid  to  the  Tigris. 

We  then  cross  the  Nahr  Khalis  by  a  bridge  and  proceed  to  the 
S.W.,  keeping  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Diy&la.  The 
journey  to  Baghdad,  which  requires  22  hrs.  of  riding,  occupies 
2-3  days.  The  route  crosses  numerous  water-courses  and  passes 
many  small  villages.  The  usual  stopping-place  for  the  last  night 
is  EirJedeidehj  a  village  of  about  300  clay  huts,  about  6  hrs.  from 
Baghdad.  —  As  an  alternative  route  we  may  proceed  due  S.  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Khalis  and,  if  the  water  is  low  enough,  cross 
the  DiyllU  by  a  ford  (guide  necessary).  In  this  case  we  arrive 
in  10  hrs.  at  the  little  town  of  BafkHbdj  lying  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Diydld,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  road  coming  from  Khdnikin 
on  the  Persian  frontier.  The  march  from  Ba'l^iiba  to  Baghdad  takes 
10-11  hrs.  A  little  less  than  halfway  is  the  large  khan  of  Btm 
Sa'ad,  where  the  Persian  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Kerbel&  (p.  409} 
usually  pass  the  night. 

52.  Baghdad. 

Acoommodation.  H6tel  de  TEuropb,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Tigris, 
fitted  up  partly  in  the  European  style,  pens.  12-15  fr.,  servants  half-priee^ 
special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  prolonged  stay.  —  Numeroas 
COFFBB  HonsBs. 

Oonsulates.  Great  Britain  (p.  408),  Major  L.  S.  A'ewnuxrch  (consul- 
general)  5  United  States,  Rudolph  JHilmer  (vice-consul)  5  Austria -H angary, 
G.Rouet;  Germany,  K.  Richare;  France,  O,  Rouet  (vice-consul) 5  Russia, 
Moihkojir  (consul-general).  ^^  ^ 

Banks.    Banque  OtUmant;  Baghdad  d  London,  Banking  AMtodaliMU 
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Poit  Offlees.  TuriUh  Post  Office  (ordinary  letters  sent  straight  across 
the  desert  to  Damascas  in  9  days,  to  Europe  in  about  3  weeks);  British 
Po*t  Office^  in  the  British  General  Consulate  (letters  sent  to  Europe  vii 
Bombay  in  about  6  weeks).  —  Telegraph  Offices.  TwUsh;  British  (vi& 
Basra  and  Fio). 

English  Oittb,  admission  only  on  introduction  by  a  member.  —  Divine 
Service.  Roman  CathoUCj  in  the  Church  of  the  Latin  Carmelites ;  Protestant, 
at  the  English  Mission. 

Baghdad  or  Bagdad  (166  ft.),  capital  of  the  viUyet  of  the  same 
name  and  seat  of  the  Commandant  of  the  VI.  Turkish  Army  Corps, 
lies  mainly  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  here  about 
275  yds.  broad  and  very  deep,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges-of-boats 
communicating  with  the  smaller  quarter  of  the  town  on  the  right 
bank.  The  population,  including  the  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  nearly 
200,000  souls.  This  number  embraces  150,000  Muslims,  divided 
between  the  sects  of  the  Shi'ites  (much  the  more  numerous)  and 
Sunnites  (p.  Ixxi);  about  40,000  Jews  (comp.  p.  393),  settled  In 
the  N.E.  quarter  of  the  townj  and  upwards  of  6000  Christians, 
chiefly  so-called  Chaldeans  but  also  including  Jacobites,  Armenians, 
and  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  There  are  in  all  six  Christian 
churches.  The  number  of  resident  Europeans  is  about  50.  Baghdad 
Is  an  emporium  for  Arabic  and  Persian  products  on  the  one  side  and 
for  European  manufactures  on  the  other.  The  chief  local  articles  of 
export  are  wool,  grain,  and  dates  (the  last  from  Sept.  onwards); 
large  quantities  of  horses  are  also  exported  to  India.  In  1903  the 
value  of  its  exports  was  723,235^.,  of  its  imports  1,924,045^. 

The  site  of  Baghdad  was  occupied  in  remote  antiquity  by  the  Ba- 
bylonian settlement  of  Baghdadu;  part  of  its  quays  along  tbe  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  built  of  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  are 
atill  visible.  The  present  city,  however,  was  founded  in  763  A.D.  by  the 
great  Et-MansUr  (754  T75  A.D.),  the  second  caliph  of  the  'Abbaside  dynasty. 
Its  most  flourishing  period  was  during  the  rule  of  his  successors  {EhMahdi^ 
T75-785;  Hdran  er-Bashid,  783-809,  the  familiar  figure  of  *The  Arabian 
Nights^  Muhammed  el-AmSn,  809-813;  'Abdalldh  a-M(^mikn,  813-833),  who 
erected  numerous  magnificent  buildings,  fostered  the  sciences,  poetry, 
and  music,  and  summoned  to  their  courts  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
Alohammedan  world.  The  later 'Abbaside  rulers  transferred  their  residence 
for  a  time  to  S&marri  (p.  405).  An  end  was  put  to  the  caliphate  in  1258 
by  the  capture  and  pillage  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  under  Hdlagd 
(p.  Ixxxiv).  During;  the  16th  and  17th  cent,  the  city  was  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  but  it  was  permanently  annexed 
to  the  Turkish  empire  by  Sultan  Mur^d  IV.  in  1633.  Comp.  ^Baghdad  dur- 
ing the  Abbasid  Caliphate\  by  (Tvy  Le  Strange  CRoyal  Asiatic  Society  Jour- 
nar,  London,  1899). 

None  of  the  buildings  which  adorned  the  town  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  have  been  preserved.  From  the  13th  cent,  date  the 
Medreseh  el-Mustanairtyek  situated  on  the  Tigris  below  the  bridge- 
of-boats,  now  practically  rebuilt  and  used  as  a  custom-house,  and 
tbe  minaret  of  8iik  el^Ohazl  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city,  of  which  it 
is  the  highest  building.  The  numerous  mosques  are  almost  all  of 
recent  erection ;  most  of  them  are  surmounted  by  bright-coloured 
cupolas  and  minarets.  They  are  practically  inaccessible  to  strangers. 
—  The  Citadel  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
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wall ;  its  lofty  dock-tower  commands  an  excellent  view.  To  the  S. 
of  the  citadel,  also  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  Serdi,  the  residence  of  the 
Turkish  governor,  and  a  little  farther  on  Is  the  imposing  General 
Consulate  of  Great  Britain.  The  German  Consulate  alao  lies  on  the 
Tigris.  —  The  Bataars  are  very  extensive  and  well-stocked,  but  of 
recent  erection.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  of  brick  and  con- 
sist of  basement  and  groundfloors  surmounted  by  terraced  roofs ;  the 
outer  walls  are  entirely  blank,  the  windows  all  opening  ou  the  inner 
court.  A  number  of  houses  of  a  more  European  type  have  been 
erected  since  the  time  of  the  reforming  governor  Midbat  Pasha 
(1868-1872),  who  did  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of  traffic. 

In  the  suburb  of  Mu'azzam^  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  is  the  large 
mosque  of  El-Hanaflyeh,  an  almost  wholly  modem  building  with  a 
painted  dome  and  a  minaret.  This  contains  the  tomb  of  Abu  Hanifeh 
(d.  767),  the  founder  of  the  orthodox  sect  of  Muslims  (p.  l"xxi)to 
which  the  modern  Turks  belong.  A  bridge- of- boats  leads  from 
Mu'azzam  to  Kdzimein^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Here  stands 
the  chief  mosque  of  the  ShMtes,  restf  red  with  great  magnificence  in 
the  19th  cent. ;  its  gilded  minarets  and  cupolas  are  conspicuous  far 
and  wide;  its  interior  is  inaccessible  to  unbelievers.  Kazimein  is  con- 
nected with  the  quarter  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  by  a  tramway. 
—  In  front  of  the  W.  gate  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank  lie  the  at- 
tractive mosque  of  the  Sheikh  MafrCif  el-Karkhi  and  the  tomb  of 
Sitteh  Zobeideh^  the  wife  of  HUrQn  er-Rashid.  The  latter  consists 
of  a  tower-like  superstructure  upon  an  octagonal  basement,  but  has 
been  fo  often  restored  that  probably  little  more  than  the  foundations 
of  the  original  structure  remain. 

The  ride  from  Baghdad  to  Clenphon  or  to  JSeJeuda  (p.  410)  takes  one 
day  (there  and  back).    Steamer,  see  p.  410. 

ExcuAsioN  TO  Babylon  (there  and  back  3  days).  The  distance 
is  about  52  M.  and  is  accomplished  by  carriage  with  four  mules,  witli 
three  relays,  in  8-10  hrs.  (fare  10  mejidis).  At  the  time  of  high 
water,  the  drive  through  the  flooded  region  of  the  Euphrates  is  far 
from  comfortable.  It  is  advisable  to  take  provisions  for  the  journey. 
At  Babylon  accommodation  will  be  found,  so  far  as  space  permits, 
in  the  building  of  the  German  Expedition  engaged  in  the  excavatioa 
of  the  ruins  (German  Oriental  Society  of  Berlin). 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  (Hebrew  Babel,  the  BabUu  of  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions),  as  they  now  lie  before  us,  date  almost  entirely 
from  the  period  of  the  New  Babylonian  Empire  (p.  396).  During 
a  period  of  three  centuries,  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  the  city  took  the  first  place  in  Asia  in  population,  weaith, 
and  magnificence  of  architecture,  perhaps  even  excelling  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  had  then  passed  its  zenith.  Babylon  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  the  more  important  quarters  being 
on  the  E.  bank.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  had  a  circumference 
of  480  stadia,  i.e,  about  65  M.,  or  as  much  as  London  and  Paris  com- 
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Besides  the  names  of  places  the  Index  contains  a  number  of  names 
of  persons  and  words  mentioned  in  the  Handbook.  The  ancient  names 
are  printed  in  Italics. 


Aaron's  Tomb  183. 
Abana  (Amana .   Bari-ida) 

296. 
'Abara  130. 
'Abbasides,  t  e  Ixxxi. 
'Abd  el-Wahhab  Ixxii. 
'AbdAn  145. 
'Abeih  287. 

Abel    Beth  Maachah  258. 
Abila  /iy«an/ae  (SukWadi 

Barada)  293. 
Abil  el-Kamh  258. 
Akilene  593.  ' 
Abimelech,  Pillar  of  215. 
Ablah  318. 
Abner,  Tomb  of  114. 
Abraham  Ixvii. 
Abraham's  Oak  115. 
Abu  'Ali,  the  (Kadisha) 

332. 

—  'l-Aswad ,   Brook  270. 

—  'Auf,  Well  214. 

—  Barakat,  Weli  379. 

—  Dis  126. 

—  Ghi  412. 

—  Ghosh  (Karyet  el- 
'Enab,  Kirjath  Jearim) 
17. 

—  Hreireh  411. 

—  Isma'in,  Weli  215. 

—  '1-Kemai  412. 

—  Rukeiyik,  Khirbet  169. 

—  Shdsheh'  (Lake 
Tiberias)  224. 

(near  Rami  eh)  13. 

15. 
— eS^^^^^  Spring  of 

—  Zab<lra  234. 
Abulfed&,  Sultan  363. 
Abiln  349. 

Accho  ('Akka,  Acre)  229. 
AcJwr,  Valley  of  126. 
Aehzib  (Ecdippa,  Zib)  265. 
Acre  (Acco,  'Akka)  229. 
Adana  362. 

'Adawlyeh,  Brook  280. 
'Adliin  270. 
Adonis,  Cult  of  264.  336. 


Adonis    (Nabr    Ibrahim) 

336. 
^Adra  337. 
Adullam  124. 
Adummim  126. 
'Adwan  158. 
Aelia  Capitolina  28. 
'Aenezeh  Beduins  Iviii, 
Aere  (Es-Sanamein)  156. 
'Aereh  l64. 
Afamiya  870. 
el-'Afineh  164. 
Afka  (Apheca)  336. 
'Afrin  364. 
'Ageil  Beduins  337. 
Ager  Damaseenvs  317. 
Agriculture  liii. 

rippa  Ixxx. 
AhaK  Jxxvii. 
Ai  98. 
Aiha  291. 
Aili  CAkaba)  209. 

—  (Central  Syria)  338. 
el-'Ain  366. 

Ainab  287. 

Ain  Abu'l  Lisan  210. 

—  el-Akabeh  218. 

—  'Anub  284.  287. 

—  'Ar  2S2. 

—  el-'Ariis  174. 

—  'At&n  109. 

—  Babilk  270. 
el-Bahal  145. 

—  el-Barideh  251. 

—  el-Basha,Khirbetl44. 

—  el-Beida  (Jordan)  130. 

(North.  Syria)  363. 

(Wadi  Buseira)175. 

—  Beit  Sarik  9*7. 

—  el-Belata  254. 
Berdai  '319. 

—  el-B*uweirideh  174. 

—  Defna  215. 

—  Dilb  15.  17. 

—  ed-Dirweh  112. 

—  Dilk  (Docus)  129. 

—  Fakhiikh  319. 

—  Fara  98. 

—  Farfljeh  109. 


'Ain  Fer'iln  130. 

—  Fijeh  294.  318. 

—  el-Frenj  354. 

—  Ghazal  231. 

—  el-Ghuweireh  175. 

—  el-Habis  95. 

—  el-ftaiyat  352. 

—  Ha.fleh  133. 

—  el-9amra  264. 

—  el-Haniyeh  93. 

—  el-Haramiyeh    (near 
Beitiii)  213. 

(near  es-Salt)  137. 

—  Harsha  2J'8. 

—  Hawar  319. 

—  Hazir  136. 

—  jadiir  136. 

—  Jara  364.  378. 

—  Jedxdeh  114. 

—  el-Jehayyir  133. 

—  Jidi  (Engedi)  170. 

—  Jurfa  261. 

—  el-Kantara  270^ 

—  Kanya'(near  Baniyas) 
261. 

(near  HasbSva)  289. 

—  -  (nearMukhtara)287. 

—  Karim  94.  17. 

—  el-Khadra  209. 

—  el-Khirwa'a  261. 

—  el-Kflf  116. 

—  Kulieireh  210. 

—  Lebweh  (Libo)  365. 

—  el-Mastaba  138. 

—  Matiir*287. 

—  Mellaha  253. 

—  Mesherfeh  265. 

—  el-Mikwan  176. 

—  el-Mudawwara  252. 

—  el-Mukerfat  136. 

—  Murduk  166. 

—  Mu8&  (Hauran)  164. 

—  —  (Sinai)  186. 

—  en-Nawa'imeh  129. 

—  en-Neba'  330. 

—  Nejl  176. 

—  er-Rihan  261. 

—  es-Safiib  319. 

—  es-dahweh  176. 
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'Ain  es-Sakka  173. 

—  saiih  i(fe: 

—  es-Sa'd  176. 

—  es-Saud&  367. 

—  Se'ideh  283. 

—  Shems  (Beth  Shemesh) 
14.  124. 

—  Sinya  213. 

—  c«-Sitt  i75. 

—  Siyah  228. 

—  Sofar  292. 

—  es-Silk  287. 

—  es-Sultan  128. 

—  ea-Sureik  224. 

—  Suwellih  144. 

—  et-Tabigha  262. 

—  et-fafJleh  175. 

—  ei-Tanndr  116. 

—  et-Tin    (Lake    Tiber- 
ias) 252. 

(near  Tartfls)  361. 

—  Umm  el-Jerein  160. 
Rabr  133. 

—  Warka  336. 

—  el-Weibeh  175. 

—  el-Wu'iil  339. 

—  Yald  (AJalon)  14.  93. 

—  Yebriid  213. 

—  ez-Zeit<la  267. 
'Aineita  327. 
'Aintab  374. 
'Aiyeh  266. 

AJalon  CAin  Yai6)  93. 
Ajbeihat,  Khirbet  144. 
'Ajeilat  Beduins  164. 
'Ajeltfln  337. 
'Ajlan  (Eglon)  118. 
'Ajlun  158. 
'Ajur  124. 
'Akaba  209. 
'Atabet  el-Jenina  239. 

—  el-Jerad  126. 

—  el-L6zeh  289. 
Akakir,  the  387. 
'Aker  Kfif  412. 
'Akir  (Ekron)  13. 
'Akka  (Acre^  Acco)  229. 
'Akobar  349. 
el-'Akiid  236. 
'Akur  14. 
'AkAra  336. 
el-'Al ,  Khirbet  {EUaleh) 

,146. 
'Aleih  284. 
Aleppo  (Haleb)  373. 
Alexandre'ion  129. 
Alexandretta  3G1. 
Alexandria  4. 
Alexandria     Scabiosa 

(Alexandretta)  361. 
Alexandroskene  (Iskande- 

rtineh)  266. 
'All,  Khalif  Ixxxi. 


Alma  (near  Beirtit)  336. 

—  (near  Safed)  257. 
Alphabet,'  Arabic  xxxii 
Altyn  Kopru  406. 
el.'Amaka  176. 
Amana  (Abema.  Barada) 

296. 
'Amara  411. 
Amatha  (Hamft)  863. 

-  Springs  of  159.  237, 
Atnida  (Diarbekr)  400. 
el-'Amk  3t3.  382. 

Amka  266.  269. 

Amkeid  334. 

'Amman  (Rabbah  Ammon) 

Ammonites,  the  Ixxv. 
Amos,  the  Prophet 

Ixxviii. 
'Amra  168. 

Amrit  (Marathus)  352. 
Amwas  (EmmatiSy  Nico- 

polis)  16. 
Amykion  Pedion  363. 
'Anabeta  221. 
Anada  377. 

Ananitih  (Beit  Hanina)  95. 
'Anata  (Anathoth)  97, 
'Aneh  412. 
'Annabch  12. 
An^ari  370. 
el-Ansariyeh  270. 
Antakiyeh  (Aniioeh)  383. 
Antaradus  (Tartds,  Tor- 

tosa)  353. 
Antelyas  282. 
Anti-Libanus,  the  xlviii, 
Antioch  (Antakiyeh)  382. 
— ,  Lake  of  888. 
— ,  Plain  of  363. 
Antioeheia  Mygdonia  (Ne- 

sibin)  403. 
Antiochua  Epiphanes 

Ixxix. 
AntipatiHs  234. 
Antiquities  xcviii. 
Antoniniana  278. 
Antoninupolis  400. 
'Antiira  282.  336. 
Anturin  330. 
'Anza  222. 
Apamea  370. 
Apheca  (Afka)  336. 
Apollonia  2iU. 
Apostles'  Spring  126. 
"Araba  130.  175. 
Arabic  Language  xxxi. 

—  Literature  Ixxi. 

—  Vocabulary  xxxvii. 
Arabs,  the  Ixxx. 
Aradm  352. 

Ar^air  (Aroev)  149. 
Arak  el-Emir  146. 


'Arak  el-Henshfyeb  118. 
Araniseans,  the  Ixxv. 
'Araneh  239. 
ArbaHliErhil.Arbela)  405. 
Arbela  (^rfta't  «,Erbil)  405. 

—  (Oauffomela)  405. 

—  (Irbid)  262. 
Archelais  (Buseiliyeh) 

129. 
Archelans  Ixxx. 
Architecture,  Arabic 

xcvi. 

—  Hebrew  xciv. 
— ,  Christian  xcvi. 
Ard  'Abdallah  148. 

—  'Akliik  336. 

—  el-iBeteniyeh  167. 

—  el-Fedayein  168. 

—  el-Khait  253. 
Ardat,  Weii  331. 
'Areiya  284. 
el-Aremeh  146. 
Areopolia  (Rabba)  149. 
Arimathea  12. 
Arindela    (Gharandel) 

176. 
el-'Arish  (RMnoeolura) 

121. 
Aristobulus  Ixxix. 
'ArkSb  el  Matiba'  148. 
Ar  Moab  (Rabba)  149. 
'Ami  290. 
— ,  the  263. 
Arnon  (M6jib)  149. 
'Arniin  286. 
Aroer  CAr^air)  149. 
'Arraboneh  239. 
Arsuf  234. 

Art-  History  of  cxiii. 
Artas  110. 
Artdf  14. 
el-'Asaliyeh  167. 
Asc^manot  (Hauran)  154. 
Ascalon  ('Askalan)  121. 
Asceticism,  Muslim  Ixxi. 
Ashdod  (EsdAd)  123. 
Asher,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Ashkenazim  (Jews) 

Ixiii. 
el-Ashrafiyeh  (Wadi  el- 

'Ajem)  157. 

—  (Wadi  Barada)  318. 
Ashtaroth  158. 
Ashur  (Beit  Sahflr)  107. 
— ,  Ruins  405.  ' 
el-'Agi  ('Oi«on<e«)365.368. 

Askalan  (Ascalan)  121. 

'Asker  (Syehar)  220. 

Asochis  (Plain  of  Zebu- 
Ion)  239. 

Asphalt  Sea  (Dead  Sea) 
132. 
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Assassins,  the  Ixzii. 

Ixxxii. 
Astarte,  Worship  of  264. 
Atabprion  (Tabor)  245. 
'Atan  109. 
'Atara  213. 
el-'Atara,  Khirbet  (Ata 

roth  Adar)  212. 
AtaroihAdar  (Khirhet  el- 

'Atara)  212. 

—  Gad  CAttarAs)  149. 
'Atelbeh  3lt. 
'Atblit  231. 

'Atni  338. 

'Attards  (Atarolh)  149. 
'A'udallah  215. 
Augusta  Felix  (Berytus) 

278. 
Auraniiis  Ixxix.  154. 
'Awerta  215. 
el-'Awwatin  269. 
'Ay  an  Mdsa  (Mt.Nebo)  148. 
(near  Suez)  186. 

—  es-Sa'di  237. 
el-'Azariyeh  (Bethany) 

125. 
'Ajmiit  230. 
Azotos  (Ashdod)  123. 

Ba'abda  292. 
Ba'abdat  283. 
Ba'aklin  287. 
Baal  Gad  (Haf b^ya)  287. 

—  MeoH  (Mk'in)  148. 

—  Shaman,  the  God  264. 
Ba'albek  (ffeliopolis)S70. 
Ba'altis,  the  Goddess  264. 
Bab  396. 

el- Bab  194.     . 
Baba  'Amr  366. 
Baba  Gurgnr  406. 
Bab  et-Tumm  159. 

—  el-Wad  16. 
Babbila  168. 
Babylon  (Babel.  Babilu) 

408. 
Babylonia  392. 
Bada*  (Nahr  el-Milk)  355. 
Baghdad  406. 
Bahr  'Akaba  209. 

—  Lfit  132. 

Bahrat  Antakiyeh  3SS. 

—  cl-AsVari  158. 

—  el-'Ateibeh  317. 

—  el-Bay  eh  157. 
Baidar  292. 
BaWier  (Bittir)  14. 
Baitogabi'a  (Beit  Jibrin) 

116. 
Bakafra  330.  336. 
Bakh'a  349. 
Bakhjeh  265. 
Bakhshish  xxvii. 


Ba'kdba  406. 
Bak'dza  373. 

Baianaia  (Baniyas)  354. 
Bal&ta  215. 

Balbiki  (Ba'albek)  320. 
Baldwin  Ixxxiii. 
el-BalA'a  (pool)  212. 
Bomhpke  (ttembij)  396. 
Ban  330. 

Baniyas  XPaneas^   Caesa- 
vea  Philippi)  259. 

—  (Baianaia)  364. 
Bankers  xi. 
Banque  Ottomane  xi. 
el-Bara  371. 
Barada,  the  296. 
Barak,  Tomb  of  257. 
Baramiyeh  273. 
Bara'shit  257. 

Bar  Cochba  Ixxx. 

el-Bardilni,  Brook  292. 

el-Barid  183. 

Barja  274. 

Baraip  409. 

Barilk,  the  237. 

Bashan  154. 

Basilicas  cxvi. 

Basim  378. 

Ba^ra  411. 

el-Bafsa  266. 

Batanaea  Ixxix.  154. 

Baths  XXX. 

el-Batiha,  Plain  251. 

Batir'!&7. 

Batrdn  (Botrys)  333. 

Bavidn  404. 

Bayir,  District  357. 

Bazaars  xxviii. 

Bazeir  378. 

Bdiman  330. 

Beduins,  the  xxix.  Iviii. 

Beeroth  212. 

Beersheba  169. 

Beggars  xxvi. 

Bebamdiin  292. 

Behio  373. 

Beibars,  Saltan  Ixxxiv. 

el-Beida  183. 

Beilan  S62. 

Beirdt  (Bevytus)  274. 

Beisan  (Beth  Shean)'i35. 

Beit  'A tab  14.  124. 

—  Dejan  11.  15.  18. 

—  ed-Din  287. 

—  'Ennabeh  15. 

—  Hanina  (Ananiah)  95. 

—  Handn  118. 

—  iba  220. 

—  Iksa  18. 

—  Iskahil  116. 
Jabr  el-Fokani  127. 

et-Tahtani  127. 

—  Jala  100. 


Beit  el.Jem&I  14. 
Jenn  262. 

—  Jibrin  (Maresa.  Baito- 
gabra)  116. 

—  Kid  239. 
el-Karm  149. 

—  Lahm  101. 
Laya  288. 

—  Lid  221. 

—  el-Ma  (Daphne)  387. 
el-Makdis  29. 
Meri  283. 
Nakiiba  17. 
Nettof  124. 

—  Nuba  16.  96. 

—  Eas  160. 

—  SafSfa  14.  99. 
sahur  en-Nasara  107. 

—  Sha'r,  Khirbet  112. 

—  Sdr  112. 
Sdrik  97. 

—  Ta^amir  111. 

—  Tulma  97. 

—  Ummar  115. 

—  'Ur  el-Foka  18. 
—  ct-Tahta  18. 

—  Uzin  220. 
Zakarya,  Khirbet  L12. 

Beita  215. 
Bel  tin  (Bethel)  213. 
Beittma  262. 
Bekfeiya  282. 
Berameh,  Khirbet  223. 
Beldeh  (Paltus)  365. 
Beled  esh-Sheikh  235. 
Beleramdn  377. 
Belfort  (Karat   esh-Sha- 

kiO  286*. 
el-Belka  137. 
Belluran  857. 
Belue  (Nahr  Na'mein) 

228. 
Belvoir,    Castle    (Kdkab 

el-Hawa)  220. 
Bemekkin  284. 
Beni  Ka'im  Beduins  169. 

—  Sakhr  Beduins  lix. 
Benjamin,  Tribeof  Ixxvi. 
Berbara  334. 

Berdela  130. 

Beritan  (Berothai)  318. 

Berja  335. 

Bern  a  377. 

Bet'oea  375. 

Berothai  (Beritan)  318. 

Berriyet  er-Ramleh  15. 

el-Berweh  230. 

Berytus  (Beirut)  278. 

Berzeh  319. 

Besbindeiaya  373. 

Beshir,  Emir  288. 

Bessima  318. 

Beads  284. 
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Bethabara  180.  131.  iBircjik  397. 

BBOtany     (el-'AKHriyeh)  Birin  367. 


125. 
Beihar  U. 
Bdh-arabdh  11. 
Beth  Baal  Mean  14S. 
Bsthel  (Beitin)  213. 
Beth  Haceerem  111. 

—  Haggan  (Jenin)  223. 

—  Hogla  (Hajlehll33. 

—  Horont  (Beit  'Ur)  18, 
Beth'JeHmoth  132. 
Bethlehem  101. 

Beth  Nimrah  (Tell  Nim 

rin)  136. 
Bethphage  79. 
Bethgnida  (Khan  Slinych) 

25V. 
(Julias)  251. 


Birket  el-^Arrdb  112. 

—  Bint  es-Snlfan    111. 

—  el-J&mds  15. 

—  el-Jish  256. 

—  el-Kazsazin  111. 
el-Khalil  170. 
Meskana  247. 
Milsft  127. 

—  Elm  (Phiala)  261. 

—  es-Sultiln  114. 
Tawla  lU. 

Biri,  Bir*  mmrHd  409. 
Bismyah  (Udnun)  410. 
Bittir  14. 

Biyar  es-Seb'a  176. 
Biydd  es-Seid  266. 
Bkarkasheh  336. 


Beth  Shean  (Beisan)  235.  Bkerki  282. 
—  Shemesh  ('Ain  Shem8)'Bkeiyifeh  288. 


14.  124. 

—  Zaehariah  112. 

—  Zur  (Beit  Zflr)  112. 
Bethuliah  222. 
Beyrout  (Bcirflt)  277. 
Bezabde  (Jeziret  Ibn 

'Omar)  402. 
Bezga  357. 
Bei'iin  330.  336. 
Biddu  96. 
Bidyas  270. 
el-Bika'  292.  318. 
Bila^  Beshara  256. 
Bint  Umm  Jebeil  256. 
Bir  Abu  Yeiseh  240. 

—  'Adas  232. 

—  el-'Aineiziyeh  110. 

—  el-'Aneiziyeh  13. 

—  cl-Bedawiyeh231.239. 

—  ed-Derej  i09. 

—  Eyyiib  (Wadi  'AH)  16. 
(near  Jerusalem)  83. 

—  Hasasa  170. 

—  Huseini  274. 

—  el-Jedid  350. 

—  Kadismu  99. 

—  el-Keniseh  231. 

—  Lekiyeh  169. 

—  Maryam  238. 

—  el-Mokenneb  169. 

—  Nebala  97. 

—  es-Safsaf  124. 

—  es-Sakati  169. 

—  es-SebaS  Khirbet  169. 

—  esh-Shems  135. 

—  esh-Shunnar  205. 

—  Sukeiriyeh  170. 

—  es-Sweid  240. 
--  ez-Zeit  213. 
Bira  397. 
Birds  Ivi. 

el-Bireh  (Beeivth)  212. 


Blanca    Ouarda ,    Castle 
(Tell  eg-Safiyeh)  124. 

Bleideh  253. 

Blozeh  330. 

BlQdan  320. 

Boaz,  Field  of  107. 

Bofertin  378. 

Bohtan,  Mts.  402. 

—  8a  (Kenirites)  402. 

el-Boij,  Khirbet  121. 

BoMor  152. 

Bosri  {Bostra)  161. 
Little  (Buseira)  175. 

Bostrenus    (Nahr    el- 
'Auwali)  274.  286. 

Botanical  Notice  lii. 

Botry»  (Batriln)  333. 

Botrah  (Buseira)  175. 

Bread  xix. 

Brikeb,  Khirbet  142. 144. 

Brindisi  3. 

Bris&t  336. 

Brummana  283. 

Bruttus   (Kahr  el-B&rid) 
351. 

Bsberreh  330. 

Bsheitiyeh  327. 

Bteddin  287. 

Buildings,  Arabian  xcvi, 

— ,  Christian  xcvi. 

— ,  Frank  xcvii. 

— ,  Greek  xcv. 

— ,  .lewish  xciv. 

— ,  Phoenician  xciv. 

— ,  Roman  xcv. 

el-Bujak  357. 

el-Bukei'a  134. 

— ,  Plain  of  14.  99.  142. 

Bulunyds  (Baniyas)  354. 

Bnrak  168. 

el-Burak  (Pools  of  Solo- 
mon) 108. 


Bureir  118. 

Burghul  liii. 

el-Burj,  Rnin   (near   el- 

Lubban)  214. 
— ,  Khirbet  96. 
Burj  Beitin  98. 

—  el-Beyadeb  266. 

—  el-Bezsak  352. 

—  el-Fir'a  230. 

—  el-Hawa  270. 

—  6l-Kkidr  270. 

—  el-Magharibeh  333. 

—  er-Rakfeh  <382. 

—  Ras  en-Kahr  333. 

—  Safiti  352. 

—  es-Seba'  333. 

—  esh-8heikh'Affan333. 

—  et-Takkiyeh  333. 
Burka  (near  Deir  Diwan) 

96i 
Burkush  291. 
Bu?eiliyeh  (ArcheJaU) 

129. 
Buseira  (Bozrah)  175. 
Bu^r  el-Harir!  152. 
el-Bustan  205. 
Butm  el-HAleh  148. 
el-Buweib*  1&4.  209. 
Buyiik  Karatshai  360. 
Byblos  (Oebal^  Jebeil) 

334. 
Bzummar  335. 

Oaesarea  (el-Kaisarivefa) 
23^.  *     ' 

—  PhiUppi  (Baniyas)  259. 
CafarMM    (Kafr    Tab) 

15. 
Cafes  xxir. 
Calah  (Mitnrdd)  404. 
Calamos  (Kalamiin)  333. 
Callirrho9  '(Hammam  ex- 

Zerka)  148. 
Camels  184. 
Cana  246. 
Canaanites  Ixxv. 
Capernaum  252. 
CapitoliM  (Beit  Ras)  160. 
Caravanserais  xvii. 
Carehemish  897. 
Carmel,  Mt.  226. 
Gasate  de  Oezin  286. 

—  Saint  Giles  214. 

—  Maktara  287. 

—  Someiaria  Templi  265. 
Castellum  Pei-egrinorum 

231. 
Castles,  Frank  xcvii. 
Castrvm  Harenkh  382. 

—  Merghatum  356. 

St.  Catharine,  Monast.  of 

(Sinai)  198. 
Caverns  cxiii. 
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Cedar  Mount  (Jebel  el 
An)  328. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon  328. 

Cemeteries  Ixiv. 

C9ialcis  (Kinnesrin)  377. 

Chains  (I^uweik)  374. 

Chalybon  (Helbdn)  319. 

Cbasidim  (Jews)  Iziii. 

Cherith,  Brook  (Wadi  el- 
Kelt)  126. 

Ch'esulloth  (Iksftl)  240. 

Chorazin  (Ker&zeb)  253. 

Chosroes  II  Ixxx. 

Christ,  Birth  of  Ixxix. 

Christian  Sects  Ix. 

Chronological  Table 
Ixxxvi, 

Chrpsorrhoas  (Wadi    Je- 
rash)  138. 

—  (Barada)  296. 
Church,  Armenian 

Ixi. 
— ,  Chaldeean  1x1. 
— ,  Coptic  Ixi. 
— ,  Greek  Cath.  Ixi. 
— ,  Greek  Orth.  Ix. 
— ,  Latin  (Rom. Cath.) 

Ixi. 
— ,  Syrian  Cath.  Ixi. 
— ,  Syrian  Jacobite 

ixi. 
Churches,  Frank  xcvii. 
Cigars  xxix. 
Circumcision  Ixiii. 
Cisterns  xciii. 
Climate  xlix. 
Cobe  (el  Kubab)  15. 
Coelespria  (Bika')  lyi.  292. 
Coffee  xxix. 

—  Houses  xxix. 
Coins,  Ancient  xcviii. 
Colonia  Augusta   (Sidon) 

Commagene  399. 
Conducted  Tours  xii. 
Conna  (Ras  Ba'albek)  366 
Gonttantia  119. 
Constantina  353. 
Constantinople  4. 
Consulates  xxiv. 
Convents  xvi. 
Corcura  (Kerkdk)  406. 
Costumes  Ixiii. 
Credit,  Letters  of  xi. 
Crocodile  river  (Nahr  ea- 

Zerka)  232. 
Grocodilan  232. 
Cross,  Honastery  of  the 

92. 
Crusades  Ixxxii. 
Cunaxa  412. 
Custom  House  xxiv. 
Customs,  Muslim  Ixiii. 


Dabbas  aiak  208. 
DaberaUi  (Dabdriyeh) 

244. 
Dabiira  263. 
Dabilriyeh  (Daberath) 

244. 
Da'el*  156. 

Dagon,  Cult  of  119. 
ed-Dahariyeh  169. 
Dahr  el-Kodib  328. 
—  esh-Siuweir  283. 
Dahrat  er-Rumman  138. 
ed-Dakakin  157. 
Dakar,  Khirbet  124. 
Daliyet  el-Karmal  228. 
DanuueuK  294. 

Administration  300. 

el-'Akrabani  312. 

'Amara  Suburb  313. 

As'ad  Pasha,   Khan 
307. 

B&b  el-'Amara  312. 

—  el-Berid  313. 

—  el-Faridis  812. 

—  Jeirdn  315. 

—  Kisan  311. 

—  es-Salam  812. 

—  esh-Sherki  311. 

—  Tiima  9iii. 

—  ea-Ziyadeh  315. 
Bakers'  Shops  301. 
Barbers  301. 
Baths  295. 

Bauwabet  All&h  310. 
Bazaars  : 

Ass  Market  303. 

Booksellers  305. 

Brokers  304. 

Camel  Market  303. 

Cloth  Bazaar  306. 

Coppersmiths  303. 

Cotton  Bazaar  306. 

Drapers  305. 

Goldsmiths  806. 

Greeks  304. 

Horse  Market  303. 

Joiners  306.  312. 

Long  307. 

Saddle  Market  303. 

Shoemakers  306. 

Silk  306.  307. 

Spice  Market  308. 

Turners  806. 

Water  Pipes  305. 
Bein  es-Sdrein  312. 
Burial  Grounds,  Mus- 
lim 310. 
Gaf^s  294. 

Christian  Quarter  311. 
Churches  295. 
Citadel  304. 
City  Wall  310. 
Confectioners  301- 


Damascua : 

ed-Dahdah  312. 
Derb  el-:»fu8takim  307. 
East  Gate  311.' 
Fruit  302. 

—  Market  303. 
Ghdta  296. 
Hadira  311. 
el-Ham idiy eh  304. 
HainmSm  ed-Derwish- 

iyeh  308. 

—  el-Malikeh  306. 
Hotels  294. 

House  of  Ananias  311. 

—  of  As'ad  Pasha  306. 

—  of  Ifaaman  the  Sy- 
rian 312. 

Hukla  Quarter  310. 
Irrigation  295. 
Jews'  Quarter  299. 
Jobar  817. 

Kanawat  Suburb  306. 
t^asydn,  Jebel  316. 
Khans  3G6. 

Khan  el-Gumrak  305. 
Lazarist  Monastery 

311. 
Leper  House  311. 
Mahallet  el-Farrain 

3i2. 
Makbaret  Bab   es- 

Saghir  810. 
Medreset  of  Melik  ez- 

Zahir  Beibars  815. ' 
— *el-'Omariyeh  315. 

—  es-Sinaniyeh  309. 

—  es-Someisatiyeh315. 

—  Sdk  el-Harir  306. 
Meidaii  Suburb  309. 
Merj,  the  317. 
Military  Hospital  316. 
Military  Serai  304. 
Mosques: 

jami'  ed-Derwisht- 
yeh  3U6. 

—  el-Idein  309. 

—  el-Jerah  310. 

—  el-Kharratin  308. 

—  Menjik  310. 

—  el-Mu'allak  312. 

—  er-Rifa'i  3i0. 

~  es-SabAniyeh  309. 

—  es-Sanjakdar  303. 

—  esh-Sheibaniyeh 
309. 

—  Sidi  Juman  310. 

—  el-Umawi  313. 
Ka'atet-TaniyehSlO. 

—  el-Ula  810. 
Mastabet  Sa'deddin 

3l0. 
Mesjid    Sa'deddtn 
310. 
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Damaaout : 

MOSQDKS  : 

Omayyade  813. 

Shihibeddin  810. 

es-Sinaniyeh  808. 
Ndreddin,  Mausoleum 

of  806. 
Pastry  Cooks  801. 
Paul,  Flight  of  311. 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca 

810. 
Population  290. 
Post  Oface  295. 
(Quarters  299. 
Bailway  Btatiuns  294. 
Uefreshments  832. 
Restaurants  801. 
e»>Saleh!yeh  3l6. 
Schools  295.  801. 
Straight  Street  807. 
Street  Cries  801-838. 

—  Scenes  801. 
Sdk  'All  Pasha  803. 

—  el-Arwam  804. 

—  el-'Apriinlyeh  806. 

—  el-'Att&rin  808. 

—  B&b  el-Berid  805. 

—  el-Hamidiyeh  304. 

—  el-Hamir  808. 

—  el-Harir  306. 

—  el4emai  303. 

—  el-Kharratin  308. 

—  el-Kheil  ^. 

—  el-Kumeileh  801. 
~  el-ltutn  308. 

—  el-ilidhatiyeh  307. 

—  en-Nahbasin  303. 

—  es-Sinaniyeh  309. 
— -  es-Suriijiyeh  303. 

—  eJ-Tawileh  307.  308. 
see  also  Bazaars. 

Suleim&n  Pasha,  Kh^n 

307. 
Tailor  295. 
Tekkiyeh  817. 
Telegraph  295. 
Thomas,  Gate  of  St. 

312. 
Tomb  of  Abu  'Ubeida 

310. 

—  of  Arslan  312. 

—  of  Beibars  316. 

—  of  Bilal  el-Habeshi 
311. 

—  of  Fatima  310. 

—  of  St.*  George  311. 

—  of  Mu'awiya  810. 

—  of  Muhieddin  ibn 
el-'Arabi  316. 

—  of  Ndreddln  306. 

—  of  Saladin  316. 
Topography  299. 
Vegetables  802. 


Danaacus : 

Water,  Drinking  295. 

Writers,  Public  801. 
oamdr  (Tamyras)  274. 
Dan  (Tell  el-K&di)  259. 
Dan.  Tribe  ot  Ixxvi. 
Dana  (near    TurminSn) 

381. 

—  (near     Ma'arret    en- 
l^o'man)  372. 

DaphM  (Beit  eI-M&)  3S7. 
Dara  AmostaHopolit  408. 
Dara  403. 
Dareiya  166. 
Dirit  iBzeh  831. 
ed-DdrUm  (Deir  el-Belah) 

121. 
David,  King  Ixxvii. 
David's  Well  103. 
Davrani  349. 
Dead  Sea  182. 
Debayeh  281. 
Debbet  el-Kerai  209. 

—  er-Bamleh  208. 
Debeibet  Sheikh  Ahmed 

208 
Debir  169. 

Deborah,  Tomb  of  257. 
Deeapolig  Izzix. 
Deifdn  287. 
ed-Deir,  Buin  (near 

Yardn)  266. 
— ,  Khirbet  364. 

(on  the  Euphrates) 412. 
Deir  ^ban  14. 

—  el-'Abiid  164. 

—  el-Ahmar  327. 

—  'Ali  151. 

—  el-Arba'in  114. 
(Sinai)  205. 

—  el-'Ashair  290. 

—  ^Atiyeh  348. 

—  el-Belah  121. 

—  BesSn  271.  286. 

—  Bkerki  335. 

—  el-Butdm  124. 

—  Darin  372. 

—  Diwan  98. 

—  ed-Dubban  124. 

—  Eyydb  (Hauran)  d58. 
(near  Amwas)  16. 

—  cl-Ferdis  367. 
Hafir  411. 

—  Hamaliah  380. 

—  el-HaUb  220. 

—  Jemal  364. 

—  el-Kal'a  283. 
~  el-i^amar  287. 

Kaiidn  (near  Tyre) 
1^9. 

(near  Damascus) 

294.  319. 

-  el-Karkafeh  284. 


Deir  el-Earm  149. 

—  el-Khadr  108. 

—  Mar  Jirjis  336. 

Manin  865. 

Tedrua  380. 

—  Yuhanna  130. 

—  Mukurrin  318. 

—  el-Husallabeh  92. 

—  Nakhkhis  116. 

—  Nileh  168. 
Beifdn  337. 

—  Sambil  372. 

—  Seita  978. 

—  Senan  164. 

—  esh-Sharkiyeh  167. 

—  eflh-Sheikh  14. 

—  Sheraf  221. 

—  Shillikh  148. 

—  es-Sik  135. 

—  Yaain  94. 
ez-Zdr  412. 

—  ez-Zubeir  164. 
Deishdn  257. 
Dekir  168. 
Deiata  257. 
Deli  'Abbas  406. 
ed-Demein  145. 
Dera'a  173. 
Deraman  36i. 
Dex'at  (Edrei)  152. 
Derb-Far'dn  187. 

—  el-Ghasawat  317. 

—  cl-Hajj  157.  160.  2U9. 
Derdara,  the  258. 
Derketo,  Worship  of  119. 

121. 
Derdn  335. 
Dervishes  Ixxii. 
Diadochi,  the  Ixxviii. 
Diarbekr  (^Atnida^  Kara 

Amid)  400. 
Diban  (Diben)  148. 
Dibl  266. 

Dibon  (Diban)  148. 
Dibaeh  411. 
Didi  156. 

Dimashi  (Damascus)  297. 
Dimishk  296. 
St.  Dim'itri,  Xt.  279. 
Dimreh  118. 
Dioeaesarea    (Sepph^s) 

239. 
Diantolis  (Lydda)  11. 
Divisions,  Political  Ivii. 
Diwaniyeh  410. 
Diyaia,  the  406. 
ed-Diydra,  Buin  317. 
Doeus  CAin  Ddk)  129. 
Dog  Biver  (Nahr  el-Kelb) 

Dogs  Iv. 

Domestic  Animals  Iv. 

Dophkdh  189. 
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Dor  (Tantdra)  231. 
ed-Ddra  d82. 
ed-D6sak  176. 
Dothan  (Dothan)  222. 
Dragomans  xvii. 
Dress  xxi. 
Drinks  xix. 
Druse  Mts.,  the  155. 
Druses,   the  Ixxiii.  288. 
Dilma  (near  Damascvis) 

337. 
Dummar  294.  317. 
DOris  318. 
Di\r  Kurigalzu  412. 
Dikr  Sharruktn  (Khorsa. 

bad)  4(^4 
Dustrei  231. 
Duweineh  149. 

£6a{,  Mt.  220. 
BedippaiAchziby  Zib)265. 
Bdar^  Tower  of  10?. 
£d€ua  (Urfa)  897. 
Edomites,  the  Ixxv. 
Edrei  (Der'at)  152. 
Eglon  CAjlan)  118. 
Khden  330. 
£ibek,  Sultan  Ixxxiv. 
Ekron  CAkir)  13. 
£1,  the  God  261. 
Elah  123. 
EUaleh  (Khirbet  el-'Al) 

146, 
Gleazar,  Tomb  of  215. 
Eleutheropolis  116. 
Eleuiheroi  (Nahr  el  -  Ke 

bir)  351. 
St.  EUcu  280. 
Slijah,   Monast.   of  317, 
Elisha,  Spring  of  128. 
— ,  Tomb  of  221. 
Elji  174. 
EUatar  410. 
Eloth  ('Akaba)  239. 
Emaih  Epiphania  (Ham&) 

Einesa  (Homs)  366. 

el-£mgheiyir'l60. 

Kmhardi  310. 

Emmaus  16.  96. 

—  iWcopoK*  CAmwas)  16. 

Endflr  (Endor)  241. 

Enfeh  333. 

Enganntm  {Qinea^  Jenin) 

Engedi  ('Ain  Jidi)  170. 

Enjasa  175. 

Ephraim.  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 

Ephrath  100. 

Epipkania  368. 

Erbil  (Arba'il,  Arbela) 

405. 
Ereeh  (  Warka)  410. 


Erek  350. 

Erfeidi  881. 

Er^ab  36L 

Eriha  149. 

Eriha  (Jericho)  128. 

Erkiyeh  378. 

Escort    of    Soldiers    or 

Beduins  xxvi. 
Esdraelon  (Jezreel,  Zer- 

'in)  240. 
— ,  Plain  223. 
EsdreUm  (Zer'in)  240. 
Esdiid  (Ashdod)  123. 
Esfiych  228. 
Eshcol  116. 

EshmuD,  the  God  264. 
—,  Temple  of  274. 
Eski  Mosul  402. 

—  Seruj  397. 

—  Sham  (Bo§r&)  161. 
Etam  110. 

Etham  124. 

Euphrates,  River 392.  397. 
Europoi  397. 
Exploration  Fund,   Pal- 
estine xcviii. 
— ,  Tour  of  xxii. 
Eyyubides,  the  Ixxxiv. 
Etida  409. 
Ezra  Ixxviii. 
Ezra'  (Zoroa)  152. 
el-*Ezziyeh  266. 

Fakra  336. 

Fftmia  370. 

el-Fandakdmiyeh  222. 

Fara  257.* 

Fasail  (Phasailis)  129. 

Fast  Ixx. 

Fatimites,  the  Ixxxii. 

Fatireh  371. 

Faiina  Iv. 

el-Feifeh  173. 

el-Feja  183. 

Feishabiir  402. 

Fertility  liii. 

Fez  xxi. 

Field  of  Peas  100. 

Fikeh  365. 

Fiiai  401. 

Firan,  Oasis  of  192. 

Fish  Ivii. 

Flint  Implements  xciii. 

Flora  Hi. 

Franche    Oarde ,    Castle 

273. 
Frank   Mountain   (Jebel 

cl-Fureidis)  110. 
Franks,  the  lix. 
Fruit-trees  liv. 
Fu'eileh,  Khirbet  210. 
el  Fuk'an,  Khirbet  137. 
el-Fuleh  235. 


Fum  el-Mizab  328. 
Funerals  Ixiv. 

Qtabala  (Jebeleh)  355. 
Oabaon^  see  Oibeon. 
Gabriel's  Spring  244. 
Gad,  Tomb  of  112. 
— ,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Oadara  137. 

—  (Mukeis)  159. 
— ,  Springs  of  159.  237. 
el -G  aim  412. 
Galilee  Ixxix.  248. 
Qamala  251. 
Qath  123. 

—  Hepher  (el-Meshhed) 
246. 

Oaugamela  (Arbela)  405. 

Qaulanitis  (Jdlan)  Ixxix. 
154.  263. 

Gaza    (Oazza,   Ghazzeh) 
119. 

Oeba  (Jeba')  98. 

Oebal  (Bpblos,  Jebeil)  331. 

Oebalene  (Jeb^l)  175. 

Gedor  (Jeddr)  112. 

Gehenna  (Valley  of  Hin- 
nom)  80. 

Qennesarety  Lake  of  (Ti- 
berias) 249. 

Qennetar^  Lake  of  (Ti- 
berias) 249. 

Genoa  3. 

Geographical   l^otice 
xlvil. 

Geology  li. 

St.George,  Chapel  of  358. 

— ,  Tomb  of  11. 

St.  George's  Bay  (Beirat) 
277. 

Oerar  (XJmm  Jerar)   121. 

Oerasa  (Jerash)  138. 

Qergeta  (Kursi)  251. 

Gerizim,  Mt.  219. 

Geroda  (Jerdd)  338. 

Gessius  Florus  Ixxx. 

Gethsemane  75. 

Gexer  (Tell  Jezer)  13. 

Qetin  (Jezzin)  286. 

el-Ghab  370. 

Ghabaghib  156. 

Ghadir  232. 

Gharandel  ( Armdelayit^. 

Ghararas,  the  167. 

Ghararat  el-^ibliyeh  168. 

—  esh*Shemaliyeh  167. 
el-Gharb  284. 
Gharz  160. 
Ghasm  161. 
Ghassan  164. 
Ghawarineh  Beduius 

lix. 
el  Qhaz&leb,Khirbetl52. 
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el-Ghazar  3G7. 
Ohazir  S35. 
el-Ghaziyeh  271. 
Ghaezeh  120. 
el-Ghor  (Jordan  Volley) 

130. 
Gh6r  ej-Siflyeh  173. 
Ghusta  3d5. 
GhAta,  the  296. 
Oibeah  of  Benjamin  98.212. 

—  of  God  9^. 

—  of  S(tul  98. 

Oibelin  (Beit  Jibrin)  116. 
OiUon  (el- Jib)  97. 
Ga>M  (Jebeil)  334. 
Giblilea,  the  334. 
Oilboa   MU.    (Jebel    Fa- 

kA'a)  239. 
Qiiead  136. 

Gilgal  (Tell  Jeljill)  130. 
Qttoh  (Belt  Jala)  ICO. 
Oimto  (Jimzil)  18. 
Gindarui  (Jindareis)  363 
Qinta  (Jenin)  228. 
Gitcala  (el-Ji^h)  256. 
GloriainEx^elsis.Church 

107. 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon 

Ixxziii. 
Golan  263. 

Gophnah  (Jifnu)  213. 
Grasshoppers  Ivii. 
Gush  Halab  (el-Jish)  256. 

Habeshi  399. 
Habib  en-Nejjar  383. 
el-Habis  177. 
Ha^ar  168. 

el-Hadeth  (near  Beiriit) 
274.  279.  292. 

—  (near  Bsherreh)  336. 
el-Hadideh  367. 
Iladitheh  412. 
el-Hadr  (Hatra)  405. 
Hafar  348. 

el-Hafireh,  Spring  of  223. 
Uaggai,  the  Prophet 

Ixxviii. 
Hah  403. 
tiaidara  231. 
Haifa  (Syeaminum)  225. 
Aaina  260. 
9ajar  Berdawil  121. 

—  el-Hubla  352. 

—  MAsa  205. 

—  er-Eekkab  187. 
Hajit  330. 

Hakim,  Khalif  Izxxii. 

Hakl  209. 

l^alat  335. 

Halhiil  112. 

Hama  (Hamath)  367. 

el-:yamad  153. 


Hamameh  122. 
kamath  (Hama)  368. 
Hambalites,  the  Ixzi. 
Hamdanides,  the  Ixxxii 
el-Hami  294. 
el-Hammada  412. 
el-Hammaro,Khirbet  367. 

,  Oa^is  363. 
— ,  Reseryoir  236. 
Hammam  Eyyilb  157. 

—  es-Siknani  152. 

—  ez-Zerka  148. 
elHammi  159.  237. 
Hammon  (Hamill)  266. 
Hamdl  (Hammon)  266. 
Hanak  el-Lakam  189. 
Hanefites,  the  Ixxi. 
el-Hannaneh  232. 
Hannaweh  256. 
Haram  ^Ali  ibn  'Aleim 

235. 

—  Ramet  el-Khalil  112. 
Harbaniish  372. 
flarbata  365. 

Harb  Nefsi  367. 
el-Harbiyeh  387. 
Hafestat  el-Basal  337. 
Haret  el-Jeneidleh  287. 

—  Nejdelaya  331. 

—  Sahen  335. 
Harim,  Castle  382. 
el-Harithiyeh  238. 
Harmel  365. 
Harosheth  288. 
Harra,  the  1.4. 
Harran  (Kari-hae)  398. 
Harran   el-'Awamid  317. 
Hariln,  Hill  of  195. 
nardn  er-R-ishid  Ixxxii. 
el-Harwasi,  Khirbet  161 
Hasan  Keif  402. 
Hasbeiya  (Baal  Gad)  287. 
H&shim,  Tomb  of  121. 
Hasrdn  330.  336. 

Hass,  Khirbet  372. 

Hasya  349. 

ila'ra  (el  Hadr)  405. 

Hauran,  the  154. 

Hauwar  158. 

Hawar  333. 

fiawar  378. 

Hawarin  349. 

Hazeroth  CAin  el-Khadra) 

209. 
el-Hazmiyeh  279. 
Hazor  254. 
Hazreh  364. 
Head-dresses  xxi. 
Health  xxii. 
Hehles  352. 
Hebran  164. 
ftebrews,  the  Ixxv. 
Hebvon  (el-KhalH)  113. 


Heilan  374. 
el-Heiaiiyeh  273. 
Helbfln  (Helbon)  319. 
Ueldua  (Khan    el-KhuI- 

deh)  274. 
Heleli  Tepeh  400. 
St.    Helena,    Cistern   of 

(Ramleh)  18. 
JJeliopolis  (Ba'albek)  320. 
Hemeimat  149. 
Hemesa  366. 
el-Henu  131. 
Heradeh  370. 
Hererat  el-KebJr  192. 
Herman^  Mt.  (Jebel  esh- 

Sheikh)  289. 
— ,  the  Little  (Nebi  Dahi) 

240. 
Herod  Ixxix. 

,  Tomb  of  111. 
Herod  Antipas  Ixxx. 
Herodium  111. 
Hejban  (Heshbon)  146. 
Hesi  el-Khattatin  192. 
el-ftesweh  1'92.' 
Heyalin  370. 
el-Heiyat  167. 
Hezekiah  Ixxvii. 
Hibbariyeh  261. 
Hierapolit  396. 
Hieromfces  (Yarmiik)236. 
Hilleh  409. 
ftineh  262. 

ftinnom.  Valley  of  84. 
Hippot  (Sdsiyeh)  251. 
Hiram's  Tomb  256. 
el-Hish  369. 
Hismeh,  Plain  of  210. 
History  Ixxv. 
el-Hit  167. 
—  (/«,  on  the  Euphrates) 

412? 
Hittites,  the  Ixxv. 
Hobai  er-Riyah  114. 
H6^  el-'Aziriyeh,  Spring 
*  (En-Shemesh)  126. 
Hofa  159. 
Hogna  404. 
Homnias  161. 
Homf  (Emesa)  366. 
-^,  Lake  of  (Kadas)  366. 
Hor,  Mt.  183.' 
Horeb,  Rock  of  205. 
Horims,  the  117. 
Horses  xx. 

Hosan  Abu  Zenneh    18S. 
Aosea,  the  Prophet 

Ixxviii. 
— ,  Tomb  of  137. 
Hdshet  es-saf  827. 
Hofn  el-Akrad  367. 
Hospices  xvi. 
Hospitality  xvii. 
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Hotels  xvi. 

el-9udeifeh,  Khirbet  175. 
Hdlagi),  Sultan  Ixxxiv. 
Hiileh,  Lake  (Jfgrom) 
'253. 

Hilnia  258. 
HA^sLn  116. 
el-Huseiniyeh  319. 
el-Hufln,  or 
Husn  *'Ajlun  158. 
Huwara  215. 
Huweitat  Beduins  209. 
Auzhuz  164. 

Ibelin  (Yebna)  128. 

Ibleam  (BeFameh)  223. 

Ibrahim  Pasba  Ixxxr. 

Idlib  372. 

Idumseana,  the  Ixxviii. 

IJon  287. 

Iksal  (Chesulloth)  240. 

Ikzim  228. 

Illness  xxi. 

Imam  'All,  Well  15. 

—  Jasim  410. 
Imams,  the  Ixxii. 
Jmirisu  (Damascas)  297. 
el-Imtaneh  168. 
Inkhil  157. 
Inscriptions  zcviii. 
Insects  Irii. 

Intercourse  with  Orient- 
als xxvi. 

lopoUs  383. 
Irbid  169. 

—  (Arbela)  252. 
Irinjeh  399. 
Iron  (YarCln)  256. 
/«  (Hit)  412. 
Isaiah,  the  Prophet 

IxXTia. 
el-'Isawiyeh  97. 
Ishbosheth,  Tomb  of  114. 
Ishmaelites,  the  Izxxi. 
Iskanderibieh  (Alexati- 

droikene)  266. 
Iskenderiin  (Alexan- 

dretta,  Alexandria 

Scabiosa)  361. 
Islam.  El-  Ixv. 
Isma'ilians,  the  Ixxii. 
Israelites  Izxy. 
Issachar,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Isiious  Sinus  361. 
Itabyrion  (Tabor)  245. 
Ituraea  154. 
lyal  331, 

Jabbok  (Zerka)  138. 
Jabncel  (Jabneh.  Jamnia) 

123. 
Jabneh  (Yebna)  123. 
Jabriyeh  412. 

Baedeker's  Palestine  and  Syria.   4th  Edit, 


Jacobites,  the  Ixi. 
Jacob's  Well  215. 
Jadiir  Hukeis  169. 
Jafar  175. 
Jaffa  6. 

Jaghjagh,  River  408, 
Jaghli  msa.  399. 
Jaldd  130.  235. 
Jamnia  (Jabneh)  123. 
Japhia  (Yafa)  238.  . 
Japho  iJoppUy  Jaffa)  7. 
Jason  Ixxix. 
Ja'dneh  253. 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  230. 
Jeba'  (near  'Athlit)  231. 
'-  (near  Makhmas) 
(Geba)  98. 

—  (near  Sebastiyeh)  222. 
Jeba'a  (near  Jezzin)  286. 
Jebab  152. 
el-Jebal,  District  (Geba- 

lene)  176. 
Jebata  238. 
Jebbm  374. 
Jebeil  (Gebal)  334. 
Jebel  el-'Abayeh  156. 

—  Abu  'Alaka  l9l. 

Eumeii  205. 

Shejer  206. 

Tdr  84. 

—  el-Abya^  339. 

—  el-Ahmar  361, 

—  'Akkar  351. 

—  el-Akra'  (Mms  Oasius) 
357.    * 

—  el-Akrad  357. 

—  el-A'la  369. 

—  Amriyeh  144. 

—  el-'Araba  196. 
el-Arba'in  369.  370. 

372. 

—  el-Arz  338. 

—  el-Aswad  262.  296. 

—  Ba'ba'  189. 

—  Barakat  379. 
Barghir  210. 

—  el-Bardk  292. 

—  Beida'  1*9. 

—  Berih  207. 

—  el-Bint  193. 

—  Bishr  187. 

—  Dana  176. 

—  ed-Deir  .206. 

—  EsUmiyeh  220. 

—  Feri'  aJ7. 

—  FukA'a  239. 

—  el-Fureidis  110. 

—  GarmAsh  399. 

—  Gharabi  208. 

—  Gharandel  187. 

—  Gharib  196. 
~  Hammam  FaT^dn  188. 

—  -^  Sidna  HAsI  196. 


Jebel  Hamrin  405.  406. 

—  Harun  183. 

—  Hauran  154. 

—  fieseini  347. 

—  ^ermak  255. 

—  Jobar  170. 

—  Kafkafa  158. 

—  el-Kahmiin  134. 

—  KarantaL  129. 

—  filasyflk  296.  316. 

—  Katherin  205. 

—  Keneiseh  292. 

—  Khan  289. 
Khazr^iyeh  372. 

—  Khizamiyeh  200. 

—  el-Kibli  219. 

—  Libn&n  (Lebanon) 
xlviii, 

-r  Mahrdk  210. 

—  Makmal  328. 

—  el-Mani'  151. 168.  296. 

—  M&r  Elyals  226. 

—  el-Markha  189, 
Mokatteb  191. 
el-Munaja  194.  206. 

—  el-Mun^&r  121. 

—  Mdsa  (Mom  Rhoim) 
361. 

*(Mt.  Sinai)  203. 

—  el-Mushakkah  266. 
Hakds  197:    * 
Neba  148. 

—  Nesrin  191. 

—  el-Nokhel  189. 
en-Niir  210. 

—  Osha'  137. 

—  er-Raha  186. 

—  er-Rili|  370. 

—  er-RuWak  339. 

—  es-SaUb  SJOl. 

—  esh-Sheikh  (Hermon) 
289. 

—  esh-Shemali  220. 

—  Sijagha  148. 

—  es-Sikh  243. 
Simian  378. 

—  Sitt  BelkSs  3i7. 

—  Bona  206. 

—  Suddr  187. 

—  et-Tahuneh  193. 

—  Ct-Tarfdyeh  149. 

—  Tayyibeh  188. 

—  et-Telj  289. 

—  et-Tih  184. 

—  et-T6r  219. 
(Tabor)  246. 

—  Umm  Shdmar  206. 
Usdum  173. 

—  Wnta  187. 

—  ez-Z&wiyeh  370. 

—  ez-Zebedani  293. 
Zebir  205. 

—  ZebAd  255. 

26 
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Jehel  ez-Zeit  iW. 

—  ez-Zum)eh  162. 
Jebeleh  (Oabala)  8&6. 
Jebruda  (Yabrdd)  348. 
Jebus  24. 
el>«Te<leideh   (near  Bagh 

dad)  406. 
^  (near  Beirilt)  280. 

—  fnear  Bteddin)  287. 

—  fnear  Ran  Ba'albek) 

—  (Widi  et-Tcim)  2S7. 
el-Jediheh  8htora  292. 
Jediir,   Khirbet  (Gedor) 

112. 
Jeiddr  268. 
Jefnides,  the  155. 
Jehoiaklm  Ixxviii. 
Jehoshaphat,  Valley    of 

(KidrOB)  80. 
Jehovah  Ixxvi. 
Jeida  23S. 
Je'ita  337. 

el-Jelameh  385.  288. 
Jelbdn  239. 
el-Jelemeh  239- 
el-Jelil  235. 
Jemarrin  164. 
JemhAr  292. 
Jen&n  ef-Siir  146. 
Jen!n  (Ginea)  223. 
Jerabis  397. 
Jerablds  397. 
Jerash  (Otasa)  138. 
Jerbi  222. 
Jeremiah  Ixxviii. 
Jericho  127. 
— ,  Rose  of  170. 
JerjA'a  286. 
Jeroboam  I.  Ixxvii. 

—  II.  Ixxvii. 
Jerome,  Tomb  of  St.  106. 
Jerild  (Geroda)  338. 
Jerusalem  19. 

Abraham,    Monast.   of 

45. 
Abyssinian  Church  21 

—  Honasterv  47. 
Aceldama  84. 
'Ain  Silwan  83. 

—  Sitti  Haryam  82. 

—  Umm  ed-Derej  82. 
cl-'Ajemiyeh  (Boys' 

School)  65. 
Akra  26. 

el-Aksa,  Mosque  58. 
Amygdalon(Patriarch's 

Pool)  34. 
Angers  Stone  72. 
St.  Anne,  Church  of  48. 
Antonia  26.  81. 
— ,  Castle  of  49. 
Apostles'  Cave  84. 


Jeruaalem : 

Apostles'  Church  70. 
Armenian  Quarter  34. 
Ascension,    Chapel   of 

the  V, 
Bib  Abdu'l  Hamid  34. 

—  el-'Amild  86. 
(Harsm)  63. 

—  Hot^  (9aram)  63. 

—  el-Kha)n  33. 

—  el-Mugh&ribeh(Dung 
Gate)  66. 

(Haram)  58. 

—  en-l?ebi  Dadd  72. 

—  es-Silseleh  64. 

—  Sitti  Hary.m  (Gate 
of  St.  Stephen)  48 

Bankers  20. 
Barclay''A  Gate  65. 
Baris  26.  31. 
Barracks,   Cavalry  64. 
Ba^  el-Hawi  82. 
Bazaar,  Chief  47. 
Bethesda,   Pool  of  64. 
Bira  (Baris)  31. 
Bir  EyyAb  83. 
Birket  el-Asbat  73. 

—  Hamm&m  el-Batrak 
31.  . 

—  el-Hamrl  83. 

—  Isra'in  67. 

—  HamlUa  68. 

—  Sitti  Maryam  73. 

—  es-SuItan  6^. 
Bridge,  Lower  80. 
— ,  Upper  78. 
el-Burak  Pool  61. 
BurialGround,  Ancient 

76. 
Calvary,  Mt.  (Golgotha) 

43. 
St.  Caralombos,  Mon- 
astery of  50. 
Casa   ^uova   of  the 

Franciscans  19. 
Cavern  of  the  Agony 

74. 
Cemeteries  70. 
Charities,  British  21. 
— ,  German  21. 
Chemists  20. 
Christ  Church  85. 
— ,  Prison  of  42. 
Christian  Communities 

and  Institutions  20. 

21. 

—  Street  33. 
Church,  English  35. 
— ,  French  (St.  Anne) 

48. 
— ,  German  Erot.  46. 

—  of  the  Latin  Patri 
arch  20.  34. 


Jerusalem : 
Church,  Bassian  68. 
Cisterns  22. 
Citadel  33. 
Coenaculum  70. 
Conduits,  Ancient  25. 
Consulates    19.  68.  60. 
Convents,  (]treek  34. 
— ,  Latin  34. 
Coptic  Khan  34. 
Cotton  Grotto  85. 
Credit  Lyonnsis  68. 
Creed,  Church  of  the 

78. 
Dar  Ishak  Beg  47. 
David,  Castle  of  33. 
»  Street  83.  64. 
Deaconesses ,     Institn- 

tions  of  21.  68. 
Deir  er-Riim  el-Kebir 

34.      • 

—  es-Sul^n  47. 

—  ez-Zeitdni  35. 
Dome  of  the  Rock  52. 
Dormitio.Church  of  tbe 

71. 

Dragomans  19. 

Dragon  Pool  73. 

Dwelling  Hoases  22. 

Ecce  Homo  Arch  49. 

English  Church  35. 

Evil  Countel,  Moiint  of 
84. 

el-Ferdds  84. 

Field  of  Blood,  Build- 
ing of  the  84. 

Fire,  Valley  of  80. 

Furnace  Tower  31. 

Gate  of  the  Chain  64. 

— ,  Damascus  75.  85. 

— ,  Dung  31.  66. 

—  of  Ephraim  81. 
— ,  Fish  31. 
— ,  Gennat  31. 
~,  Golden  62. 
— ,  Horse  31. 
— ,  Jaffa  33.  67. 
— ,  Moghrebins'  68. 
— ,  New  34. 
— ,  Old  31. 

—  of  the  Prophet  65. 
— ,  Sheep  32. 
— ,  St.  Stephen's  48. 6& 
— ,  TAdi  68. 
— ,  Valley  31. 
— ,  Water  31. 

—  of  Zion  72. 
Gates,  Ancient  31. 
Gehenna  80. 
German  Colony  of  the 

Temple  69. 
Gethsemane,  Garden  of 
75. 
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J'ervtalem: 

Oetluemane.HonMiery 

of  (Greek)  45. 
Oihon,  Spring  of  26.82. 
Oolgotha  85.  43. 
Ooliath,  Tower  of  34. 
Oovemment  24. 
:i^ab8  el-Mesih  72. 
Kammam  el-Ba^ak  34. 
-1.  esh-Shifa  64.     ' 
—  Sitti  Haryam  73. 
Rananeel,  Tower  of  S2. 
Hasam  bsh-ShsrIf  50. 
'  el-Akfi,  Mosque  58. 

B&b'el-A8bat68. 

—  el-'Atem  63. 

-^  ed-Dabiriyeb  62. 
^  D&dd  54. 

—  el-Oharb  54. 

—  el-Ghawanimeb 
52. 

—  el-Hab8  52. 

—  el-Aad!d  52. 

—  9iUa  (Hotta)  63. 

—  el-Jenneb  o4. 

—  el-Kattftnin  52. 

—  el-&iiieh  54. 

—  el-Aagh&ribeb52. 

—  el-Ma^ra  62. 

^  el-Hntawa^lda  52. 

—  en.]!J4«lr  64. 

—  er-llahmeh  62. 

—  ea-8erai  52. 

«-  es-Silseleb  54.  &7. 

—  et-Tdbeh  62. 
Balatat  el-Jenneb  57. 
Bir  el-Arwab  56. 

—  el-Waraka  56. 
Chain,  Door  of  the 

57. 
— ,  Gate  of  the  52. 
Cradle  of  Christ  61. 

—  of  David  63. 
David*s  Place  of  Jndg- 

ment  67. 
Dewadftr  Gate  63. 
Dome  of  the  Aacen- 

•ion  57. 

—  of  St.  Oeorge  57. 

—  of  the  Prophet  57. 

—  of  the  Rock  62. 

—  of  the  Spirits  67. 
Footprint  of  Christ 

60.  ^ 

Gate,  Doable  61. 
',  Golden  62. 
—,  Single  62. 
— ,  Triple  62. 
History  51. 
Hnldah  Portal  61. 
«l.Ka«  56. 
King's   Cistern  58. 
Knbbet  el-Arw&^  57. 


Jerusalem : 

Habah  itSH-SHEldF: 

'  Kttbbet  el-Khi^r  57. 

—  el-Mi'raj  67. 

—  en-Nebi  67. 

—  e9-Sakhra  62. 

—  Shekif  es-Sakhra 
63.     •       •    • 

—  es-Silseleh  67. 
Leaf  Fountain  68. 
He^kemet  DaAd  57. 
Mosque  of  Omar  60. 

—  of  the  40  Witnes- 
ses 60. 

— ,  White  60. 

Porch   of  Solomon 
51. 

Pulpit  of  Kadi  Bar- 
ban  ed-D^n  58. 

—  of  Niireddia  60. 
Bock,  Dome  of  the  52. 
^,  the  Holy  56. 
eHfakhra  52. 
Sea,  the  58. 
Sebh  Kait  Bei  68. 
Sherif  *el-Anbii  63. 
Solomon's  Stobles  61, 

—  Throne  63. 
Substructions  61. 
Temple  of  Hadrian 

61. 

—  of  Herod  51. 

—  of  Solomon  51. 
Tomb  of  the  Sons  of 

Aaron  60. 

Vaults  61. 

Walls  62.  63. 
Hftret  el-Bisir  (David 

Street)  83. 
--  en-Nftsira  33. 
Helena,  (;istem  of  St. 

48. 
Hezekiah's  Pool  34.  73. 
Hill  of  Evil    Counsel 

84. 

—  of  the  Field  of  Blood 
84. 

—  of  Offence  82. 
Hinnom,  Valley  of  84. 
Hippicus,  Tower  of  27. 
History   of  Jerusalem 

24. 
Hospice,  Armenian  49. 
—,  Austrian  19.  49. 
— .  German      Catholic 

19.68. 
— ,  Jewish  (Monteflore) 

69. 

—  of  Hotre  Dame  de 
France  68. 

—  Prussian  (Knights  of 
St.  John)  19.  «). 

— ,  Russian  47.  68. 


'Jerusalem : 

Hospitals  21.  68;  69. 

Hotels  19. 

House  of  Caiaphas  72. 

—  of  Dives  50. 

—  of  Judgment  64. 

—  of  Lazarus  50. 

—  of  the  Poor  Man  60. 

—  of  the  Rich  Man  50. 

—  of  St.  Veronica  50. 
Jaffa  Suburb  68. 
St.  James,  Church  of  35. 
— ,  Grotto  of  81. 
Jebel  Abu  Tdr  84. 

—  et-Tdr  72. 
Jehoshaphat,  Valley  of 

Jeremiah,  Chrotio  of  86. 
Jesus,  Grave  of  87. 
Jewish    Charitable 
Foundations  24. 

—  Quarter  86. 

—  Settlements  68. 
Jews  24. 
Job's  Well  83. 
St.  John,  Hospice  of  50. 
— ,  Monastery  (Mdri- 

8tin)45. 
— ,  —  (Greek)  88. 
el-Kal'a  33. 
Karem  ef-Sayy&d  76. 
Ka^r  jamd  34. 
&atamdn  69. 
&idron,  Valley  of  the 

79. 
Kings'  Cistern  58. 
Kubbet  e»>Sakhra  58. 
i;:ubiir  el-Anbiya  89. 

—  el-Kudat  89. 

—  es-^aia^in  87. 
Last  Supper,  Chamber 

of  the  70. 
Latin  Buildings  78. 
Latins    (Rom.    Cath. 

Church)  20. 
Lepers'  Hospital  69. 
Light,  Mt.  of  72. 
Literature  82.  50. 
Lord^s  Pr^er,  Church 

of  the  78. 
Mariamne,  Towerof  27. 
Mar  Simian  69. 
St.  Mary  Magdalen, 

Church  of  75. 
St.  Mary's  Bath  78. 

—  Church  (Zion)  71. 

—  Tomb  78. 

—  Well  89. 
Santa  Maria  Latina  45. 

Minor  46. 

Mea,  Tower  of  82. 
Mehkemeh  (House   of 

Judgment)  64. 
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Jerusalem : 
MeshArif  76. 
Hillo,  Bastion  of  21. 
Moghrebin  Quarter  66. 

Monastery,  Abyss.  47. 
— ,  Armenian  S^. 
•  — ,  Coptic  47. 
-^  Dominican  87. 
— ,  Greek  (Qreat)  84. 

of  Qethsemane 

46. 
— ,  Latin  (Salvator)  20. 
Mons  Offensionis  82. 

—  Oliveti  72. 

—  Scandali  82. 
Monteflore's    Jewish 

Colony  69. 
Moriah  Mount  81. 
Mosque  of  Sidna  'Omar 

45: 
Mountain  of  Oflfence  82. 
MArist&n  46. 
Nebi  D&<id  70. 
New  Town  33. 
Old  Town  30. 
Olives,  Mt.  of  72. 
Ophel  Quarter  31. 
Orphanage,  Syrian  63. 
Paternoster  01iurch78. 
Patriarch,  Bath  of  the 

38. 
Patriarchate,  Greek  34. 
— ,  LaUn  34. 
St.  Paul's  Church  69 
St.Pelagia,Vaultof78. 
St.  Peter's  School  68. 
Phasael,  Tower  of  27. 

33. 
Photographs  20. 
Physicians  20. 
Pilgrims'    Hospice, 

Austrian.  19.  49. 
PoolofBethesda67.49. 

—  of  Hezekiah  34.  73. 

—  of  Israel  67. 

—  of  the  Sings  83.. 
— ,  Lower  83. 

^  of  MamUla  68. 

—  of  the  Patriarch  34. 
— ,  Serpents'  68. 

—  of  Siloah  83. 

—  of  the  Sultan  69. 
Population  22.,     . 
Porta  Judiciaria  GO. 
Post  Office  19.  68^ 
Protes  tantChapel  (Ger- 
man) 40. 

Protestant  Church 
(English)  36. 

—  Community  21. 
Psephinus,    Tower  of 


Jeruaalem: 
Public  Garden  68. 
Quarters,  Modern  33. 
Railway  Station  19.  69. 
Redeemer,    Church  of 

the  46. 
Religions  24. 
Rephaim  69. 
Robinson's   Arch  66. 
Rock,  Dome  of  the  31. 
en-Rogel,  Well  88. 
Russian  Buildings  68 

es-SuIJlh!yeh(Church  of 

•|^t.  Anne)  48. 
St.  Salrator,  Monastery 

of  20. 
Schools  90.  68.  69. 
Scopus  70. 
Scourging,   Chapel  of 

the  49. 
Skpulcbbe,  CauscH  op 

TBX  Holt  35. 
Abraham,  Church  of 

36. 
Anastasis  36. 
Angels'  Cliapel  40. 
Apostles,   Church  of 

the  36. 
Arch  of  the  Emperor 

42. 
Arches  of  the  Virgin 

42. 
Basilica. of  Constan- 

tine  85. 
Bell  Tower  38. 
Calvary,  Mt.  48. 
Cathedral,  Greek  42. 
Catholicon  42. 
Cells  of  the  Francis- 
cant  41. 
Centre  of  the  World 

42. 
Chapel ,    Abyssinian 

38. 

—  of  Adam  44. 

—  of  the  Apparition 
41. 

—  of  the  Copts  40. 

—  of  the  Crowning 
with  Thorns  i% 

—  of  the  Derision 
42. 

*—  of  the  Finding  of 
the  Cross  43. 

—  of  St.  Helena  43. 
'—  of  St.  James  (Ar- 
menian) 38.    . 

—  —  (Greek)  38. 

—  of    St.    Longinus 
42. 

*-  of  St.  Mary's  Agony 
44. 


Jeruaalem : 
Skpulchse,  Chuscu  of 
TUE  Holt: 
Chapel  of  til   40  Mar- 
tyrs 38. 

—  of  the    Egyptian 
Mary  38. 

—  of    Mary    Magda- 
len 88. 

—  of  St.  Michael  38. 

—  of  the  Nailing  to 
the  Crow  41. 

—  of  the  Parting  of 
the  Bainaent  42. 

-^  of  the  Raising  of 
the  Cross  44. 
.  —  of     the     Syrians 
(Jacobites)  40. 

—  of  8t.  Tkecla  38. 
Column  of  Derision 

43. 

—  of   the  Scourging 
41. 

Crusfulers'    Church 

42. 
Derision,  Coliunn  of 

43.  . 

Entrance  Ck>urt  36. 
Fire,  the  Holy  45. 
Golgotha  43. 
Patriarchy'  Seats  42. 
Prison  of  Christ  42. 
Quadrangle  36. 
Refectory    of    the 

Greeks  44. 
Bock,    Cleft   in    the 

44. 
Rotunda  39. 
Sacristy,  Latin  41. 
Scourging,Colamn  of 

the  41. 
Sepulchre,  Chapel  of 

the  40. 
— ,  Holy  40. 
— ,  Rotunda  of  the  39. 
Stone  of  Unction  39. 
Tombs  of  the  Kings 

a. 

'—  of  Kicodemua  and 
Joseph     0f    Ari- 
mathea  41. 
8eral,01d  (State-prison) " 

64. 
— ,  Present  (Residence 

f^  the  Pasha)  6i. 
Siloah  (Silwan)  »3. 
Solomon's   Palace   51. 

—  StAbles  61. 

—  Temple  61. 

—  Throne  63. 
Spring  of  theFullersSS. 
Stations  (Via  Dolo- 

k>osa)  49. 
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Jerusalem: 
Statistics  22. 
St.  Stephen,  Ghurcbes 

of  (ruins)  87. 
Street  of  Pain   (Via 

J>olon>8a)  48.  49. 
Silk  el-.Katt&nin  64. 
Synagogues  36. 
Talitha  Gumi  68. 
Tantiir  Fir'aun  80. 
Tarik  el-AUm  50. 
^  Bib  es-Silfleleh  64. 

Sitti  Varyam  49. 

Temple  Hill  25. 
Tomb  of  Absulom  80; 
~  of  Baldwin  I.  44. 

—  of  David  70.    .. 

—  of€K>dfBeydeBouU< 
Ion  44. 

•-r  of  Queen   Helena 
of  Adiabene  8S. 

—  of  the  Prophetess 
Huldah  78. 

—  of  St.  James  81. 

—  of  Jehoshaphat  81. 

—  of  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  4l. 

—  of  the  rieh  Kalba 
Sabua  88. 

—  of  Mary  73..: 
^-  of  Kicodesftus  41. 

—  of  St,.Pelagia  78. 

—  of  Pharaoh's 

Daughter  82. 

—  of  St.  Veronica  50. 

—  of  the  Virgin  73. 

—  of  Zacharias  SU 
Tombs  of  the  Judges 

89. 

—  of  the  kings  87. 

—  of  the  Frank  Kings 
U. 

—  of  the  Prophets  79. 
Tophet  80. 
Topography  30. 
Touriet  Offices  19. 
Tyropoeon  Valley  30.64. 
Via  Dolorosa  49.   • 
Vineyard  of  the  JB  uuter 

Virgin,  Foantai^  of  the 

Viri*  Galileei  76. 
el-Wid  64. 
W&di  el-Jdz  7Q. 

—  er-Eababi  80.. 

—  Sitti  Maryam  79. 
.    Wailing  Pliace  of  the 

Jews  65. , 
Walls,  Ancient  31 
—,  Present  65. 
Way  of  the  Cross  (Via 

Dolorosa)  48. 


Jerusalem: 

Weeping     of    Ghrist. 
Scene  of  the  75. 

Wilson's  Arch  64. 

Zacharias,  Pyramid  of 
81. 

ez-Zahweileh  83. 

Zedekiah ,    Cavern    of 
88. 

Zion  31. 

— ,  Church  of  71. 

— ,  Convent  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  49. 

— ,  Monastery  »f  Mt. 
72. 

—  Suburb  70. 

Zoheleth',  Stone  of  83. 
Jerusalem,  Kingdom  of 

Ixxvi. 
Juhanah  ('Ain  Siny  &)  213. 
Jesus'  Spring  244. 
Jethro,  Grave  of  246. 
— ,  Valley  of  196. 
Jews,  modern  lix.  )xii. 
Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar 

iBexabde)  402. 
Jexreel  (Zee'in)  239. 
-,  Plain  of  223. 
Jezztn  286. 
el-Jib  (Gibeon)  97. 
Jibba  413. 

Jifo&  (Gophnah)  213. 
Jilija  382. 
Jimzii  (Oimzo)  18. 
Jindareis  (  Gindarus)  363. 
Jinjar  238. 

el-Jish  (GUcala)  256. 
Jisr  el-Abyad  367. 

—  el-Aswad  367. 

—  Ben&t  Ta'kflb  263. 

—  el-Ghajar  258. 

—  el-Hadid  382. 

—  el-Hajar  836. 

—  el-fehan  236. 

—  el-Khardeli  286. 

—  el-Makt4'  236. 

—  el-Meisari  160. 

—  el-Mejdcl  370. 

—  el-Mujami'  159.  220. 
236. 

—  Murad  363. 
-«  er-Rummaneh  293.319. 
el-Jiya  274. 
Jizeh  161. 
Job,  Monastery  of  (in  the 

l^auran)  158. 
Job's  Bath  137. 
^  Stone  157. 

—  Tomb  167. 
Jdbar  317. 
Jdbar,  the  355. 
Joffbehah  (Ajbeihat)  144. 
John  Hyrcanus  I.  Ixxix. 


St.  John,  Grotto  of  195. 
— ,  Knights  of  Ixxxiii. 
— ,  Monastery   of   ('Ain 

Karim)  94. 
— ,  Wilderness  of  95. 
—  (Sebastiyeh)  221. 

Jdlftn  (Gaukmitti)  263.   . 

Jolis  123. 

Jonah,  Tomb  of  112. 


Joppa  (Jaffa)  7. 

el-Jdra  122. 

Jordan  XYarddn,  «8h*  She- 

ri'a  elnKebir)  130. 
— ,  Ford  of  131. 
-,  Little  25* 
— ,  Mouth  of  131. 
— ,  Source  of  260. 
Joseph.  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Joseph^s  Tomb  215.  ' 
Josiah  Ixxviii. 
Jdz,  the  283.  ' 
— ,  Khirbet  96. 
el-Jflbal75. 
Jubb  'Adin  349. 

—  YAsuf  223. 
Judeea  Ixxiz. 
Judah  (Yutta)  169. 
Judah,  Desert  of  169. 
— ,  Kingdom  of  Ixxvii. 
— ,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
el-Judeideh  (near  Damas- 
cus) 294. 

—  (near  Acre)  265. 
Judges,  Tombs  ,of  the  89. 
Jddi  Mts.  402. 
Judin  (Karat  Jiddio) 

269.     • 
JuiiaAttffwta  Felix  Berytw 

278 
Julia's  (Betfuaida}  251. 
JumeUeh  412. 
Jdn  'Akkar  351. 
Jdneh  (near  Beirdt)  282. 

335. 
el-Juneineh  126. 
Jdniyeh,  Plain  of  351. 
Jurf  ed-Darllwish  153. 
Jdsiyeh  366. 
Juttah  (Yu^JsL)  169. 

el-Ka'a  365. 

Desert  of  197. 
Kabeian  214. 
el'Kabireh  265. 
Kabr  'Abdall&h  148. 

—  cl-'Azar  125. 

—  Hairan  256. 

—  nardn  188. 
-^  es-Sitt  168. 

—  es-Sult&n  144. 
el-Kabu  125. 
el-kabusi  858. 
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KadM,  Lake  of  966. 
el-Kadem  157. 
Kaaea  257. 

iadtsha,  the  881.  332. 
tadiU  256. 
Kadpth  (Gasft)  119. 
JCt^fat  SakhAm  202. 

—  Tankh^m  252. 
el-Kafr  164. 
Kafr  'AbiU  334. 

—  Alttlii  364. 

—  Abu  Bedd  148. 

—  'Anft  (Om)  11. 

—  el-'Awamld  31«. 

—  Bir'im  266. 

—  Hamr&  377. 

—  datta  331. 

—  Hawar  262. 
■>  Tallin  215. 

—  feama  246. 

—  Kenni  246. 

—  Kileh  378. 

—  Kflk  290. 

—  Um  231. 

—  Lata  372. 

—  Nafi&kh  263. 

—  Sab  330. 

—  S&ba  232. 

—  Sabt  246. 

—  es-Samir  231. 

—  Sbfma  284. 

—  Sieil  364. 

—  SAsa  262. 

—  Tftb  (Cafartoha)  15. 

—  et-Tdr  16. 

—  Yasif  265. 

—  ez-Zeit  318. 
Ka^tanides,  the  Ixxxi- 
el-Kahweb  266. 
Kainarjik  357. 
KaUaria  Sebaste  232. 
el-Kaisariyeh  (Caesarea) 

232. 
Kaka'n  232. 

el-Kakdn,  Khirbet  127. 
el-Kal'a  220. 
Kafabat  el-Me^zeh  962. 
■  294. 

KaFajiyeh  377. 
Jtalamiin  (Calamos)  333. 
Ealandiyeh  212. 
ftalansaweh  232. 
&arat  el  'Akaba  209. 

—  Aliah  154. 

—  'Aneiaeh  153. 

—  el-'Atika  157. 

—  Baghras  388. 

—  el-Bahr  272. 

—  el-Burak  108. 

—  ed-Dab'a  168. 

—  Fellflja  412. 

—  el-Hasa  153. 


Kal'st  el-Hofn  (naar 
'  Homf)  d67. 

—  el-HusB  (on  Lake 
Tiberias)  251. 

—  Ibn  Ma'an  251. 

—  Ifhiemi  412. 

—  el-Jedideh  157. 

—  Jendel  29 J. 

—  Jidar  371. 
— .Jiddin  269. 

—  Kara  269. 

—  el-Mefrak  163. 

—  el-Mu^ik*  370. 
-*  eMIn'eueh  272. 

—  en-Ko'maa  369. 

—  en-Kuhaa  151. 
^  er-Bab<id  236. 

—  saieh  411. 

—  e«-Samra  163. 

—  Seijar  370. 

—  esh-Shaklf  286. 

—  Sbem'a  266. 

—  Shergat  405. 

—  Sim'an"  878. 

—  e8-8abeibeh  260. 

—  et-Tdr  196. 

—  Yatmilr  352. 

—  ez-Zerka  163. 

—  Ziza  l53. 
Kalb  Liizeh  373. 
^allinikofl  412. 
Kaloniyeh  17. 
Kamil'at  el-Harmel  365. 
iana  256. 
$anat  Firfatm  160, 
kanatha  (el-Kanawat) 

166.  * 

Kaaatir  370. 

el-Kanawat  (Kenath^  Ka- 
natha) 165. 

RandiljU  357. 

^Lannobin  330. 

Karaineh  367. 

Karaja  Daf;h  399.  400. 

Raramurt  388. 

Karantal,  Jebel  (Qua- 
rantana)  129. 

Karasd,  Brook  363.  388. 

^aratepeh  406. 

Karawa  129. 

karem  ('Ain  Karim)  94. 

Karn  Hattln  246. 

—  Sartabeh  129. 
Earniln  (Kame)  354. 
Karrhae  (Harran)  898, 
el-Earya  1*7. 
Karyatein  (Ifetata)  3_. 
^aryet     eHEnab     (Abu 
•  Ghosh)  17. 

Kashkala,  Spring  of  114. 
el-Ka^r  153. 
Kasr  el-'Abd  146. 


Kaar  el-'Adba  »?. 

—  'Antar  290. 

—  el-«Areijeh  170. 

—  el-Benat  382. 

—  Berdawil  (near  'Ain 
el-Harimlyeh)  213. 

'  (near  Yabrfid)  348. 

Fir'ann  156. 
Hajleh  133. 

—  el-Heir  339. 

—  el-Melfdf  145. 

—  Babba  149. 

—  el-Tehftd  130. 
Ka99<lba  385. 
ftaatal  (in  Judiea)  17. 
ftafHa253. 
$aUm6n  69. 
eh^atana  (near  Bamaa- 

cus)  262. 
— ,BaiB(W&di  FlT'im)%3. 
Kathimna  99. 
Katma  364. 
Katraneh  153. 
el-fcatt!neh  366. 
Ra^dn^^J. 
Keba'a  253. 
&ebaia  17. 
kedtih  (Kadea)  257. 
Keffiyeh  xxi.  Ixiii. 
Kefraya  966. 
Kefrbdm  367. 
RefretidB  370. 
Reisin  221. 
Renan  Eskeir  169. 
Kenath  iKanatha^  el-Ka- 

nawat)  165. 
Reneiseh  283. 
Ke$UrUe$  (Bohtan  Sa)  402. 
el-Rerak  (KirMoab)  149. 

,  Hill  of  159. 
Rerak  17d^  318. 
Rerazeh  (Choratm)  253. 
Kerbeia  409. 
Reremlis  405. 
&rioth-(Kwt\jU}  149. 
Rerkdk  (ihrcufu)  4U6. 
Resab  357. 
Reshaya  390. 
Resaoutf  (el-Risweh)  156. 
Restel  el-Ma'af  357. 
Rhabeb  152. 
Rhabdr,  the  402. 
el-Rhadr  108. 
el-Rhalil  (ffebr<m)  113. 
Rhalkhaleh  168. 
Rhalwet  eUBiyad  288. 
Khamta  SpMiania  36^. 
el-Rhan,  Rhirbet   (near 

Belt  l^ettiif)  135. 
— ,  —  (near  Jisr  el-Oha- 


jar)  264. 

Lhan    - 


Rfian  Abu  Ghorab  412. 
—  el-Abya4  338. 
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Khan  el-Ahmar  236. 

—  'AiyMh  367. 

—  el-'Afifir  338. 

—  Beni  Sa'nd  406. 

—  el-Barak  270. 

—  Buw&r  335. 

—  Denndn  156. 

—  Diarbekerli  363. 

—  Ha^rilr  126. 

—  el-Hamra  266. 

—  Jernhflr  234. 

—  Jubb  Yfisuf  253. 

—  el-Kharaib  212. 

—  el-Khuldeh  (Heldua) 
274. 

—  Kdsa  882. 

—  el-Leben  339. 

—  el-Lubban  2U. 

—  Liibiyeb  246. 

—  Hathnael-Ka'iaii388. 

—  Mehmed  893. 

—  Meltheian  291. 

—  MinyeB;  252. 

—  Mohammed  'All  285. 

—  Muf&d  292. 

—  en-N&kara  266. 

—  en-Nebi  Ydnus  274. 

—  Omar  Agha  863. 

—  es-Sawiyeh  214. 

—  Sheikh  Mahmild  284. 

—  Sukreir  123. 

—  et-TudJar  246. 

—  Tdman  370.  377. 

—  teni  Sheher  382. 

—  Yiinns  121. 

—  Zebib  153. 
Khaneki  Fok  403. 

—  Tabt4jft3.' 
el-Khanni  360. 
Khans  xvii. 
el-Khan6k  246. 
Kharaba  161. 
Kharabeh,  the  287. 
Khareitfin  110. 

— ,  Mugharet  110. 
Kharezmians,  Uie  Ixxxiv. 
Kharndfo,  District  of 

274.  286. 
Khashm  Usdum  173. 
Khatftra  381. 
el-Khazneh,  the  13  X 
Kheimet  ed-Dehilr,  Well 

222.  ' 

cl-Khidr,  Well  270. 
el-Khiyara  156. 
Kborsibad  (Mr 

kin)  404. 
Khortaneh  319. 
Kboziba  127. 
el-Khreibi,  Khirbet  223. 
el-Khu^eira  234. 
elKhureibeh  263. 
el-Khasneh  256. 


Kidron,  Valley  of  the  79. 

Kifri  406. 

Kiiawiln,  Emir  Ixxxiv. 

Willis,  Plain  of  374. 

Kings,  Tombs  of  the  87. 

Kinneret  (Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias) 249. 

Kinnesrin  (Chalcis)  377. 

kir  Saraseth  (Kir  Moab) 
149. 

Kirjali  357. 

Kirjath  A$'ba  (Hebron) 
113. 

—  Jearim  17,       ^ 

—  Sepher  169. 
Kiahon.Brooli  223.  235. 
Kissa,  River  406. 
el-Kisweh  151.  156. 
Kitti  153. 

Klei'at  337. 
&leileh  269. 
Em&m  366. 
Kdkab  263. 

—  el-Hawa  220. 
Eokanaya  373. 
Kdkeb  311. 

Kom  el-Hozeirib  157. 
Kor&n,  the  Ixviii. 
koreae  (Karftwa)  129. 
Kornah  411. 
korpphaion  361. 
Kotuz,  Saltan  Ixxxiv. 
KouUm  17. 
Koyun  Tepe  405. 
elKubab  (Cob0)  15. 
Kabatiyeh  223. 
anhh'  el-Janlb  114. 
Knbbeh  833. 
l^ubbet  el-Arba'in  317. 

—  el-Bedd&wi  351. 

—  Ddris  318. 

—  Eahll  100. 
el-Kab'eibeh  96. 
Kubiir  el-Malflk  270. 
Madeira  93. 

el-Kads  (Jerasalem)  29. 
Kafeir  288. 
Kiinn,  Khirbet  112. 
el-Kafr  357. 
Kuleib,  Mt.  164. 
Kalei'at  351. 
el-Kuneiseh  364. 
Kuneiseh,  Khirbet  220. 
el-Kuneitra  263. 
el-inndyeh  156. 
Karasbi»  River  357. 
&ard  Mts.  868. 
Kureiyat  (Kerioth)  149. 
&ttreiyeh,  island  209. 
lELurnet  esh-Shahwan  232. 
fursi  261. 
Easana  357. 
el-Kaseifeh  168. 


Sharrth  KurasM, 


el-Kuseir  366. 
Kflt  el-'Amara  410. 
el-Kuteibeh  156. 
el-Kateifeh  338. 
KaWik,  the  364. 370. 374. 
•  377. 

el-Kuweik&t  265. 
KAza  215. 
feyryk-Khan  368.    — 


(Tell   el-Hasi) 

118. 
el-Ladlkiyeh  (Laodicea 

ad  Mare)  356. 
Lagash  410. 
Lahiteh  168. 
LaUh  (Dan)  259. 
L&lim  Dagh  379. 
Language,  Arabic  xxxi. 
Laodicea  ad  Idbamum  366. 

—  ad  Mare  356. 
Laru  (el-'Artsh)  121. 
LarUa  370. 

Larea  410. 

Latmtn  869. 

Latrdn  16, 

Lazaras,  Tomb  of  125. 

Lebanon,  the  (Jebel  Lib- 
nan)  zlviii. 

Lebonah  (el-Labban)  214. 

Lebweh  (l4bo)  365. 

el-Leddan,  Brook  259. 

Legio  224. 

Lej&h,  the  151.  205. 

el-Lejjikn  (Legio,  Me- 
giddo)  224. 

LeonteSj  the  xlix. 

Levantines,  the  lix. 

Levi,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 

Libb  148. 

lAbnah  124. 

Libo  (Lebvreh)  366. 

Lifta  (Nephtoah)  18. 

el-Lisan,  Peninsula  132. 
173. 

Litani,  the  286. 

Literature  of  the  Arabs 
Ixxi.  . 

—  of  the  Jews  Ixxx. 

—  on  Palestine  xcviii. 
L6d  (Lydda)  11. 
Lo^f  el-Lejah  151. 
el-Lozeh,  Khirbet  97. 
Lubb&n  153. 

el-Lubban  (Lebonah)  214. 
Lflbiyeh  247. 

Ludd  (Lydda)  11. 
Luggage  xxi. 
Lux  (Bethel)  213. 
Lydda  (Ludd)  11. 
Lykoi  406. 

Lykos   (Nahr   el-Kelb) 
281. 
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Ma'amiltein  282. 
el-Ha'&n  {lUfdn)  153. 
UclwcMk  113. 
Ma'arra  349.  377. 
Ma'arret  el-Ikhw&n  370. 

—  en-No'man  369. 
el-Ha'b«d  308. 
lM>9g  (Hembij)  896. 
uemrtXa^  216. 
Maccabeen,  th«  Ixxix. 
Macedonian  SupfMVKiey 

Ixxviii. 
Mwikaww  (Mukanr)  149. 
MadvptXdLh^  Gave  of  113. 

M&deba  146. 
Magdald  (Vejdel)  251. 
Magh&ra,  Mines  of  189. 
el-Magbizil  352. 
Maghdilsheh  273. 
Magi,  Well  of  the  99. 
Magluda  (MaaAla)  849. 
Magorai    (Nahr  Beirut) 

Maha'^et  el-HajJ  149. 

—  Hajleh  1^1. 
MahaiSeh  102. 
Mahin  348. 

Mahm^d,  Sultan  Ixxxv. 
Mi^in    (in    Moab;   Beth- 

Baal-MeM)  148. 
Majumas  (Gaza)  119. 
Mak'ad  Nebi  Mdeft  207. 
TAtkHm  Eyydb  157. 

—  6heikh  Husein  212. 

Sa'd  f57. 

Makhmas    (Micfwut$h) 

98. 
el-Makhna,  Plain  of  215. 
Makhrild  130. 
Makh<i8,  Spring  of  130. 
Makriin  (Migron)  98. 
Makgaba  274. 
Maktara,   Casale  (Mnkh- 

tara)  287. 
Malekites,  the  Ixxi. 
Malekshab,  Khaltf  Ixxxii, 
el-Maliba  14.  93. 
Ma^dl  238. 

Ma'Mla  (Magluda)  349. 
Mamas  232. 

Mamelukes,  the  Ixxxir. 
Matnre^  Grove  of  113. 
— ,  Oak  of  115. 
Manasseh,  Tribe  of  Ixxvi. 
Mar  Antinius  335. 

—  Anttfn  Keshayi  880. 

—  Antus  306. 

—  Butma  er-Easfll  349. 
--  Dfimit  336. 

—  Elyas    (near   Jerusa- 
lem) 99. 

—  Hanna  117. 


Mir  Jirjis  (near  Kandbin) 

330. 
(near  8eidnaya) 

349. 

—  Mdsa  ed-Duwar  288. 

—  B6kus  283. 

—  Saba  134. 

^  Serkis   (near  Rhden) 

380. 
(near  Manilla)  349. 

—  Sim'an  360. 

—  Thekla  349. 
Ha'raba  319. 

Marakia,  Brook  854. 
Marathut   (Nrf^r   AmrU) 

852. 
Marda  Edettmiwum  ^&R. 
Mardin  (Mardt)  403. 
Martshah  (Beit  Jibr!n)l  16. 
Marhatat  369. 
el-Markha  189. 
Maronites,  the  Ixii. 
Marra  369. 
Marriages  Ixiil. 
Marseilles  3. 
Marsha'ya  283. 
Mards  !^. 
Mary  and  Martha,  House 

of  126. 
St.  Mary's  Well  ('Ain  Ki- 

rim)94. 

(Kazareth)  244. 

el-Ma'9a  llO. 
Moaada  (Sebbeh)  172. 
Ma'^ara  16. 

Mathna  el-MaHdli  838. 
el-Matkh  374.  877. 
Mattathias  Ixxix. 
Maximianopolu  (es-Su- 

weida)  164. 
Meadow  Lakes  817. 
Me'aiteh  335. 
Measures  xxlii. 
el-Mebrak  163. 
Mecca  Ixxi; 
— ,  Pilgrimage  to  Ixxl. 
el-Medauwa  193. 
Medeba  146. 
Mediceval  Period  xcvii. 
el-Medifein  210. 
el-Medineh  286. 
el-Medyeh  (Uddein)  17. 
Megiddo  (Legio)  224. 
— ,  Plain  of  223. 
Mehaimeh  210. 
el-Mehair  188. 
el-Mel^arret  192. 
el-Melina  175. 
Meird'n  255. 
Meirdba  386.     ' 
Meis  258. 
Mejd  el-Kerum  230.  . 


Mej  del(near  A8ca]on)123. 

—  on    Lake     Tiberias 
(Magdala)  251. 

—  esh-Shems  262. 
Mejdelftn  318. 
el-Mekr  265. 
MeloM,  the  3S8. 
Melchisedek^    Grotto  of 

245. 
Melik  el-'Ad'l,  Saltan 

]xxxiv. 
el-Meldha  173. 
Membijf  Ifofro^,  Bambfkt) 

396. 
Menara  258. 
Menin  849. 

Merftflh  (Mareshah)  116. 
Merj   District   (near  I>»- 

masctts)  168. 
-'  ibn  'Amir  223. 

—  'Aydn  2W. 

—  el.0haral^JQ3. 

—  el-Hadr  :J62. 

—  SafiA  257. 
el-Merkab  355. 
el-Herkez  153. 
Merom,  Lake  (Huleh)  253. 

254. 
Mershineh  331. 
Mersina  361. 
Meru  160. 
Me^a'adet  *lB%  129. 
Mesha.MonumentofKing 

149. 
Mesharek  210. 
Meshed  'Ali  410. 
el-Meshhed  (  Goth  ffepher) 

246. 
Meshtta  153. 
Meskeneh  411. 
Mesopotamia  39Q. 
Messiah,  Tree  of  the  257. 
Metawileh,  the  Ixxii. 
el-Metn  283. 
Metropolu  (Sidon)  272. 
Meyadin  412. 
Mezar  Elyesha'  156. 
el-Mezra'a  (on  the  IJahr 

Jennani)  262. 

—  (near  Acre)  286. 

—  (in  the  Kesrawan  Dis- 
trict) 337. 

—  (Dead  Sea)  173. 
Hhaia  287. 
Micah,  the  Prophet 

IxxWii. 
Midyat  4U3. 
Migdal-El  251. 

—  end  123. 
Migron  (Makrdn)  98. 
Mikweh  Israel  15. 
Milk  Grotto  106. 
Mimis  288. 
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el-Mina  (Tripoli)  333. 360. 
Mirdftflides,  the  Ixxxii. 
Misdeh  149. 
el-Mishmai  175. 
Mishmisheh,    Grotto 


el-Mishrakiyeb  360. 
el-Miflkiyeh  33B. 
el-Mismiyeh  151. 
Afurephoth-Jfaim  265. 
Mithiliyeh  222. 
Hiyamas  228.  232. 
MiyAmiyeh  271, 


Mountain  of  Evil  Counsel 
84. 

—  of  th^  Obelisk  (Petra) 
183. 

of  —  of  Offence  82. 
el-Mreijat  292. 
Mu'a^damiyeh  (near  DS, 
rSya)  262. 
(near  Jerdd)  338. 
el-Mn'allaka  (near  Sidon) 
274. 

—  (near  Zahleh)  292 
el-Mu'arribeh  161. 


Mizpah  of  the  Tribe   of  Mu'&wiya,  Ebirin  Ixxxi. 


Benjamin   (Kebi  Sam- 
w51)  96. 

—  in  Judah  (Tell  -cs-Sa 
flyeh)  124. 

Mitpeh    of    Oilead    (E,<?- 

Salt)  137. 
Mkes,'  see  Mukeis. 
Wtwbitflv^e  Ixxv.  149. 
Jfddetn  (el-He dyeh)  17. 
Mohammed,  the  Prophet 

Ixv. 

—  «Ali,   Pasha  of  Egypt 
Ixxxv. 

Blohammedan  Religion 

Ixv. 
Monasteries  xvii. 
Monastery  of  the  Cross  92. 
Money  xxSi. 

—  changers  xxiii. 
Mongols,  the  Ixxxiv. 
Monks,  Frank  Ixii. 
Mans  Amantu  361. 

—  Aialmanos  154. 

—  BargyVus  361. 

—  Ca»itti(Jebelel-Akra')JMukhalid  234. 


357. 
(near  Antinch)  383. 

—  ForV»{JS.9V9i,i  Karn)269. 
-^  OroeaskxM  3^. 

—  Regalis  (Shpbek)  176. 

—  Rhosus  (Jeliel  Mil.sa) 
361. 

—  Silphii  388. 

—  ataurin  38S. 
Month.s,  Muslim  Ixxlv. 
Moreh,  Hill  240. 
Moses  Ixxvi. 

— ,  Springs  of  (near  Mt. 
Nebo)  148. 

(rear  Snei)  188. 

— ,  Tomb  of  (Nebi  MO.sa) 
133. 

— ,  Wellof(HauTan)164. 

Mosques  Ixxiii. 

Mosquitoes  Mi. 

Mdful  404. 

el-Mdteh  175. 

Mountain  of  the  Beati- 
tudes 246. 


Mudeirij  292. 
el-Mugh*fyir  (Ur)  410. 
Mughanniyeh,  Brook  263. 
el-Mughar  253. 
Mugharet  Abldn  273. 

—  Abu  Y&ghi  236. 

—  el-Bezeia  270. 

—  Khareitdn  110. 

—  el-Makddra  273. 

—  Ras  en-Neba'  260. 
Sandahanneh  117. 

—  Shuweiya  289. 

—  Za'ter  881. 

—  ez-Zeitiln  273. 
el-Mu^ezzek  176. 
el-Muhrak&"228. 
Mujdeleia  371. 
Mu}eidil  164.  238. 
Mukari  xx. 
Mukatta' (JW«Ao«;,  Brook 

2i3.* 
Mukaur  (Maehaetut)  149. 
Mukeibeleh  239. 
Mukeis  (Oadara)  159. 


Mukharshit  149. 
el-Mukht&ra  287. 
Mulebbis  10. 
el-Muneitira  336. 
el-Munsif  384. 
Muntif'372. 
el-Muraksed  173. 
el'Murasra?  168. 
Murhef  'Kersabiyeh  331. 
Muslim  Customs  Ixiii. 

—  Era  Ixxiv. 

—  Prayers  Ixx. 
•-*  Sects  llxii. 

—  Year  Ixxiv. 
Muslims,  the  lix. 
el-Mutein  2S2. 
Mutelleh  258. 
Muwahhidin,  the  Ixxiii. 
el-Muzeirib  157. 
Mysticism,  Muslim  Ixxi. 

Na'aneh  13. 

Nab'a  esh-Shemeila  328. 

Kabatseans,  the  Ixxviii. 


en-Nabatiyeh  286. 
Nabulus'  (Sheehem)  216. 
Na'eimeh  158. 
Nahiyeh  412. 
Nahr  el-Abrash  361. 

—  el-'Adasiyeh  270. 

—  'Afrin  388. 

—  'Ain  Burghuz  365^.- 

—  'Akkar  ^1.  367?"^ 

—  Amtit(ifavathus)  852. 

—  Atrtelyas  280. 

—  el-«'Arab  357. 

—  'Arka  351. 

—  el-'Asfflr  333. 

—  el-'A?l  365.  368. 

—  el-Aswad  388. 

—  el-'Auja   10.   232. 

—  el-*Au-w9,li(BostreTtu$) 
274.  286. 

el-A'waj   (Pharpar) 
151. 
-^  Barada  293.  296. 
Barbar  151.  262. 
el-Barghiil  271.  273. 

—  el-Barid  361. 

—  Bardk  287. 

—  Beirut  (Magoras)  280. 

—  Bds  364. 

—  el-Burj  274. 

—  ed-Damiir  274. 

—  Derdara  254. 
el-Falik  234. 
el-Ghadir  274. 
Ghamkeh  358. 

—  Haisarant  270. 

—  cl-nasbani  258.  287. 

—  Hendaj  253. 

—  el-Husein  354. 

—  Hnseisan  355. 

—  fbrahfm  (Adtmis)  336. 

—  Iskanderdneh  284. 

—  el'Jauz  383. 

—  el-Jennani  262. 

—  el-Jesariyeh  270. 

—  el-Ka^i  287. 

—  Ka^isha  328. 

—  el-Kasimiyeh  (Li tan i) 
270." 

—  el-Kebir  (Eleutheros) 
361. 

—  —  (near    Ladikiyeh) 
356. 

—  el-Kelb    (Lylos)   231. 
335. 

—  Khalis  406. 

—  el-Kharabeh  287. 
el-Kibleh  352. 

—  Kui-ashi  357. 
el-Kdt  398. 

—  KuWeik  364.  370.  374. 
3t7. 

—  el-Kuweiseh  388. 

—  ^-Ujani  270.  292. 365. 
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Nahr  el-l[anflar&  266. 

—  el-Hefiir  234. 
•-  Mefshiih  266. 

—  el-Milk  (Badcu)  306. 

—  el-Hdt  230. 

—  Mndiyukeh  365. 

—  el-UukatU'  223. 

-.  V9,'mein'( BeluM)  223. 

—  %tlbiit  12S. 

—  ei^Rukkid  237. 

—  Rumaileh  365. 

—  Rils  366. 

—  es-S&birani  (A'wi^) 
151. 

—  e«  9afa  367. 

—  ea-Salib  337. 

—  Senik  273. 

—  es-Sinn  366. 
>-  Sndbar  366. 

—  Sak&t  365. 

—  eZ'Zaberani  235. 

—  ea-Zerka  rJaMoi;;  138. 

(near  Ctesarea)  232. 

Vahravan  404. 
En-N&'imefa  274. 
Nain  240. 
Nakb  el-Budra  189. 

—  el-'Eiawi  198. 

—  Esbtar  210. 

—  el-Hawi  195. 

—  Wlidi  Barak  207. 
Nakhleh  209. 
en-Kakara  221. 
Names,  Local  Ivii. 
Naphtali,  Tribe  of  IxxvL 
Kaplea  3. 
NargSleh  xxix. 
Naria  Tshai  406. 
en-Kasara,  Khirbet  113. 
Va^ib  153. 

Nasif,  Khirbet  354. 
en-Naaira  (Ifatareth)  241 
Nasriyeh  410. 
KatrOn  16. 
NaUr  333. 
Nauarchis  272. 
Nawa  (Ifeve)  157. 
KazarethCen-Nasira)  241. 
NeapoUs  in  Samaria  {8he- 

ehem,  Nabulus)  216. 
Neba'  el-'Asal  336. 

—  Bkale'a.,  or 

—  Kale'&  283. 

—  el-Leben  336. 

—  Manbiikb  2:i3. 

—  Sannin  283. 
Nebi  Dab!  240. 

—  Habir293. 

—  as  377. 

—  Mezar  239. 

—  Mtlaa  133. 

—  Otbman  366. 

—  Sa'in,  Weli  289.  814, 


Nebi  Salih  206. 

—  Samwil  (Mitpah)  96. 
17.  18. 

—  Seidiin,  Weli  273. 

—  Seir,  Weli  270. 

—  Se77idTehada2a9. 

—  Sha'ib  136. 

—  Shit  319. 

—  8hu'»ib  246. 

—  Ta)^yi  221. 

—  Ya'kdb  98. 

—  Yanus  112. 

,  Khan  274. 

Nebk^ 

—  tree,  the  128. 
Nebo,  Mt.  U3.'  , 
Nefla  176. 
Nejd  118. 
Kejef  410. 
Nejh&  168. 
en-Nejr  183. 
Kehemiah  Ixxviii. 
Nekb  W&di  Masa  133. 
Ne^toah  (Lifta)  18. 
Neronias  (Ckxesarea  Phi- 

lippi)  259. 
Ne?lbin  (NiMis)  403. 
Nestorians,  the  Ixi. 
Netophah  124. 
Neve  (Nawa)  157. 
Nezala  (Karyatein)  333. 
Aicopoto  CAmwas)  16. 
Niffer  410. 
NiktphorioH  412. 
Niha  336. 

Nimrad  (Calah)  404. 
Nimrud  Dagh  397. 
Nineveh  (Nimua^  Ni%ot) 

404. 
Nippur  410. 
Nisibi*  (Neslbin)  403. 
Noah's  Tomb  318. 
Noh  (el-'isawiyeh)  97. 

—  (Sba'fat)  212. 
Nosairiyeh,  the  Ixxiii. 

—  Mts.  851. 

Nova  Trajana  Bostra  161. 

Ntf  aran  263. 

Nuffar  410. 

Nukat  el-Rhatib  160. 

en-Kiikra  152.'  154. 

Nflreddin,  Sultan  Ixxxiii. 

Obadiah,  Tomb  of  221. 
Obtei'a  157. 
Okeilides,  the  Ixxxii. 
Olives,  Mount  of  72. 
Omar,  Khalif  Ixxxi. 
Omayyades,  the  Ixxxi. 
Omri  Ixxvii. 
Ono  (Kafr  'Ana)  11. 
Ophrah  98. 
Oreb  129. 


OmithopoUs  270. 
OrotUeiiV^hT  el-'A^i)  357. 
361.  366.  368.  370.  382, 
Orrhoi  398. 
Orthi^Ha  361. 
Oshr-tree,  the  17D. 
Osmans,  the  Ixxxy. 
el-'Ozeir  411. 

Po^rrcM  388. 
Pagui  BotUa  383. 
Palaetyrus  267. 
Palmyra  (Tadmor)  339. 
PaUut  (Beldeh)  365. 
Paneas  (Baniyas)  259. 
Parvum  Gerinum  (Zei'in) 

240. 
Passport  xxiii. 
Pdtihet  119. 
Pella  370. 
Pentacamias      (Fandakii- 

miyeh)  22^^ 
Peraea  Ixxix. 
P^roshim  (Jews)  Ixiii. 
Pctah  Tikweh  10. 
Peter's  Draught  of  Fishes 

250. 
Petra  (Wadi  lliisa)  174. 
Petra  Indsa  231. 
Phaene  (el-M  ismiyeh)  151. 
P/Hwan  193. 
Pharaoh,  Bath  of  183. 
Pharaoh's  Island  209. 
Pharnake  370. 
Pharpar  (Nahr  el-A'waj) 

151. 
PhasaSlis  (Fasiil)  129. 
PMala,    Lake    (Birket 

Bam)  261. 
Philadelphia   (Babbath 

Ammon)  143. 
Philip,  King  Ixxix. 
Philipp9polU     (Shuhba) 

167. 
PhiUp's  WeU  93. 
Philistines,  the  Ixxv.  119. 
Phinehas,  Tomb  of  215. 
Phoenicia  xlviii.  264. 
Phoenicians  Ixxv. 
Phrases,  Arabic  xlvi. 
Pilate  Ixxx. 

Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  Ixxi. 
Boute  to  Mecca  157. 
Pipes  i?xix. 
Plan  of  Tour  xii. 
Political  Divisions  Ivii. 
Polygamy  Ixix. 
Pompeiopolit  362. 
Population,Ancient  Ixxv. 
— ,  Present  Iviii. 
Porphyreon  274. 
Port  Sa'id  4. 
Posidium  360. 
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Post  Office  xziv. 
Prayers,  Haslim  Jxx. 
PressM,  Oil «;  Wine  xciii 
Private  Houses  xxvii. 
Products  liU. 
PfonumtoriumAlbim  (Rip 
el-Abya^)  266. 

—  Foiidiwn  (fi&s  el-Bus 
eit)  860. 

—  SItoHcum    (Ras    el- 
Rhanzir)  861. 

Prophets,  Tombs  of  the 

79. 
Protestants  Ixii. 

Ptolemais  (Acre)  239. 

Pylae  ayriae  863. 

Q,uarantafM  (Karantal) 
129. 

JMbath  Moab) 
149. 

Babbah  {Rabbath  Ammon. 
PMladBlpMa.  'Amman) 
143. 

Rabbath  Moab  (Rabba) 
149. 

Rachel,  Tomb  of  100. 

er-Radd,  River  403. 

R&adiyeh  220. 

er-Raha,  tlain  195. 

Rahab,  House  of  128. 

Ra^iaba,  Castle  412. 

Rainfall  xlix. 

er-Rakka  413. 

Eakka'th  &nberiat)  248. 

RaUeh  S»l. 

er-Ram  (Ramah  of  Ben- 
jamin) 212. 

Rama^in  Ixx. 

Ram&dilreh  412. 

Ramah  (er-RILm)  212. 

RamaUlh  213. 

er-Rameh  (Remeth)  222. 

Ramin  221. 

Ramitha  366. 

er-Ramleh  13. 

Ramm6n  (Rimman)  98. 

Ramoth  Oilead  iSJ. 

Raphia  (Tell  Hifah)  121 

Has  Abu  Zenlmeh  188. 

^  el-Abya4  266. 

—  el-Ahmar  26T. 

—  el-'Ain(nearBa'alfoek) 
326. 

(near  Jaffli)  10. 333. 

(near  Nibulus)  219. 

(near  Tyre)  Mt. 

—  Ba'albek  365. 
^  Beirdt  280. 

—  el-Buseil  36'). 

—  ed-Dimar  274. 


R&s  elFai  350. 

—  Feshkhah  131. 

—  Ibn  Hani  360. 

—  Jedra  374. 

—  el-Khanzir  361. 

—  el-Masri  209. 

—  Mersid  131. 

—  el-Metn  283. 

—  en-Nakilra  266. 

—  en-Na(dr  333. 

—  en-Nuweita  170. 

—  ej-Saff  af  1404. 

—  Shakk&  333. 

—  Sdwik  208.  ^ 

—  Za'feranch  196. 

—  Zerk^&'in  148. 
RasMf«  283. 
R&sheiyat  el-Fukhar  261 
Rebecca,  Well  of  3B9. 
Reedy  Sea  188. 
Reifdn  337. 
er-Reineh  239.  246. 
Religions  lix. 
er-Remeim!n  138. 
Remeth  (Rimeh)  222. 
er-Remtheh  158. 
Rephaim^    Valley  of  15. 
RepMdim  193. 
Reptiles  Ivi. 
er-Reshidiyeh  267. 
Resm  el-Hadeth  365. 
Reuben,  tribe  of  Jxxvi, 
aeyak  292. 
RMnaeolura     (el  -  'Arish) 

131. 
Rhosui  (JebelMiisa)  361. 
iZiMiAS65. 

Riding  Equipment  xx. 
Rih&  §73. 
Rijal  el-'AmAd,   Chapel 

of  the  315. 
Riim  el-Aneibideh  144, 

—  el-Is  163. 

->  el-Helfil'a  144. 
Rimman  in  Benjamin 

(Rammon)  98. 
Rishon  le-Zion  15. 
River  of  Egypt  (el-'Arish) 

121. 
Rock  Tombs  cxiv. 
Roman  Period  xcv. 
Romans,  the  Ixxix. 
Roses,  Valley  of  (W&di 

el-Werd)  93.  99. 
Ruad  (Aradiu)  352.  354 
er-Rudeimeh  168. 
Rdjib  215. 
Rujm  el-Beidan  174. 

—  el-Kerak  175. 
el-MiMif  161. 

Rujdm  Sebsin  113. 
Rumeideh  114. 
er-Rumeileh  2^4. 


Rumeish  256. 
Rdm-Kal'a  399. 
er-Ruioman  188. 
Rushmiya  228. 
Ruvreiha  373. 

es-Sabkha  413. 
Sabra  183. 

Sadad  (Zedatl)  349. ' 
Sa'dijehr  Springs  of  223. 

Safety,  Public  xxv. 
Saffariyeh  (Sipp&ri.  Sep- 

phorie)  239. 
Saflriyeh  (Sanphaea)  11. 
Safita  352. 
es-Safiyeh  17a 
Safsaf  255. 

es-S&fdt,  Khirbet  144.  • 
Sahel  el-Ahma  247. 
Sahel  el-Battdf  339. 
Sahel,  Plain  of  283. 
Sahnay&  156. 
ef-Satira,  Plain  of  318. 
SallVet  el-Khidr  164. 
Saida  (Sidm)  271. 
daid  Neil  393. 
Saiyid-Nayil  292. 
es-Sajara  346. 
Sajdr,  the  397. 
Sakhrat  Eyyflb  157. 
d&kiyeh  11.  15.  18. 
Sakkaia  (Shakka)  167. 
Sakflt  130. 

Saladin,  Sultan  Ixxxiii. 
Salah  408. 
es-Sale^yeh  316. 
Salehiyeh  412. 
d4Um320. 
Sallm  224. 
es-Salt  137. 
Samachonitis  253. 
Samakh  159.  236. 
Sam'al  363. 
Samaria  (Sebaste)  221. 
Samaria  Ixxix. 
Samaritans,  the  Ixxviii. 
Samarr&  405. 
Samoiata  (Samsat)  399. 
Samson,  Tomb  of  120. 
Samuel,  Tomb  of  96. 
e^-Sanamein  (Aere)  156. 
Sandahanneh  117. 
Sannin  283.  292. 
dandr  222. 
J^phir  123. 
Sar,  Khirbet  145. 
dar'aU.  136. 
darafand  (near  Bamleh) 

15. 

—  (near  Tantilra)  231. 

—  (Sarepioy  '  Zarephalh) 
2TG. 
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Sarbl  989. 

S^rbdi  el-Jemel  209. 

-^  el-Khftdem  208. 

Sat^a  (Sarafand)  270. 

SarAiyi  '993.  319. 

SarfMi  156. 

Saripnaea  (Safirfyeh)  11. 

Saroha  10.* 
Sarna  (Saros^iHSQ. 
Sa'sa'    (near    DamMmtin) 

•-  (near  Safed)  256. 

es-Sa'O,  ^hirbet  175. 

.Sanl,  King  Ixxvi. 

e.<)-Sawafir  123. 

es-dftwiyeli  214. 

Seala  Tifnorum  (RfU  en* 
•yakdra)  266. 

Scandaliutn  (Scandarium^ 
IskandeHlneh)  266. 

Scanderoon  361. 

ScyihopoUt  (Beisan)  235. 

Sealed  Fountain  108. 

Season  xi. 

StboiU  221. 

Sebastiyeh  (SebasU^  Sa- 
maria) 221. 

ea-Sebbeh  (Mamda)  172. 

Sebil  Abu  NebbOt  8. 

es-Sebkba  173. 

Seburrft  371. 

Sects,  Christian  Ix. 

— ,  Muslim  Ixxi. 

SedakSn  256. 

Seidnaya349. 

es-SeHneh  288. 

Sei'  166. 

Seif  ed-DauIeh,  Khaltf 
Ixxxii. 

Seimn  (Shiloh)  214. 

Scjed  14. 

es-Seksekiyeb  270. 

Sela'  (Petra)  177. 

Selefeh  924. 

SeUucia  410. 

Seltucia  Pieria  358. 

Selim,  Sultan  IxxxT. 

Seljuks,  the  Ixxxii. 

SeWkiyeh  35S. 

es-Sein2riyeh      (Shimron 
Meron)  265. 

Semites  Ixxv. 

Semiiiiiyeh  238. 

Senjirli  363. 

Senkereh  C^Uatar,  Lana) 
410. 

SennabiHs  159. 

•Sephardim  (Jews)  Ixil. 

SepphoHsiSAffAri     

Serbai,  Mt.  193. 

SerjiUA  372. 

Sermada  373. 


Serin  in  869. 

SertlJ,  Plain  of  897. 

Severek  899. 

Seyyidet  el-Hantara  273. 

—  Mar  Nuhra  386. 
Sha'ad  366.' 
Sha'fit  97. 

—  (Nob)  219. 
Sh&fe'ites,  the  Ixxi. 
esh-SbiO^ra  287. 
Shakka  (Sakkaia)  167. 
ShaUiara  263. 
Shakra  152. 
esh-dhata  (Damasous) 

296. 

—  (Syria)  xlrfK 
Shanan'ir  336.  ^*-^ 
/9Aafon,  Plain  of  10. 11.15. 
Shatra4i0. 

Shat(  el-'Arab  411. 

—  e'l-Hai  410. 
Sbatta  285. 

ahechem  (Nabulas)   216. 
Shcfa  'Amr  238. 
Sheikh  (Weli)  IxxIt. 

—  'Aiyash  867. 

—  'Amr,  Weli  118. 

—  DamAn  265. 

—  DaAd  265, 

—  Ghanim,  Weli  219. 

—  Iskander,  Hill  of  224. 

—  Jerrilh,  Weli  76. 
Khi^r,  Weli  260. 
Koi  357. 

—  Madkiir  124. 

—  MiskiB  156. 

—  'Othman    el-Ha»dri 
261 

—  Ridwan,  Weli  121> 

—  Sa'd  157. 

—  Salih  173. 

—  6aUh,  Tomb  of  (Sinai) 

—  ShVban,  Weli  121. 

—  Suleiman,  Weli  15. 

—  Yusuf  259.       . 

—  Zuweid  121. 
Sheikhu  Befcr  S77. 
Sheikhiln  369. 
Shejarat  el-ArbaIn  228. 
Shelif365.    . 
en-Shemesh  126. 
Shenir  (Hermon)  289. 
Shepherds ,  Field  uf  the 

107. 

,  Grotto  of  the  107.- 
esh-Shera  176. 
esh-Sherafat  14.  98.  99. 
esh-Sheri'a  (Jordan) 
Sheri'at  el-lUaA^ireh 

(Yarmflfc)  169. 
Shiberiyeh  966. 
Shihan  149. 


Shntes,  the  Ixxii.  Ixxxi. 

Shiloh  96.  214. 

Shimron    iienm     (fiemi- 

rlyeh)  265. 
SMrpwla  410* 
Shdbek  176. 

i8^dkoA(Shuweikefa)  124. 
ahomron  (Samaria)  221. 
Shops  xxYiii. 
Shahba   (PhiUppopoUs) 

167. 
Shumlan  287. 
esh-Shuweifat  9B4. 
esh-Shuweiv  982. 
Shuwelya  288. 
— ,  Khirbet  289. 
— ,  Siigharet  289. 
ShnweilKh  (Soeak)  124. 
Sib'il  330. 

Sichem  (Nabulus)  216. 
Sidna  'Ali  m 
Sidcn  (Saida>^n[l.....^'' 
Sidr,  the  128. 170. 
Siffin  411. 
e»-8ik  (Petra)  176. 
Sikka  333. 
Sikket  Sha'aib  204. 
Siknani  152. 
Silet  ed.Dahr  222. 
Sill  22^.  ' 
Silodh  (Silwan)  82. 

•  or   Siloami    Pool  of 
83. 

Silpiua,  Mt.  383. 
Silwan  (Siloah)  82. 
Sim'an,  Weli  244. 
S!meil404.      i 
Simeon,  Tribe'.of  Ixxti. 
St.  Simeon  Stylltes  37S. 
St.  Simeon's  Harbour 

358. 
Simon  the  Lepe*,. House 

of  125. 

-  Bar  Gochba  1j:xx. 

•  the  Tanner,  House  of 
8. 

Simsim  US. 
Simyrot  (Sumra)  .351. 
Siny  Wilderness  bf  189. 
Sinai,  Monastery  of  Mt 

189. 

■,  Peninsula  of  184. 
Sinaitic  Inscriptions  191. 
Sindyaneh  232. 
mngara  (Sia^ar)  403. 
Siniltes,  the  365. 
aii^Jar  (Stnaara)  403. 


180.  Siagtt-iHA. 

Sinn  en-Kabra  159. 
Sippori  (Sepphoris,  SaflTd- 

Tiyeh)  989. 
Sirion  (Hermon)  988. 
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Sleibis  Beduins  309. 

^ocoh  124, 

aodom  178. 

Sodom,  Apple  of  123. 170. 

Soli  362. 

Solomon,  King  Ixxvii. 

— ,  Pools  of  108. 

Somelaria  Templiy  Ca$ale 

265. 
Sorek,  Valley  of  123. 
Specula  Alba  (e^-Saflyeh) 

124. 
Spring  of  Mary  94. 

—  of  the  Snltan  128. 
Sreisat  397. 
iStatistics,  Modern  i^i 
Steamboats  1. 
Stone  of  Rest  1^26. 
Stone  Monuments  xciii. 
SAbi  17.         . 

^ubbet  Fir'ffUn  156. 

es-SAkflB. 

Suk  ei'AffetBh  410. 

—  el-Ghavb  284. 

—  el-Khan  287. 

—  Wadi  Barada  293.  319. 
SAkaniyeh  287. 
Sukneh  3^. 

Sillem  (SMtneoi)  240. 
Sultan's  Soring  128. 
Sameid  16|. 
Sumra  (Sifnyrot)  351. 
Snnem  (Smem)  240. 
Sunnites,  the  Ixxi. 
Siir  (Tynu)  267. 
^,  Ruin  pelka)  146. 
Silristan  ^yri'a)  xlvii. 
Sdriya  300. 
Sdsiyeh  (Hippos)  251. 
Suwarat  el-Kebireh  168. 

—  e^-Saihireh  168. 
es-Suweiha  164. 
es-Suweidiyeh  358. 
Suweifi:feh  145. 
es-Snwetniyeh  149. 
es-Suwefoaira  168. 
Sycamintum  (Haifa)  225. 
Sychar  620.    * 
Synagogues  xcv. 
Syria  JHeria  888. 
Syrians  Iviii. 

Ta'amireh  Beduins  169. 
Ta'annak  (Taanach)  223. 
Tabaka  145. 

l-abariyeh  (Tiberias)  247. 
et-T&bigha  250. 
Tabitha,  House  of  7, 
Tabor,  Jit.  246. 
Tadmor  (Balmyra)  339. 
Tafaa  156. 
'taflia  167. 


et^Tafileh  175. 
:ta/Mi  (Tibnin)  257. 
Taiteba  257. 
Tak'-i-Kesra  410. 
tai'at  ed-Dam  126. 
Talla  318. 
Talliyeh  318. 
Talldza  (Tirzdh)  220. 
talmud,  the  Ixxx. 
Talmudists,  Tombs  of 

the  255. 
Tamar  (Palmyra)  339. 
Tamyms  (Damilr)  274. 
Tantur  99.       -  -^ 
tantfira  (3or)  231. 
Ta^abuJlffi  iTripoli)  331. 
Tarbttsh  xxi. 
tareiya  318. 
Taricheae  251. 
Tarsus  362. 
Tartds  (Tortosa)  353. 
tatareh  169. 
Tank  406. 

Tauros  (Beit  Jabr)  127. 
Tawahin  es-Sukkar  129. 
tayasir  220. 
et-Tayyibeh  (near  Bettin) 

—  (near  Hama)  369. 

—  (in  the  Hauran)   161. 
Taza  Khurmaty  406. 
Teflfah,  District  274. 286. 
Te^jum  334. 

Teifileh  371. 
et-Teim,  Ruin  148. 
et-Tekkiyeh  293.  317. 
Tekrit  406. 
Tektek  Dagh  399. 
Tekd'a,  Khirbet  (  Tekoah) 

liO. 
Tekweini  283. 
Tela  400. 

Telegraph  Offices  xxv. 
Telfita  349. 
et-Tell  (near  Damascus) 

349. 

(Bethsaida)  251. 
— ,    Ruin  (in  the  Wadi 

el-Haramiyeh)  214. 
Tell  Xbu  'Alaik  127. 

Hareireh  169. 

en-Neda  263. 

Shajara  168. 

ShAsheh  224. 

Ydsuf  263. 

—  Abul-Khanzir  263. 
Teliadi  381. 

Pell  el-Ahmar  397. 

—  ei-'Ajm  121. 

—  el-A«h^«ri'158. 

—  Biseh  367. 

—  Bornat  116. 

—  el-Bar&k  270. 


TeU  Busireh  364. 

—  ed-Daba'  266.  \ 

—  ed-Dera'a  173.         / 

—  D6th&n  (Dothan),^^. 

—  Dubbeh  263.       * 

—  Ermen  400.       / 

—  el-Fukh&r  229^ 

—  el-Fdl  212. ,    -.•*- 

—  el-Hajar  9S. 

—  el-jEauair  156. 

—  HSra  263. 

—  el-Hasi  118. 

—  el-Husn  (Beisan)  236. 

—  —  (Haur4n)  158. 

—  Hdm  252. 

—  6uma  130. 

—  Irmid  266. 

—  fJzran  167. 

—  Jeljm  (Gilgal)  130. 

—  Jem'a  121. 

—  Jezer  (Oezer)  13. 

—  el-Judeiyideh  116. 

—  el-Kadi  259. 

—  Kaimdn  224. 

—  el-Kassis  224. 

—  el-^adr  160. 

—  elrKurdani  238. 

—  KuyuBJik  404. 
--  L6  410. 

—  Ma'jera  130.  220. 

—  el-Makarim  337. 

—  el-Man$dra  118. 
el-Ma'shilk  269. 
el-Mastaba  286. 
el-Mataba'  148. 
Mindau  366. 
el-Mutesellim  224. 

—  Nebi  Yiinus  404. 

—  Nimrin  136. 

—  'Omar  238. 
er-Reshidiyeh  267, 
Eifah  121. 

—  ej-Safiyeh  123. 

—  es-Saiehiyeh  317. 

—  Sandehanneh  116. 

—  es-Semek  231. 

—  es-Semen  158. 

—  esh-Shaghdr  148. 

—  esh-Shamman  235. 

—  Shihan  (Haur&n)  168. 
(Moab)  149. 

—  Stuma  372. 

—  Sukat  355. 

—  Zif  (Ziph)  170. 
Temnin  el-Fdka  318. 

—  et-Tahta  316. 
Temperature  1. 
Templars,  the  Ixxxiii. 
Teniyet  Abul-'Ata  838. 
Tents  xviii. 
Terebinth  Valley  124. 
Texib  381. 
Terkftuira  116. 
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ct-Tcrribin ,    Spring 

209. 
7?^JMacM  (Tlph$ah)  411 
Tharthar,  River  400. 
Thebi^  (T4b&8)  220. 
Theoufro'sopon  (R&s 

8ha>Vft)388. 
ThoimaHm   (Turmus 

'Aiya)  ^14. 
Thrax^  Castle  (TTeliJabr) 

127. 
clb-Thughr»  291. 
Tbughrat  'Asfflr  158. 
Tiberias  (Ta6ariyeh)247. 
— ,  Baths  of  2fiO. 
- ,  Lake  of  249. 
Tibnah  (Timnath  in  Ju- 

dah)  124. 
Tibneh  (near  Jifna)  213. 
Tibnin  267. 
Tiaranocerta  400. 
Tigris,  Biver392. 400. 401. 
Timnalh  (Tibna)  124. 

—  Serah  (Tibneh)  213. 
Timur  Ixxxv. 
et-Tin,  Khirbet  867. 
Tiphsah  (Tftaptacus)  411. 
ct-'Kreh  (near  Acre)  231, 

—  (Hauran)  158. 
Tirtah  (Tallflza)  220. 
Tizin  370. 
Tobacco  xziz. 
Tokat  364. 

Tdmat  mhi  286.  293. 
Tomb  Chambers  xciv. 
Tora,  Brook  316. 
Toron  (Tibnin)  257. 
Tortosa  (Tar^As)  353. 
Towara  J^ednins  185. 
tower  of  Flocks  107. 
Traehon  151. 
TracfKtnitu  Ixxix.  154. 
Travelling    Companions 

xii. 

—  Equipment  xxi. 

—  Expenses  xi. 
— ,  Mode  of  xvii. 

—  Routes  xiii. 

—  Season  xi. 
Trees  of  Syria  Ijy. 
Treif  412. 
iTrieomia*  (TerkiimyS.) 

116. 
Trieste  4. 
Tripoli  or  Trlpolis  (Ta- 

rabulus)  331. 
Tsharmelik  397. 
Tsharmaly  399. 
Tshilparat  404. 
T<ib&8  OtThebez)  220. 
Tudmur  339. 
TuWl  efl-Safa  317. 
Tflr  196: 


of  Tdr  'Abdin,  District  403. 
et-Tiir,  Jeb«l  (Ht.  of 

dlives)  72. 
Tdra  270. 
Tut'ln  247. 
i^rdn  (Umm  el-'Amdd) 

266. 
Turcomans  lix. 
Turks,  the  lix. 
Turmantn  364. 
Tnrmus  *Aijl  214. 
et-T«rr»  160. 
Tus  Kkurmaty  406. 
Tyre  (Sflr)  267. 
Tyros  ('Xrak  el>«;mir)  145. 

Vdnun  (Bismyab)  410. 
U/^enut  364. 
Ulatha  253. 
Umm  el-'Amdd  266. 

—  el-'Aw&mid  266. 

—  e^-Dab'a  146. 

—  el-FAs  (near  Mir  Saba) 
134. 

—  Habfb  258. 

—  el-Haretein    (in  the 
Haur&n)  168. 

—  Jerar  (Gerar)  121. 

—  el-Mey&din  160. 

—  Rilsh  18. 

—  Sa'ad  198. 

—  Shersha  367. 

—  ez-Zeitiin  168. 
Unki  (el-'Amk)  363. 
Ur  (el-Mugha'yir)  410. 
Urdeh  367. 
Urfa  (Edesta)  397. 
Urhai  (Urfa)  398. 
Una  410. 
el-Uz  412. 

Valania  (Baniyas)  354. 
Vegetables  liv. 
Venice  3. 
Via  Marit  263. 
Vilayets,  Turkish  Ivii. 
Vocabulary,    Arabic 
xxxvii. 

Wadi  Ab  256. 

—  Abu  Gerray&t  191. 

Hamad  193. 

Hamaka  164. 

—  —  :fifeml  148. 

Sedra  130. 

Shilsheh  224. 

Talib  194. 

el-A'byad  129. 

—  el-Ahbai  175. 

—  Ahmed' 99. 

—  el-Ahscnfy&t  136. 

—  'Ain  'At&  290. 
Ghazai  237. 


Wftdi  'Ain  es-Sitt  149. 

—  el-'Ajam  151.  156. 

—  el-'Akbiyeh  270. 

—  cl-Akh^ar  207. 

—  el-'Akir  ^. 

—  'Aleyat  192. 

—  'All  16. 

—  el-'Amara  187. 
el-Am'az  173. 
'Ameis  251. 

—  'Amman  ld& 
Ammar  96. 

—  cl-'AmAd  252. 
'Antflra  335. 

—  el-'Arab  169. 

—  M-'Arais  136. 

—  eHAreiieh  170. 

—  el-'Aija  176. 

—  'Ami  203. 

—  el-'Arrflb  112. 

—  Ar|as  lOfltTllO. 

—  el-'Asal  259.J»i. 

—  el-'Ashilr  267. 

—  'Auba  257. 

—  el-'Anjeh  129. 

—  BaT)a'  189.  208. 

—  Baghdidi  412. 

—  Barak  207. 
~  Bardka  160. 

—  el-Bajta  174. 

—  Beit  Hantnifc  17.  95. 96. 

—  Beit  imrin<922. 

—  Bel'ameh  223. 

—  Beni  Hasan  289. 

—  Ber»h*2a7. 

—  el-Bcrdi  15?. 

—  Berej  173. 

—  BidSn  220. 

—  Bireh  220. 

—  Bittir  14.  98.  126. 

—  cl-BiySr  109.  112. 

—  Budra  189. 

—  Bukei'a  130. 

—  Bu^eira  176. 

—  Bushrikh  836. 

—  el-Batm  160.. 

—  ed-Dabr  138.' 

—  ed-Dahab  15a 

—  Dana  176. 

—  £>einto  129. 

—  ed-Deir(WftdiJeiash) 
138 

^"(Sinai)  191.195. 198. 

206 

—  Deir  el-Benat  109. 

—  ed-Der&'a  173. 

—  ed-Diya'  Hi. 

—  Qd-l)uweir  836. 

—  d-Bhreir  168. 

—  'Bjawi  194. 

—  Ejeleh  192. 

—  Esdiid  123. 
Esheh  220. 


Wadi  el-'Ezziyeh  266. 

—  Kara  98. 

—  Far'a  (near  Fetra)  174. 

—  el-Far'a  129.  220. 

—  Fasail  129. 

—  cl-Fesheiheh  191. 

—  Firan  191. 

—  Fir*!!!!  263.  263. 

—  Fiyyad  130. 

—  Gharandel  187,  176. 

—  Ohazal  209. 

—  el-6hazzeh  121.  169. 

—  el-Ghuweir  176. 

—  Guweyyeh  173. 

—  el-Hafaf  172. 

—  Hajit  330. 

—  cl-Hamam  252.  . ' 

—  el-Hammam  142. 

—  Hainmana  383.  292. 

—  el-Hamdefa  169. 

—  el-Haramlyeh  213. 

—  el-Hl&ik  126. 

—  Harisa  336. 

—  el-Haua  175. 

—  Hasasa  169. 

—  el-Hasi  118. 

—  HathrOpa  172. 

—  Hawar%  187. 

—  Hebranll98. 

—  Heidan  149. 

—  Heirfinif  331. 

—  Herda/il  265. 

—  Hesbatf  146. 

—  el-ftibbariyeh  239. 

—  Hobiiz  209. 

—  el-H6d'428. 

—  el-Hokr  209. 

—  el-Hrabbeh  101. 

—  Huweimirat  209. 

—  Imam  'Ali  16. 

—  d-lrlii  187. 

—  el  Isfish  207. 

—  el-Jediin  257. 

—  Jeida  238. 

—  el-Jei|el    (near    Be- 
thany? 126. 

(il  the  Gh3r)  130. 

—  el-Jeinani  262. 

—  Jerash  138. 

—  Jeri'i  146. 

—  Jermak  286. 

—  el-Jib  175, 

—  Jifna  212. 

—  Jlnneh  189. 

—  el-Jdz  76. 

—  Kaloniyeh  14.  17. 

—  Kanawat  152. 

—  Kandil  357. 

—  :^anndbin  330. 

—  karkara  265. 

—  el-Karn(nearAcre)265. 


INDEX. 

^'4di   el-Karn    (in     the 
Anti-Li6anas)  319. 

—  Kasab  207. 

—  iattdn  135. 
el-Kedr  172. 
el-ltefrein  148. 
el-Kelt  126.  130. 
el-keneitera  133. 

—  el-&erak*  173. 
Keirawan  138. 

—  khabra  170. 

—  el-Khain(nearLatriln) 
16.  ^    • 

(es-S»baO  169. 

—  Khaxnp^h  208. 
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